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A. 


Abe. dr 5 
Egineta Paulus 
Alberoni, card, 
Alcibiades 
Alexander the Great 
Amhurſt Nicholas 
Anello Tho. al. Maſianello 
Anion, lord 
Arbutlinot, dr. 

Arc Joan | 
Ariſtdes 

Areteus 


Aſtell Mary 
Athanaſius, St. 


. | 
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Banier Abbe 
Barnard, fir John 
R Philip 


Barrington, lord 


Benſon, dr. George 
Berkley, bp. 
Berriman, dr. William 
Blackhall, bp. 


Blair James 
Boyle, earl of Cork 
Boul ter, dr. Hugh 
Bradley, dr. James 
Bray, ſir Riginald 
Butler, bp. 

Byng, lord Torrington 


GC 


Cabot Sebaſtian 
Caæſar Julius 
Carleton. fir Dudley 
Carte Thomas 
Carterret, earl Granvill 
Cuathe, ine, empreſs 
Cecillord Burleigh 
Cellarius Chriſtopher 
Chlarles V.emperor 
Charke, Mrs. 

Charles the XII. 
Cheyne, dr, 
Cibber Theophilus 
Cibber, Mrs. 
Churchill Charles 
Collins William 
Cooke, fir Anthony 
Coram, capt. Thomas 


Corneille Michael, painter 


Cox Richard 
Cromwell, earl of Eflex 
D. 
Dalton, dr. John 
Dampier Voyager 
Davies, er. John 
Deſaguliers, dr. 
De Wit John 
Doddridge, dr. 
Dodſley Robert 
Duchal james 
Dyer, Mr. 


E. 
Edmondes. fir Thomas 
Edward the Black Prince 
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F. 


Fabius 


Fabricius, baron 
Fielding Henry 


"  Finch's, earl of Nott. 


Fordyce David 
Fothergill, dr. George 


G. 


Geddes 

Gordon 

Graham, mar. Montroſe 
Graham, viſ. Preſton 
Graham, watchmaker 
Graveſande 


H. 


Hales, dr. Stephen 
Hanibal Ne 
Hanmer, fir Thomas 
Hare Francis, bp. 
Haſtings, lady Elizabeth 
Haſtings, Mr. 

Heory Matthew 
Herring, archbp. 


Hervey James 


Hoadley Benjamin 
Hoffman, dr. Francis 
Hogarth William 


Holt, ch. juſt. 


Hooper, bp. 
Howard, earl of Surry 


Hyde Henry, earl Clarenden - 


1 


| Jeffery of Monmouth 


_ Jefferies, archd. 


Jeffries, judge 


* 
Keith, marſhall 


King, dr. 
Kouli Khan 


L. 


Langhind Robert 
Langton, bp. 
Languet John Baptift 
Leighton, archbp. 
| Leland John 
Lemery Nicholas 
Lhuyd Humphrey 
Lillo George 
Longinus 

Lowth William 
Ludolph | 
 Lydgate Monk. 


M, 


Magliabechi 
Mazarine, card. 
Miltiades 


Miſſon Francis 
. Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough 


N. 


Naſh Richard 
Niceron 

Norden Frederick 
North, lord keeper 
North, dr. 

Noy William 


O. 


Oldcaſtle, Sir John, lord Cobham 
Oldmixon John 
Ozell John 


| P. 
Parks Matthew 


Parr, queen Catherine 
Partifon, poet 


Pultney, earl of Bat. 
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Pſalmanaazar Georg 0 


Quin James 


A 


| Ralp h James 


n dr. Richard 
Ridley, bp. 
Rienzi Nicholas 


Rooke, ſir George 


8. 


Salvator Roſa 


Savage Richard 


Saville Geor e mar. of Hallifax 


Saurin, mon 


Schomberg, duke 


Scipio Africanus 
Scipio Lu Corn. 
Scipio Pub. Smilianus 


Seed Jeremy 
Sewel George 


Sharpe, bp. of St. A 
Shaw, dr. 

Sheldon, archb. 

Shenſtone William 
Sherridan, dr. 

Shovel, ſir Cloudeſley 


Simpſon Thomas Matthew 
Sixtus V. | 


Sloane, ſir Hans 


Solon 


Stanhope, dr. 
Stukeley William 
Sutton, ſir Thomas 
Swammerdam 
Synge Edward 


N. 
Talbot, duke of Sue 


Talbot 
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Talbot, lord 
Taylor, dr. John 
Theobald Lewis 


Theodore, king of Corſica 
Thomas Corinna 


Thoreſby Ralph 
'Thurloe, ſecretary . 
 Trallian Alexander 
Tull Jethro 
Turenne, marſhal 


Vane, fir Henry 
Vertue George 
Vorſtius Conrade 


W. 


Walpole, earl of Orford 
Walſingham, fir Francis 
Walton Izaac 
Ward, dr. John 
Warham, archbp. 
Watteau Anthony 
| Waterland Daniel 


Watts Iſaac 
Wentworth, earl of dun 


Weſt Gilbert 
Wharton, duke 
Willis Brown 


Willoughby 
Wolfe, gen 


Wolff N 
Woolſey, card. 


Eats fir William | 


þ 
Ximenes : 
v. 


Yorke, earl of Hardwicke 


| Young, dr. 


: 2. 5 
x A 
Zinzendorf 
Ziſca 
Zoroaſter. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


EE 

Vuniverſal, Hiſtorical, and Literary 
DICTIONARY. 
1 | 

A BERNETHY (Jonx) an eminent diſſenting mini- 
: ſter in Ireland, was born Oct. 19, 1680, the ſon 
of John Abernethy, diſſenting miniſter in Colraine. 
| His mother was a Walkinſhaw of Renfrewſhire in 
Scotland. In 1689, he was ſeparated from his parents, his 
father being obliged to attend ſome public affairs in Lon- 
don, and his mother, to avoid the tumult of the Iriſh 
inſurrection, withdrawing to Derry. He was at this time 
with a relation, who in that general confuſion determined to 
remove to Scotland; and having no opportunity of convey- 
ing the child to his mother, carried him along with him. 
By this means he eſcaped the hardſhips of the fiege of Derry, 
in which Mrs. Abernethy loſt all her other children. Having 
ſpent ſome years at a grammar ſchool, he was removed to 
Glaſgow iliogs, where he continued till he took the de- 
r SR _ gree 


A BERN ET H Y. : | | 
gree of maſter of arts. His own inclination led him to the 
ſtudy of phyſic, but he was diverted from this by the advice 
of his friends, and turned to that of divinity ; in purſuance 
of which he went to Edinburgh, and was ſome time under 
the care of the celebrated profeſſor Campbell. At his return 
home, he proceeded in his ſtudies with great ſucceſs, and 
was licenſed to preach by the preſbytery before he was one 
and twenty years of age, In 1708, Mr. Abernethy having 
a call by the diſſenting congregation at Antrim, was ordain- 
ed, His congregation was large, and he applied himſelf to 
the paſteral work with great diligence. His preaching was 
much admired ; and as his heart was ſet upon the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge, he was very induſtrious in reading. In 
the year 1716, he attempted to remove the prejudices of 
the native Iriſh in the neighbourhood of Antrim, who were 
of the popiſh perſuaſion, and bring them over to the pro- 
teſtant faith. His labours were not without ſucceſs, for 
ſeveral were prevailed upon to renounce their errors, — 
About the time that the Bangorian controverſy was on foot 
in England, and a ſpirit of chriſtian liberty prevailed, a con- 

ſiderable number of miniſters and others, in the north of 
Ireland, formed themſelves into a ſociety, in order to their 
improvement in uſeful knowledge; and for this purpoſe, 
to bring things to the teſt of reaſon and ſcripture, without 

a fervile regard to any human authority. Mr. Abernethy 
went into this deſign with much zeal, and conſtantly at- 
tended their meetings at Belfaſt, from whence it was called 
the Belfaſt ſociety. Debates ſoon grew warm, and diſſen- 
ſions high among them, on the ſubje& of requiring ſubſcrip- 
tions to the /7e/tmin/ler confeſſion. This controverſy, on tne 
negative fide of which Mr. Abernethy was one of the princi- 
pal leaders, was brought into the general ſynod, and ended 
in a rupture in the year 1726. The fynod determined, that 

_ thoſe miniſters, who at the time of this rupture, and for 

ſome years before, were known by the name of non-ſub- 
ſeribers, ſhould be no longer of their body. The conſe- 
quence was, that the minifters of this denomination found 
every where great difficulties ariſing from the jea louſies 
ſpread among their people. The reputation which Mr. A- 
bernethy had acquired, and which was eſtabliſhed by a long 
courſe of a moſt exemplary life, was no ſecurity to him from 
thete. Some of his people forſook his miniſtry, and went to 
other eongregations. And in fome time the number of the 
ſcrupulous and diffatisfied ſo increaſed, that they were by 
| . 5 che 
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E GINE TA. 8 
the ſynod erected into a diſtinct congregation, and called 3 


| Miniſter. There happened about this time a vacancy. in 


the congregation of Wood Street in Dublin: to this Mr, 
Abernethy had an invitation, which he accepted. When 
he came to Dublin, he applied himſelf to. ſtudy and com- 
poſing of ſermons with as great induſtry as ever. He wrote 
all his ſermons at full length, and conſtantly made uſe of his 
notes in the pulpit. Here he continued his labours for ten 
years with much reputation : and while his friends from the 
ftrength of his conſtitution and his perfect temperance, pra- 
miſed themſelves a longer enjoyment of him, he was at- 
tacked by the gout, to which he had been ſubject, in a vital 
party and dyed in Dec. 1740, in the both year of his age. 
is works are, a few occaſional Sermons, and the papers 


5 publiſhed in the controverſies in the north, and Tracts rela- 
ling ta the repeal of the teſt act. After he came to Dublin, 


AGINETA (Paurvs) was. a native of the iſſand 
gina, from whence he has his name. According to Mr. 
Le Clerc's calculation he flouriſhed in the fourth century ; 
but with more truth he is placed by Abulpharagius, the Ata - 
bian, who is allowed to give the beſt account of thole times, 
in the ſeventh. And yet he could not live late in it, as is 
plain from his own writings, where, ſpeaking of Collyriums, 
he mentions, one, which he came by in Alexandria. That 
he bad been in this city is paſt all doubt, (though nat as a 
ſtudent, as Dr. Freind would have it) and. probably before - 
it was taken, and plundered. by Amrou, which happened ng. 
later in the ſeventh century than the year forty. For it is 
yot likely that he would viſit Alexandria after it had been 
facked, and all the libraries and other monuments of learn - 
ing burnt by order of the Caliph. Ang as a farther _— 

1 : TY | o 
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of this, Abulpharagius places him ſome time before Othman 
was made caliph, which was in the year 643, two years 
after Heraclius's death : fo that he does well to make him 


flouriſh ſome time in the reign of Heraclius, as about the 


ear'620. His works are deſervedly famous, and it appears, 
that his knowledge in ſurgery was very great; for Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, one of the beſt chirurgical writers now 


_ "extant, has thought fit to tranſcribe him in an infinite num- 


Freind's 
Hiſt. of 
P hyſ. v. Ie 
P. 211. 


ber of places. Indeed the doctrine of Paulus Ægineta, toge- 
ther with that of Celſus and Albucaſis, make up the whole 


text of this author. His inferences and obſervations con- 
fiſt chiefly in explaining theſe two writers; and theſe are 


EE 
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the triumvirate to whom he principally ftands indebted for 1 1 


the aſſiſtance he received in compoſing his excellent boo. 
In ſhort, the ſurgery of Paulus has been the ſubject matter 
of moſt of the books in that profeſſion down to this tine. 
And yet this author, valuable as he is, is one of thoſe, 
which Mr. Le Clerc and others, for want of being better 
acquainted with, have been pleaſed to condemn as worthleſs 
writers. He is the firſt author that takes notice of the ca- 
thartic quality of rhubarb. - He begins his book with a de- 
ſcription of womens diſeaſes, and treats profeſſedly on di- 

ſtempers incident to that ſex, and according to Dr. Mil- 
Letter to Sir Ward, he is the firſt in all antiquity that deſerves the title 


Hans Sloane of man-midwife. | 


p- 261, 


His writings and the various editions of them are as 
follows : VVV 8 
Libri 7. De re Medica, ſeu Opera omnia, Grace, in Fol. 
at Venice 1528, 5 5 a 
The ſame, Ex Interpretatione & cum Annotationibus 
Joannis Guinterii Andomaci, in 8vo. at Venice 1542. 
The ſame, to which are added, Annotationes Facobi Gou- 


pyli, ex Editione & cum Scholiis Jo. Baptiſtæ Camotii, in dvo. 


at Venice 155 3. 


ALBERONI (Jvrivs) Cardinal, was the fon of a poor 
gardener in the ſuburbs of Placentia, born May 31, 1664. 
From this low original, by his good fortune, his addreſs and 


abilities he roſe. to be firſt miniſter of ſtate to the king of 


Spain. The poet Campiſtron, a domeſtic of the duke of 
Vendome, happened to be robbed and ſtripped, as he was 


making a tour of pleaſure through Italy, in a place near 


Parma where Alberoni was curate. The ſtranger found relief 
in his diſtreſs from the charity of the prieſt, and received both 
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cloaths and money to carry him to Rome. Campiſtron 
afterwards attended Vendome to the wars in Italy as his 
ſecretary: and the duke wanting to be informed where the 
country people had concealed their corn, and being at this 
time near Alberoni's pariſh, the ſecretary took this oppar- 
tunity of mentioning his benefactor to him. The curate 
was ſent for and examined, and entirely 2nſwered the cha- 
racter which Campiſtron had given of him. The ſervices 
he did the French army by his information, rendered his 
ſtay in his own country uneaſy and inſecure, any longer than 
the gentieman was there to protect him. When Vendome 


92 iN was recalled he therefore followed. The cure of Anet, in 
for the duke's nomination, ſoon became vacant, and was offered 
ok. to Alberoni who refuſed it, and choſe rather to go in his 
ter | train to Madrid. The great influence which the princeſs 
ne, of Urſins had over Philip V. obliged the Duke de Vendome 
ſe, to have great connections with her, He choſe Alberoni to 
ter manage their correſpondence, while he was gone to com- 
eſs mand the army, The princeſs took a great liking to him, 
ia. and he did every thing to ingratiate himſelf in her favour. 
"il After the death of Vendome he devoted himſelf to her ſer - 
"Y vice, and had the greateſt ſhare of her confidence. By her 
1. recommendation he got to be agent for the duke of Parma 
le at the court of Madrid. His ſovereign had great reaſon to 
| be pleaſed with his appointment, as by his management a 
as princeſs of Parma was fixed upon for a. ſecond conſort for 
| the king of Spain. The princeſs of Urfins could do 2 | 
* thing in this important affair. He well knew the jealouſy 
of this ambitious woman, and her fears that a new queen 
1 might leſſen her influence. He therefore repreſented the prin - 
ceſs as young and artleſs, as incapable of attending to any 
& thing but pleaſure and gaiety, and ſo far prevailed upon her 
; as to ſecond his views, and to preſs the king to begin the 
: negotiation. As there was. reaſon to fear, that the favou- 
rite might be undeceived with regard to the princeſs, whoſe 
; wit was equal to her beauty, and influence the king to 
| change his reſolution, the duke and Alberoni made what 
J diſpatch they could to bring the affair to a concluſion. But 
Fo notwithſtanding their diligence, the princeſs of Urſins had 
f like to have prevented it. A courier was ſent from Madrid 
b to put a ſtop to the negociation the evening before it was” 
Y to have been concluded. When the courier came, Alberoni 
; was not diſconcerted ; he gave him his choice to dye or 


not to appear for a week. The treaty was finiſhed, the 


B 3 marriage 
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Marrfpd cbncluded, and the courier never appeared at all; 


Becatle it was not for the honour of the wy to let his 
Hifparches be ſced. The new queen came to Madrid. By 
the advice of Alberoni, the firſt favour ſhe aſked of the 
king Was, not to fee the princeſs of Urfins at court; and 


The was gratified. Alberoni availed himſelf of the influence N 


which her virtue and her beauty gave her over the king. 
He was made privy counſellor, an wards 
ſter, and raiſed to the purple. He rouſed that kingdom 


dit of the lethargy it had been in for a century paſt, and awa- 


Kened the attention, and raiſed the aſtoniſhment of all Eu- 
| 1 He cane with great willingneſs into the propoſal of 

ing the pretender on the throne of England. However, 
is he wks but juſt come into the miniſtry, and Spain was 
ts 'be ſettled before he could pretend to overthrow other 
Kitipdonis, there was no great likelihood of his being able 


7 püt a hand to the work for a great while; yet in leſs 


thith two years he had done ſo much for Spain, that ſhe 5 


mudde quite another figure; and they ſay the Turks were 


Hiftvry of 
Charles XII 
of Sweden, 


page 301. 


engaged to fall upon the emperor, and meaſures taken to 
— 1 the duke of Orleans from the regency of France, and 
king George from the throne of Great Britain : ſuch danger 
there is, ſays Mr. Voltaire, in a fingle mah who has abſo- 
"Yate power in any country, and has likewiſe the ſenſe and 
Fprit to make uſe of it. He wis afterwards, through the 
inſtances of a powerful prince, deprived of his dignity and 
Kridhed to Rome; but he ſtill preſerved his credit with the 
Eourt of Spain, for the advantage of which he had formed 
feveral great projects. He died at Placentia June 26, 1752, 


in the Bgth year of his age. He left his eſtates in Lom- 


bardy 'to the college of St. Lazarus, and the Revenues of 
thoſe'in Romagne to his nephew during life, and afterwards 
to the fame college. The teſtament politique of cardinal 


|  Alberoni, collected from his memoirs and letters, was pub- 


Uſhed at Louſanne 1753. 


ALCIIA DES was an Athenian general. It was the 
Fate of this great man to live at a time when his country 


Was a ſcene of confuſſon. The Greeks grown inſolent 
fem their conqueſts in Perfia, turned their arms upon each 


Sther, and bandied together under the conduct of the two 
moſt opulent ſtates Athens and Lacedemen. 

4 — in the nii#ft of an expedition he Had planned 
Agaimſt the efiemy of his country, was recalled home to 
N is | | 5 anſwer 


afterwards prime mini- 


885 


ALK RK AN DER. 
anſwer ſome charge of a private nature; but fearing the 
violence of his enemies, inſtead of going to Athens, he 
offered his ſervices at Sparta, whefe they were kindly ac- 
cepted. By his advice the Lacedemons made a league with 
Perſia, which gave a very favourable turn to their affairs, 
But his credit in therepublick raiſing jealouſies againſt him, 
he pfivately reconciled himſelf to his country, and took 
again the command of an Athenian army. Here victory, 
waiting as it were at his command, attended all his mo- 
tions. The loſs of ſeven battles obliged the Spartans 
to ſue for peace. He enjoyed his triumplis however 
only a ſhort time at Athens, One unſucceſsful event made 
him again obnoxious to the malice of his citizens ; and 
he found it expedient to retire from Athens. 
In his abſence the Spartans again took the lead, and at 
the fatal battle of Ægos entirely ſubdued the Athenian 
wet. | | 
o Alclbiades, though an exile, endeavoured to reſtore the 
pour of his country; of which the Spartans having intel- 
igence, procured him to be aſſaſſinated, He was a man of 
admirable accompliſhments, but indifferently principled, of 
great parts, and of an amazing verſability of genius. 


ALEXANDER Tu Gear was king of Matedonia. 


His father Philip laid the plan of that extenſive empite, 


which his ſon afterwards executed. Philip having made 
himſelf maſter of Greece, began to caſt his eyes upon Perſia, 
with a view to retaliate upon that haughty empire the inju- 
ries of former times. It was the — 2 topic of the day. 
But this prince was cut off in the midſt of his enterprize. 
Such however was the influence of Alexander in the aſſem- 
bly of the Grecian ſtates, that he was created general of 
their combined forces in the room of his father, Having made 
every needful preparation, at the head of a veteran army he 
invaded Afia. The lieutenants of Datius, who was then 
kihg of Perſia, oppoſed him at the river Granicus, where 
Alexander obtained a compleat victory, after which he pur- 
ſued his march through Aſia. EY 8 
At Iſſus, near Scanderoon, he was met by Darius in per- 
ſon, at the head of a prodigious army. Here he obtained a 
ſecond victory; and took the camp of Darius, together with 
his family, whom he treated with the utmoſt humanity. 
Contrary to all the maxims of war, inſtead of purſuing 
Darius, he made an excurfion into Egypt; and as far as 
2 | B 4 appears, 


- AMHURST.. 


4 — , Pl - 


R through no better motives than thoſe of vanity. 
lere he was acknowledged to be the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. 
In che mean time Darius recruited his ſtrength; and got 

together an army ſuperior to what he brought into the 
Ae OE ß 


Alexander, having finiſhed. his Egyptian expedition, tra- 
verſed Aſia, and paſſed the Euphrates. At Arbela, a town 
in Aſſyria, he met Darius. Here a deciſive battle was fought, 
which put all Perſia into the hands of Alexander. His ambi-- 
tion not being ſatisfied with the conqueſt of that vaſt country, 
he projected an expedition into India. Here he met with 
great oppoſition from Porus, a gallant Prince, whom in the 
end he reduced. Beyond the Ganges lay a country ſtill 
unſubdued. He notified it to his army, that he propoſed 
to paſs the river. But theſe veterans harraſſed with fa- 
teagues, and ſeeing no end of their labour, mutined, and 
refuſed to march further. The diſappointed chief was there - 
fore obliged to return. At Babylon he propoſed to receive 
ambaſſadors, appoint governors, and ſet:le his vaſt monar- 
chy, but his exceſſes put an end to his life in the midſt of 
his deſigns, and in the flower of his age. 3 
Alexander had a noble edacation under Ariſtotle, and 
other maſters of the firſt eminence; the good effects of 
which were ſeen. in the early part of his life. No prince 
ever gave nobler inſtances of generoſity, candour, juſtice, 
prudence, and fortitude. But the tide of his ſucceſſes chang- 
ed his manners; and he became luxurious, arrogant, cruel, 
and even brutal. , _ eee, ROI PIER 
With regard to his public character, he hath been as 
much the ſubje& of different opinions, a4. 207 prince! of 
antiquity, By ſome his conqueſt of Perſia has been conſi- 
dered as the greateſt effort of heroiſm, His Indian expe- 
dition has likewiſe been magnified as an appendage to one 
vaſt plan of univerſal commerce and legiſlation. But they 
ſeem to have a truer idea of Alexander, who conſider the 
Whole ſcheme of his conqueſts, as the project ſolely of 


_., AMHURST (NicaoLas) was born at Marden in Kent, 
but in what year is uncertain. His grandfather was a, 
clergyman, under whoſe protection and care he received 
his education at merchant taylor's ſchool. Having received 
there the rudiments of learning, he was removed to St. 

John's college, Oxford; from which, on account of the liber- 


tiniſm 


* 


ſcrew. He publiſhed alſo the Convocation, à poem, in five 


oppoſers of the biſhop of Bangor. He tranſlated the Reſur- 
political paper, called the Craftſman. 


Patrons of it pitched upon Amhurſt to be its ſtanding au- No. 93. 


The work had ſucceſs; above 12,000 copies were ſold 
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tiniſm of his principles, and the irregularity of his beha- 
viour, he was expelled. | ,, URINE, 
He retained great reſentment againſt the univerſity on 
this account, and abuſed its learning and diſcipline, -and 
ſome. of the moſt reſpectable characters in it, in a poem 
publiſhed 1724, called Oculus Britanniæ, and in a book 
under the title of Terre Filius, in two vol. He publiſhed a 
miſcellany of poems, ſacred and profane, original and tranſ- 
lated; which begins with a beautiful paraphraſe on the 
Mofaic account of the creation ; arid ends in a very humo- 
rous tale upon the diſcovery of that uſeful utenſil, a bottle 


cantos ; a kind of ſatyr againſt all the writers, who were 


rection, and ſome other of Mr. Addiſon's latin pieces. But he 

was beſt known to the world, from the ſhare he had in the 
The plan of this was laid at the time, when the whig 
miniſtry under George I. ſplit amongſt themſelves; and the ont. Rer. 


thor, | 


in a week; and it contributed greatly to reduce the all- en- 
grofling power of an avowedly corrupt miniſtry. But cibter's 
poor Amhurſt ! after having been the drudge of his party Lives. 
for the beſt part of twenty years together, was as much 
forgot in the famous compromiſe of 1742, as if he had 
never been born ! And when he died, of what is called a pq, ;..cae 
broken heart, which happened within a few months after- of Authors 
wards, became indebted to the very charity of his book- by profeſſi- 


ſeller for a grave. A grave not to be traced now, becauſe *- 


then no otherwiſe to be diſtinguiſhed than by the freſhneſs 
of the turf, borrowed from the next common to cover b 


ANELLO (Tromas) but vulgarly called Maſſaniello by Oiraff. 
contraction, was a poor fiſherman of Naples, born in the 
year 1623. The kingdom of Naples was ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and governed by a viceroy. The Nea- 
politans had ſupported the government in this houſe with 
great loyalty and liberality, and ſubmitted themſelves to many 
voluntary impoſitions and burthenſome taxes in ſupport of | 
it. But in the year 1646, the neceſſities of the king re- 
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quiring it, 2 new donative was thought of, and a new de- 
fign was formed to lay a freſh tax upon fruits, which com- 
prehended all forts as well dry as green, as far as mulber- 
ties, grapes, figs, apples, pears, &c. . 
Taue people being thus deprived of their ordinary ſubſiſt- 
ence, took a reſolution to diſburthen themſelves, not only 
of this, but of all other inſupportable exactions formerly 
impoſed. They made their grievances known to the vice - 
roy by the public cries and lamentations of women and 
children as he paſſed through the market place; and peti- 
tioned him by means of the cardinal Filomarino, the arch- 
biſhop and others, to take off the ſaid tax. He promiſed 
to redreſs the grievance, and convened proper perſons to 
find out by all means ſome method to take off the tax on 
fruits. But the farmers, becauſe it was prejudicial to their 
intereſt; found ſome ſecret means to hinder the happy effect 
of this buſineſs, and diſſuaded him from performing his 
promiſe to the people, repreſenting to him that all the 
_  clamour was made by a wretched rabble only, not worth 
regarding. | : Ts 
Thomas Anello, or Maſſaniello, in the 24th year of his 
age, dwelt at this time in a corner of the great market 
place at Naples. He was ſtout, of a good countenance, and 
a middle ſtature. He wore linen flops, a blue waiſtcoat, 
and went barefoot, with a mariner's cap. His profeflion 
was to angle for little fiſh with a cane, hook and line, as 
alſo to buy fiſh, and to retail them. | . 
This man having obſerved the murmurings up and down 
the city, went one day very angry towards his houſe, and 
met with the famous Bandito Perrone, and his companion, 
as he paſſed by a church where they had fled for refuge. 
They aſked him, what ailed him. He anſwered in great 
wrath, I will be bound to be hanged, but I will right this 
city. They laughed at his words, ſaying, a proper fquire to 
right the city of Naples! Maſſaniello replied, do not laugh ; 
I ſweat by God, if I had two or three of my humour, you 
 ſhou'd fee what I could do. Will you join with me? They 
anſwered, yes. Plight me then your faith, which having 
done, he departed. A little after he fell into a great pal- 
fion, becauſe his fiſh was taken from him by ſome of the 
court, becauſe he had not paid the tax. 3 
Ne then reſolved to make uſe of the occaſion of the 
murmurings of the people againſt the tax on fruit. He 
went among the fruit ſhops that were in that quarter, ad- 
| viſing 
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inng them that the next day, they ſhould come all united 


to market, with a reſolution to tell the country fruiterers, 
that they would buy no more taxed. fruit. . 
A number of boys uſed to afſemble in the market place 


to pick tp ſuch fruit as fell. Maſſaniello got among theſe, 


taught them ſome cries and clamours ſuited to his purpoſe, 
and enrolled ſuch a number of them between 16 and 17 


| fears of age, that they came to be 500, and at laſt 2000. 


this militia he made himſelf general, giving every one 


of them in their hands a little weak cane. The Thopkeepers 


obſerving his inſtructions, there happened the next day a 
great tumult between them and the fruiterers, which the 
regent of the city ſent Anaclerio, the ele of the people, to 
Among the fruiterers was a couſin of Maſfiniello's, who 
according to the inſtructions given him, began more than 
any to inflame the people. He ſaw that he could ell his 
fruit but at a low price, which when the tax was paid would 
not quit coſt, He fell into a great rage, threw two large 


| baſkets on the ground and cried out, God gives plenty and 


the bad government a dearth, I care not a ſtraw for this 


fruit, let every every one take of it? The boys eagerly 


Yan 1 and eat the fruit. Maſſaniello ruſhed in a- 
mong diem, crying, no tax, no tax. But Ænaclerio threat. 
ening him with "whipping and the gallies, not only the 


Fruiterers, but all the people, threw figs, apples, and other 


fruits with great fury in his face. Maſſaniello hit him on 


the breaſt with a ſtone, and encouraged his militia of boys 


to do the ſame. But Anaclerio ſaved his life by Hight. 

Upon this ſucceſs the people flocked in great numbers to 
the market place, and exclaimed aloud againſt thoſe into- 
Terable grievances under which they groaned;; 'protefting 
their reſolution to ſubmit no longer to them. The fury 


Nill increaſing, Maſlaniello leapt upon the higheſt table 
which was among the fruiterers, and harangued the crowd, 


comparing himſelf to Moſes, who delivered the Egyptians 


from the rod of Pharoah ; to Peter, who was a"fiſherman 


as well as himſelf, yet reſcued Rome and the world from the 
Tavery of ſatan ; promiſing them a like deliverance from their 
'oppreffions by his means, and proteſting his readineſs to lay 
down his life in ſuch a glorious cauſe, Maſſaniello repeat- 
ing often "theſe and ſuch like words, wonderfully inflamed 
the minds of the people; who were diſpoſed in their hearts 


to co-operate With him to this purpoſe, - 
Om N 
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To begin the work, there was fire put to the houſe that 


was next the toll houſe for fruit, both which were burnt 
to the ground, with all the books and accounts, and goods 
and furniture. This being done, every one ſhut up his 
ſhop, and .the numbers increaſing, many thoufand people 


uniting themſelves, they went to other parts of the city, 
where all the other toll houſes were, them they. plundered 
of all their writings, and books, great quantities of money, 
with many rich moveables, all which they threw into a great 
fire of ſtraw, and burnt to aſhes in the ſtreets. The people, 
meeting with no reſiſtance, aſſumed more boldneſs, and 


made towards the palace of the viceroy. 


The firſt militia of Maſſaniello conſiſting of 2000 boys, 
marched on, every one lifting up his cane with a piece of 


black cloth on the. top, and with doleful and loud cries 


excited the compaſſion, and intreated the aſſiſtance of their 


fellow citizens. : 


Being come before the palace, they cried out amain, that 


they would not be freed of the fruit tax only, but of all 


others, eſpecially that of corn. At laſt they entered the 
palace and rifled it, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance. of the 


guards, whom they. difarmed. The viceroy got into his 


coach to ſecure himſelf within the church of St. Lewis ; 
but the people ſpying him ſtopped the coach, and with 
naked ſwords on each ſide of it, threatened him, unleſs he 
would take off the taxes. With fair promiſes, and all aſ- 
ſurances of redreſs, and by throwing money among the 
multitude, which they were greedy to pick up, he got 
at laſt ſafe into the church, and ordered the doors to be 


ſhut. 


The people applied to the prince of Biſignano, who was 


much beloved by them, to be their defender and interceſſor. 


He promiſed to obtain what they deſired. But finding him 
ſelf unable after much labour and fatigue to reſtrain their 
licentiouſneſs or quell their fury, he took the firſt opportu- 
ry of diſengaging himſelf from the. labyrinth of that 
popular tumult. e e e, ee, nn OT, 

After the retirement of the prince, the people, finding 


themſelves without a head, called out for Maſſaniello to be 
their leader and conductor, which charge he accepted. 


They appointed Genoino, a prieſt of approved knowledge, 
temper and abilities, to attend his perſon; and to him they 


added for a companion the aforenamed famous Banditto 


Perrone. Maſſaniello by his ſpirit, good ſenſe and bravery 


won 
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won che hearts of all the people, inſomuck that they bread ; 
willing to transfer unto him ſolemnly the ſupreme command, 


and to obey him accordingly. EO 
A ſtage was erected in the middle of the market place, 


where cloathed in white like a mariner, he with his coun- 
ſellors gave public audience, received petitions, and gave 
ſentence in all cauſes both civil and criminal. He had 


no leſs than 1 50, ooo men under his command. An incre- 


dible multitude of women alſo appeared with arms of Var 


rious ſorts, like ſo _ amazons. 
A liſt was made of above 60 perſons who had Fares 


the taxes, or been any ways concerned in the cuſtomhouſes; 


and, as it was ſaid, they had enriched themſelves with 
the blood of the people, and ought to be made examples to 
future ages; an order was iſſued, that their houſes and 
goods ſhould be burnt; which was executed accordingly, 
and with ſo much order, that no one was ſuffered to touch 


the leaſt thing or carry it away. Many, for ſtealing but 


very ſmall, trifles from the flames, were hanged by the pub- 
lic executioner in the market A by the command of 


Maſſaniello. | 


© While theſe horrid assis were ates the viceroy . 
thought of every method to appeaſe the 'people, and bring 


them to an accommodation. He applied to the archbiſhop, 


of whoſe attachment to the government he was well aſ- 


ſured, and of whoſe paternal care and affection for them, 
the people had-no doubt. He gave him the original char- 


ter of Charles the Vth (which exempted them from all 
taxes, and which they had all along inſiſted upon) confirmed 


by lawful authority, and likewiſe an indulgence or pardon 
for all offences whatſoever committed. The biſhop found 
means to induce Maſſaniello to convoke all the captains and 
chief commandeis of the people together, and great hopes 


were conceived that an happy accommodation would en- 


ſue. 5 
But while this buſineſs was tranſadting, 500 banditti 


all armed on horſeback entered the city, under pre- 


tenee that they came for the ſervice of the people, but in 
reality to deſtroy Maſſaniello, as it appeared afterwards; for 


they diſcharged ſeveral ſhot at him, ſome of which ad 
narrowly miſſed him. 

This immediately put a ſtop to the whole buſineſs, akd 
it was ſuſpected that the viceroy had ſome hand in the con- 


ſpiracy. The ſtreets were — barricaded, and 


orders 
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orders were given that the aqueducts leading to the caſtle, 
where the viceroy and family, and all the principal officers 
of ſtate were, ſhould be cut off, and that no. proviſions, 
except ſome. few roots and herbs ſhould be carried thither. 
The viceroy: applied again to the archbiſhop, to aſſure the 
people of his ſincere good intentions towards them, his ab- 
horrence of the deſigns of the banditti, and bis reſolution 
to uſe all his authority to bring them to due puniſhment, 
Thus the treaty, was again renewed, and ſoon; compleated. 
This being done, it was thought proper that Mallaniello, 
ſhould go to the palace to viſit the viceroy. He gave or- 
ders that all the ſtreets leading to it ſhould be clean, 
ſwept, and that all maſters of families ſhould hang their 
windows and balconies with their richeſt filks and tapeſtries. 

He threw off his mariner's, habit, and dreſſed himſelf in, 
cloth of filver, with a fine plume of feathers in his hat, and 
mounted upon a prancing ſteed, with a drawn ſword in his 
band, he went attended by fifty thouſand of the choiceſt of 


Nhile he was in conference with the vicerog in a bal. 
cony, he gave him ſurpriſing proofs of the ready obedience. 
of the people. Whatever cry he gave out, it was imme- 
diately ecchoed ; when he put his finger upon his mouth, 

there was 2 profound univerſal filence, that ſcarce a man 
was ſeen to breathe, At laſt he ordered they ſhould all 
retire, which was punctually and preſently obeyed, as if 
they bad all vaniſhed away. On the Sunday following the 
eapitulations were 75 and ſolemnly ſworn to in the ca- 
thedral church to be obſerved for ever. | | 
Maſſaniella declared, that now having accompliſhed, his 
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honeſt deſigns, he would return again to his former occu- 
ion, If he had kept this reſolution, he might juſtly have. 


deen reckoned one ot᷑ the Free heroes, that any age or 
eguntry ever produced, But as it is diverſely report 
either thro' the inſtigations of his wife and kindred, thro 
fear, or allured by the experienced ſweets of rule and 
power, he ſtill continued his authority: and what is worſe, 
exerciſed it in 2 very capricious and tyrannical manner, inſo- 
much that his beſt friends began to be afraid of him. 
He ſeems indeed to have fallen into a phrenzy, which might 
naturally enough be occaſioned by his ſudden elevation, his 
care and vigilance (for he ſeldom either eat or flept during. 
the whole tranſation) and by his immoderate drinking of 


Rropg wine, which excels he gave into on the happy be 
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Four hardy gentlemen took an opportunity of aſliflinating - 
him. As he fel}, he only cried out Ungrateful traitors!” 
His head was thrown in one ditch, and his body inte another. 


ANSON (GzozGz) Lord, whoſe merit as a naval 
commander raifed him to the rank of nobility, was the 
ſon of William Anſon, Eſq; of gy 2 very 


ancient and worthy family in Staffordſhire. He betrayed an 
early paſſion for naval glory, and took the greateſt delight 
in reading and hearing the ſtories of our moſt diſtinguiſhed 
voyagers and admirals.” His father therefore gaye him an 
education ſuitable to his genius; and in the year 1722, he was 
made captain of the //zazle Sloop; and in the year follow- 
ing of the Scarborough man of war; in which ſtation he 
behaved with the greateſt intrepidity and valour. 

On the breaking out of the Spaniſh war, he was appoint- 
ed to command a fleet of five ſhips deſtined to annoy the 
enemy in that dangerous and unfrequented fea, which lies 
beyond America, and in that unexpected quarter to attack 


them with vigour. His departure being unaccountably de- 
| layed ſome months beyond the proper ſeaſon, he ſailed abqut - 


the middle of September 1740, and about the vernal equi- 


nox, in the moſt tempeſtuous weather, arrived in the latitude 


of Cape Horn. He doubled that dangerous cape in March 
1741, after a bad paſſage of 40 days, in which he loſt two 
ſhips ; and by the ſcurvy four or five men in a day. He 


arrived off Juan Fernandes in June, with only two ſhips, 
beſides two attendants on the ſquadron, and 335 men. He 


left it in September, took ſome prizes, and burnt Paita ;. and 
ſtaid about the coaſt of America till May 1742. He then 
croſſed the ſouthern ocean, proceeding with the Centurion 


only, the other ſhips having been deſtroyed, in Augult. 


Having refreſhed his crew at Tinian, he failed in October 
for China; ſtaid there till the beginning of 17433 waited 
for the galleon at the Philippian iſlands, met her on the 
20th of June, and took her, Having fold the prize in 
China, he ſet ſail for England, December 1743, and on the 
15th of June 1744 arrived at Spithead, having failed in a fog 
bo the midit of a French fleet then cruiſing in the chan- 
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the blue ; and one of the lords of the admiralty. In April 
1745 he was made rear admiral of the white, and in July 
1746, vice admiral of the blue. He was alſo choſen — 

8 | | = preſent 


Soon after bis return, he was appointed rear admiral of 
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- preſent the borough” of Heydon in partiament. That win- 
ter he commanded the channel ſquadron a long and tem- 
| DUS EMTs 0; 1H 205 ADH SR 114 1 FORE STS © 
In the following ſummer, being then on board the Prince 
George of ninety guns, 2 with admiral Warren 
and 12 ſhips more, he interrupted off Cape Finiſterre, a 
powerful fleet bound from France to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies; and by his valour and conduct again emiched him- 
ſelf and his officers, and ſtrengthened the Britiſh navy, by 
taking ſix men of war and four Eaſt Indiamen, not one of 
them eſcaping. The French admiral M. Jonquiere- on pre- 
ſenting bis ſword to the conqueror, ſaid. Monfieur vous 
avez vaincu VInvincible, & la Glorie vous ſuit,” pointing 
to the two ſhips ſo named. . 
Tie king, viz, George II. for his ſignal ſervices, re- 
warded him with a peerage, bo the title of lord Anſon, 
baron of Soberton in Hants. In the ſame year he was ap- 
-pointed vice admiral of the red; and on the death of Sir 
John Norris, vice admiral of England. In the year 1748, 
he was appointed admiral of the blue, and commanded the 
Fquadron that convoyed the late king to and from Holland; 
and ever after conſtantly attended his majeſty in his foreign 
-expeditions. In the year 1751, he was appointed firft 
lord of the admiralty, in which ſtation he continued, with a 
very ſhort interval till his death, ng. 
In 1758, being then admiral of the white, having hoiſted 
his flag on board the Royal George, of one hundred guns, 
he failed from Spithead on the firſt of June, with a formi- 
dable fleet, Sir Edward Hawke commanding under him ; and 
by cruizing continually before Breſt, he covered the de- 
ſcents that were made that ſummer at St. Malo's and Cher- 
Aſter this he was appointed admiral} and comman- 
der in chief of his majeſty's fleets. The laft ſervice he 
performed was convoying to England our: preſent queen 
Charlotte. He had been for. ſome time in a languſhing 
ſtate of health, but died ſuddenly juſt after having been 
walking in his garden, at his ſeat at Moor Park, in- Hert- 
fordſhire, on June 6th, 1762. He married the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the late. earl of Hardwicke, who died before him 
without iſſue. | F 
As to his natural diſpoſition, he was calm, cool, and 
ſteady: but it is reported, that our honeſt undeſigning ſea- 
man was frequently a dupe at play; and it was wittily ob- 
ſerved of him, that he had been round the world, but never 
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n it. No performance ever met with a more favourable re- 


ception than Lord Anſon's Voyage round the World: four 
large impreſſions were ſold off in a twelvemonth; it has 
been tranſlated into moſt of the European languages, and 
ſill ſupports its reputation. It was compoſed under his lord- | 
ſhip's own inſpection, and from the materials which he fur- 
niſhed, by Mr. Benjamin Robins, who deſigned, if he had 


remained in England 
ſecond part of it. 


„ to have favoured the world with a 


ARE TA Us, a phyſician of Cappadocia, but in what 
time he flouriſhed, authors are not agreed; ſome placing 
him under Aguſtus Ceſar, others under Trajan or Adrian. 
However, his works are very valuable. The beſt editions 
were publiſhed , by Dr. Wigan and Dr. Boerhaave. Dr. 
Wigan's was elegantly and correctly printed in folio, at 
Oxford 1723. In his preface he gives an account of all 
the preceeding editions. To this are ſubjoined, diſſerta- 


tions on the age of Aretzus, his ſect, his {kill in anatomy, 
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and his method of cure. At the end is à large collection of 
various readings with notes on them; a treatiſe on the au- Gen. Diet. 


thor 's Ionic dialect, and a Greek index by the learned Mr. 
Maittaire, Dr. Boerhaave's was publiſhed at Le 
with many emendations and improvements. 


yden, 1731, 


' ARBUTHNOT, (Dr. John) one of the moſt cele- 
brated wits in the reign of queen Anne, and an eminent 
phyſician, was the ſon of an epiſcopal clergyman in Scot- 
land, nearly allied to the noble family of that name. He 
had his education in the univerſity of Aberdeen, where he 
took the degree of doctor of phyſic, The revolution de- 
prived the father of his church preferment; and though he 
was poſſeſſed of a ſmall paternal eſtate, yet neceſſity obliged 
the ſon to ſeek his fortune abroad. He came to London, 


and at firſt, as it is ſaid, for his ſupport taught the mathe- 


maticks. About this time, viz. in the year 1695, Dr. Wood- 
ward's Eſſay towards ' a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth was 
publiſhed, which contained ſuch an account of the univer- _ 
{al deluge, as our author thought inconſiſtent with truth: 

he therefore drew up an examination of it. This work, 


entitled, An Examination of Dr. Moodtuard's Accaunt 
Deluge, &c. with a compariſon between Steno's Phi 


4 tbe 
2 


and the Doctor's, in the Caſe of Marine Bodies dug up 
out of the Earth, &c. was publiſhed 
Vor. XL: © 6 


in 8yo, 1695, 


"> 


and 


gave 


18 4 ARBUTHN OT. 8 
gave him no ſmall ſhare of literary fame. His extenſive 
learning, and facetious and agreeable converſation, intro- 
duced him by degrees into practice, and he became eminent 
in his profeſſion. Being at Epſom, prince George of Den- 
mark was ſuddenly taken ill, he was called in to his affiſt- 
ance. His advice was ſucceſsful, and his highneſs happily 
recovering, employed him always afterwards as his phyſician. 
In conſequence of this, upon the indiſpoſition of Dr. Hannes, 
he was appointed phyſician in ordinary to queen Anne 1709, 
and admitted a fellow of the college, as he had been ſome 
ears of the royal fociety, His gentle manners, polite 
learning, and excellent talents entitled him to an intimate 
correſpondence and friendſhip with the celebrated wits of 
this time, Pope, Swift and Gay; and in the year 1714, he 
engaged with the two former of thefe in a delle, to write a 
fatire on the abufe of human learning in every branch, 
which was to have been executed in the humorous manner 
of Cervantes, the original author of this ſpecies of fatire, 
under the hiſtory of feigned adventures. But this project 
was put a ſtop to by the fatal incident of the queen's death, 
| When they had only drawn out an imperfe& eſſay towards 
Warbur. it, under the title of the firſt book of the memoirs of Mar- 
ton's Note tinus Scriblerus. Dr. Warburton tells us, that the travels 
to theſe me- Of Gulliver, the treatife of the profound, of literary criticiſm 
mals. on Virgil, and the memoirs of a pariſh clerk, are only ſo 

Note to let. Many detached parts and fragments of this work. _ 

ter firſtin The ſame writer declares, that polite letters never loſt 
| Pope's more than by the defeat of this ſcheme, in which each of 
= this illuſtrious triumvirate would have found exerciſe for 
| his own peculiar talent, beſtdes conſtant employment for 
that they all had in common. Arbuthnot was ſkilled in 
every thing which related to ſcience, Pope was maſter of the 

fine arts, and Swift excelled in the knowledge of the 

world : wit they had all in equal meaſure, and that fo large, 

Conchufion that no age perhaps ever produced three men to whom na- 
of che m.: ture had more bountifully beſtowed it, or art brought it to 
moirs of higher perfection. 5 =. 
Scriblerus. The queen's death, and the diſaſters which fell upon his 
friends on that occaſion, ſunk deeply upon our author's 
ſpirits; and to divert his melancholy, he paid a viſit to his 


Supflement brother, a banker at Paris. His ſtay there however, was 


to Biogra · 


phia Britan- but very ſhort; he returned to London, and having loſt 
nica, p. 35. his former reſidence at St. James's, took a houſe in Dover- 
ſtreet, In 1727 he publiſhed Tables. of ancient Coins, 

| MWeigbis 
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8 72 * ap Meaſures, in 4to. He comimed, to * : 

4 rig with, good reputation, and diverted bis leiſure hours 

t in writing papers of wit and humour. He contributed in 

1 the year 1732 towards detecting and puniſhing the ſcan- 

P dalous, frauds and abuſes that had been carried on, under a 

4 the ſpecious name of the Charitable Corporation. The | 

Y ſame. year he publiſhed, bis excellent Ey concerning the 

7 Nature, o, Aliments the Choice F tbem, c. which wẽwas 

„ followed next year bo the Effects of Air on Human Bodies. 

e He was apparently led to the/ ſubjects of theſe treatiſes by 

e he conſideration of his own. caſe, an aſthma, which gradu- 

E ally increaſing with his years, became ſhortly after deſpatate 

f and incurable. In the year 1734 he retired to Hampſtead, 

id in hopes of finding ſome ſmall frelief for this affliction; but 

a he died at his houſe in Cork-ſtreet, Burlington gardens, in * 

, Feb. 1735. He was a married man and had: — l 

1 particularly George and Anne; the former enjoys a place 

7 of conſiderable profit in the exchequer office; and was one 

+ of the executors to Mr. Pope's. will, and the other a, 

Fd legatee. 32 15 N. 

8 Mr. Pope, ina a latter. to Mr. Digby, : ted Sept. 1. 1 L992 London | 

bh tells him, that the firſt time he ſaw the doctor, dean Swift ee * 

Is obſerved to him, that he was a man that could do every thing 

m but alt... He appears to have been. in, all reſpects a moſt 

ſo accompliſhed and” amiable perſon; . He has ſhewed,, himſelf. 
equal to any of his cotemporaries in humour, vivacity and 

1 learning; and he was ſuperior to moſt men in the moral 

0 


duties of life, in acts of humanity and beneyolence,, His 
letter to Mr. Pope, wrote as it were upon his death- bed, 
and which no one can read without the tendereſt emotion, 
UE diſcovery ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach of 
hais diſſolution, as could be inſpired only by a clear con- 


e 
2 | 


IC ſcience, and the calm retroſpect of an uninterupted ſeries 

e, of virtue. In 1751, came out, in two vol. 8vo. printed 

* at Glaſgow, The miſcellancous works.of the late Dr. Arbutb- 

to not, which are ſaid to comprehend, with what, js inſerted in 

KK Swifts miſcellanies, all the ee of wir and. FAROE: of 

ro this admirable author. 8881 15 pods ran, 

Us J 0 AN ( or Arc) 3 called the abi at 07. 3 
oP | leans, was born at an- obſcure village upon the borders of | 
ft Lorrain, ae ſhe —— a ſervant in an inn. She lived at 

r- the unhappy t ime, when the French monarchy was . Almoſt 

ta totally ruined by the arms of Henry V. and after his death, 


O * 
2 W y 
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by theſe of the duke of Bedford. She ſeems to have been 
a thorough enthuſiaſt. Fancying hetſelf divinely inſpired, 
and appointed by heaven to deliver her country, ſhe ob- 
tained, | after ſome difficulty, an audience of the king. 
Charles, either convinced of her divine authority, or think- 
ing the part ſhe acted might have its political uſes, gave che 
intire direction of his military affairs into her hands. | 
'Armed in mail, and brandiſhing the ſword of St. Catbe- 


rine, which ſhe had formally demanded, the maid imme- 
22 out for Orleans, which was then beſieged by the 

Her preſence added new fpirit to the troops: ſhe 
put herſelf at the head of every attack, and in a few weeks 
drove the enemy from the town. After this ſucceſs, ſe 
changed the war into an offenſive one; conducted Charles 
through the midſt of his enemies, to Rheims, where he 
was crowned, beat the Engliſh in all parts, and reſtored 
the luſtre of the French monarchy. After a train of for- 
tunate events, ſhe was at length taken priſoner, at the 
ſeige of Compiegne; and, contrary to all the rules of war, 


Engli 


and maxims among civilized nations, ſhe was put to death 


at Roan, by the Engliſh, Sorcery was the pretence, but 


4 "—_ and malice hs real en of their cruelty. 


ARI 8 T I D E 8 was an Athenian ſtateſman wy tier | 
He was contemporary with Themiſtocles ; by whoſe faction 


he was'baniſhed. But the Perſians, under Xerxes, invading 


Greece, it was thought proper to recal Ariſtides, as a per- 
ſon whoſe abilities might be uſeful in that emergence, We 


meet with few only of his military exploits He was pre- 
ſent at the battle of Salamis; and commanded the Athenians 


at the battle of Platea, where the power of Mardonius was 
broken. But his character was chiefly eminent for his civil 
virtues; his wiſdom in government, his N . er Neat 


generolity, and above all bis e erk 


ASTELIL. (Many): the great ornament of her 


ſex, and country, was the daughter of — Aſtell, an 


opulent merchant at Neweaſtle upon Tyne, where ſhe "was 
born about the year 1668. She was educated in a manner 


ſuitable to her ſtation, and amongſt other accompliſhments, 
was miſtreſs of the French, and had ſome knowledge of 


the Latin tongue. Her uncle, a clergyman, obſerving in | 
ber ſome marks of a promiſing genius, took her under his 
tuition, and taught her mathematicks, logic an ne 


* 
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„ 


She left the place of her nativity when ſhe. was + about twenty 
of age, and ſpent the remaining part of her life at 


ndon; and at Chelſea, . Here ſhe purſued her ſtudies with | 
great aſſiduity, made great proficiency in the. above men- 


tioned ſciznges, and acquired a more compiete knowledge 
of many claſſic authors. Among theſe Seneca, Epictetus, 
Hierocles, Antoninus, Tully, Plato and Kenophon were 


her principal favourites. 


Her life was ſpent in writing for the advancement. of | 


learning, religion and virtue; and in the practice of thoſe 
religious duties which. ſhe , ſo zealouſly- and pathetically re- 
commended to others; and in which perhaps: no one Was 
ever more ſincere and devout. Her ſentiments-of piety, chari- 


ty, humility, friendſhip, and other chriſtian graces, were 


very refined and ſublime ; and ſhe peſſeſſed them in ſuch a 
diſtinguiſhed manner, as would have done her honour even 
in primitive times. But religion ſat very gracefully upon 


her, unattended . with any forbidding airs of ſour neſs 


or moroſeneſs. Her mind was generally calm and 
ſerene; and her converſation was innocently facetious, 
and highly entertaining. She would ſay, The good Chrif- 
tian only hath reaſon, and he always ought, to be chear- 
ful. And, That deject ed loss and melancholy airs were very 
unſeemly. in à Chriſtian. But theſe ſubjects ſhe hath treated 
at large in ſome of her excellent writings. / Some very great 
men. bear. teſtimony of the merit of her works, ſuch as Drs. 
Hickes, Walker, and Atterbury; Meſſ. Norris, Dod- 


well and Evelyn, men whoſe. Judgement will barely be 


called in queſtion. 

She was remarkably abſtemious, and ſeemed to enjoy an 
uninterrupted ſtate of health, till a few years beſoge ber 
death; when having one of her breaſts cut off, it fo much 


impaired her conſtitution, that ſhe did not long ſurvive it. 


This painful operation ſhe underwent without diſcovering the 
leaſt timidity or impatience, without a groan or a ſigh; and 
ſhewed the ſame reſolution and refigpation during her whole 
illnes. When ſhe was confined io her bed by a gradual 
decay, and the time of her diſſolution drew near, ſhe order- 


* 


ed her ſhrowd and coffin to be made, and biought to her ? 


bed-ſide; and theie to reman, in ker view, as a conſtan wh, 


memento of her approaching ia and to keep her mi 
fixed on proper contemplations. oh, died in the year 1731, 


in * OM Far of her age, 0 was buried at e 8 
- or 


* 
. *% 
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Her writings are 
A ſerious propoſal to the ties for the advatichment their 
true and greateſ} intereſt, Sc. And a ſecond part to the ſame, 
wherein a method is offered for the improvement of their minds. 
Both theſe were printed together in 12mo. in London. 169 3 22 

Letters concerning the love of God, publiſhed by F. Nor rs | 
M. A. reftor of Bemerton, London, 1695 1 . 
An eſſay in defence of the female In à letter to 4 
lady. Written by a lady, Wrote in the 2 1696, (if 270 
ne reprinted,” 

"Reflexions upon marriage. To which | is added, a preface, in 
anſwer to ſome objections. London, 8v0. 1705, 2d edit. 

Moderation truly ſtated or a review of a late — 


entitled, Moderation a Virtue, or the occaſional conformiſi 


735 from the imputation of hypocriſy. London, to. 1704. 
refatory diſcourſe is addreſſed to Dr. Davenant, author 
of the pamphlet, and of eſſays on peace and war, &c. and | 
will be a laſting teſtimony of her being admirably weil verſed | 
in our conſtitution both in church and Hate. A rare accom | 
pane? in a Woman. 
air way with the di enters and their patrons, not writ 
by Mr, L——y, or any other furious TFacobite, whether 
clergyman or layman'; but by a very moderate perſon and duti- 
Ful ubjett to the queen, London, 1704. 4to 
hile this treatiſe was in the preſs, Dr. D'Avenant pub- 


liſhed a new edition of his Moderation ſtill a Virtue: to 


Which ſhe immediately returned a very fatisfaCtory anſwer 


Ballard's 


memoirs of 


ſeve 
dies ir . 


Britain. 


in a poſtſcript to this book. 
The Chriſtian religion, as profeſſed by a daughter of the 
2 of England, Cc. London, 1705, 8v0. 


An impartial enquiry into the cauſes of rebellion and civil | 
war _ this kingdom, in an examination of Dr. K ennet ty fer- ; 


mon. Juan. 30. 1703-4. 


© 


Ruffinus. 
Socrates. 
Cave's Car- 
tophylax. 

Bi ngham' 8 
antiquities, 


75 


"ATHANASIUS (ST. y' was born at Klerabdtla, of | 
heathen parents, about the beginning of the fourth century. 
He was taken notice of when very young by Alexander, | 
biſhop of this ſee, in acting a play repreſenting the Chriſtian | 
. prieſthood, with others of his equals, This kind of enter- 
tainment was uſually exhibited on the feaſt-day, which was 


qaflitured i in memory of Peter, ſometime their biſhop, and a 


martyr. The prelate being greatly pleaſed with his manner, 
and being perſuaded that he would in time become the real 
character which he ſo grace repreſented, took care to 


have 


ATHANASIUS. 


have him educated in all good learning ; and when he was 
of age, ordaingd him deacon. He took him in his company 
when he attended the council of Nice, where Athanaſius 
greatly diſtinguifhed himſelf as an able and zealous oppoſer 
of the Arian hereſy, Soon after the diffolution of the coun- 
cil, Alexander died, and Athanaſius was appointed to ſuc - 
ceed him in the government of the church of Alexandria, 

Arius, and ſome of the principal of his followers, renoun- 
ced their errors, and ſubſcribed to the Nicene faith; by 


which means they obtained the countenance and favour of 


the emperor Conſtantine, He wrote letters to Athanaſius, 
inſiſting upon his re-admitting Arius into the church, and re- 
ceiving him to communion ; which he peremptorily and in- 


flexibly refuſed to do, tho? urged warmly by imperial autho- 


rity, and menaced with the rod of royal vengeance. While 
he thus lay under the emperor's diſpleaſure, his enemies took 
the opportunity of bringing againſt him many grievous accuſa- 
tions, which however appeared in the end to be falſe and 
groundleſs. Among others they charged him with maiming 


- 


one Arſenius, and cutting off his hand; which, as they 


affirmed, he made uſe ot for the purpoſes of magic and ſor- 
cery. To this charge he was called to anſwer at the bar. 
It happened fortynately that he found Arſenius, and produced 
him in perſon at his trial, covered with a cloak. He aſked 
his accuſers if they knew Arſenius, which they affirmed; he 
aſked again, if that was the real perſon, to which they 
aſſented. Ne then turned up one {ide of Arſenius's cloak 
and ſhewed them one of his hands; they ſurmiſed that he 
wanted the other. When he had kept them in ſuſpence for 
ſome time, he turned up the other ſide of the cloak, and 


ſhewed them the other hand: and then ſaid, you ſee Arſe- 


nius hath two hands, now let mine accuſers ſhe you from 
what place the third hand was cut off, ia 


4 


His enemies could not but be aſhamed at this plain con- 


viction of their treachery ; but however, their enmity did 


not ceaſe : they, ſoon forged another accuſation againſt him 
to the emperor, viz. That he threatened that he would take 


care that no corn ſhould be carried from Alexandria to 
Conſtantinople ; and ſaid that there were four prelates 
ready to teſtify that they had heard ſuch words from his own 
mouth. This greatly incenſed the emperor, and he exiled 
him into France. Tho' ſome writers intimate, that this 


ſentence was not the effect of his reſentment but bis policy, 
which indeed is more probable. For it was the earneſt de- 
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r 
ſire of this good emperor to remove all frivolous diſputes 
about words, and to allay the heats and annimoſities among 
Chriſtians, and to reſtore peace and unanimity to the church. 


He muſt look upon Athanaſius to be 'a great obſtacle to this 


his favourite deſign, as he could by no means be brought to 
communicate with the Arians. This part of Athanaſius's 
conduct may ſeem to us at this diſtance to be indefenſible: 
for to all appearance, there was at that time but one com- 


pound word, viz. homoouſies, i, e. of one ſub/tance, the ſubject 


cauſe of contention between them; a word unwarranted 
by ſcripture authority, indeterminate and vague in its ſig- 


nification, and applied to a ſubject, to which, as is con- 


feſſed by all, human comprehenſion is inadequate. It 
can only be ſaid that Athanaſius had all reaſonable 
conviction, that the condeſcenſion and compliance of the 
Arians was inſincere and hypocritical, of which indeed hiſ- 
tory gives us ſome ſhocking proofs, Among others take the 
following,* b | 


After the death of the emperor he was recalled by his ſuc- 


ceſſor Conſtantine the younger, and reſtored to his ſee, and 
received by his people with great joy. This emperor's 
reign was ſhort: and his enemies ſoon found means to draw 
down upon him the diſplcaſure of Conſtantius; and terrified 
with his threats, he ſought his ſafety by flight, and hiding 
himſelf in a ſecret and obſcure place. Julius, at this time 
biſhop of Rome, being greatly affected with the injurious 
treatment of Athanaſius, ſought him out in his obſcurity, 
and took him under his protection. He ſummoned a general 
council at Sardis, where the Nicene creed was ratified, and 
where it was determined that Athanaſius, with ſome others 
. ſhould be reſtored to their churches. This decree the em- 
peror betrayed great unwillingneſs to comply with, till he 
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4 know, the mind and diſpoſition of 


6 Arius, ſent for him to his palace, 
*: demands of him whether he woyld 
« ſubſcribe unto the canons of ; 
« Vicene councell. He without any 


t more ado, very chearfully puts to 


« bis hand; whereas, for all that, 
« he dallied both craftily and lewdly 
« both with the decrees of that coun- 


ce The emperor being deſirous | to 


«© crafty jugling which he uſed to 
« bleare their eyes in ſubſcribing, as 
& I have heard, was tbis. Arius wrote 
F<” his opinion in a piece of paper of 
& his own, the ſame he carrieth under 
& his arm in his boſom: coming to 


6 the book, he takes his oath, that | 


© he verily. believed as he had written, 


„ This which I write of him, I have 


ce heard to be moiſt true. 


ff cell. The emperor marvelling at The eccleſiaſticall hiſtorie of Socra- 


ec this, put him to his oath: be 
0 Fally and feignedly ſware alſo, The 


„ 
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tes Scholaſticus, tranſlated by Meredith 


_ Hanmer, doctor in divinity, fol. p. 250, 


was 
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ATHANASIUS. 


was influenced by the warm interpoſition of his brother in 
the weſt. At this time the empire was divided between the _ 


two ſurviving brothers. Being thus prevailed upon, or 


rather indeed conftrained by neceſlity, he wrote ſeveral 


letters with his own hand, which are ſtill extant, to Atha- 
naſius, to invite him to Conſtantinople, and to aſſure him of 
a ſafe conduct. He reſtored him, by an edict, to his biſhop- 

rick ; wrote letters both to the clergy and laity of — 


dria to give him a welcome reception; and commanded that 
ſuch acts, as where recorded againſt him in their courts and 


ſynods, ſhould be eraſed. 


It may not be improper to mention here, that when oh 


emperor reſtored Athanaſius, be told him, that there were 
ſeveral people in Alexandria, who differed in opinion from 


him, and ſeparated themſelves from his communion; and 


he requeſted of him, that he would permit them to have one 
church for themſelves. The biſhop replied, the emperor's 


commands ſhould be obeyed, but he humbly preſumed to 
beg one favour in return, vi. that he would be pleaſed to 


grant one church in every city for ſuch as did not communis - 


cate with the Arians. The propoſal was made at the ſuit; 
and through the inſinuations of the Arians, who, when they 
heard the reply, and had nothing either reaſonable or plauſi- 
ble to object to it, thought proper to deſiſt from their ſuir, 


and make no more mention of it. This is one proof among 
many others, that the Arians had no reaſon to TOR 


Athanaſius with intolerant principles. 
At the death of Conſtans, which happened ſoot afterwards, 


he was again depoſed, and Conſtantius gave orders that he 


ſhould be executed wherever he was taken, He was rein- 


ſtated by gation, but before the end of that apoſtate's reign, 


was again-oblige 
pure Chriſtianity found a patron in Jovian, and the Nicene 
creed became again the ſtandard of catholic faith, Athana- 
ſius recovered his credit and his ſee, which he enjoyed unmo- 
lefted in the time of Valentinian : and even Valens, that 
furious and perſecuting Arian; thought it expedient to let 


him exerciſe his function unmoleſted, becauſe he found there 


was a great multitude of people in Egypt and Alexandria, 


wi. were determined to live and die with Athanaſius. He 


died in peace and tranquillity in the year 371, after having 
beer biſhop forty-ſix years. His works were publiſhed in 


Greek and Latin, at Heiceberg tbo? „and at t Fart 10275" in 


wo ol. folio, 
. I Photius 


to have recourſe to flight for ſafety. When 


wy 
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Cave's Photius greatly extols Athanaſius as an elegant, clear and 
Sbertorhy- excellent writer; and for the peculiar purity and beauty of 
Bingham's his ſtyle. It is controverted among learned men, whether 
antiquities. Athanaſius compoſed the creed which is commonly received 

under his name, Baronius is of opinion that it was compoſed 

by Athanaſius when he was at Rome, and offered to pope 

Julius, as a confeſſion of his faith. Which circumſtance is 

not at all likely, for Julius never queſtioned his faith. How- 

ever, a great many learned men have ſo far embraced the 
opinion of Baronius, as to aſcribe it to Athanaſius; as car- 

dinal Bona, Petavius, Bellarmine and Rivet, with many 

others of both communions. Scultetus leaves the matter in 

doubt; but the beſt and lateſt critics, who have examined 

the thing moſt exactly, make. no queſtion, but that it is to 

be aſcrived.. to a Latin author, Vigilius Tapſenſis, an Afri- 

can biſhop, who lived in the latter end of the fifth century, 

in the. time of the Vandalick Arian perſecution. The learned 

Voſſius and Queſnel have written particular differtations 

upon this ſubject. Their arguments are, 1. Becauſe this 
creed is. wanting in almoſt all the manuſcripts of Athanaſius's 

works. 2. Becauſe the ſtyle and contexture of it does not 

beſpeak a Greek but a Latin author. 3. Becauſe neither 

Cyril of Alexandria, not the council of Epheſus, nor pope 

Leo, nor the council of Chalcidon, have ever ſo much as 
mentioned it in all that they ſay again} the Neſtorian or 
Eutichian hereſies. 4. Becauſe this Vigilius Tapſenſis is 

known to have publithed ſeveral others of his writings under 

the. borrowed name of Athanaſius, with which this creed is 
commonly joined. Theſe reaſons have perſuaded ſuch men 

as. biſhop, Pearſon, archbiſhop Uſher, Dr. Cave, Schelſtrate, 

Pagi, and Dupin, critics of the beſt rank, to come into this | 

opinion, that this creed was not compoſed by Athanaſius, | 

but by a later and a Latin writer. But whoever was the au- 

thor of it, this no ways affects its orthodoxy ; ſince that 

muſt depend, not on human, but divine authority.. - 


B. 


Communi- JÞ ANIER (AxnTHoxy) licentiate in laws, member of 
— * 1 the academy of inſcriptions, and belles-lettres, and 
a2 nꝗ eccleſiaſtic in the dioceſe of Clermont, in Auvergne, 
where he applied himſelf to his ſeveral ſtudies, except phi- 
Joſophy, to purſue which, he went to Paris. His parents 
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to return 


this kind, was the chief reaſon to induce Banier to op 
r 


RANGES 

r to maintain him in this city, commanded him. 
home; but the friendſhips which he had contracted, 
and the ' pleafure which they gave him, were more irreſiſta- 
ble than the authority of his relations; for he told them, 
that he was determined to remain where he was, and ſeek, 
in the exertion of his abilities, for thoſe reſources which, 
from their indigence, he had not any title to expect. He 
was, very ſhortly afterwards, received into the family of 


being too 


Monſieur du Metz, preſident of the chamber of accounts, 


who intruſted to bim the education of his ſons, who always 
honoured him with their patronage and efteem. The exer- 
ciſes which he had ſet for theſe young gentlemen, gave birth 
to his * hiſtorical explanation of fables,” and, in ſome mea- 


| ſure, determined the author to make mytholygy the prin- 


cipal object of his ſtudies, during the remainder of his life. 
This work appeared at firſt only in two volumes in 12mo., 
but the uncommon taſte and erudition, diſcovered through 
the whole, were the cauſes of his obtaining, in the year 
1714, an admiſſion into the academy of inſcriptions and 
belles-lettres, as one of their ſcholars, In 1716, this order 
was ſuppreſs'd, and that of the aſſociates augmented to ten, 
in which number was Monſ. Banier. In 1729, he was 
elected one of their penſioners. In 1715 he publiſhed a new 


edition of his Explanation of fables,” in dialogues, to 


which he annexed a third volume: ſo great was the diffe- 
rence between this edition, and the firſt, that it became juſtly. 
entitled to all the merits of a new performance. Beſides the 
five dialogues, which he has added here, on ſubjects either 
not treated of in his former undertaking, or elſe very lightly 
mentioned, there is ſcarcely a fingle article which has not been 
retouched, and enriched by new conjectures; or rendered 
more valuable by the multitude of proofs which are advance 
in its ſupport. Until that time“ (ſays the abbe du Freſ- 


noy, in his catalogue of hiſtorians) (“ the origin of ancient 


4 fables had never been explained with ſuch knowledge 
“and diſcernment; mythology is ſought after at its firſt 
* ſource; profane hiſtory. Here are no endeavours to mark out 
« its affinity to the ſacted writings: and it is more than pro- 
4 bable that the ill ſucceſs which Huet biſhop of Avranches, 
% Bochart, and many others met with in their attempts of 
« fo fruitleſs an undertaking. This, however is a worl 
„in which the author, without looſing himſelf in the 
46 labyrinth's'of a ſcience, which is but too on KY Oe 


— 
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The turn which Monſ. Banier had for reſearches of this 


cellence, as an accompliſhed writer, than We ion 


planation, and the thirty diſſertations before the academy of 


In 1125 he gave new life to The treatiſes on Hiſtory 
and 


tions of this work had been already publiſhed, and in the 
third edition of the third volume, which was the appendix 


to the whole, ſcarce any thing appeared but articles which 


related to a former part of it, and an index, with referep- 
ces to the pages in which the principle matters were con: 
tained. 8 ee, 1 
Banier added thoſe parts ta their proper ſubjects, in the 
two firſt volumes, which were injudiciouſly deſigned to have 
been read, as detached pieces in the third. And in return 


for having ſtripped this laſt volume, and making it of ſuch 


poor conſequence, the able editor has replaced it by a new 
one; which is filled with tracts of hiſtory, anecdotes of 
litterature, critical remarks, compariſons, extracts from 


ſcarce and valuable books, ſentiments on various authors, . 


refutations of errors and ridiculous cuſtoms ; together with 
memorable ſayings and, lively repartees. Of equal, ſervice 
was banier to the third voyage of Paul Lucas, into Egypt; 
and that of Cornelius Bruyn, or Le Brun. That 1 aul 
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Lucas appeared in 1719, at Rouen, in three vol. 12mo. 


* 


With fegard to Corn, Le Brun, his voyage to the Levant 


was publiſhed in 1714, at Amſterdam, ih folio: and his 
voyage to the Eaſt Indies came alſo out in folio, at the ſame 
place, in 1718. Some bookſellers at Rouen, chuſing to re- 
print them both, intruſted the reviſing of them to Banier, 
who made ſeveral alterations, and added ſome; remarks. 


This edition appeared in 1725, in five vol. in 4to: but the 


Dutch one ib the beſt, His engagements with this work, 
were however, unable to prevent his application to mytho- 
logy, his favourite ſtudy, the ftuits of which appeared during 


the laſt ten years of his life; in his tranſlation of the meta- 
morphoſes of Ovid, with hiſtorical remarks and explana- 


tions; which was publiſhed in 1732, at Amſterdam, in 
folio, finely ornamented with copper plates, by Picart ; 
and reprinted at Paris in 1738, in two vol. 4to. And in 


his mythology, or fables explained by hiſtory, a work fult 


of the moſt important matter, printed at Paris in 1740, in 
two different forms, the one in three vol. in 4to. and the 
„ one a bs Rp rg 
The eighth volume of this extenſive work, treats of thoſe 
public and ſolemn ceremonies of the Greeks, which com- 
poſed a part of the religion of the ancients, and which were 
inſtituted in their age of heroes. 
The abbe already began to perceive the attacks of a dif- 
temper which ſeemed to be conducting him inſenſibly to the 
grave, when ſome bookſellers at Paris prevailed upon him 
to ſuperintend the new edition which they deſigned to give 
of + A general hiſtory of the ceremonies, manners, and 
religious cuſtoms of all the nations in the world, a magni- 


. ficent edition of which had made its appearance, about 


twenty years before that time, in Holland. Banier em- 
barked in this attempt, with monſieur L'Abbe le Maſcrier, 
a Jeſuit, who had aſſiſted in the French tranflation from 
Thuanus. This new edition, which was finiſhed in 1741, 
in ſeven volumes in folio, is much more valuable than the 
Dutch one; as there are in it numberleſs cotrections, a 
large quantity of articles, and ſeveral new diſſertations, 
which are written by theſe ingenious compilers. The Dutch 
author, particularly 'where he mentions the cuftoms and 


ceremonies of the Roman church, is more occupied in con- 
temptible endeavours to make his readers laugh, than  folidiy 


to inſtruct them. The new editors, whilſt they retained 
theſe paſſages, were alſo careful to amend them. 1 Abbe 
e Banier 


0 


Banier died en the 19th of Nov. 1741, in the fixty-ninth 
year of his. age. An Engliſh tranſlation of his mythology 
and fables of the ancients, was publiſhed in London, 1741, 
in four vol. ow. r 


Suez ts be BARRA TIER, or BARATIE R benni) was 
author. born at Schwobach, near Nuremburgh, in the margravate 
| 1 Anſpach, Jan. 10, 1721. His parents 
were Francis Baratier, miniſter of the French church of 
that town, and Anne Charles. At the age of three years 
he was capable of reading correctly. The French was his 
mother - tongue, joined to ſome few words of High Dutch. 
Inſenſibly, his father began to talk Latin to him, ttill at laſt, 
his ear being accuſtomed to the inflection and ſound of tge 
Latin words, he began of himſelf to utter them at random; 
this manner of proceeding, under the ſhew of amuſement, 
in walking with him, either abroad or at home, ſucceeded. ſo 
| well, that in leſs than twelve months, when he was near the 
| end of his fourth year, the Latin became as familiar to him as 
the French and the High Dutch, and at laſt grew his favourite 
tongue; though as yet he knew neither grammar conjuga- | 
tion or declination, nor had ever got a Hide by heart, 
Theſe three languages he conſtantly ſpoke, without mixing 
| or confounding them; talking French to his mother, Latin 
3 to his father, and High, Dutch to the ſervant maid, or the 
| neighbours children, who came to play with bim. 1 5 
a About the middle of his fifth year, in July 1725, his | 
father entered young Baratier in the Greek, but, by a me- 
thod ſo imperceptible, and by ſuch, an eaſy introduRion, | 
BY that this language gave him as little trouble as the preceed- | 
| ing. The: means he uſed were, however, ſo ſucceſsful, 
that at the end of fifteen months, the child, perfectly under- 
ftood all the Greek hiſtorical books of the old and new teſta- 
ment; and readily tranſlated, them into Latin. His father, 
by the ſame way, conducted him to the knowledge of the | 
Hebrew. This ſtudy, which he begun in October 2726, 
when he was five years and eight months old, was as little 
difficult to him as the former: in a year's time he perfeRly | 
knew all the books of the Hebrew code, even without | 
knowing either the Hebrew letters, or vowels, and with- | 
out perplexing himſelf with that confuſion of rules that makes | 


learning a burthen to youth, 


n 
"Mr. Baratier perceiving his ſon much delighted with the 
Hebrew, took care to improve his diſpoſition to the ut- 


moſt advantage. He employed the three following years 
in cultivating this tongue; at the end of which time, his 
ſcholar was ſo expert in the Hebrew text, that he not only 


could at firſt ſight, from a bible v. ithout the points, give 
the ſenſe of the original in Latin and French; but he could 
alſo, extempore, tranflate the Latin and French Verſions 
into Hebrew, almoſt word for word, or ſubſtitute equiva- 
lent expreſions in the place of any terms he was not yet 
maſter of. This he performed, not only with regard to 
the hiſtorical. books, but even Job, the pſalms, proverbs, 
and Iſaiah, which are known to be the moſt difficult books 
of the old teſtament, and which he tranſlated ' agreeable 
to the verſion of Caſtalio, the leaſt literal that we 
Have: - „ W 5g 
In 1728, and the eighth year of his age, he had all the 
Hebrew pſalms by heart; though he had taken no pains 


to learn them, only frequently reading them to his father. _ 


At the fame time, and by the ſame method, he made 


himſelf maſter of that collection of Hebrew ſentences, which 


Henry Opitius has publiſhed under the title of Biblia Parva, 
&c. which he read into Hebrew from any given verſion. 


He alſo wrote, with his own hand, this collection in the 


Hebrew characters, ſubſtituting his own Latin verſion in- 
ſtead of the inclegant one of Arias Montanus, which ap- 
pears in the edition of Optitius. He compoſed, about 
the ſame time, a dictionary of the moſt rare and difficult 


Hebrew words, interſperſed here and there . with critical 


remarks and philological obſervations ; "eg. curious for one 
of his years. Theſe two pieces were finiſhed in 1730, 


when he was between the age of nine and ten: the firſt 


contained 304 pages in 8vo, the ſecond, about 400 in gto. 
Having thus acquired the Hebrew to ſuch a degree as to 


_ compoſe in it himſelf both proſe and verſe, our young Bara- 


tier had the curioſity ro read the rabbinal writers, which was 

encreaſed by his peruſal, at that time of a great number of 

authors in philology and the ſacred antiquities. —  - 
Not contented with the great bible of Rabbi Moſes, ſon 


of Simeon Francfort, he read all he could lay his hands 
on; talmudiſts, commentators, hiſtorians, and even ſuch 


romances as are wrote in the vulgar characters of the Ger- 


man Jews. This Rabbinic ſcene laſted above a' year, in 


1731 


I 


1731 and 1732, till his 12th year. His father at length, 
to recal bim from ſuch frivolous ſtudies, propoſed to him 
the compoſition or tranſlation of ſome piece; and at 
laſt got him to fix on the. travels of Rabbi Benjamin, ſon 
of Jonas of Judela, as the treatiſe was both ſhort and enter- 
taining, He began this undertaking in December 1731, 
and employed only an hour or two in the day, he finiſhed 
rr Te ß 
But as his author appeared to him extremely dull, ob- 
ſcure, and even in ſome places ridiculous, he reſolved to 


dd a few explanatory and critical notes; theſe inſenſibly 


ſwelled into diſſertations, which formed a ſecond volume, 
and ſufficiently . diſcovered at that time the ſtrength of his 
judgment, and his ſkill in oriental learning. This deſign 
took him up till near the middle of the year 1732. About 
this time ended the Hebrew and Rabbinical ſtudies of young 
Mr. Baratier, _ . 


He had with theſe intermixed the knowledge of Chaldaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic, which he attained ſo far, as to read 
not only the ſcripture, but other writings in thoſe languages; 
thus he read ſome chapters of the Alcoran and the Joh 
hiſtory of EV Macin in Arabic He now applied . himſelf to 


the ſtudy of the Greek fathers, and the counſels of the four 


firſt ages of the church, which ſoon gave him a taſte for 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and divinity: and opened to him a 
vaſt field for reflections, obſervations, and diſſertations, of 
which ſome have been publiſhed, and the reſt remain in 
manuſcript. 5 5 


In the middle of theſe occupations two globes fell into 
his hands in October 1734. There needed no more to make 
a powerful diverſion from his former ſtadies; he contem- 
plated theſe globes with ſuch earneſtneſs and pleaſure, that, 
by the aſſiſtance of a few books that taught their uſe, he 
could in eight or ten days time reſolve all the problems; and 
had acquired ſuch a clear lively notion of all the ancient and 
modern ſyſtems of geography, that he. preſently ſet about 
making now obſervations and diſcoveries in this ſcience. _ 
At this time he deviſed his project for the diſcovery of the 
Jongitude, -which he communicated to the royal ſociety at 
London, and the royal academy of ſciences at Berlin; in 
Jah 1735» about three months after the globes fell into his 

ands, In June 1731 he was matriculated in the Univerſity 


of Altorf, during the rectorate of M. John James Jantke. At 


the cloſe of the year 1732, at the meeting of the reformed 


French and German churches of the circle of Franconia at 
Chriſtian 


B AR RAT IE R. 


Chriſtian Erlang, he was preſented by his father to that ve- 
nerable aſſembly. Who, ſurpriſed at his wonderful talents, 
admitted him to aſſiſt at their deliberations, tho' he was not 
quite eleven years old; and to preſerve the memory of ſo 
ſingular an event, they had it regiſtered in the acts of the 
ſynod. F 

777 the year 1733, at twelve years of age, he made an 
open confeſſion of his faith in the church, as is done by 
candidates in divinity. He was examined on this confeſſion, 


and after he had defended it, he was by his father admitted 


to publick communion. About this time he inſtructed the 
catechumens in bis father's preſence, and often employed 
himſelf in compoſing ſermons, diſcourſes, analyſes, and the- 
| ological tables, in all which he gave evidences of his good 
ſenſe, taſte and learning. es aan . 
In 1734, the. laſt year of Mr. Barratier's reſidence at 
Schwobach, his highneſs the margrave of Brandenburgh 
Anſpach, graciouſly granted our young ſcholar the privilege 
of whatever hooks he wanted from the Anſpach library, 
together with a penſion of fifty florins, which he 9 5 
for three nt About this time, the late king of Pruſſia 
ſent Mr. Barratier, the father, a call to the French church 
at Stetin in Pomerania. He was determined to accept it, 
chiefly, as it might af | 
his ſon ſome additional helps in his ſtudies. | 
The family began their journey about the middle of Fe- 
bruary 1735. Mr. Barratier taking the route of Jena, Leip- 
zig, and Hall, that he might let his ſon ſee theſe univerſi- 
ties. They reached the laſt named place on the ſixth of 
March, where young Barratier found his reputation had got 


before him. | | 1 | 
M. Schulze. a celebrated profeſſor of phyſic, eloquence, 
and antiquities, ,who had ſeen him in Franconia during his 
infancy, paid him a viſit as ſoon as he heard of his arrival, 
and the next day preſented him to M. Ludewig, chancellor 
of the univerſity. This illuſtrious philoſopher, after a ſhort 
converſation with him, offered him the degree of maſter of 
arts if he inclined to accept of it. YT Os 

Young Mr, Barratier, who had never frequented ſchoo! or 
academy, and conſequently was a ſtranger to degrees, diſ- 
putes, and other. academical exerciſes, received the propoſal 
with great indifference, and even treated it as a banter. But 


- 


after ſome explanations he was perſuaded to embrace the fa- 


vour the next day. 


Vol. XII. _ „0b 


ght afford him an opportunity for procuring 


 » 
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in the public hall of the univer | 
preſided, and at which appeared a crowded audience of the 
ſtudents, and other perſons of all ranks. The reſpondent | 


. 
March the eighth, he was preſented to the philoſophical 


faculty, who after examination, admitted him to a public 


diſputation. Immediately on the ſame evening, in the pre- 


ſence of ſeveral profeſſors, he drew up fourteen theſes on 


different ſubjects in critical learning, philology and philoſo- 


phy, in which aſtronomy was not forgotten, Theſe were printed 


and defended by him the next Gays for three hours together, 
ity, where M. De Ludewig 


during the whole time diſcovered ſuch courage and preſence : 
of mind, that the preſident had no occaſion to interpoſe in 


his favour. After ſuch authentic proofs of his capacity, he | | 
was ſolemnly admitted maſter of arts, with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, March the gth, 1735. | | 


After this great honour conferred upon his ſon, Mr. Barra- } 


tier continued but one day at Hall, and then purſued his 


journey to Berlin, where he arrived with his family, March | 


the 14th, The next day his majeſty called for young 


Barratier ; his appearance and converſation were ſo agreea- 
able to this great prince, that he almoſt every day ſent for 
him during the five or fix weeks that he continued at Ber- 


lin or Potzdam. Sometimes he was ordered into the royal 
preſence ſeveral times in one day, and to converſe either 


with his majeſty in perſon, or with the courtiers, or men of 
letters who attended the king's levee... | „ 
He had the honour to receive particular marks of bounty 


from both their majeſties, beſides a preſent he received in 


money from the queen; her majeſty enriched him with ſe- 


ral volumes of mathematicks and philoſophy, handſomly 


bound, and fuch as he made choice of, graciouſly offering | 


- . to furniſh him with any others he deſired. His royal high- | 


neſs the prince, and the reſt of the royal family, ſhewed | 


their generoſity to him. At this time the queen had his pic- | 


ture drawn at full length, by Mr. Peſne, painter to the king, 
and placed it at Monbyou, a pleaſure houte of her majeſty's, | 
in one of the ſuburbs of Berlin, amongſt thoſe of the cele- | 


brated men, which ſhe had collected with great care and 


expence. The royal academy at Berlin received him into 
its body, ; 8 2 HOLE 8 
Mr. Barratier returned with his family to Hall, April 
the 28th, 1735. Our young maſter of arts at his arrival 
would make ule of his privilege, and open public lectures; 


his father not being able to diſſuade him, and foreſeeing it was 


B ARRATIEX. | 

a fancy of his own that would ſoon go off, let him take his 
own way. Ht ee MELT 1308 

He IAivered lectures on three ſubjects; the firft philolo- 
gical, on the book: of Job; the ſecond on aſtronomy,” and 
the third on the ancient eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. He had not 
continued this office a fortnight, when (as his father had 
predicted) he grew diſguſted with it to that degree, that he 
quitted for ever the profeſſion of teaching. For four years 
he cloſely attended the colleges of the four principal profeſ- 
ſors, in this faculty; the chancellor and privy caunſellor 
Ludewig, and the counſellors Meſſrs. Boehmer, Heineck, 
and Gaſter; whoſe lectures he heard on all branches of the 
law, civil and canon, common and feodal. Tho' this was 
not his favourite ſtudy, yet in time he began to like it, eſ- 
pecially the common law; all the time which his atten- 
dance ſpared him, he devoted to other ſtudie. 
The firſt year of his reſidence at Hall was taken up with 
natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and the mathematicks. He 
read over moſt of the books ancient and modern, 'which 
treat of thoſe ſciences. He wrote ſeveral eſſays and diſſer- 
tations; he made alſo ſome aſtronomical remarks, and pro- 


| digious calculations; after this he returned to the ſtudy of 


antiquity, and eccletizftical hiſtory, in which he read 2 
great deal, and made laborious reſearches to qualify himſelf 


for the compleating his intended hiſtory of the hereſies 
of the antitrinitarians, which he had began at Schwoo - 


Sen | nf Satin % 11 Nagl ow: 
Theſe enquiries occaſioned new collections, obſervations, 


and eſſays, ſome of which have been inſerted in the Bibliotheca 
Germanica. This in time produced his laſt work ; on the 


ſuceeſſion of the biſhops of Rome, which appeared 1740. 
Shortly after this he applied himſelf to the law of nations, 
and to ancient and modern hiftory ; he peruſed on theſe 
ſubjects all the original writers and authors of note he could 
ee 5535 109, 419 337 ot pe Hons 

On this occafion he attempted to write the hiſtory of the 
war of thirty years in Germany, as a proof of his extraof- 


dinary knowledpe'in the law of nations. All this while he 


was indefatigable in the ſtudies of the belles lettres, re- 
viewing the ancient Greek and Latin authors he had for- 


merly read, and adding to his ſtore ſuch as he had not; 
poets, orators, philoſophers, hiſtorians, critics and travel- 


lers. Not contented with theſe, he eagerly devoured all the 
Hiſtorical books he could find amongſt his acquaintance, 
" "ROE #7 


; | 
ot the bookſellers at Hall; whether in French, German; 
Engliſh, Italian, or Low Dutch, and even Arabic. 
Towards the cloſe of his life he had acquired ſuch a taſte 
for medals, inſcriptions, and antiquities; not only thoſe of 
Greece and Rome, but even of India and China, that 


he read all he could get relating to them, and laid in a con- 


ſiderable ſtock of this kind of knowledge. Metaphyſical 
inquiries, and experimental philoſophy, as occaſion offered, 


intervened between theſe different ſtudies. 


At the end of the year 1737, he reſumed his project with 
xe ſpect to the longitude, or rather formed a new one, found - 
ed. on the declination and inclination of the magnetic needle; 
propoſing for this end, a compaſs of his own invention. 
_ - » The laſt work that employed him, near the cloſe of his 
life, and for which he had gathered large materials from 
great numbers of books, was Inguiries concerning the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, The ſhades of death were now about to 
eclipſe this riſing luminary of knowledge, and leave us only 
the fad remembrance of its luſtre.  _ pI 

..- Young Mr. Barratier had from his infancy been of a weak 
and delicate conſtitution, joined to a lively diſpoſition of 
mind; At length having ſuffered his illneſs with exemplary 
patience and reſignation, being ſupported from the bed to his 


table, and from table to bed; ſtill preſerving his mind calm 


and lively, tho' he could ſcarcely ſpeak; his laſt moment 


arrived unexepectedly on Wedneſday, October 5, 1740, at 


two o'clock in the afternoon, at the age of 19 years, 8 months, 
and ſixteen days. 2 5 ene fo:t] 
He expected and prepared for death like a true chriſtian 
hero and philoſopher, trouble and emotion had no acceſs to 


* 


his heart; he bore his pains and griefs modeſtly, and with- 


out breaking out into violent complaints. He never ſeemed 
-much'wedded to the preſent world, even from his infancy he 
ſpoke of death fo unconcernedly, that he ſeemed to think it 
equal with life. He could not bear muſic, at leaſt near 
hand, ſaying, it either ſtunned him, tired him, or made him 
ſleepy; for this reaſon. he avoided all companies where it 
was encouraged. He had no voice, or inclination himſelf 
for ſinging, but on the other hand he was a great admirer of 


8 try. - ; ; h AY 24 Wy 4 2: £01 1347 
Lets uſual food was ſoup, or boiled milk with bohea tea; 
bread} and butter, fruits, biſcuits, or ſweet meats; he ſel- 
dom in a week eat as much as other young people of his 
age do in a day or two. He drank neither beer, coffee, 
i | | nor 
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B AR N AR DP. 
nor chocolate; and took his wine mixed the greateſt part 
with water, very feldom pure, or at leaſt only a glaſs or two. 
He could not endure ſpirituous liquors, nor tobacco, either 
in ſnuff or ſmoaking. With ſuch a conſtitution it is eaſy to 
judge, how little value he ſet on high living, and how 
great his averſion was to all manner of gluttony and exceſs. 
He was never known to indulge himſelf this way; nor was 


he ever known to lye. 


He publiſhed eleven different pieces, and left twenty-ſix 
manuſcripts on various ſubjects; the contents of which, with 
farther particulars of this extraordinary youth, the reader 
may ſee in his life wrote by Mr. Formey, profeſſor of phi- 
loſophy at Berlin. | 1 It 

BARNARD's (Sir Joan) firſt appearance on the public 
ſtage, on which he afterwards made ſuch a diftinguiſhed 
figure, was in the year 1722, when he was choſen one of 
the repreſentatives in parliament for the city of London; a 
truſt, which he continued to enjoy during the fix ſucceed- 


ing parliaments, and which he always diſcharged with equal 


integrity and ability. In 1725, he received the thanks of 
the common council, for oppoſing a bill introducing a change 
in the method of conducting elections in the city of London. 
In 1727, he was choſen alderman of Dowgate Ward, in 
the room of John Crowley, Eſq; deceaſed, who had enjoy- 
ed that office but a few months. Next year he prepared and 
preſented to the commons a bill for the better regulation and 
government of ſeamen in the merchant ſervice, OE 

In 1730, the court of Vienna having begun a negaciatian 
in England for a loan of 400,000 pounds, a bill was propoſed 
and enacted, prohibiting all his majeſty's ſubjects from lend- 
ing any ſum of money to any foreign prince whatever, 
without licence obtained from his majeſty, under his privy 


| ſeal, or ſome greater authority. 


Violent oppoſition was miade to this bill, by a great num- 
ber of members; among whom Mr. John Barnard (for the 
dignity of knighthood he obtained afterwards by his own 
merit) made no inconſiderable figure. He obſerved, that 
if the bill ſhould paſs in its preſent form, it would, in his 
opinion, open a channel for the Dutch to carry on a very 
lucrative branch of buſineſs to the prejudice of England: that 
the bill ought abſolutely to name the emperor as the power 
prohibited to borrow ;* for that, otherwiſe, all the other 
Rates of Europe would think 5 equally affected es 


„ 
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this act, which would give it the air as if England was at 


war with all the world: that he was, by no means, for 
making the Exchequer a court of inquiſition; he conceived 
it to be equally odious and unconſtitutional, that ſubjects 
ſhould be obliged to accuſe themſelves, and thereby incur the 
molt ſevere penalties* ; he knew, indeed, there were ſuch 
precedents already, but that was ſo much the worſe ; prece- 
. could not alter the nature of things; and he thought 
the liberties of his country of more conſequence than any 
precedents whatever. 8 52% | 

In the debate upon the famous exciſe ſcheme, projected 
by Sir Robert Walpole, in 1733, Sir John ſhewed himſelf 
not more zealous for the trade of his country, than jealous 


of the honour of thoſe by whom it was principally con- 


ducted. .While this affair was depending in parliament, the 
merchants of London, having been convened by circular 
letters, repaired to the lobby of the houſe of commons, in 
order to ſolicit their friends to vote againſt the bill. | 
Sir Robert Walpole, piqued at the importunity of theſe 
gentlemen, threw out ſome reflections againſt the conduct 
of thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to have been the means of bring- 
ing them thither ; and at the ſame time inſinuated, that the 
merchants themſelves could be conſidered in no other light 
than that of STURDY BEGGARs, This expreſſion was 
highly reſented by all thoſe in the oppoſition, and particu- 
larly by Sir John Barnard, who made the following anſwer : 
« know (faid he) of no irregular or unfair methods that 
were uſed to call people from the city to your door. Tt 
is certain that, any ſet of gentlemen, or merchants, may 
lawfully deſire their friends; they may even write letters, 
and they may ſend thoſe letters by whom they pleaſe, to deſire 
the merchants of figure and character, to come down to the 
court of requeſts and to our lobby, in order to ſolicit their 
friends and acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project, 
which they may think prejudicial to them.” RE + 


This is the undoubted right of the ſubject, and what has 


” 


been always practiſed upon all occaſions. The honourable 


gentleman talks of STURDY BegGaARs: I do not know 


what ſort. of people may now be at the door, becauſe I 
have not lately been out of the houſe ; but I believe they are 


the. ſame ſort of people that were there when I came laſt 


into the houſe; and then, I can aſſure you, I ſaw none but 


This rebted: to 2 clauſe; in the bill in the'court of Exchequer, to en- 
act, ardering, that | the attorney. gene- tort diſcovery by exactinz an oath of 
ral ſnould be empowered by Engliſh, ſuſpected perſons, | 

| 5 | ſuch 
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4 BARHAR D. 
ſuch as deſerve the name of STURDY BEGGARS as little as 


the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentleman what- 


ever. It is well known, that the city of London was ſuf- 
ficiently appriſed of what was this day to come before us : 
where they got their information, I know not, but I am 
very certain, that' they had a right notion of the icheme, 
which has been now opened to us; and they were ſo ge- 
nerally and zealouſly bent againſt it, that, whatever methods 


may have been uſed to call them hither, I am ſure it would have 


been impoſſible to find any legal methods to prevent their com- 
ing hither.” In a word, he made ſo ſtrenuous an oppoſi- 
tion to this unpopular and unconſtitutional ſcheme, that, in 
conjunction with other members, he obliged the miniſtry 
entirely to lay it aſide. . NC 2 

In 1735 he moyed for leave to bring in a bill to limit 
the number of play- houſes, and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 
of players, which was now increaſed to an amazing degree; 
and though the bill miſcarried at that time, it was yet, about 


two years after, enacted into a law, whichſtill continues in force. 


In 1736, he ſerved, with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert 
Godſchall, knt. alderman of Biſhopſgate - ward. the office. of 
ſheriff of the city of London, and ar of Middleſex. Next 
year he formed à ſcheme for reducing t 


to the great emolument of the trading part of the nation. 
In 1738, he ſerved the high office of lord- mayor of London. 
During his mayoralty he had the misfortune to loſe his lady, who 
was buried in a very grand manner at Clapham church; the 
children belonging to Chriſt's hoſpital, of which he was many 
years preſident, attended the funeral thro” the city. Upon the 


death of Sir John Thomſon, knt. in 1749, he removed pur- 


ſuant to an act of common- council, and took upon him the 
office of a derman of Bridge-ward- without, and then became in 
name, as he might already be conſidered in reality, the fa- 


ther of the city; and in July 1758, to the inexpreſſible 


regret of his brother aldermen, and of all his fellow citizens, 
he reſigned his gown. 3 33 3 

In the ſame year, upon the motion of Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, then father of the city, the thanks of the court of 
aldermen were given to Sir John Barnard, and expreſſed in 
the following terms: It is unanimouſly agreed and order- 
ed, that the thanks of this court be given to Sir John Bar- 


nard, knt. late one of the aldermen, and father of this city, 


for his conſtant attendance and falutary . counſels in this 


e intereſt on the na- 
tional debt; a project, wi ich though it did not at that time 
ſucceed, was, nevertheleſs, afterwards carried into execution, 


% 
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V 
court; his wiſe, vigilant, and impartial adminiſtration of 


Juſtice z his unwearied zeal for the honour, fafety, and pro- 


ſperity of his fellow citizens ; his inviolable attachment to 
the laws and liberties of his country; and for the noble 
example he has ſet of a long and uninterrupted courſe of vir- 
tue in private as well as in public life. gt nn hs 
It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolved, upon the motion of 
John Paterſon, Eſq; „ That Sir John Barnard, knt. fo 
juſtly and emphatically ſtiled the father of this city, having 
lately (to the great and laſting regret of this court) thought 
proper to reſign the office of alderman, the thanks of this 
court be = him for having ſo long and faithfully devo- 
ted himſelf to the fervice of his fellow citizens; for the ho- 
nour and influence which this city has, upon many occa- 
ſions, derived from the dignity of his character, and the 


wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of his conduct; for his 


firm adherence to the conſtitution both in church and fate, 
his noble ſtruggles for liberty, and his diſintereſted and in- 
variable purſuit of the true glory and proſperity of his king 


and country, uninfluenced by power, unawed by clamour, 


and unbiaſſed by the prejudice of party.“ 19 7 


Upon his reſigning the office of alderman, he retired, in 
a great meaſure from public buſineſs, and coninued to live 
chiefly in a private manner at Clapham ; where, after hav- 


| Ing attained to near the age of eighty, he died on the 29th 


day of Auguſt, of the preſent year: The character of Sir 
Jchn Barnard is fo well known, and ſo generally eſtabliſhed, | 


that to attempt any deſcription of it here would be altogether 


ſuperfluous. A dutiful fon, an affectionate huſband, an in- 
dulgent maſter, a generous benefactor, an active magiſtrate, 
an intelligent merchant, an uncorrupt ſenator ; he diſcharg- 
cd all the duties of ſocial life with equal honour to himſelf 
and advantage to his country: never man was more univer- 
fally eſteemed while living, or more ſincerely regretted when 


dead, | 


_ BARRINGTON (JohN SHuTE Lord Viſcount) was the 
youngeſt fon of J. Benjamin Shute of London, merchant and 
wholeſale linen-draper, who was youngeſt ſon of Francis 
Shute, of Upton, in the county of Leiceſter, Eſq; He ap- 
plied himſelf ro the ſtudy of the law in the Inner Temple, 
and in the year 1708, was made a commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms, from which he was removed the third of January, 
1711 by Queen Anne. Jn this reign John Wildman, of 
wy 5 * | a 


c* 


BARRINGTON. —_ 
Becket, in the county of Berks, Eſq; adopted him for his ſon 
after the Roman cuſtom, and ſettled his large eſtate upon 
him: though no relation, and but of ſlender acquaintance. 
Some years after, he had another conſiderable eſtate left 
him by Francis e TY of Tofts, Eſq; who had married 
his firſt couſin, who died without iſſue. On this account, 
he procured an act of parliament, purſuant to the deed of _ 
ſettlement, to aſſume the name, and bear the arms of Bar- 
rington. | Tek if 
On the acceſſion of king George I. he was choſen into 
parliament by the town of Berwick upon Tweed, without a 
bribe; which circumſtance, as he cauſed it to be inſcribed on RE 
bis monument, we may ſuppoſe even at that time to be very ham church 
ſingular. . | r 
6 On July 5, 1717, he had a reverſionary grant of the office x.,,.., 
of maſter of the rolls in Ireland, which he ſurrendered the peerage, vol. 
roth of December, 1731. His majeſty king George the Iſt, 3d. pag. 276. 
was pleaſed by privy ſcal, dated at St. James's the roth of 
June, and by patent at Dublin, July 1, 1720, to create 
him baron Barrington, of Newcaſtle, and viſcount Barring- 
ton of Ardglaſs, with the fee of twenty marks. LT + 
In the year 1722, he was again returned member to par- 
liament for the town of Berwick ; but the houſe of commons. 


- | taking into conſideration the Harbourg lottery, came at 
h length to this reſolution, that his lordſhip had promoted and 
* carried on that fraudulent undertaking, for which he was 
3 expelled the houſe. He again offered himſelf a candidate 
r for the ſaid town againſt the lord Polworth, but loſt his 
& election by a ſmall majority. He died at his ſeat at Becket, 
8 after a ſhort illneſs of ſeven hours, on December 14, 1734, 
- in the 56th year of his age. 1 A hea 
1 He married Anne, eldeſt daughter of Sir William Danes, 
- knt. by whom he had ſeven ſons and four daughters. He 
n | was a perſon of great learning and judgment, a diſciple and 


friend of Mr. Locke; had a high value for, and diligently ſtudied 
the holy ſcriptures, on which he made many valuable com- 


e ments. He publiſhed | 
d Miſcellanea Sacra, two vol. Lond, 8 vo. 1725 © 
8 2 Eſſay on the Diſpenſations of God to mankind, ditto 


" 


In the former of theſe works, the noble author traces with 
great care and judgment, the methods taken by the apoſtles, 
and firſt preachers for propagating chriſtianity z and explains 


b 
f with great diſtinctneſs the ſeveral gi/ts of the ſpirit, by which 
9 1 : they s 
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they were enabled to diſcharge their office, Theſe he im- 
Amory's proves into a noble 11 the truth of the Chriſtian 
memoirs of religion; an argument, which it is ſaid, ſtaggered the infi- 


megred te delity of the late famous champion of that party, Antony 


is life ef Collins, Eſq; he wrote beſides ſome tracts in favour of the 


Chrift, p. . diſſenters. 


Amorys BENSON (Gro or) a learned and eminent diſſenting 


memoirs of 


thelife,cha- teacher, was born at Great Salke!d in Cumberland, Sep- 
rater, aad tember 1699. He was early deſtined by his parents for the 
Br; enden., Chriſtian miniſtry, on account of the ſeriouſneſs of bis diſ- 
: poſition, and his love of learning; which was fo ſtrong 
and ſucceſsful, that at eleven years of age, | 
read the Greek teſtament. After Anilin his grammar 


learning, he went to an academy kept by Dr. Dixon at 


Whitehaven, from whence he removed to Glaſgow ; where. 
with great application and ſucceſs, he purſued his ſtudies 


until May 1721, when he left the Univerſity. | 

Towards the cloſe of the year he came to London, and 
having been examined and approved by ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent preſbyterian miniſters, he began to preach ; firſt at 
Chertſey, and afterwards in London. The learned Dr. 


Calamy was his great friend, and kindly took him for a 


time into his family. By this gentleman's recommendation, 
he went to Abingdon, in Berkſhire; where, after preaching 
as a candidate, he was unanimouſly choſen their paſtor, by 
the congregation of proteſtant diſſenters in that town, Du- 
ring his ſtay here, which was about ſeven years, he preached 
and publiſhed three ſerious practical diſcourtes, addrefied to 
young perſons; which were well received. But he after- 
wards ſuppreſſed them, as rot teaching what be thought on 
further enquiry the exact truth, in relation to ſome doctrines 
of chriſtianity. | | 


In 1729, he received a call from a ſociety of proteſtant 


diſſenters in Southwark, among whom he laboured with great 
diligence and fidelity for eleven years, and was greatly belo- 
ved by them. In 1740, he was choſen by the ' congregation 
at Crouched Friars, collegue to the learned and . judicious 
Dr. Lardner. ; and when infirmities obliged Dr. Lardner to 
quit the ſervice of the church, the whole care of it devolved. 
From the time of his engaging in the miniſtry, he ſeems 
to have propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the ſerip- 
tures, and particularly of the new teſtament, as a principal 

| ” part 


e, he was able to 
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part of his buſineſs; and to have purſued the diſcovery of the 
W facred truths it contained, with uncommon diligence and 
fidelity. . EE | 
* firſt fruit of theſe ſtudies which he preſented to the 
public, was 4 Defence of the Rea ſonableneſi of Prayer, with 
A Tranſlation of a; Difeourſe of Maximus Tyrius, containing. 
ſome popular objections againſt prayer, and An Anſwer to 
= zhs/e. Some time after this, he manifeſted his love to 
XZ moderation and chriſtian liberty, and his averſion to perſe- 
cution, by whomfoever praQtiſed ; by extracting from the 
memoirs of literature, and reprinting Mr. de la Roche's ac- 
count of the perſecution and burning of Servetus by Calvin, 
with ſuch reflections as were proper to expoſe the injuſtice 
and inconſiſtence of this conduct in that reformer ; and to 
prevent its being employed to countenance a like temper and 
conduct hereafter. To this he afterwards added, 4 Defence 
of the Account of Servetus ; and A brief. Arcount of Archbiſhop. 
Laud's cruel Treatment of Dr. Leighton. About the ſame 
time, to guard chriſtians againſt the corruptions of popery, 
and to prevent their being urged by the deiſts as plaufible 
objections againſt "gs Ay he' publiſhed 4 Diſſertation 
on 2 Theſſ. ii. ver. 1—12. In illuſtrating the obſervations 
of the learned Joſeph Mede, he ſhewed theſe groſs corrup- 
tions of the beſt religion to have been expreſsly foretold, 
and chriſtians ſtrongly cautioned againſt them; and that in 
this view, they were among the evidences of the divine au- 
thority of the ſcriptures ; as they proved the ſacred writers 
to have been inſpired by a divine ſpirit, which could alone 
clearly foretell events ſo diſtant, unlikely and contingent. 

The light which Mr. Locke had thrown. on the ob- 
ſcureſt parts of St. Paul's epiſtle, by making him his 
own expoſitor ; encouraged and determined Mr. Ben- 
ſon, to attempt to illuſtrate the remaining epiſtles in the 
ſame manner. In 1731, he publiſhed 4 Paraphraſe and 
- Notes on the Epiſtle to Philemon, as a ſpecimen. This 
was well received, and the author encouraged to proceed in 
his deſign. With the epiſtle to Philemon, was publiſhed 
A ſhort Diſſertation, ta prove from the Spirit and Sentiments of 
the Apoſtle, diſcauered in his Epiſtles, that he was neither an 
Enthuſiaſt nor Impaſtar; and conſequently that the Religion 
which he afſerted he receiued immediately from Heaven, ami 
confirmed by a. vartety: of miracles, is indeed: divine. , This ar- 
gument hath ſince been improved and. illuſtrated, with great 
delicacy and ſtrength ; in a review. of the apoſtles entire 
conduct and character, by lord Lyttleton, * 
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| Theſſalonians, the fir/t and ſecond to Timothy, and the Epiſtle 


beſides illuſtrating throughout the hiſtory of the acts, and 


frate the Excellence of bis Ubarocter, and the Divinity of his 
Miſſion and Religion. | ae ORR: > | 7 


5 > - 
Mr. Benſon proceeded with great diligence and reputation 
to publiſh Paraphraſes and Notes on the two Epiſtles to the 


hawas wad 


to Titus; adding, Diſſertations on ſeveral important Subjects, 
P pp) ECHO | 

In the year 1735, our author publiſhed his Hiſtory of the 
fr/t planting of Chriſtianity, taken from the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and their Epiſtles, in two vol. 410. In this work, 
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moſt of the epiſtles, by a view of the hiſtory of the times; 
the occaſion of the ſeveral epiſtles, and the ſtate of the 
churches to whom they were addreſſed : he eſtabliſhed the truth 
of the chriſtian religion on a number of facts, the moſt pub- 
lic, important and inconteſtable. Theſe works procured 
him great reputation. One of the univerſities in Scotland 
fent him a diploma with a doctor's degree; and many of high 
rank in the eſtabliſhed church, as Herring, Hoadley, But- 
ler, Benſon, Coneybeare, &c. ſhewed him great marks of 
favour and regard. He purſued the ſame ſtudies with great 
application and ſucceſs, till the time of his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1763, in the 64th year of his age. | 
His works, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are | 

A Paraphraſe and Notes on the ſeven Catholic Epiſtles; to 
which are annexed, ſeveral critical Diſſertations, to. 
The Reafonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, as delivered in 
the Scriptures, in'two vol. Byo. 857 hy 
A Collettion of Tracis againſt Perſecution, 
A Volume of Sermons on ſeveral important Subjef#s, 
The Hiſtory of the Life of Feſus Chriſt, taken from the New 
Teſtament ; with Obſervations and Reflections proper to illu- 
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"BERKELEY (Grorct) the celebrated biſhop of Cloyne, 
was the ſon of a clergyman in Ireland, diſtinguiſhed only by 
his piety and learning. He was educated at Trinity college 
in Dublin, of which he attained a fellowſhip. His firſt 
eſſays, as a writer, were publiſhed in the Spectator and Guar- 
dian, which entertaining works he adorned with many pieces 
in favour of virtue and religion. His learning and virtues, his wit 
and” agreeable converſation introduced him to the acquain- 
tance, and procured him the eſteem and friendſhip of many great 
and learned men; and among others of the earl of Peterboro', 
Dr. Swift, and Mr. Pope. The karl made him r 
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lain, and took him as his companion on a tour through 


55 Europe. ea i; 1 ur (ONES > SETAE SOIT ROETSYS 
He was promoted to the deanery of Clogher after his 


return, and in this ſituation, formed a moſt beneyolent and 


charitable plan, for the better ſupplying of the churches in 
our foreign plantations, and converting the ſavage Ameri- 
WE cans to chriſtianity, by erecting a college in the Summer- 
= Iſlands. The propoſal was well received, and the king 
granted a charter for the building; making him the preſident, 


* 


and three of his friends fellows of the college. 


When the patent was paſſed, the doctor embarked with 


9 many of his relations to lay the foundation of the new pro- 
"XZ jected ſeminary. But after two years ſtay in America, the 


deſign was dropt. Beſides the contributions of private per- 


ſons, he obtained a parliamentary grant of 20, ooo l. to- 
"2X wards executing this noble purpoſe; which was to be paid, 


as ſoon as lands on the continent, near Bermuda, had been 
pitched upon and agreed for, as proper eſtates. for the ſup- 
port of the intended college. But when ſuch. were agreed for, 
and application was made to Sir Robert Walpole, then at, eme 
the head of the treaſury, the miniſter alledged the. public * 
exigencies, and intimated his advice to Dr. Berkeley to re- art. Berke- 
turn to Europe, and to give up his expectations. lex, note I. 
He was warmly engaged too, in concert with Swiſt, Bo- 
lingbroke and others, in a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a ſociety 
for the improvement of the Engliſh language, in imitation Annual Re- 
of the academy of France. Bur Harley, the great patron of Sitter, 1763. 
it falling from power, this deſign too proved abortive. 
In the year 1734, he was advanced from the deanry of 
Derry, to the biſhopric of Cloyne, where | he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by paſtoral vigilance and conſtant reſidence; and at 
once endeared himſelf to his people, by promoting their tem- 
poral and ſpiritual happineſs. He endeavoured by all means 
to raiſe a ſpirit of induſtry, and to propagate the arts of 
cultivation and agriculture in that neglected country. | 

The earl of Cheſterfield, when he was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, offered him a richer fee ; but he declined it, ſaying, watkinfon' 4 
his neighbours and he loved one another, and he could not memoirs. 
think of forming new connections in his old days, and tear- 
ing himſelf from thoſe friends, whoſe kindneſs, to him was 
his greateſt happineſs. Finding the. infirmities of age come 
upon him, and that he was unable to diſcharge the func- 
tions of his office, he retired to Oxford; there to ſpend the 
remainder of his days in converſation with learned men, and 
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to ſuperintend the education of his ſon. And chat the 
revenues of the church might not be miſapplied, nor the 
intereſts of religion ſuffer by his abſence from his dioceſe, he 
made great intereſt for leave to reſign his biſhopric, and to 
obtain in lieu of it, a canonry of Chriſt-Church, But ſoon 
after his Tom in Oxford he died very ſuddenly and GO 
2 groan, January 14, 1753, in the ear of his age. His 
1. re were ating br Cc Oxford 1 
there is a handſome monument erected to his memory, with 
\ an inſcription drawn up by Dr. Markham, in Latin. Dr. 
Watkinſon ſays he was particularly fond of mufic, and that 
he always kept one or two exquiſite performers to amuſe 
his letfure hours. Mr. Pope ſams up his character in one 
line. After he has mentioned ſome particular virtues, that 
characterize other prelates, he aſcribes s 
10 Berkeley ev'ry virtue under heav'n, - 
% 002 NO PD 7 
% 25974; 55 7 FIT 
On tbe Principles of Human Knowledge. 

Mtciphrmm; or, the Minute Philoſopher. 

Siris; or a Treatiſe on Tar Water, © 

A Volume of Trabis: among which are, Queries relating to 
the Trade and Proſperity of Irelan enen. 
- Moſt of which works have gone through many Edi- 


BERRIMAN (Dr. WILLIAM) was born September 24, 
1688, and was the fon of Mr. John Berriman, apothecary, 
in Biſhopſpate Street, and the grandſon of the Rev. Mr. Ber- 
riman, rector of Bedington, in Surry. - He had his gram- 
mar learning at Banbury, 'in Oxfordſhire, and at merchant 
taylor's ſchool. At 17 years of age he was entered a com- 
moner of Oriel college, in Oxford, where he took his ſeve- 
ral degrees, when he was of proper ſtanding for them. He 
was curate and lecturer of Allhallows, in Thames Street, and 
lecturer of St. Michael's, Queenhithe. ' He was appointed 
domeſtic chaplain to Dr. Robinſon, Bp. of London, in 
1720, and was foon after collated by him to the living of 
St. Andrews, Underſhaft. 3 PT eee 
In the year 1727, he was elected fellow of Eton college, 
by the intereſt of Dr. Godolphin, the provoſt, without any 
ollicitation. Here he chiefly reſided in the ſummer, and i 
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is parſonage houſe in the winter, where he died February 55 


1749-50, in the 62d year of his age. | 
His writings are, Gor eo oo 
A ſeaſonable Review of Mr. TWhiftan's Account of primitive 

Daxalogies, printed in the Year 17 a9: e 31 

Tr 


# 1 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Trinitarian Controverſy, in 
eight Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture, 1725: CAR Wi 1 
A Defence. of ſome Paſſages in the Hiſtorical Account, 
1731. 5 Os | „„ 7 W947: <= 7 
IF rief Remarks on Mr. Chandler's Introduction to the Hiftory 
„„ ³ ns YT 
A Review of the Remarks, | 
Sermons at Boyle's lectures, in two vol. $09. 1733. 
|  Befides theſe he publiſhed many occaſional ſermons in his , 
life time, and after his death were publiſhed by his brother 
John Berriman, M. A. from his original MSS. 
Chriſtian Doctrines and Duties explained and recommended, 


in two vol, BU. 


BLACKHALL (OrxsPrins, D. D.) an eminent Engliſh 
divine, was born in London in the year 1654, and educated 
at Catherine Hall, in the univerſity of Cambridge. In the 
year 1690, he was inducted into the living of Sout Okendon, 
in Eſſex, and four years afterwards to the rectory of St. 
Mary Aldermary, in London; and was ſucceſſively choſen 
lecturer of St. Olave's, and of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt. 
He was likewiſe appointed chaplain to king William. He 
preached before the Houſe of commons on the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary 1699, and in his ſermon, animadverted on Mr. Toland 
for aſſerting in his life of Milton, that king Charles I. was 
not the author of Icon Baſilike, and for ſome inſinuations 
againſt the authenticity of the holy ſcriptures; which drew 
him into ſome controverſy with that author. In the year 
1700, he preached a courſe of ſermons at Mr. Boyle's lec- 
ture, in the cathedral church of, St. Paul, which were after- 
wards publiſhed. . In the year 1707, he was conſecrated to 
GOOD: & 35 GOOG pn 4 
_ Burnet, in the ſecond volume of the hiſtory of his own 


L 


time, having mentioned him and Sir William Dawes as raiſed 

to biſhopricks, tells us that theſe divines were in them- 

« ſelves. men of value and worth; but. their notions were 

all on the other ſide. They had ſubmitted to the go- Page 487, 

<« vernment; but they, at leaſt Blackball, ſeemed to con- 488. | 

«* demn the revolution, and all that had been done purſuant 
OF» | «6 to 


Preface to 
his wor ks. 


mixture of meekneſs and courage, of chearfulneſs and gra- 


1413 7 7 | 
be to it,” And it is aſſerted in an anonymous pamphlet, 
publiſhed in 1705, that he had refuſed for two years to take 
the oath of allegiance to king William, * 


He died at Exeter, November 29th, 1716, and was in- 
terred in the cathedral there. Archbiſhop Dawes who had 
a long and intimate friendſhip with him, ſolemnly declares, 
that in his whole converſation, he never met with a more 
perfect pattern of a true Chriſtian life in all its parts, 
than in him; ſo much primitive ſimplicity and integrity ; 
ſuch conſtant . evenneſs of mind, and uniform conduct of 
behaviour; ſuch unaffected and yet moſt ardent piety to- 


wards God; ſuch orthodox and ftedfaſt faith in Chriſt; 


ſuch diſintereſted and fervent charity to all mankind ; ſuch 
profound modeſty, humility and . ſobriety; ſuch an equal 


vity; ſuch an exact diſcharge of all relative duties; and in 


one word, ſuch an indifferency to this lower world and. the 
things of it; and ſuch an entire affection and joyous hope 
and expectation of things above.” my ' 

The ſame writer tells us, that his manner of preaching 


was ſo excellent, eaſy, clear, judicious, ſubſtantial, pious, 


affecting; and upon all accounts truly uſeful and edifying, 


that he univerſally acquired the reputation of being one of 
the beſt preachers of his time. Felton in his Claſſics com- 


mends him as an excellent writer. M. de la Roche in his 


new memoirs of literature, tells us, that our prelate was one 
of thoſe Engliſh divines, who when they undertake to treat a 
ſubject, dive into the bottom of it, and exhauſt the mat- 
His works were publiſhed in two vol. folio, in London, 


1723, conſiſting of Practical Diſcourſes on our Saviour's 
Hermon on the Mount, and on the Lord's Prayer, together with 
Bis Sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture, with ſeveral others 
upon particular occaſions. F 


„ - 


K BLAIR (JAurs, M. A.) was born and bred in Scotland; 


and was ordained and beneficed in the epiſcopal church 


there. But meeting with ſome diſcouragements, under an 


unſettled ſtate of affairs, and having a proſpect of diſcharg- 


ing his miniſterial function more uſefully elfewhere, he 
quitted his preferments and came into England, fome time 


in the latter end of K. Charles the IId's reign. It was not 


long before he was taken notice of by Dr. Compton, then 
biſhop of London, who prevailed him to go as miſſionary 
; oy 5 1 0 | a ; a f 2. 4 4 to 
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to Virginia, about the year 1685: where by his regular con- 
verſation, exemplary conduct, and ynwearied labours in the 
work of the miniſtry, he did good ſervice to religion, and 
gained to himſelf a good report amongſt all: ſo that the 
ſame biſhop Compton, being well apprized of his true and 
reat worth, made choice of him, about the year 1689, as 
bis commiſſary for Virginia; a very weighty and creditable 
poſt, the higheſt office in the church there ; which howeyer 
did not take him off from his paſtaral care, but only, ren- 
dered him the more ſhining example of it, to the reſt of 
the clergy. 1 2 | 45:0 in v5; 
While his thoughts were wholly intent upon doing good 
in his office, he obſerved with true concern that the want of 
ſchools, and proper ſeminarjes for religion and learning, was 
ſuch a damp upon all great attempts for the propagation of 
the goſpel, that little could be hoped for, without firſt re- 
moving that obſtacle, | TE m—_— | 
He therefore formed a vaſt deſign of erecting and endow- * 
ing a college in Virginia, at Williamſburgh, the capital of 
that country, for profeſſors and ſtudents in academical learn- 
ing. In order thereto, he had himſelf ſet an foot a volun- , 
tary ſubſciption, amounting to a great ſum ; and not con- | 
tent with that, he came over into England in the year 1693, 
to ſollicit the affair at court. Queen Mary was ſo well 
pleaſed with the noble deſign, that ſhe efpouſed it with a. 
particular zeal ; and king William alfo very readily concurred. 
with the queen in it. e | : 
Accordingly a patent paſſed for erecting and endowing a 
college, by the name of The William and Mary College ; 
and Mr. Blair, who had the principal hand in laying, fol- 
liciting, and concerting the deſign, was appointed preſident 
of the college. He was beſides rector of Williamſburgh in 
Virginia, and preſident of the council in that colony. He Byroet's 
continued preſident of the college near 50, and a miniſter of 2 MP 
the goſpel above 60 years. He was a faithful labourer in Humphrey's 
God's vineyard, from firſt to laſt; an ornament to his pro- bift. account 
feflion, and his ſeveral offices; and in a good old age? 9 3 
went to enjoy the high prize of his calling, in the year 1743. 
His works are DE, | | 
Our Saviour's divine Sermon on the Maunt, explained; and 
the Practice of it recommended in divers Sermons and Dif- 
courſes, Lond. 1742, four vol. octavo. The executors of 
Dr. Bray (to whom the author had previouſly transferred 
his copy right) publiſhed a new impreſſion; reviſed and cor- 
rected, in 1740. | „„ ST. 
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+ Dr. Waterland, in a preface to the new edition of theſe 
ſermons, calls them a valuable treaſure of ſound divinity, 
of practical chriſtianity. The ſubject is the higheſt and no- 
bleſt that could be made choice of: it is explained with 
good judgment, and prefſed with due force; in a clear and 
eaſy, but yet maſculine ſtile, equally fitted to the capacities of 
common chriſtians, and to the improved underſtanding of the 
knowing and judicious. : RET 
It muſt be allowed to our author, that he happily hit 
upon a new key (which divines before him had not thought 
on) for: the fuller opening the occaſion, the views, the | 
retired meaning and connexion of our Lord's divine ſermon. | 
Theſe diſcourſes had the advantage of being compoſed at a 
mature age, after a courſe of ſerious ſtudies, after much | 
experience in the work of the miniſtry, after wide and large 
obſervations made upon men and things; and in ſhort, after 
an improved, experimental knowledge gained in the ſchool! | 
of Chriſt. - | | 


BOYLE (Jonn) Earl of Cork and Orrery, was the only | 

ſon and heir of Charles eat] of Orrery, by lady Elizabeth 
Cecil, and was born on January 2, 1707; and is entitled, 
not on account of his rank, but of his diſtinguiſhed learning 
and genius to a place in theſe memoirs. He was educated 
at Chriſt Church College in Oxford, to which ſociety he was 
an ornament, as his father had been before him. 5 | 
He himſelf declares, that early diſappointments, the per- 
plexed ſtate of his affairs, indifferent health, and many | 
other untoward accidents, all contributed to make him, even | 
in the earlieſt part of life, fond of retirement. What theſe 
were, it is not particularly mentioned; but they probably | 
| were of a delicate and domeſtic kind. Being thus indiſpoſed | 
Swift's life, for an active life, he paſſed his time moſtly in his ſtudy; 
letter 1ſt. daily exerciſing and improving his talents, for polite litera- | 
: 7 ure and poetry. JJ) jc co an a 2: 
In this laſt art he gave occaſionally ſeveral excellent ſpe- | 
cimens ; the firſt of which was A Copy of Verſes to the Memory 
of that much beloved Youth and Relation Edmund, . Duke «f Þ ! 
Bucks, There are many others of the ſame kind in his 
copious, and curious notes to his tranſlation of Pliny the 
ounger's letters, which was undertaken for the ſervice of 
his eldeft ſon the lord Boyle, was publiſhed in two vol. 4s 

1751, and hath fince gone through ſeveral editions. 

In the following year he publiſhed that entertaining work 
The Life of Dean Swift, in ſeveral letters addreſſed to his 


ſ-cond fon Hamilton Boyle, then a ſtudent at — 
| ot 
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ly every on of his paſtoral office, ti 
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for his uſe. This work has likewiſe gone through ſeveral 

editions. Wk OS ey 
He printed memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, 

a curious manuſcrip: preſented to him by a relation, with 


x 


explanatory notes in 1759, 8vo. to which he prefixed a gupplement 
ſhort dedication to his third and youngeſt ſon Edmund, now to Biogra- 
earl of Cork and Orrery, He was twice married, firſt to 8 Brit. 
the lady Henrietta Hamilton, youngeſt daughter to George! 3˙ 


earl of Orkney, and afterwards to Margaret, daughter and 
heir of John Hamilton, Eſq; of Caledon,' in the county of 
Tyrone in Ireland. He died in November 1762. 


_* BOULTER-(Hven, D.D.)'was borit in or near Lon- 


don, of reputable and wealthy parents. He was educated 
at merchant taylor's ſchool; and before the revolution, was 
from thence admitted a commoner of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
ford. Some time after he was choſen a demy of Magdalen- 
College, at the fame election with Mr. Addiſon, and Dr. 
Wilcox. From the merit and learning of the perſons e- 
lected, this was commonly called by Dr. Hough, preſident 
of the college, the Golden Election. He afterwards became, 
fellow of the ſame college, in which ftation he continued in 
the univerſity, till he was invited to London by Sir Charles 


Hedges, principal ſecretary of ſtate, in the year 1700, who 
made him his chaplain, and recommended him to Dr. Te- 
niſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his firſt preferments 


were owing to the eatl of Sunderland, by whoſe intereſt and 
influence he was promoted to the parſonage of St. Olave, in 


Southwark, and the archdeaconry of Surry, | 


Here he continued diſcharging very faithfully and diligent- 

j he was recommended 
to attend George I. as his chaplain, when he went to Ha- 
nover in the year 1719. He had the honour” to teach 
prince Frederic the Engliſh language, and by his conduct he 
ſo won the. king's favour, that he promoted him to the 
deanery of Chriſt Church, and the biſhopric of Briftol in the 


fame year. 


As he was viſiting his dioceſe five years afterwards, he 


received a letter from the fecretary of ſtate, acquainting 


him that his majeſty had nominated him to the archbiſhopric 

of Armagh, and primacy of Ireland. This honour he would 

gladly have declined, atid defired the ſecretary to uſe his 

good offices with his ' majeſty to excuſe him fram accepting 
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* Ireland happened to be at this juncture in a great flame, 
E 2 occa- 
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_ occaſioned by Wood's ruinous project; and the miniſtry 
thought the biſhop would greatly contribute to quench it 
by his judgment, moderation and addreſs. The king there- 
fore laid his abſolute commands upon him, to which he 
ſubmitted, but with ſome reluctance. As ſoon as he had taken 
poſſeſſion of the primacy, he began to conſider that country, 
in which his lot was caſt for life, as his own; and to pro- 
- mote its true intereſt with the greateſt zeal and aſſiduity. He 
often ſaid © he would do all the good to Ireland he could, 
though they did not ſuffer him to do all he would.” 
The ſcarcity of filver coin in Ireland was exceſſively great, 
occaſioned by reducing the value of gold coin in England, 
and the baliance of trade which Jay againſt them. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the primate ſupported a ſcheme 
at the council table, to bring gold and ſilver nearer to a par in 
value, by lowering that of the former, which was carried 
into execution. The populace, encouraged by ſome dealers 
in exchange, who were the only loſers by the alteration, 
ew clamorous, and laid the ruin of their country (as they 
called it) at the primate's door. But conſcious of his own 
integrity, he deſpiſed the fooliſh noiſe : experience evinced 
the utility of the project, the people in a ſhort time reco- 
vered their ſenſes, and he ſoon roſe to the greateſt height of 

popularity. . | | 4 | 

In June 1742, he made 2 viſit to his native country, 
died in London the September following, and was buried in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. His deportment was grave, his aſpect 
venerable, his temper mcek and humble, and hardly to be 
ruffled by the moſt trying provocations. 

He was an undiſſembled patron of liberty, both civil and 
religious; his benevolence and charity were ſuch as will be 
the admiration and bleſſing of the preſent times, and of po- 
ſterity. His learning was univerſal, yet he left no remains 
of it to the public; except ſome occaſional ſermons, and 
Charges to his clergy. We ſhall therefore give no cata- 
logue of his literary, but an imperfe& one of his charitable 
works, which are certainly more worthy both of honour and 
mitation. | „„ e e e e 

In the year 1720, there was a great ſcarcity, the poor 
were reduced to a miſerable condition, and the nation was 
threatened with famine and peſtilence. The primate diſtri- 
buted vaſt quantities of grain through Kral parts of the 
kingdom; directed all the vagrant poor that crouded the ſtreets 
of Dublin, to be received into the poor houſe, and there 
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maintained them at his private expence, till the following 
harveſt brought relief. | 

In the latter end of the year 1740, and the beginning of 
1741, Ireland was again afflicted with a great ſcarcity. 
The prelate's charity was again extended, though with more 
regularity than before. The poor were fed in the work- 
houſe twice 25 day, according to tickets given out by 
perſons entruſted, the number of which amounted to 
732,314. And it appeared that 2500 fouls were fed there 
every morning and evening, moſtly at the primate's ex- 

ence. - | 6 

When the ſcheme for opening a navigation by a canal from 
Lough-Neagh to Newry, was propoſed in parliament, in the | 

| year 1729, the primate patronized it with all his intereſt ; and | 
when the bill was paſſed, and the work ſet about, was very 
inſtrumental in carrying it on with effect. One part of the 
deſign was to bring coals from thence to Dublin, and the 

coal mines were in the ſee-Iands of Armagh, which were 
then leaſed out to a tenant. The primate fearing the leſſee 
might be exorbitant in his demands, purchaſed the leaſe 
at a great expence, in order to accommodate the public. 
He alſo gave timber out of his woods to carry on the work; 
and often advanced his own money, without intereſt, for 
the ſame purpoſe. — 3 3 

He gave and ſettled a competent ſtipend on an affiſtant 
curate at Drogheda, a large and populous town in his dio- 
ceſe; where the cure was too burthenſome for one clergy- 
man, and the revenues of the church were not ſufficient to 
maintain two. 3 | | 
He maintained ſeveral ſons of his poor clergy at the uni- 
verſity, and gave them a liberal education, in order to qua- 
lify them for future preferment. | | 
He erected and endowed hoſpitals both at Drogheda and 
Armagh, for the reception of clergymen's widows 5 and 
ſettled a fund for putting out their children apprentices. _ 

He built a ſtately gorge Fo houſe at Armagh, at the expence 
of upwards of 800 pounds. 1 * 

He ſubſeribed 50. per ann. to Dr. Stevens's hoſpital in 
Dublin, for the maintenance and cure of the poor ; and 
furniſhed one of the wards for the reception of patients at a 
conſiderable expence. 5 | 3 
. His charities, for augmenting ſmall livings, and buying of 

ebes, amounted to upwards of 30,0001. beſides what he 
eviſed by his will for the like purpoſes in England. 
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He was the main inſtrument of 2 royal charter 


for the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh protgſtant 
ſchools in Ireland, of which he, was vice preſident and trea- 


ſurer. He paid all the fees for paſſing the charter, out of his 


Biog. Brit. 


month and year. He never had any other preferment in the 


own purſe ; ſubſcribed 231. per ann. and afterwards paid up- 


' wards of 400l. towards the building of a working ſchool, on 
the lands of Santry, near Dublin. Beſides this, the ſociety 
were often obliged to him for their neceſſary ſupport, who, 


to his annual and occaſional benefaQtions, frequently added 
that of being their conſtant reſource in all emergencies, by 
anſwering the draughts made on him as treaſurer, when he 


had no caſh of the ſociety in his hands, which amounted to 


conſiderable ſums. 2 | 3 
Theſe are a part, and only a part, of the primate's pub- 
lic charities. Tay | 


BRADLEY (JAMES) D. D. Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy in Oxford, fellow of the royal ſociety at London, 
and member of the academies of ſciences and belles lettres 
of Paris, Berlin, Peterſburg and Bologne.—Was the third 


ſon of William and Jane Bradley of Shireborn, in the 


county of Gloceſter. He was born in the year 1692, but 
what part of the year does not appear: the pariſh church of 
Shireborn having been rebuilt about that time, no regiſter 


was kept for ſome years; nor can we-by any other means, 
trace out his birth day. n 


* 


% 


His ſchool education he received chiefly at Northleach in 


the ſame county, under the tuition of Meſſ. Iles and Brice, 
and from thence he was admitted a commoner of Baliol col- 


lege in-the univerſity of Oxford, March 15th, 1710, O.'S, 
He took the degree of batchelor, Oct. 14th, 1714, and of 
maſter of arts in the ſame univerſity, Jan. 21ſt, 1716, O. 8. 
He was ordained a deacon in St. Paul's church, London, by 


the biſhop of the dioceſe, the 24th of May, 1719, and ad- 


mitted to prieſt's orders by the biſhop of Hereford, the 25th 
of July, 1719; and was inſtituted to the vicarage of Brid- 
ftow, in that county and dioceſe, the 27th of the ſame 


church, except the ſmall rectory or ſine cure of Landewy 


Welfry, in the county of Pembroke, and dioceſs of St, 


David; bis inftitution to this bears date the firſt of March, 


1719, O. S. and his induction the 3oth of April following. 


It is preſumed that the biſhop of Hereford, to whom be 


was chaplain, was his patron to the vicarage; and the bo- 


noura;· 
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nourable Mr. Molyneaux, who was. then n to the 
prince of Wales, our late moſt gracious ſovereign, Ng; 
the ſecond, procured him the fine cure. 

It appears that thus early in life, he had many great 


| friends, and it is probable that by ſome of them, he might 


have riſen to ſome eminence in the church, had not his na- 
tural inclination led him to purſue other ſtudies, in which *. 
afterwards ſhone ſo conſpicuouſly. , 
It is certain that he received his firſt W of the ma- 
thematicks from his uncle, Dr. James Pound, who reſided at 
his living of Wanſtead in Eſſex, where our e. was 
ſame time curate; this gentleman was his mother's brother, 
2 man of. ſingular capacity and genius, and who was eminent 
2s a divine, a phyſician, and a mathematician: in the two for- 
mer capacities he went to the Eaſt- Indies, in the companies 
ſervice; and was one of the chief af thoſe who had the good 
fortune to eſcape from the maſſacre of the factory, on the 
iſland of Pulo Condore, in Cochin China. An account of 
this ſnocking ſcene remains amongſt Dr. Bradley's papers, 
written by Dr. Pound, together with a Journal kept by him 
on board the Roſe ſloop, till after many difficulties and diftreſ- 
ſes, they arrived at Batavia the 18th of April, 1705. . 
The public ſuffered much in this cataftrophe,. by the loſs | 
of Dr. Pound's papers, and other valuable curioſities, col- 


lected by him, which all periſhed in the conflignntiass as he 


had no time to ſave any thing but his own life, 

With this relation, to whom he was dear, even more than 
by the ties of blood, Mr. Bradley ſpent all bis vacations 
from other duties: it was whilſt with him, at Wanſtead, that 
he firſt began the obſervations with the ſetter, which led to 
thoſe important diſcoveries, and enabled him to ſettle the, 
laws of the alterations of the fixed flars from the motion of 
light, &c. and the nutatian 4 the earth's axis; which = 
immortalize his name to the lateſt poſterity. -_ 

On the death of John Kiel, M. D. Mr. Bradley was 
choſen, by the right bono electors, Savilian profeſſor 


of aſtronomy in Oxford; his app-intment bears date Oct. 


3iſt, 1721. On this promotion, ſo agreeable to his: taſte, 
he reſigned the living of Bridſtow, and alſo the fine cure of 
Landewy Welfry, and hence forward devoted his time and 
ſtudies to his beloved ſcience; in which it was ſoon known 
that he had made great proficiency, notwithſtanding the 


vail which his innate modeſty had caſt over him; nor was 


he ſooner known than diſtinguiſhed, by the friendſhip of 
9 lord | 
I | 
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lord chancellor Macclesfteld, Sir Iſaac Newton; and his 
collegue in the Savillian profeſſorſhip, Dr. Edmond Halley, 
— other great mathematicians, aſtronomets and patrons of 

A | rg 
In the year 1530 he ſucceeded Mr. Whiteſide as lecture 
reader of aſtronomy and experimental philoſophy, ih the 
univerſity of Oxford. This was a conſiderable emolument 
to himſelf, and which he continued with great reputation, 
and with equal utility to the univerfity, till within a year or 
two of his death; when the ill ſtate of his health prevented 
Em. eee ee 887 | 
At the deceaſe of Dr. Edmond: Halley, he was appointed 
aſtronomical obſervator, at the royal obſervatory at Green- 
wich. The appointment is dated Feb. 3d, 1741-2. From 
letters found amongſt Dr. Bradley's papers, it appears that 
De. Halley was greatly deſirous (from a perſonal efteem and 
knowledge of his abilities) that our aſtronomer ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him. In one letter, when he found himſelf declining, 
he defites his leave to make intereſt for him. But he owed 
this new - acquiſition chiefly to the friendſhip of that great 
patron of ſcience the right honourable George earl of Mac- 
_ clesfield, the late preſident of our royal ſociety. Upon this 
promotion he was honoured with the degree of doctor of 
divinity, by diploma from the univerſity of Oxford, dated 
in convocation the 22d of Feb. 1741, O.S. | 
In 1744 he martied Mrs. Suſanah Peach; daughter f 
Samuel Peach, Eſq; of Chalford in Glouceſterſhire ; by this 
marriage he had one only daughter who ſurvives him. | 
In 1747 he publiſhed his letter to the right honourable 
George earl of Macclesfield, concerning an apparent motion 
| Obferved in ſome of the fixed ſtars. On account of this 

curious diſcovery he obtained the annual gold prize-meda]; 
from the royal fociety. It was in conſequence of this letter, 
that in 1748, his late majeſty George the feeond, by his 
fign manual, directed to the commiſſioners and principal 
officers of his 'majeſty's royal navy, ordered the payment of 

1000. to James Bradley, D. D. his majeſty's aſtronomer, 
and keeper of the royal obſervatory; in order to repair the 
old inſtruments in the ſaid obſervatory, and for providing 

new ones, This enabled him to furniſh the royal obſerva- 
fory with the nobleſt and moſt accurate apparatus in the 
known world ; fuited to the dignity of the nation atid the 
royal donor. And in the executive part of this uſeful work, 
thofe eminent artiſts Mr. George Grahami and Mr. Bird; 

| | : a de- 
2 : 
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geſerve 'hotiourable mention: the doctor was an excellent 


mechanic himſelf, yet he thought it his peculiar happineſs 
to be cofemporary with men of ſugh great abilities in their 


_ profeſſion, who contributed ſo much towards the perfection 


of thoſe inſtruments which enabled him to leave behind him 


the greateſt number of the moſt accurate obſervations, that 


were ever made by any orie man. „ i 
Nor was this the laſt inſtance whereby his late majeſty 
diſtinguiſhed his royal aſtronomer; for upon his refuſing to 


zccept the living of Greenwich (which was offered him 


by his very good friend Mr. Pelham, in his majeſty's name) 


and which the doctor refuſed from a conſcientious ſcruple, 


that the duty of a paſtor was incompatible with h1s: other flu- 
dies and neceſſary engagements, his majeſty granted him an 
annuity or yearly penſion of 250/. during pleaſure. In 
c conſideration” (as the ſign manual, dated Feb. 15, 1752, 
expreſſes it) of his great ſkill and knowiedge in the, ſeveral 
& branches of aſtronomy and other parts of the mathema- 


& ticks, which have proved fo uſeful to the trade and navi- 


« gation of this kingdom”, es 
This penſion was continued to the demiſe of bis late 


majeſty, and renewed by our preſent auguſt | ſovereign 


George the third, who has not more diſtinguiſhed: himſelf 
by the glory of his arms in war, and in reſtoring the bleſſings 
of peace to Europe, than by patroniſing learning, manufactures, 
and all the uſeful arts and ſciences in his own kingdom. 

About the year-1748, he became entitled to biſhop Crew's 


benefaction of 301. per ann. to the lecture reader in experi- 
mental philoſophy, in the univerſity of Oxford. | 


He was elected member of the royal ſociety and one of 


the council, Jan. 25, 1752, in the room of Dr. Cromwell 


Mortimer, deceaſed. 


Hle was made a foreign member of the academy of ſcien» 


ces at Paris, in 1748. By diploma from the whole acade- 
my, he was appointed a member of that at Peterſburg, Sept. 
He was chofen a member of the academy of ſciences 
at Bulogne, June 16, 175777. 1 
He was likewiſe choſen a member of the royal Pruſſian 
academy of ſciences and belles lettres, but the time when 
does not appear amongſt his papers. | II 
As it may be preſumed, by too cloſe application. to his 


obſervations and to his ſtudies, our royal aſtronomer was 


| grieve 
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grievouſly afflicted for near two years before his death, with 
an oppreſſion on his ſpirits, which put an end to his labours:: 2 


his chief diſtreſs aroſe from an apprehenſion that he ſhould 


ſurvive his rational faculties : but this ſo much dreaded evil, 
never came upon him; he ſtil] retained his underſtanding 
'till he was dying, and demonſtrated the clearnefs of it, by 


making a will, and ſettling his affairs in the moſt 3 


and ſenſible manner. 

The latter end of June, 1762, he was taken with a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, occaſioned by (as it afterwards appeared) 
an inflammation in his kidneys, which brought him to his end 
the 13th day of July following. 


He died at Chalford in Gloucefterſhire, in the 7oth year 
of his age, and lies interred at Minchinhampton in the ſame 


err near to the remains of his wife and mother. 
His CHARACTER. | 
He was remarkable for the evennefs of his temper, and 
for a molt ſweet and amiable diſpoſition, He enjoyed a great 
ſhare of health, which enabled him to bear long watchings 
and the moſt tedious applications to ſtudy, without fatigue : 
yet nevertheleſs, his conſtitution was certainly affected by 


them, which the relaxed ſtate of his nerves, in the decline | 


of his life, before mentioned, manifeſtly evince. 


He was always temperate, even to abſtinence ; was any 


of acceſs, tho* ſomewhat reſerved. He was bumane, bene=- 
volent and kind; a dutiful ſon, and an indulgent hufband, 
a tender father, and a ſteady friend; and very generous to 
ſuch of his relations as needed his aſſiſtance. He was never 
tenacious of his own opinion, and was free from bigotry 
and oftentation. 

Indeed there was nothing more diſtinguiſhing in his cha- 
racer, than his modeſty and taciturnity; and yet, when 
he was drawn into converſation, none was more ready, 
more open, or more clear; no man would take more pains 
io adapt himſelf to the capacity and underſtanding of thoſe 
he converſed with. And though, ſince his death (amongſt 
other things injurious to his character) it has been very un- 
juſtly reflected upon him, in a learned ſociety, of which he 
was a member, by ſome forward gentlemen —“ That he 
46 withheld his obſervations from the public uſe and benefit” 
though it is well known that he was always ready to com- 
municate them, when -requeſted . by thoſe that were not al- 
ready too ſufficient in their own opinions; or thoſe that did 
know how to make a proper uſe of them. For his real 
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character was the very reyerſe, and if he had any fault in 
this reſpect it was on the open ſide, and being too little ' © 
upon his guard againſt the deſigns of others. | 
It is well known that his communications have been made 
a very unfair uſe of; that they have been very ungenerouſly 
tranſmitted abraad; and that by ſuch practices, foreigners 
have been enabled to gain reputation, and to adopt the fruits 
of his labour as their own, He was always pleaſed to be 
| aſked queſtions by the judicious; and even encouraged in- 
quiſitiveneſs in his pupils, by ſhewing the greateſt readineſs 
to explain whatever was required by them. And though he 
affected no popularity, he was well known and reſpected by 
the great; and courted by all the learned, both of his own 
and foreign countries; and many of the moſt eminent in 
the ſcience he profeſſed correſponded with him. He had as 
little affectation of being counted an author; and hence 
ſo few of his works have appeared to the public: his great 
difidence and accuracy contributed to this, for he ſtill 
thought his own works unfiniſhed ; many of his uſeful la- 
bours therefore muſt remain ſo. But his obſervations ſur- 
vive him; theſe are compleat and well preſerved in thicteen 
folio and two quarto volumes ; they contain the moſt 1 55 
rous and exact collection that ever was made, and will be 
lodged in ſafety for the public uſe. | 


BRAY (Sir REGINALD) who was inſtrumentzl in 3 
advancement of Henry the ſeventh. to the throne, Was the the family. 
ſecond ſon of Sir Richard Bray, one of the . privy council 
to king Henry the ſixth, who lies buried in the north aile of williꝰs mi- 

Worceſter cathedral. His family came into England with tred abb. 
the congueror, and flouriſhed in the counties of Northamp- 
ton and Warwick; but Edmond the father of Sir Richard 
is ſtiled of Eton, in the county of Bedford, which con- 
6 tinued the ſeat of the family for ſome deſcents. Whether 
x Sir Reginald had taken part with Henry the fixth, or what 
, public tranſactions he was concerned in, in the time of 
44 Edward the fourth, does not appear; but it ſeems that he. |. M8. 
& was concerned in ſome, as he had a general pardon granted 255 
. to him in the firſt year of king Richard the third. He was Dogd. Bar 
5 receiver general to Sir Henry Stafford, who married Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond, mother to the earl of Richmond. 
afterwards king Henry the ſeventh, and continued in her 


4 ſervice after. the death of Sir Henry, and ber Fe | 
l ; with lord Thomas A of 1 
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Wpen the duke of Buckingham had concerted with Mor- 


ton biſhop of Ely, then his priſoner at Brecknock in Wales, 
the marriage of the earl of Richmond with the. princeſs 


Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward the fourth, and his 


advaneement to the throne; the biſhop recommended Sit 


Reginald for the tranſaction of the affair with the counteſs, 
telling the duke he had an old friend with her, a man ſober, 
ſeeret and well witted, called Reginald Bray, whoſe prudent 


poliey he had known to have compaſſed matters of great 
importance; and accordingly wrote to him in Lanca 


mn ire 
where he was with the countefs, to come to Brecktiock 


with all ſpeed. He readily obeyed the ſummons, and re. 


ceiving his charge, returned to the countefs, who having ob- 
tained the queen dowager's conſent to the marriage, made 
this Regmald her chief manager of the conſpitacy, and em- 
ployed him to engage as many perſons of note as he could. 


In a few days he brought in: Sir Giles Daubeney, afterwards 


lord Daubeney, Sir John Cheney, Richard Guilford, Eſq; 


afterwards Sir Richard (who were all much employed by 
Henry, after he came to the crown) Thomas Rame, Eſq; 
who was taken and executed by king Richard, and many 


: others. : : 


After Henry came to the crown he was greatly in his fa- 


vour a8 long as he lived, and had great honours and wealth 


beſtowed upon bim. He was made a knight banneret, 


whether at the battle of Boſworth or 8 when the 
je 


Corniſh rebels were defeated, is uncertain. 


was alſo 
made x knight of the bath at the king's coronation; and 


im the firft year of his reign, was joint chief juſtice with 


-___tord Fitz walter, of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent, and alſo 
a'privy eouncellor. After this he was made high treaſurer 


and knight of the garter. He was at the battle of Black- 
heath, when lord Audley, having joined the Corniſh rebels, 
was taken priſoner ; and being beheaded, and his eſtate for- 


feited, his manor of Shere Vachery and Cranley in ys | 


| with a conſiderable eftate, was given to Sir Reginald. 


22 
Camden. 


Antiq. of 
Windſor, 


to had the Iſle of Wight in farm from the king, at 300 


marks per annum. | 4 

His ſkill in architecture appears from Henry the feventh's 
chapel in Weſtminſter abby, and the chapel of St. George at 
Windſor ; as he had a principal concern and direction in 


the bailding of the former, and the finiſhing and bringing to 


the latter, to which he was alſo a liberal bene- 


factor. In the middle of the ſouth alle of the chapel at 


Wind- 
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Windſor, is a ſpacious chapel built by him (ſtill ealled by 
his name) in which he is buried, and probably under the 
ſtone where lies Dr. Waterland; for on opening the vault 
for that gentleman, who died in 1740, a leaden cofhn of 
ancient form and make, was found, which by other a r- 
ances alſo was judged to be the coffin of Sir Regina » and 


was, by order of the dean, immediately arched over wit 
reat decency. By his will he directed his body to be buri 


in this chapel (expreſſing that it was new made by him for 
that intent, and the honour of God, &c.) and that his exe» _ 


cutors ſhould cauſe a tomb to be there made upon his grave, 
but this was never done. His arms are on the ſtone ſcreen, 


and his creſt and devices on divers parts of the roof. 


He died the 5th of Aug. 1501, poſſeſſed of a very large 
eſtate, acquired by the favour of the king and his great em- 
ployments : but notwithſtanding this, and his being an active 
miniſter for ſeventeen years, in the reign of a monarch who 
extorted ſo much money from his ſubjects, hiſtorians agreg 
in giving him an excellent character. Polydore Virgil, ay. 


&c. ſay that he was a very father of his country, a ſage an 


grave perſon, a fervent lover of juſtice, and one who would 
often admoniſh the king, when he did any thing contrary to 
juſtice or equity. | =o | 


He married two wives, but had no iſſue by any of them, 


Sir William Sandes, who married Margery, daughter and 
heir of his eldeſt brother, got a conſiderable part of his for- 
tune; Sir Edmond Bray (afterwards ſummoned to parlia- 


ment by Henry VIII. as lord Bray) eldeſt ſon of his other 


brother, had a great ſhare. of it; but the eſtate in Surry, 
which was lord Audley's, and which was a conſiderable one, 


he gave to Sir Edward Bray (younger brother of Sir Edmund) 


whoſe deſcendant, the reverend Mr. Bray, now enjoys part 
thereof, =. | | 


BUTLER { Josten) late biſhop of Durham, a pre- 
late of the moſt diſtinguiſhed learning and piety, was the 


ſon of Mr. Thomas Butler, a ſubſtantial and reputable ſnop- 


keeper at Wantage in Berkſhire, and was born in the year 
1692. The father, who was a preſpyterian, and had a nu- 
merous family, obſerving in this his youngeft ſon, a ſtrong 
inclination to learning, ſent him, firit to the grammar ſch 

in that town, and afterwards to an academy in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, in order to qualify him for a diſſenting teacher. Be- 


fore he left this place, he wrote ſome remarks on Dr. Samuel _ 
| | ; Clarke's 


6x 
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Clarke's firſt ſermon at Boyle's lecture, which are to be found 
annexed to the doctor's celebrated treatiſe on the being aud 
attributes of God; and in which he treats that abſtruſe and 
metaphyſical ſubie& with a degree of penetration and know- 


ledge greatly ſuperior to his years. 


Having made it his buſineſs to examine the principles of 
nonconformity, and diſcovering their weakneſs, he reſolved 


to conform to the eſtabliſhed church, and removed to Oxs 


ford, and was admitted a commoner of Oriel college, in | 
the year 1714. Here he contracted an intimate acquain- | 


| tance and friendſhip with Mr. Edward Talbot, ſon of the 


biſhop of Durham, and brother to the lord chancellor ; 
which, in concert with his own rare qualities, laid the foun- 
dation of his ſubſequent advancement. Hence he was firſt 
appointed preacher at the rolls, and rector of Haughton and 
of Stanhope, two rich and valuable benefices in the biſhop- 
ric of Durbam. He quitted the rolls in the year 1726, and 
publiſhed, in 8vo. a volume of ſermons, preached at that 
chapel. | 1 ; | 
After this he conftantly reſided at Stanhope, in the regu- 


lar diſcharge of all the duties of his office, till the year 1733. 


when he was called to attend the lord chancellor Talbot as 


his chaplain, who gave him a prebend in the church of 


Rocheſter. In the year 1736 he was appointed clerk of 
the cloſet to queen Caroline, whom he attended every day, 
by her majeity's ſpecial command, from. ſeven to nine in the 


evening. In the year 1738 he was nominated to the bifhop- 


ric of Briſtol ; and not long afterwards to the deanery of 
St. Paul's, London. He now refigned his living of Stan- 


- hope. In the year 1746 he was made clerk of the cloſet to 
the king; and in 1750, was tranſlated to Durham. | 


This rich preferment he enjoyed but a ſhort time, for he 
died at Bath, June 16, 1752. His corpſe was interred at 
the cathedral at Briſtol, where there is a monument with 
an inſcription erected to his memory. He died a batchelor. 
His deep learning and comprehenſive mind, appear ſuffi- 


ciently in his writings, particularly in that excellent treatiſe 


entitled, The Analogy of Religion natural and revealed to the 
conſtitution and cour/e of nature, publiſhed in 8vo. 1736. 
The following epitaph, as a further illuſtration of his 


to Biograp. character, we ſhall tranſcribe from the London magazine 
Brit. p. 21. for May, 1754. | | | 


Epitaph 


B- YN: Oh 
Epitaph on the late Lord Biſhop of Durham. 
Beneath this marble, Butler lies entomb'd, 
Who, with a ſoul inflam'd by love divine, 
His life in preſence of his God conſum'd, 
Like the bright lamps before the holy ſhrine. | 
| His aſpect pleaſing, mind with learning fraught, 
. His eloquence was like a chain of gold. 
TLuhat the wild paſſions of mankind controul'd; 
Merit, wherever to be found, he ſought. | 
Defire of tranſient riches, he had none; | | 
'Theſe he with bounteous hand did well diſpenſe, 
Bent to fulfill the ends of providence, 
His heart ſtill fix d on an immortal crown. 
His heart a mirrour was of pureſt kind, 
Where the bright image of his maker ſhin'd, 
1 Reflecting faithful to the throne above 


be irradiant glories of the myſtic Dove. 


'BYNG, (Grorce) lord viſcount Torrington, was the 
ſon of John Byng, Eſq; and was born 1663. At the age 


of fifteen he went volunteer to ſea with the king's warrant. 
His eatly engagement in this courſe of life gave him little 


opportunity of acquiring learning, or cultivating the polite 
arts; but by his abilities and activity as a naval commander, 


| he furniſhed abundant matter for the pens. of others. We 

| ſhall only juſt mention ſome of his great and gallant actions, 
and — 

ſtantial account of him, to Collins's peerage of England, 


refer thoſe who require a fuller and more circum- 


to Corbet's account of the expedition to Sicily, and to the 


hiſtorians of his time. 


In 1704, he ſerved in the grand fleet ſent 1500 the Medi- 


terranean, under the command of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, as 


rear admiral of the red; and it was he who 3 
the ſquadron that attacked, cannonaded, and reduced Gib- 


raltar. He was in the battle of Malaga, which followed 


ſoon after; and, for his behaviour in that action, queen 
Anne conferred on him the honour of knight hood. In 1705, 
in about two month's time, he took twelve of the enemies 
largeſt privateers, with the Thetis, a French man of war 
of forty-four guns ; and alſo ſeven merchant ſhips, moſt of 


them richly laden. The number of men taken on board, 


was 2070, and of guns 334. 
In 1718, he was made admiral and 3 in chief 


* of the fleet, and was ſent with a ſquadron into the Mediter- 
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ranean for the protection of Italy, according to the obliga - 


tion England was under by treaty, againſt the invaſion of 
the Spaniardsz who had the year before ſurpriſed Sardinia, 


and had this year landed an army in Sicily, In this expe- 


dition he detached captain Walton in the Canterbury, with 
five more ſhips, in purſuit of {ix Spaniſh men of war, with 
gallies, fireſbips, bomb-veſſels and ſtore- ſhips; who ſepa- 
rated from the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. 
The captain's laconic epiſtle on this occafion is worthy of 
notice, which ſhewed that fighting was his talent as well as 
his admiral's, and not writing, | 
Sir, | 


We have taken and deftroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips and 


veſſels, which were upon the coaſt, as per margin. 


Canterbury, off Syracuſa, Jam, &c. 
Aug. 16, 1718. SUE __G. Walton. 
From the account referred to, 'it appeared that he had 


taken four Spaniſh men of war, with a bomb veſſel and a 
' hip laden with arms; and burned four, with a fire-ſhip 


and bomb -veſſel. The king made the admiral an handſome 


preſent, and ſent him plenipotentiary powers to negotiate 


with the princes and ſtates of Italy, as there ſhould be oc- 


cation. He procured the emperor's troops free accefs into 


the fortreſſes, that ſtill held out in Sicily; failed after- 


wards to Malta and brought out the Sicilian gallies, and a 


ſhip belonging to the Turky company. Soon after he re- 
ceived-a gracious letter from the emperor Charles VI. writ- 


ten with his own hand, accompanied with a picture | of his 
. imperial majeſty, ſet round with very large diamonds, as a 


mark of the grateful ſenſe he had of his ſervices. 


It was entirely owing to his advice and aſſiſtance, that the 
Germans retook the city of Meſſina, 1719, and deſtroyed 


the ſhips that lay in the baſon, which entirely compleated 


the ruin of the naval power of Spain. 'The Spaniards being 
much diſtreſſed, offered to quit Sicily; but the admiral de- 


<lared that the Spaniſh troops ſhould never be ſuffered to 


quit the iſland, till the king of Spain had acceded to the 


quadruple alliance. And to his conduct it was entirely 


owing, that Sicily was ſubdued, and his catholic majeſty 


forced to accept the terms preſcribed him by the quadruple 
alliance, : | | : 2 BY 
After performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the king re- 


ceived him with the moſt gracious expreſſions of favour and 
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fatisfaQion, made him rear admiral of England, and EY 
ſurer of the navy; one of his moſt honourable privy council, 
and baron Byng of Southill, in the county of Bedford ; and 
viſcount Torrington in Devonſhire, and one of the knights 
companions of the Bath, upon the revival of that order. 

In 1727, George the ſecond, on his acceſſion. to the 
crown, placed him at the head of his .naval affairs, as firſt 
lord commiſſioner of the admiralty; in which high ſation he 


died Jan. the 17th, 1733, in the 70th year of his ages ang 


was buried at n in Waseränet 


5 © 
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T BOT (rar iar) the firſt ade of the . 


nent of America, was the ſon of John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, who reſided ſeveral years at Briſtol, where he was born in 
1477, He was educated by his father in thoſe parts of the 


mathematics which were then beſt underſtood, eſpecially - 
arithmetic, geometry and coſmography. Before he was 


twenty years of age, he made ſeveral voyages : by thus add- 
ing practice and experience to theory, he became moſt emi- 
nent in the art of navigation. 
The firſt voyage of conſequence in which Sebaſtian Ca- 
bot was engaged, ſeems to have been that made by his father, 
by commiſſion from Henry the VIIth, for the diſcovery of the 
orth Weſt paſſage' to India, They ſailed in the ſpring of 
the year 1497, and happily kept on their North Weſt courſe 


till the 24th of June, when they firſt diſcoyered land, which 


for that reaſon they called Prima Viſia. Another Iſland, 
leſs than the firſt, they named St. John, becauſe it was found 


on the feaſt of st. ohn Baptiſt. They afterwards failed 


down to Cape Florida, and then returned with a good cargo, 


and three ſavages on board, into England, where they ef 


with a gracious reception. 
It is probable that Sebaſtian, after his father's death, made 


ſeveral voyages into thoſe parts, to compleat his diſcovery 


of the coaſts\of Newfoundland. A map of his diſcoveries, 
drawn by - himſelf, with his effigies | under it, was hung in 
the privy gallery at Whitehall 

Stowe and Speed aſcribe this diſcovery wholly to Sebaſtian, 
without any mention of the father. And Purchas is very 
much offended, that America ſhould be fo called from Ame- 


ricus Ty ; and — that it ought. rather to be cal- 
F 
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* led Cabotiana, or Sebaſtiana; becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſtian 


Cabot diſcovered more of it than Americus, of Columbus 
himſelf. It is evident that Newfoundland was the firſt of 
our plantations, and that it has been the ſource of riches and 
naval power to this nation; and it may truly be ſaid of Se- 
baſtian Cabot, that he was the author of our maritime 
ſtrength, and opened the way to thoſe improvements which 
have ſince made us fo great and flouriſhing a people. 
Hiſtory leaves a blank in the life of this great man of 
near twenty years; for the next account we hear of him, is 
in the eighth of Henry VIII. At this time he entered 
into a ftrit correſpondence with Sir Thomas Pert, vice 
admiral of England, who procured him a good ſhip of the 
king's, in order to make diſcoveries. But it looks as if 
be had now changed his route, and intended to have paſſed 
by the ſouth to the Eaſt-Indies : for he ſailed firſt to Brazil, 
and mifling there of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe for the 
Iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, where he carried on 
Tome traffic and then returned ; having abſolutely failed in 
the deſign upon which he went; not through want of any 
courage or conduct in himſelf, - but from the fear and faint- 
3 of Sir Thomas Pert, his coadjutor, as Mr. Eden 
8. | | 
This diſappointment probably inclined him to leave Eng- 
land, and go to Spain, where he was treated with very 
great reſpect, and raiſed as high as his profeſſion would 
permit; being declared Pilot- major, or chief pilot of Spain; 
and by his office, entruſted with reviewing all projects for 
diſcovery, which, in thoſe days, were many and important. 
His great capacity, and approved integrity, induced many 
rich merchants to treat with him in the year 1524, about 
a voyage to be undertaken, at their expence, by the neu 
found paſſage of Magellan, to the Maluccas; which at 
length he accepted, and of which we have a clear account 
in the writings of Herrera, the Spaniſh Hiſtorian,  — 
le failed in April, 1525, firſt io the Canaries, then to 
the iſlancs of Cape Verde, thence to Cape St. Auguſtine and 
the iſland of Patos. Some of his people began to be muti- 
nous, and refuſed to be conducted by him through the 
ſtreights: on which account he laid aſide his deſign of going 
to the ſpice iſlands, left ſome of the principal of the muti- 
- Heers aſhore on a deſert iſland, failed up the rivers of Plate 
and Paraguay, built ſeveral forts, and not only diſcovered, 
but ſubdued a large tract of fine country; producing — 
ö ; 2 | | ver, 
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1 ſilver, and other rich commodities. He diſpatched meſſen- 


Us gers to Spain to demand a ſupply of proviſions, ammuni- 
of tion, goods to carry on a trade, and a competent recruit of 
id ſeamen and ſoldiers. But finding his requeſt not readily 
e- complied with, after having been five years in America, 
ne he returned home; where he met with but a cold reception. 
ch The merchants were diſpleaſed becauſe he had not purſued 
his voyage to the Moluccas; and his ſevere treatment of the 
of mutineers had given umbrage at court, Log 
is | Theſe unfavourable circumſtances, probably induced him 
ed to return to his native country, which he did about the 
ce latter end of Henry VIII. and ſettled at Briſtol. In the be- 
he ginning of king Edward's reign, this eminent ſeaman was 
if introduced to the duke of Somerſet, then lord protector; 
ed and by his means, to the young monarch, who took great 
il, delight in his converſation. | | 
the | He was now in ſuch high favour and eſteem, that a new 
on office was erected for him, equivalent to that which he held 
in in Spain, viz, that of governor of the myflery and company of 
ny merchant adventurers, for the diſcovery of regions, dominions, 
i- #/lands and places unknown ; and a penſion of 166/. 13s. 4d. 
len per annum, was granted him by letters patent. From thence | 
| great confidence was repoſed in him, and he was conſulted 
ng- on all matters relating to trade. He was concerned in a 
ery very remarkable cauſe, of the utmoſt importance to the 
uld Engliſh commerce. aw | 
in; There was at this time, a company of merchants in 
for Dowgate ward, who came from the Hanſe towns in Ger- 
int, many, who brought in various articles, but principally fteel ; 
an; from whence the place where they dwelt was called the Steel- 
out yard, which name it {till retains. The kings of England, 
ew had encouraged theſe merchants at firſt, and granted them 
at large privileges; among others, that of exporting our woollen 
unt manufactures. And when the Engliſh began to apply them- 
ſelves to trade, and to import many of the commodities in 
to which they dealt, great controverſies aroſe between them, 
and and the foreigners, on all occaſions, pleaded an excluſive 
uti⸗ charter. But our Sebaſtian Cabot, at the head of the mer- 
the chant adventurers, exhibited in council an information againſt 
ding them, brought the matter to a fair hearing; and in conclu- 
uti- ſion it was decreed, that the merchants of the Steel-yard 
ate were no legal corporation. RO ws 
red, In the year 1552, an enterpriſe was entered into by the 
old, advice of Cabot, and by his intereft, encouragement was 
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given 
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given to it, by the court, for fitting out ſome ſhips for the fearch 


and diſcovery of the northern parts of the world ; and there- 


by to open a paſſage for traffic to new and unknown re- 


gions. This was the firſt voyage the Engliſh made to Ruſſia, 
and the beginning of the commerce, which hath, been car- 


ried on ever fince between the two nations, Upon the firſt 


ſucceſs, the Ruſſia company was founded, and were formed 


into a body corporate, by a charter granted by Philip and 


Mary, of which Sebaſtian was appointed governor for life. 


After this we find him very active in the affairs of the 
company. In the journal of Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is 


obſerved, that on the 27th of April, 1556, he went down 


to Graveſend, and there went aboard his ſhip, fitted out for 


Ruſſia 3 was very liberal to the ſailors and zo the poor, de- 
firing their prayers for the ſucceſs of the voyage. It is alfa - 


remarked, that on his return to Graveſend, he made 


Stow. 480. 


Eden's 
voyages. 


a grand entertainment at the ſign of the Chriſfopher; 


where, ſays Mr, Burroughs, for the very joy be bad to ſee 
the tawaraneſs of eur intended diſcovery, he entered into the 
dance himſelf. This inſtance of his chearfulneſs and viva- 
city, is the laſt circumſtance related of him in hiſtory : from 


whence it is probable that he died ſoon afterwards, being 


aged above ſeventy years. Beſides the many ſervices which 
he did to mankind in general, and to this kingdom in parti- 
cular, it is remarked of him, that he wzs the firſt who took 
notice of the variation of the needle, a matter of great im- 
nortance in navigation, | | 


There are .extant of his ordinances, inſtructions and ad- 


vertiſements of and for the direction of the intended voyage 
to Catha, to be found in Hakluit's voyages. 
Navigatione nelle parte ſettentrjonalt ; per Sebaſtians Cabota. 


Vien. 1583. fal. 


Biograph. 
Claſſ. &c. 


He publiſhed likewiſe, a map of the world. 
CS AR (Caivs Jurfus) the ſon of Lucius Julius 


Cæſar, and Aurelia; was deſcended, on the father's fide, 


from Julius, the ſon of Aneas; on the.mother's from Ancus 
Martius. He was born at Rome, during the conſulate of 


Caius Marius and L. Valerius Flaccus, on July the 12th, about 


ninety years before the nativity. | | | 
It would far exceed the plan we have formed in theſe bio- 


graphical annals, to. delineate at large the character of this 


great man, as repreſented by various hiſtorians. His genius 
proved him worthy of his deſcent ; for notwithſtanding wry 
ns 5 difficul- 


| C&S AR. | 155 
difficulties of a narrow fortune, his virtue raiſed him to that 
ſtupendous height which few have attempted, none arrived 
at. At the age of ſixteen he loſt his father, and the next 
conſulate put up to be Flamen Dialis, or high prieſt of 
Jupiter; whither he obtained it or not, authors differ. Tis 
agreed on all hands, that this election had like to have proved 
fatal to him, for his early ambition rouſed the dictators 


jealouſies. He ſerved as a volunteer in Aſia, under the 
prætor Thermus, who ſent him to Bythinia for the fleet, 


where he contracted a friendſhip with king Nicomedes : 


at the ſiege of Mytilene. Sometime after, he behaved him- 
ſelf ſo well that he obtained a civic crown; and under Ser- 
vilius Ifauricus, in Sicily, he gave ſignal proofs of his cou- 


rage and abilities. Being about twenty-four years of age, 


he attended the pretor Fotus into Spain, and acquitted him- 


ſelf with ſucceſs. After his return he married Pompeia, 


whoſe imprudent conduct, ſoon forfeited Cæſar's efteem : 


ſhe was detected in an intreague with Clodius, which was 
the occaſion of an immediate divorce. 7285 
His generoſity and affable behaviour, every day increaſed 
his affection with the people ; and relying upon their favour, 


he put up for the extraordinary government of Egypt; becauſe 


the Alexandrians had expelled their king. He wanted not 
ſuffrages ; but Ptolemy having been formerly honoured by 


the ſenate with the name of friend, now found protection 


from his allies : notwithſtanding his diſappointment, he ſoon 
after put up for the pontificate, void by the death of Metel- 
lus, which he carried by a vaſt majority. e 

This præture ended, Cæſar was choſen governor of the far- 
ther Spain, where he ſoon raiſed a conſiderable army, re- 


duced Portugal and Gallicia; then puſhing his ſucceſs, 
carried his arms as far as the ocean would permit. Upon his 


return to Rome he married his daughter Julia to Pompey, 
and with Bibulus, was choſen conſul, | 45 


Having paſſed ſeveral edits, which made him more popu- 


lar, and diſcharged the office of conful much to his own 


ſatisfaction, he obtained the government of Illyricum, and 
both the provinces of Gaul ; where, Platarch tells us, in 


nine years time, he took five hundred towns by ſtorm, 


conquered three hundred ſtates, engaged 3,000,000 of 


men at ſeveral times, killed one third, and took another. 

So long as Craſſus and Cæſar's daughter Julia lived, Pom- 
pey and he were in perfect friendſhip; and the whole ma- 
nagement of affairs at Rome, was wholly decided by theſe 
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powerful men. But when Craſſus died, Czfar and Pompey 
fell out, which occaſioned the civil wars. His power ſoon 


became the object of enyy, and the people enjoying peace, 


and having leiſure to reflect how laviſh they had been of their 
favours to him, reſolved to pull him down ; this could not 
be done without an aſſaſſination: inftruments were quickly 


found, and the ungrateful Brutus became leader of this fac- 


Spedt. 
Ne. 374. 


tion. The ſenate houſe was the place where this mighty 


tragedy was acted, and many were the accomplices; when 


Cæſar, having received twenty-three wounds, expired. 
He fell on the 15th of March, in the fifty - ſixtn year of 
his age (having only ſurvived his rival four) and founded the 


Roman empire in his own blood; for after his deceaſe, the 


commonwealth became an abſolute monarchy, the conftant 
fate of illgoverned republics. Quintillian remarked of Cæſar, 


«that he ſpoke, writ and fought with the fame ſpirit.“ 


Eodem animo dixit quo bellavit; and that the ſame happy 


genius which favoured all his victories, animated even his 


orations and writings. He had a prodigious wit and uni- 
verſal learning, was noble by birth, a conſummate ſtateſman, 


à brave and wiſe general, and a moſt heroic prince. It has 


been remarked of Cæſar, „that he thought nothing done 
« while there was any thing left for him to do;“ he went 
on performing the greateſt exploits, without afſuming to 


himſelf a privilege of taking reſt upon the foundation of 
the merit of his former actions; it was his rule of life to 


ſupport himſelf, rather by what he ſhould perform, than 
what he had already done. He was more than ordinarily 


ſolicitous about his reputation, when a common mind would 


have thought itſelf in ſecurity : but his reflexions when he 
retired to his cloſet, in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated 


ill omens of Calphurnia's dream the night before his death, 


ſhew even a nobler inſtance of his temper and greatneſs of 
ſaul. . 8 17 
Be it ſo then. If J am to die tomorrow, that is what 
« ] am to do to morrow: It will not be then, becauſe I am 
« willing it ſhould be then: ror ſhall I eſcape it becauſe I 


„ am unwilling, It is in the gods when, but in myſelf how 


% ſhall die. If Caiphurnia's dreams are fumes of indi- 
% geſtion, how ſhall I behold the day after tomorrow? IF 
4 they are from the gods, their admonition is not to pre- 
c pare me to eſcape from their decree, but to meet it. I 


% have lived to a fullneſs of days and glory: what is there 
that Cæſar has not done with as much honour as ancient 


«© heroes? 
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« heroes? Cæſar has not yet died; Cæſar is prepared to 
cc die.” 


Other writings, beſides the commentaries, have been at- 
tributed to Cæſar, though loſt, The moſt capital edition 


of his commentaries was publiſhed by Dr. Clarke, in 171 2 | 


with fine folio copper plates. 


CARLETON (Sir DuvLev) ſon of Anthony EM 
ton, Eſq; of Baldwin Brightwell, near Watlington in Ox- 


fordſhire, was born there, 1573, and was bred in Chriſt- 


church college in Oxford, under Dr. King. He travelled: to 
compleat his education; and after his return he attended 
Sir Ralph Winwood into the low countries, in the quality of 
a ſecretary z where he was very active, when king James 
reſigned the cautionary towns to the ſtates. Here he added 


ſo great experience to his learning, that the king employed 


him afterwards, for twenty years together, as ambaſſador 
in Venice, Savoy, and the united provinces. _ 
Towards the latter end of king James, he was made vice- 


chamberlain of the-houſhold, which office he held for 


ſometime under Charles the Firſt, He was ſent ambaſſador 
extraordinary, at two ſeveral times, to Lewis the XIlIth, 
king of France, and in the ſame capacity, likewiſe, to the 
united provinces. In the ſecond of king Charles I. he was 


created baron of Imbercourt in Surrey; and the next year 
was ſent into Holland to preſent the garter, and the enſigns 


of that noble order to Henry prince of Orange. Two years 


afterwards he was created viſcount Dorcheſter, in Oxford- 


ſhire; and appointed one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, In this office he continued till the time of his death, 
which happened in the year 1631, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. He died at his houſe in Weſtminſter, and was 
buried in the Abbey ; where, ſoon after, a well compoſed 
plain monument of black and white marble, was erected to 
his memory. 

c He was, ſays Mr. W and, an exact ſtateſman, under- 
<« ſtood the intreagues of ſtate well; yet juſt in his dealings, 
& and beloved by moſt men, who much miſled him after 


«© his death.” He was 2 perſon that underſtood ſeveral , 


languages well; as alſo the laws, conditions and manners 
of moſt ſtates in Europe.“ Though he was rigid in ſome 


points, yet he had ſuch a graceful look, ſuch a gentle and 
leet elocution, and behaved himſelf ſo well i in all employ-. 
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125 ments, that he continued in favour till his dying day, and 
did his country eminent ſervice. | ag 
He lived in times when weak men imagined to them- 
ſelves; ſome unknown bliſs from untried governments, when 
public clamours where loud, and diſſentions high; yet he 
gained the eſteem of all parties. It was a very ſenſible plain 
ſaying of his, in order to concilfate the minds of men to 
order and mutual forbearance, that there will be miſtates in 
_ divinity, while men preach, and errors in government, while 
uch govern. Ee. | | 


His writings, according to Mr. Wood, are as follow, 


Balance, pour peſer en toute equite & droiture la harangue 


faite n agueces en ] Aſſemblet des illuſtres & puiſſans Seigneures 


les Eftats generaux des Provinces unies, &c. printed 1618, 45. 
Harangue faite au counſeil de Meff. les 1 8 generaux, 


tourhant le diſcord & les troubles del Egliſe & la police, cauſes 
pPaear la doctrine dq Arminius, 1615. printed with the former. 
5 Beſides theſe he hath extant, 5 
Psrious Letters in the Cabala, or Scrinia Sacra, London; 
To èͤ % 1 r 
Various Letters to George, Duke of Bucks, in Cabala, or 
| oy 1 of State. London, 1654. 4to. WE, 
Several French and Latin Letters to the learned Ger. Jo. 
Voſfius, printed in Ger. Jo. Vaoſſii & Clarorum Virorum ad 
eum Epiſtolæ. London, 1690, fol. publiſhed by P. Colameſius. 
Several ſpeeches in parliament, ann. 1626. ſome of which 
may be ſeen in the firſt vol. of Ruſhworth's collection. 
\ Beſides theſe, he left in manuſcript, N pa 
' Memoirs for Diſpatches of political Affairs relating to 


Holland and England, ann. 1618; with ſeveral propoſitions 


made to the fates, | Bhs | 

| Particular Obſervation of the Military Affairs in the Pala- 
„„ inate, and the Low Countries, 162), 1622. . Y 

2 5 A- Letters relating to State Afairs, written to the King and 

enæ Or- zz. | | . BY f 

onienſes, Viſcount Rocheſter, from Venice, ann. 1613. | 

v. p. 482, Letters from ard to Sir Dudley Carleton, Knt. during his 


4539 Embaſſy in Holland, from January, 1615-6, to December 


Lloyds 16203 with a judicicus hiftorical preface. Lond. 1757, 4to. 
eee Wor- A Letter to the Earl of Saliſbury, printed in Howard's 
ies, in, * | : , 
ce. collection. | 17 | i. | 
CARTE, (Tromas) the hiſtorian, was the fon of 

the reverend Mr. Samuel Carte, vicar of St, Martin's 
Leiceſter, and prebendary of Litchfield. He was born at 


Clifton 
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Clifton upon Dunſmoor in Warwickſhire, where his fathet 
was at that time vicar; and was baptized there by immer- 
fron, Apr. 23, 1686. We have no account of the. place 
where he received his grammar learning; but his academical 
education was in Univerſity college at Oxford, He took his 
batchelor's degree in 1702, and was afterwards incorpo- 


rated at Cambridge, and took his maſter's degree there 


in the year 1706. gs | 8 
Upon his entering into holy orders, he was appointed 
reader of the abbey church at Bath; and preaching here on 
the thirtieth of January 1714, he took occaſion in his ſer- 
mon to vindicate king Charles the. firſt with regard to the 
Iriſh maſſacre, which drew him into a -controverſy with 
Mr. Chandler, the diflenting teacher, on that ſubject. He 
immediately publiſhed a pamphlet in 4to. entitled, The Iciſh 
maſſacre ſet in a clear light, wherein Mr. Baxter's account 
of it, in the hiftory of his 'own life, and the abridgment 
thereof, by Dr. Calamy, are fully conſidered 3 together 
with two letters from Mr. 
account, to the reverend Mr. Thomas Carte, at Bath; with 
his two replies to Mr. Chandler. | cu 


ſaid to have been ſome kind of ſecretary to biſhop Atterbury, 
before his troubles. In the year 1722 he was accuſed of 
high treaſon, and a proclamation was iſſued out, offering 


a reward of 10004. for apprehending him. He fled and re- 


ſided ſometime in France; and being introduced to moft 


men of learning and family in that country, he gained ac- 


ceſs to all libraries, public and private. Queen Caroline 


being a great patroneſs of learned men, and having received 
ſome favourable impreſſions of Mr. Carte; obtained leave 
for him to return home in ſecurity 5 when he immediately 
ſet about publiſhing Thuanus, which he dedicated to her 
majeſty, 7 , 24.3 YE ied = 
He married a daughter of Coll. Brett's ;- and died April, 


1754. He publiſhed, 


1. The Iriſh Maſſacre, ſet in a char light, 1714, a pam- 


phlet in 410. 
2. An edition of Thuanus, 1733, 7 vol. folio. | 
3. The Life he firſt Duke of Ormond, 17 36, 3 vol. fel. 
4. Collection of original Letters and Papers concerning the 
Afﬀairs of England, from 164.1 to 1660-17 39, 2 vol. Bve. 
| 0 3 5. b 


Chandler, reviving the aforeſaid 


N. B. This is inſerted in Somers's Tracts. On the ac- pm 
ceſſion of the preſent royal family, he refuſed to take the vate 
oaths to the government, and put on a lay habit; and is mation. 
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F. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Portugal, £740, go. 


N. B. This, I believe, was wrote by him, tho' if it was 


he forgot to mention it in his vindication of the full anſwer - 


to a letter from a by-ſtander, where he gives a lift of what 


he had wrote. +» © | 
6. A full anſiuer to the Letter from a By-/tander, 1742, 


a pamphlet, $v0. 


7. A full and clear Vindication of the full Anſiuer to a Let- 


ter from a By-flander, 1743, a pamphlet, Bvo. 

- 8. Catalogue des Rolles Gaſcons, 2 vol. folio, 

9. A Preface to a tranſlation, by Mrs. Thompſon, of the 
2 of the memorable and extraordinary Calamities of 


argaret of Anjou, Queen of England, &c. by the Cheva- 


lier Michael Baudier, 8uo. London, 1736. 

10. Advice of a Mother to her ſon and daughter, tranſlated 
from the French of the Marchioneſs de Lambert, London, ſeve- 
ral editions. Foy | 1 


II. Further Reaſons addreſſed to the Parliament for render- 


ing more effettual an A of Queen Anne, relating to the 


veſting in Authors, the Right of Copies, far the Encourage- 
ment of Learning, by R. H. 15 7 | | 


12. Hiftory of England, 4 vol. in folio, The firſt was 
rinted in 1747, the laſt 1755, not till after his death, and 


it ends in 1654. His deſign was to have brought his hiſtory 


down to the revolution, for which purpoſe he had taken 
great pains in copying every thing valuable that could be 
met with in England, Scotland, France, Ireland, &c, — 


He had, as he himſelf ſays, p. 43, of his vindication' of the 
full anſwer to a letter from a By-ſtander, read abundance 


de of collections relating to the time of king Charles the IId. 
<< and had in his power a ſeries of memoirs from the begin- 
« ning to the end of that reign; in which all thoſe in- 
<< treagues and turns at court, at the latter end of that 
cc king's life; which biſhop Burnet, with all his gout for 
<« tales of ſecret hiſtory, and all his genius for conjectures, 


4c does not pretend to account for, are laid open in the clear- 


tc eft and moſt convincing manner; by the perſon who was 
<< moſt affected by them, and had the beft reaſon to know 
«c them.” | 1 2 | 


At his death all his papers came into the bands of his 


widow, who afterwards married Mr. Jernegan, a member 
of the church of Rome, It is much to be lamented that ſuch 
| e 3 a very. 
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a very valuable collection of materials ſhould. be loſt to the 
world. | | re | | 
In the ſecond volume of this hiſtory their is a very clear 
account of the conſtitution of our parliament, and of the time 
when cities and boroughs firſt came to be repreſented; ſhew- 
ing the difference between the king's council in parliament, 
and the parliament itſelf ; in which he has removed the miſ- 
takes of writers who had confounded them. It is a pity 
this diſſertation is not printed by itſelf. e 
Beſides his collections for his hiſtory of England, he left 
behind him, in manuſcript, A Vindication of King Charles 
the Firſt, with regard to the Iriſh Maſſacre. © A Pt 8 
Mr. Carte was a man of ftrong conſtitution, laborious 
and indefatigable in his ſtudies. Dr. Mangey, who was 
univerſally allowed to be a man of great learning, faid, that 
he always thought he could fit as long at his ſtudies as any 
man, till he came to live in the fame houſe with Mr. Carte, 
who, he ſaid, uſed to write or read from early in the morn- 
ing till night, only allowing himſelf time to take a diſh or 
two of tea, or ſomething of that kind; ſo that, ſaid the 
doctor, I could not keep pace with him at all. When his 
ſtudies of the day were over, he would eat heartily, and when 
he was in company, was very chearful and entertaining, 
having nothing moroſe or reſerved in his compoſition. ** 


CARTERET {Jonn) lord viſcount Carteret and earl 
of Granville, born April 22, 1690, was the ſon of George 
lord Carteret, and lady Grace, daughter of the earl of Bath, 
{the only perſon intruſted by king Charles the ſecond and 
general Monk, in the arduous affair of the reſtoration of 
monarchy and epiſcopacy) who was created lady viſcounteſs 
Carteret, and counteſs Granville, by George I. Jan, 1915. 

At his father's deceaſe he was only four years and five 
months old. His lordſhip was carefully educated at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, where, as afterwards at Chrift-church col- 
lege in Oxford, his admirable parts enabled him to make 
ſo quick a progreſs in learning, that he was much eſteemed 
in both thoſe Aouriſhing ſeminaries, as a great ornament to 
them: and treading in the ſteps of his anceſtors, he much 
indeared himfelf.to his country by many eminent ſervices. In 
the year 1711, he was introduced into the houſe of peers, - 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defence of our religion and 
liberties, and by his ardent zeal for the proteſtant — 
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- farthings, which bad been complained of as a great griev- 
ance, to be revoked ; tho? at his firſt going over, he fs 
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On the acceſſion of king George the Firſt to the throne, he 
was appointed one of the lords of the bed-chamber, bailiff 


of the iſland of Jerſey, and lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 


rum of the county of Devon. 


In 1719 he was appointed anibullador extraordinary, and 


miniſter plenipotentiary to the queen of Sweden: when, by 
his prudent negociations, he removed the difficulties in the 
commerce of the Britiſh ſubjects in the Baltic, procured 


ſatisfaction for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and intirely re- 


newed the antient friendſhip between the two crowns. . He 
likewiſe mediated a peace between Sweden and Denmark ; 
and finally adjuſted all the differences in the north, and put 


an end to the war, which had ſo long raged between Sweden, 


Ruſſia, Denmark, and the king of Pruſſia, The king was 
ſo well ſatisfied with his ſucceſsful negotiations, that, on his 
return, he appointed him his ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the court of France: but when he had received his inſtruc- 


tions, and was preparing to ſet out for that kingdom, Mr. 
ſecretary Craggs died, and he was appointed to ſucceed him 
in that office; and in March, 1721, he was ſworn one of 


the lords of the privy council, as likewife one of his ma- 
Jeſty” s principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

'The king declaring, in the year 1723, chat ſome extraor- 
dinary affairs called him abroad for the ſummer, his lordſhip 
was appointed one of the lords juſtices for the adminiſtra- 


tion of the government. And, by his majeſty's command, 
he. and lord mann, were ordered to wait on him at 


Hanover. MEI Df | 
In April, 19245 there belog ſeveral removes. at court, 


lord Carteret reſigned his office of ſecretary, and was Tuc- - 


ceeded by the duke of Newcaſtle, and was at the ſame time 
conſtituted lord lieutenant of Ireland. He was well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the nation before he went over, 
and procured Mr. Wood's patent for coining halfpence and 


ned 
a proclamation, offering 3oo!. reward for a diſcovery of the 


author of the Drapier's Letters. Notwithſtanding this he 


lived in great friendſhip with Swift, who once aſked him 


bow he could concur in ſuch a meaſure; to which bis excel- | N 
lency replied, in the words of Virgil, | | 


— Regni novi tas me E cogrt 
au 4 9 | | | 
He 
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He gratified Swift in promoting his friend Sheridan and 


many others. This celebrated wit uſed to remonſtrate with 


great freedom againſt ſuch meaſures as he diſliked ; and lord 
Carteret having gained the advantage of him in ſome dif- 
pute, concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried out in 


« a violent paſſion, what the vengeance brought you among 
Dean Swift, 
P. 270. 


«« us? get you gone, get you gone. Pray God Almighty 
cc to ſend us our boobies back again“. | {2 

In the year 1727, when the king took his laſt journey 
abroad, on which he died, he was again declared one of 
the lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government, 
during his abſence. George the Second, on his acceſſion, 
was again graciouſly pleaſed to declare him lord lieutenant 


and chief governor-of [reland, This ſucceflive appointment 


to that high ſtation by two great kings, was his peculiar 


| honour, and was highly acceptable to the people of that 
W ; | | 


The many good laws that were paſſed during bis vice- 
gerency, for the ſupport and honour of the eftabliſhment, 
the relief of the diſtreſſed, the employment of the poor, 
the increaſe of tillage, and the improvement of the trade 
and inland navigation of the kingdom, will be ſo many 


monuments to poſterity of his wiſe adminiſtration : and the 
Iriſh will ever remember, that he held that parliament, 


wherein the king conſented to the appropriation of a proper 
fund for the encouragement of theſe great purpoſes, and to 
remit part of his hereditary revenue. FP. Os 

After he had continued in this high ſtation the uſual time, 
he was ſucceeded by the duke af Dorſet, 1730; and from 


thence had no public employment till the year 1742, when 
he was again declared one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 


In September fallowing, he was ſent to the ſtates general, 
to concert meaſures with them in that very critical juncture, 
for the ſupport of their liberties, and the good of the com- 
mon cauſe, Te 1. | gs LY 

In 1743 he waited on the king to Hanover, and attended, 


all that year, the campaign in Germany ; his majeſty chiefly 


relying on his councils. During this time, a treaty of marriage 


between her royal highneſs the princeſs Louiſa and the prince 


royal of Denmark, was ſigned by him and the baron de Soh- 


lenthall, embaſſador extraordinary from the king of Denmark. 


On the death of his mother, in the year following, he 


ſucceeded to the titles of viſcount Carteret. and earl Gran- 
ville. At the latter end of the ſame year, he reſigned the 
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and was ſucceeded by the earl of Harrington. In the year 
1746, on the memorable reſignation of the duke of New- 
cCaſtle and lord Harrington, he was again appointed princi- 
pal ſecretary of State; but he continued only two or three 
days in his employment. At a chapter of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, held at Kenſington, in June 1749, he 
was elected one of the knights companions, together with 
his royal highneſs prince George, the margrave of Anſpach, 
and others; and was inſtalled at Windſor, in July the fol- 
lowing year. In 1751, his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint 
him preſident of his moſt honourable privy council; He died 
Jan. the 2d, 1763. 5 5 


CATHERINE, empreſs of Ruſſia, was born of low and 
obſcure parents in Livonia, about the year 1684. Her youth 
was ſpent in ſervitude, in attendance on the children of 
M. Gluck, ſuperintendant of Marienburghh. When ſhe 
was eighteen years of age, ſhe appeared to be extremely 
handſome; and a Swediſh corporal, then in garriſon there, 
fell violently in love with her. Matrimony was agreed on 
between them, but their wiſhes were fruſtrated by the fiege 
and capture of Marienburgh, by the Ruflians. The fair 
damſel fell into the hands of the victor, velt-mareſchal 
Czeremetoff, in whoſe houſe ſhe ſtaid five or ſix months, 
Here ſhe was ſeen and admired by prince Menzikoft, who 
begged her of the general. | 
She did not continue long with the prince, for the Czar 
coming one day to dine with him, obſerved her amidſt a 
crowd of ſervants in the hall, and was immediately ſtruck 
with her beauty. She was ſoon afterwards conducted to his 
palace, where he honoured her with the title of Grace, 
eſtabliſhed a houſhold for her, and gave her cloaths, money, 
furniture and ſervants according to his fancy. All her atten - 
tion was employed in ſtudying the Czar's humour, and in 
making herſelf agreeable to him, in which ſhe ſucceeded fo 
well, that he married her privately, and afterwards publicly, 
in the year 1711. 3 855 1 
- She attended him in all his expeditions ; and when he was 
engaged in war with the Turks, and was ſurrounded by them 
on the banks of Pruth; by her advice, activity and addreſs, 
ſhe ſaved him, his army, and his empire from deſtruction. 
Peter, who was naturally grateful, from this time took 
every opportunity of ſhewing his affection for his worthy 
conſort,” and his ſenſe. of her ſervices, He never reſolved on 
1756255 any 
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any important enterpriſe, without firſt conſulting her; ſuc- 


ceſs attended him in every thing, and the court of Peterſ- 


burgh appeared in a new light. He inſtituted the new order 
of St. Catherine in honour of her, to perpetuate the memory 


of her love and fidelity; which he gave her power to be- 
ſtow on ſuch of ber own ſex, as ſhe ſhould think proper. 


He had the ceremony of her coronation performed in the 
year 1724, with the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence. 


And at his death, which happened the year following, he 


choſe her his ſucceſſor, and intruſted to her all the great 


deſigns he had projected, and the means of executing them. 


Accordingly when ſhe had paid becoming honours to her 
deceaſed huſband, ſhe took all proper ſteps to ſecure the 
quiet of her dominions, to find out the revenues of the cler- 
gy, and to ſettle the ſucceſſion. She eſtabliſhed the academy 
of ſciences at Peterſburgh, encreaſed her marine, and car- 


ried on the project of diſcovering the north - eaſt paſſage to 


China. But after a reign of two years and three months, 


the died in the thirty-ninth year of her age, leaving behind 


her two princeſſes, Anne Petrowna, married to the duke 


of Holſtein; and Elizabeth, who afterwards became empreſs. 


WMWe ſhall conclude our account, with the character given 
of her by her huſband, the immortal Peter the Great. 

„„ Although the. inequality of our ſtations was great, yet 
©« ſo far am I from ever repenting of the choice I have made, 
« that I have on the contrary, by marrying Catherine, 
found myſelf poſſeſſed, not only of an empreſs in name, 
«© but of one in reality, for magnanimity and good under- 
« ſtanding ; and of an angel in human form, for beauty and 
&« all manner of virtue. 15 5 

& She embraced the Greek religion in 1703, and has 
& ever ſince ſhewn her attachment to that faith; by marks 
* of the ſtricteſt piety and devotion; by obſerving its cuſ- 
5 tomary faſts with a more rigid ſeverity, than any of the 
« Ruſſians do. | 


dhe underſtands and talks. the Ruſſian language to per- 


&©& fection: ſhe is judiciouſly politic, and by an admirable 


timing of her carefſes, knows how to ſooth my moſt vio- 


«lent paſſions into an abſolute calm. 1 
„ She ſhews a courteous and affable behaviour to all, but 
« eſpecially to my ſoldiers; and upon all feſtival days, will 
% condeſcend to give my guards brandy with her own hands. 
« As to her perſon, the is ſomewhat ſhort, thick ſet, and 
« corpulent ; yet, notwithſtanding, ſhe is PRIN NOTE 
5 e | . | et able 
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% outward endowments, but for the tranfcendent virtues, 

| „ of her mind, and her conſummate penetration, that I 
3 = | a — J 

m have made her the partner of my royal bed, ſucceſſor to 


the Ruſſian my empire, and her heirs after me; as well knowing, 


empire, 3 that only ſuch deſcendants are worthy of fuch dominion, 
vol. ad. % and fo great inheritance,” - TPO PLS a e 


CECIL (WIIIL IAM, Lord Burleigh) was the fon of 
Richard Cecil, groom of the robes, yeoman of the ward- 
robes, and high ſheriff of the county of Northampton. He 
was born at Bourn in Lincolnſhire, in Sept. 1521. 
Having been educated at the grammar ſchool there, his 
father fent him to St. John's college in Cambridge ; where, 
in his twentieth year, he married a Siſter of Sir John Cheek, 
tutor to king Edward VIth. He removed from Cambridge 
to Gray's Inn, being deſigned for the bar; and when his 
firſt wife died, he married a daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, 
king Edward's ſchool-maſter, This lady was well verſed in 
the Greek and latin tongues, and though he was twice mar- 
ried very young, yet marriage did not interrupt the courſe 
of his ſtudies, either at the univerſity or inns of court. 
Both of his wives were deſcended from two of the greateſt 
ſcholars of the age, and his relation to theſe gentlemen ra- 
ther advanced than hindred his learning. He applied himſelf 


to the ſtudy of the law with indefatigable induſtyy, and ſoon 5 


became eminent in his profeſſion. 8 
When the duke of Somerſet was choſen protector to his 
nephew king Edward the VIth, he took him into his family, 
and made him maſter of requeſts (the firſt who bore that 
title in England) and in the fecond year of that king's reign, 


cuſtos brevium of the court of common pleas; in the third 
year cuſtos rotulorum of Lincolnſhire ; in the fifth, one of 


the principal ſecretaries of State, He was alſo knighted, 
ſworn of the privy council, and made chancellor of the gar- 
ter. By fome writers he is charged with ingratitude to this 
munificent patron, and ſaid to be concerned in his fall. The 
duke of Somerſet ſent for him, before he was apprehended, 
and told him, he doubted of ſome ill meaning againſt him. 
Cecil replied, if he were not in fault, he might truſt to his 
innocence: jf he were, he had nothing to ſay, but to lament 


him. me Th 

When the king died, he was one of the privy councel- 
logs who declared for lady Jane Grey; yet queen Mary 
AM | never 


& able and handſome, Though it was not for any of thoſe 
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never reſented it farther than by diſmiſſing him from his of- 


fices ; and towards the latter end of her reign, ſhe often 
conſulted him. He kept fair with her miniſters, | and was 
very much reſpected by cardinal Pool, biſhop Tonftall, and 
Sir William Peters, zealous papiſts, for his great wiſdom. 
Queen Elizabeth, on her acceſſion, added to her catho- 
lic councellors, eight proteſtants. Among theſe was Sir 
William Cecil, whom ſhe admitted again to his place of 
ſecretary of ſtate, and made him maſter of the court of 
wards, He was ſoon after unanimouſly choſen by the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge to be their chancellor, which office. 
had been vacant ever ſince the death of Cardinal Pool. He 
was a member of the firſt parliament the queen held, and 
of all the following parliaments till the year 1571, when 
he was created a baron of England, by the name of William 
Cecil, baron of Burleigh; in conſideration of his fidelity 
and ſervices. If we fhould mention all the occurrences in 


that glorious reign, in which he was concerned, we ſhould, 


rather ſeem to write queen Elizabeth's life than Cecil's. 
When age and diſtempers began to waſte him, and he. 
found himſelf unfit for buſineſs, he deſired her majeſty. to. 
permit him to lay down his offices; on which ſhe viſited and 
comforted him, and continued to do fo during his laſt fick- 
neſs: but his diſeaſe, old age, was ſuch as no remedies 
could cure; and on the fourth of Auguſt 1598, he quietly. 
departed this life, in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age. 
He left one ſon, by his firſt wife Mary Cheek, Thomas, 
created earl of Exeter by king James: and by his ſecond 
wife, Mildred Coke, he had Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards 
earl of Saliſbury, who ſucceeded him in all his offices. He 
held the office of lord high treaſurer of England twenty- 
ſeven years; and though he deteſted to raiſe an eſtate by baſe 
and corrupt means; yet he increaſed his own and the pub- 
lic treaſury, by induſtry and frugality. He ſuffered nothing 
to be ſpent but for the queen's honour, the defence of her 
realms, and the relief of her allies. He looked ſtrictly, 
yet not over rigidly, to the farmers of the public revenues. 
He uſed to ſay, he never liked that the treaſury ſhould, 
like the ſpleen, grow too great, whilſt the reſt of the mem- 
bers languiſhed and pined away. He endeavoured to en- 
rich both prince and people, ſaying often, nothing is truly 
for the prince's profit which is not for his honour, _ | 
In the management of the demeſnes of the crown, he 


F 


would have no rents of _ raiſed, nor old tenants turned 
I: TP | | | outs 


_ » the Traytors and Enemies of the Realm, without on Per ſecu- 
tion of them fer Dueſtions of Religion, as is falſely reported, 


Joſe his father, but his mother took care of his education, 


CELLARIUS, 
out: which rule he obſerved likewiſe in his private eſtate. 


But to draw his character at large, and do it juſtice, would 


far exceed the limits to which we are confined. 

As to his writings, he is reckoned, by Hollinſhed, 
amongſt the hiftorians of the Engliſh nation. He wrote two 
poems in Latin, on the death of Margaret Nevil, lady of 
the bed-chamber to queen Catherine. They were printed 
amongſt the Carmina Suffelc. fratrum. Lond. 410. 1552. 
A Latin poem in memory of Thomas Chaloner, knight. 


A preface to queen Catherine's book, entitled, Lamenta- 


tion of a Sinner, Lond. 12mo. 1548. 


| 1 or Direct ions for the well ordering and Carriage 


a Man's Life. 1637. Harleian Cat. vol. 2. p. 755. 
Y 1 ben the Be of bis Lad. n 
A Meditation on the State of England, during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 1 9 

He wrote anſwers to many libels againſt the queen and 
government, the titles of many of which are now loſt; 
ſome are ſaid to be extant in print, more in manuſcript. He 
was ſuppoſed to be the author of a thin pamphlet in defence 
of the puniſhments inflicted upon the Roman catholics, in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth; it is called, The Execution of 
Juſlice in England, for maintenance of public and Chriſtian 


Peace, againſt certain Stirrers of Seditions and Adherents te 


Sec. Lond, 1583. 2d Edition, . 

He drew up alſo a great number of pedigrees, ſome of 
which are preſerved in the library of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury at Lambeth, particularly the genealogies of the kings 


of England, from William the Conqueror, to Edward the 


Fourth; of queen Anne Bullen, and of ſeveral princely 


_ houſes in Germany. | 


A collection of his ſtate papers were publiſhed by S. Haynes, 


1740. And a continuatiqn of them by Mr. Murdin, 1760. 


| CELLARIUS (CnsETrorRER) was born the twenty- 
ſecond of November, 1638, at Smalcalde, a little town in 


Franconia. His father, of the ſame name, was minifter of 
the town, and his mother, Mary Zehners, was daughter 


of the famous divine, Joachim Zehners. He came of a 
family in which learning ſeems to have been hereditary. 


W hen he' was three years old he had the misfortune to 


He 


ears 

He began his. ſtudies jn the eollege of Smalealde, and he 
there made ſuch great progreſs, both in Latin and Greek, 
that it was found proper at eighteen years of age to remove 
him to Jena, to finiſh his ſtudięs in that univerſity. He 
ſtayed three years in this place, where he applied himſelf 
to claſſical learning under Boſiue, to philoſophy under Becks 
man, to the oriental languages under Friſchmuth, and ta 
mathematics under Weigelius. In 1659 he quitted Jena 
to go to Gieſſen, to ſtudy divinity there under Peter Haber. 
korn. He afterwards returned to Jena to continue his ſtu- 
dies, and took his doctor's degree there in 1666. The year 
following he was made profeſſbr of Hebrew and moral phi« 
jolophy at Weiſlenfels, and he filled this charge far ſeven 
years with great credit and applayſee © i 
In 1673 he was, called ta Weymar, to be rector of the 
college there. He kept this employment three years, and 
quitteck it for another of the ſame kind at Zeits. After two 
years ſtay here, the college of Merſbourg was offered: to him, 
which he accepted. His learning, his abilities, and his di- 
ligence ſoon rendered this college famous, and drew a great 
number of ſtudents ; and the plage was fo agreeablę to him, 
that he determined to end his days here; hut providence dif+ 
poſeck of him otherwiſe, For the king af Pruſſia having 
founded a univerſity at Hall, in 1693, prevailed upon him 
to be profeflor of eloquence and hiſtory in it. Here he 
ompoſed a great part of his works. | 
His 0. application ſhortened his days, and haſtened 2 
the infirmities of old age. He was a long time afflicted 
with the ſtone, but he never could be perſuaded to apply 
for afliſtance from medicine. He died thg fourth of June, 

1707, in the ſixty - eighth year of his agg. 1 
He publiſhed very good editions of aboye twenty Latin 
and Greek authors. And if we ſhould give an exact cata» | 
logue of his own works, it would be amazing, and fhew 
what a ſurpriſing paſſion he had for ſtudy. Indeed it is ſaid 
of him, that he would ſpend whole days and nights together 
in it, without any attention to the care of his health, or the 
calls of nature. But, notwithſtanding he was a yery volu- 
minous writer, yet he publiſhed nothing in haſtę, nothing but 
hat was quite correct and finiſhed, and what was likewiſe 
of great utility, His works relate chiefly to grammar, to 
geography, to hiſtory, and to the oriental languages. Ag 
they are ſo. very. numerous, we ſhall only ſet dawn ſome of 
de moſt confiderable-of them. mn. 


CEL LARI US. 


1. A Latin Grammar, in German. g vo. Merſbourg, 1689, 
| which has gone through ſeveral editions ſince. 

2. Antibarbarus  Latinus, ſiue de . Latinitate mediæ & in. 
fime etatis, 12me. Jenæ 1677, and in many editions after. 
wards. Before he publiſhed this book, Olaus Borrichius 
had publiſhed, at Copenhagen, a work entitled, Cogttationt 
de variis linguæ Latinæ ætatibus, c. Callarius had not 
. ſeen this before the publication of his own ; and his reading 
of it afterwards, was the occaſion of his making: an addition 
| to it, under the title of 

3. Cure poſteriores de Barbarijaus & Llitimi German 
Latini Jenæ, 1686, 1 20. 

4. Orthographia Lati na ex vetuſtis manumentis, hoe of nun. 
mis, marmoribus, Ac. excerpta digeſta, noviſque ene 
bus illuftrata. Hale, in 8uo. 1700 and 17049. 

5. Hiſtoria univerſalis breviter ac perſpicue expoſ ta, in 
antiguam & medii Evi ac novam ee, cum notis 1 
| Jane, 1703, in 3 vol. 1 2mo. 

6. Collefianea Hiſtoria Samaritanæ, quetquot 5 inveniri p. 
tuerunt. Cinæ, 1688, 4to. He had a deſign of writing: 
compleat hiſtory of the. Samaritans, but for want of materi- 


als was forced to give it up. He collected together what he 


could find relating to their manners, religion, Ke. which 
he hath given in this work. 
7. Hiftoria Gentis & Religionis Samaritane ex nova Sichs 
mitarum epiſtola autta, Hale, 1699, in 4to. | 
8. Grammatica Hebraa in tabulis Synopticis una cum ens 
filio 24 horis diſcendi linguam Sandtam. To which he addel 
 Rabbiniſmus, five inſtitutio Grammatica pro t Rabh- 
nprum Scriptis. Ciza, 4to. 1684. 
9. Canones de Lingua Sanctæ Tait; fois. 4to. ci 1679. 

10. Sciagraphia Philalogia Sacre, cum etymologico rad. 
cum deperditarum ex aliis linguis, Arabica prefertim, reſt 
tutarum. in 410. Cizæ, 1678. 

11. Chaldaiſmus, ſive 0 rammatica nova. a lingue Chalaaice 
2 Cixæ, 1685, 4 0. 5 
12. Porta Syriæ, five — Syriaca, Cizt, 
1682, 47. 

13. fore. Samaritane ; hoc e/t ercerpta Pentateuchi 95 
mariticæ venſionis cum tranſlatione Latinæ & notis perpetuis, & 
Grammatica Samaritana copioſis illuſtrata exemplis, & tandem 
Glofſarium purè Samariticarum vocum. Cizæ, 1682, in 410 
14. {1ſagoge in linguam Arabicam. Cize, 4to. 1686. 


His works in geography : are well known, are very ir 
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red, and are excellent helps to the underſtanding of ancient 


authors. For a more particular account of the author and 
his works, conſult J. G. Walchius's diſcourſe of his life 
and writings, prefixed to his Diſſertationes Academice, pub- 
liſhed at Leipſic, 1712, 8vo. © . bn et 


| CHARKE (Cn RLOT TE) was youngeſt daughter of the Companion 
celebrated Laureat Colley Cibber, Eſq; and fiſter to Mr; to the Play- 


Theophilus Cibber. At eight years old ſhe was put to houſe. 
ſchool, but had an education beftowed on her more ſuita» 


ble to a boy than to one of the ſofter ſex; and as ſhe grew 
up ſhe followed the ſame plan, being much more frequently 
in the ſtable than in the bed- chamber, and fully miſtreſs of 
the handling of a curry-comb, though totally ignorant of the 
uſe of a needle. Her very amuſements all took the ſame maſe 


| culine turn, ſhooting, hunting, riding races, and digging in 


a garden being ever her favourite exerciſes. _ 1 
She alſo relates an act of her proweſs when a meer child, 


in protecting the houſe when in expectation of an attack 


from thieves, by the firing of piſtols and blunderbuſſes out 


at the windows. All her actions ſeem to have had a boyiſn 


miſchievouſneſs in them, and ſhe ſometimes appears to have 


run great riſque of ending them with the moſt fatal conſe- 


uences. e e 4M | 
Y This wildneſs, however, was put. ſome check to by her 
marriage, when very young, with Mr. Richard Charke, an 
eminent performer on the violin, immediately. after which 
ſhe launched into the billows of a ſtormy world, in which 
ſhe was, through the whole remainder of her life, buffeted 
about without ever 'once reaching a peaceful harbour. Her 
huſband's inſatiable paſſion. for women, very ſoon gave her 


juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs, and in a ſhort time appears to have 


occaſioned a ſeparation... . ., _ 1 
She then applied to the ſtage, apparently from inclination/ 


as well as neceſſity, and opened with the little part of 


Mademoiſelle in the Provoked Wife, in which ſhe met 
with all the ſucceſs ſhe could expect. From this ſhe roſe in 
her ſecond and third attempts to the capital characters of 
Alicia in Jane Shore, and Andromache in the Diſtreſs'd Mo- 
ther, in which, notwithſtanding the remembrance of Mrs. 
Porter and Mrs Oldfield, ſhe met with great indulgence from 
the audience, and being remarkable for reading well, was 


ſuffered to go on upon ſudden emergencies to read characters 


of no leſs importance than thoſe of Cleopatra and queen 
| | 83 Elizae 
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king thus had him in his power, and had an opportunity of 
n | 5 
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Elizabeth. She was after this engaged at a good ſalaty and 


ſufficient ſupply of very conſiderable parts; at the theatre in 


the Haymarket and after that at Drury-Lane. In a word, 
ſhe ſeemed well ſettledz and likely to have made no inglo- 


rious figure in theatrical life, had mot that want of tonſidera- 
tion and ungovernable impetuoſity of paſſions which run 


- through all her aRions; induced her to quartel with Mr. 
Fleetwood, the then manager; whom ſhe not only left on 2 


fadden without any notice given; but even vented her ſpleen 
againſt him in public, by the writing a little dramatic farce, 
called, The Art of Management ;, and though that gentleman 
not'only forgave that injury; and Teftored her to ber former 
Ration; yet the acknowledges that the afterwards very un- 


gratefully left him a ſerond time; on à tauſe in which he 


could incur no ſhare of blame. . 

Her adventures during the remainder of her life are nothing 
but one variegated ſcene of pitiable diſtreſſes, of a kind 
Which no one can be a ſtranger to who has either ſeen or 
rend the accounts of thoſe moſt wretched of all human beings; 


the members of à meer ſtroling company of actors; we ſhall 


therefore he excuſed the entering into particulars. In 1755 
the came to London, where ſhe publiſhed the narrative of 
herown life, whether the profits of her book enabled her to 
ſubſiſt for the ſhort remainder of her life, without the ſeek · 
ing for farther adventures is uncertain. Death, however; 
put a period to it, and thereby to one continued courſe of 
miſery, the evident conſequence of folly, imprudence and 


0 


abſurdity, ſometime in the year 1759. 


CHARLES V. (Emperor and king of Spain) was ſon of 
Philip the fuſt, archduke of Auſtria, and of Jane queen of 
Caſtile. He was born at Ghent, Feb. 24, 1500, and ſuc» 
ceeded to the crown of Spain in 1517. Two years after- 
wards he was choſen emperor at Frankfort, after the death 
of Maximilian his grandfather. He was a great warrior 
and politician; and his ambition was not ſatished with the 
many kingdoms and 'provinces he poſſeſſed, for he is ſup- 
poſed with reaſon to aſpire at univerſal empire. | 
He is ſaid to have fought fixty battles, in moſt of which he 
was victorious. He took the king of France (Francis the 1.) 


priſoner, and ſold him his liberty on very hard terms ; yet 


afterwards, when the people of Ghent revolted, he aſked 
leave to paſs through his dominions ; and tho' the generous 


(* 


CHARLES V. 
revenging his ill treatment, 2 he received and attended 
him with all pomp and magnificence. He ſacked Rome and 
took the pope priſoner; and the cruelties which his army 
exerciſed there, are ſaid to exceed thofe of the northern 
barbarians, Yet the pious emperor went into mourning 
on account of this conqueſt; forbad the ringing of bells; 
commanded proceſſions to be made, and prayers to be offer- 
ed up for the deliverance of the pope, his priſoner; yet did 
not inflict the leaſt puniſhment on thoſe who treated the 
holy father and the holy fee with ſuch inhumanity. . __ _ 
He is accuſed by ſome Romiſh writers of favouting the 


| Lutheran principles, which he might eaſily have extirpated. 


But the truth is, he found his account in the diviſions which 
that ſet occaſioned ; and he for ever made his advantage of 
them; ſometimes againſt the pope, ſometimes againſt 
France, and at other times againſt the empire itſelf, He 
was a great traveller, and made fifty different 2 into 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Flanders, France, England and 
Africa. Though he had been ſucceſsful in many unjuſt enter- 
prizes, yet his laſt attempt on Metz, which he beſieged with 
an army of 100, ooo men, was ad oo and very unſucceſsful. 

From this time he became diſguſted with the world, and 


- reſolved to ſpend the reſt of his days in religious retirement. 


He reſigned his dominions to his brother Ferdinand and his 
ſon Philip, and retreated to a convent of Hieronimites, near 
Palenca in the province of Eftremadura, where he died three 
years afterwards, Sept. 21, 1558. A 1 a 

His abdication is a very ſingular circumſtance, and very dif- 
ferent accounts are given of the motives which prompted 
him to it : but the moſt probable is, that ſome compunc- 
tions of conſcience drove him to ſolitude, in order to expiate 
by the exerciſes of penance, the evils he had brought upon 
the Chriſtian world, and to prepare for death. Among 
other acts of penance he did not forget flagellation. The 
ſcourge he made uſe of, tinctured with his blood, was pre- 
ſerved as a kind of reliek among the monuments of the 
Auſtrian piety. But he was not ſo entirely wraped up in 
devotion as to forbear all amuſements; for he uſed to ride 
on horſeback, to dreſs his garden, to make watches, and 


.to divert himſelf with experiments in mechanics. And it 


is related that he uſed to ſay, that he taſted more ſatisfaction 
in his ſolitude in one day, than in all the triumphs of his 
former reign. He was a * proficient in modern langua- 


men, 


CHARLES XII. 


ges, and very fond of learned men, particularly thoſe who 


excelled in hiſtory. 1 5 | ; 
It is related, when he was in Italy, that being told that 


_ *Guiccardini attended his levee, he gave immediate orders 


for his being admitted into his dreſſing room, and converſed 


with him for ſome time. Upon which a murmur aroſe 


among ſeveral perſons of quality, and officers of the army, 
who for many days together had been defiring an audience, 


and could not obtain the honour. The emperor being told 
of this, took Guiccardini by the hand, led him into the 
drawing room, and thus addreſſed the company; Gentle- 
| F can create an hundred nobles, and as many officers 

in an hour, but I cannot produce ſuch an hiſtorian, there- 


fore be not ſurpriſed that I ſhould admit him before you. 
Some writers affirm, that he himſelf was an hiſtorian, 
and that in imitation of Julius Cæſar, he compoſed the me- 


moirs of his own reign, in the French tongue. But it does 


not appear clearly that this book was ever printed. 


CHARLES XII. (King of Sweden) a man, the moſt 


extraordinary, perhaps, that ever appeared in the world, 


was born in the year 1682. At fix years of age he was 


taken from the women, and was made to read Puffendorf's 
introduction to the hiſtory of Europe. He afterwards learned 


the German language to ſuch perfection, that he ſpoke it 
as well as his mother tongue. | e 
At ſeven years of age he could manage a horſe, and de- 


vincible obſtinacy in his temper; the only way to gain upon 
him was to touch his honour: the name of glory could ob- 


tain any thing of him. He had a great averſion to learn 


Latin ; but when they told him that the kings of Denmark 


and Poland underſtood it, he ſoon applied himſelf to that 
language, and retained ſo much of it as enabled him to 


ſpeak it all the reſt of his life; but he never could be pre- 
vailed upon, after the ſame manner, to learn French, 

As ſoon as he had ſome little knowledge in Latin, they 
made him tranſlate Quintus Curtius, the ſubject of which 


book took his fancy. The perſon who explained this au- 


thor to him, having aſked him what he thought of Alexan- 
der, I think, ſays the prince, that I would be like him: 
but, ſays the other, he lived but two and thirty years, Ah! 


replies he, and is not that enough, when one has conquered 
kingdoms ? EW 


His 


— 


lighted in the moſt violent exerciſes. - He diſcovered an in- 


CHARLES XII. 


His father, Charles XI. died when he was fifteen years 


old, at which age the laws of Sweden fix the majority of 


their kings. But Charles XI. put off the majority of his 


ſon till he ſhould come to be eighteen, and left him under 


the guardianſhip and regency of Eduiga Eleonery, dowager 


of Charles X. She kept the king, her grandfon, as much 
as ſhe could, from intermedling with buſineſs. The you 

prince uſually paſſed his time in hunting or reviewing his 
troops. 2727 T7; WOE: of s NOTE 
One day, in the ſame year in which his father died, when 


he had been taking a review of ſeveral regiments,” and Piper, 


the counſellor of ſtate, ftood by him, the king appeared 
to be immerſed in thought. Piper took the liberty of en- 
quiring into the ſubject. I am thinking, anſwers he, that 
I am capable of commanding thoſe brave fellows yonder, 
and dont care that either they or I ſhould receive orders 
from a woman, The king having thus expreſſed his wiſh 


to reign, in three days, the ſtates conferred the government 


upon him. | | | ; K. 
The beginning of his adminiſtration did not raiſe any fa- 
vourable ideas of him. He appeared, both to foreigners 


and to Swedes, as a perſon of a mean capacity. But the 
ſtorm which gathered round him, gave him ſoon an oppor- 


tunity of diſplaying his real character. Three powerful 


princes, vix. Frederic, K. of Denmark; Auguſtus, elector 


of Saxony and king of Poland; and Peter the Great, Czar 
of Muſcovy, conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame inſtant. 
The preparations of theſe enemies alarmed the king's 


: council, and they deliberated upon them in his preſence; 
and as ſome of them were propoſing to divert the ſtorm by 


negociations ; Charles, riſing from his ſeat with an air of 


gravity and reſolution, ſaid, I am reſolved never to enter 
upon an unjuſt war, nor put an end to a juſt one but by 


the deſtruction of my enemies. My reſolution is fixed. I 
will attack the firſt who ſhall declare againſt me; and when 
I have conquered him, I may hope to ftrike a terror into 
the reſt. 'Theſe words aſtoniſhed all the old councellors, 
and they received his orders for the war with adiniration. 


They were ſtill more ſurpriſed when they ſaw him, of a 
ſudden, renounce all the moſt innocent amuſements of youth. 
He had been fond of gaiety and dreſs, but was ever after 
clad like a common ſoldier : he reduced his table to the ut- 
moſt frugality, drank nothing but pure water, 'renounced 


all converſation with the. fair ſex; and full 'of the idea of 


Alex- © 


CHARLES XII. | 
Alexander and Cæſar, he propoſed to imitate thoſe two con- 
querors in every thing but their vices, . 

Having ſettled order and regularity in his dominions, he 
ſet out for his firſt campaign on the eighth of May, 1700. 
He left Stockholm, and never after returned thither. The 
king of Denmark had tavaged the dominions of the duke of 
Holſtein, had taken the caſtle of Gottorp, and was beſieg- 
ing in perſon, the town of Tonningen, Charles himſelf 
commanded the Swediſh fleet; with which, being. joined 
by thirty Engliſh and Dutch men of war, he went to attack 
the Daniſh fleet, which declined the engagement, and gave 
them an opportunity of drawing: ſo near Copenhagen, as 
to throw ſome bombs into the town. The king, in a ſud- 

den tranſport, ſaid, What if we ſhould lay hold of the op- 
13 making 2 deſcent, and beſiege Copenhagen by 
» whilſt it is blocked up by fea ? The propoſition was 
admired and approved. art | 
He debarked with 5000 men, and flinging himſelf into 
the water, followed by his troops, he carried the poſt of 
Humblebeck, — — the reſiſtance of his enemies. 
The king, who had never before heard a diſcharge of muſ- 
kets loaden with ball, aſked a gentleman who ſtood near 
him, amidſt a ſhower of muſket ſhot, what whiſtling that 
was which he had in his ears? Tis the noiſe of the muſket 
ball which they fire upon you, the gentleman replied. 
<6 That's right, ſays the king, henceforward it ſhall be my 
Kc muſic.“ 2 bc S 7 f 

The king of Denmark ſeeing the Baltie covered with his 
enemies ſhips, a young conqueror, already maſter of Zea- 
land, and ready to take poſſeſſion of his capital; finiſhed a 
treaty with as much rapidity as the Swede made his deſcent. 

Thus Charles XII. at eighteen years of age, began and 
ended this war in leſs than fix weeks. He had already given 
orders for his army to go into winter quarters, when he re- 
ceived advice that Narva was beſieged by 1co,000 Muſco- 

| vites. He now reſolved to march againſt the Czar, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. The whole Swediſh 
army was no more than 20,000; but when Charles found 
himſelf before the poſts of the enemy, he had only with 
him 8000 men. With theſe he attacked them, before they 
had time to learn with how fmall a number they had to en- 
gage; and with the loſs of 1500 men, entirely routed and 
diſperſed that immenſe army, and gained one of the moſt 

ſignal victories that is to be met with in all hiſtory. = -1 
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CHARLES Xi. 
Muſcovites attributed this ſurpriſing event to ſorcety, to.did- 
bolical influence and enchantnent. | 
Charles having paſſed his winter at Narva, in the ſpri 
following marched to Riga, againſt the Saxons, entrench 
on the banks of the Duha. He paſſed his atmy. by a ſtrata- 
gem, attacked the Saxons, forced them lii all their poſts, 
and gained a complete victory over them. He purſued his 
conqueſts as far as where the diet of Poland was ſitting, 
where he made them declare the throne of Poland vacant, 
and ele& Staniſlaus their king. And afterwards making 
himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Saxony, he — — a 
Auguſtus to renounce the crown of Poland, and to acknow - 
ledge Staniſlaus. | | | 
uguſtus, in hopes that his preſence might ſoften the 
king of Sweden, ſet out for Gunterſdorf, and obtained an 
interview with him without any ceremony. Charles was in 
jack-boots, with a piece of black taffety tied round his neck 
inſtead of a cravat ; his cloaths were, as uſual, made of a 
coarſe blue clothz with braſs buttons : he had a long ſword 
by his ſide, which had ſerved him in the battle of Narva, 
and upon the pommel of which he would often lean. The 
converſation turned wholly upon thoſe great boots; Charles 
told Auguſtus, he had not laid them aſide for ſix years, except 


when he went to ſleep. Theſe trifles were the ſole diſ- 


courſe between two kings, one of whom had diſpoſſeſſed 


the other of a crown. They dined together ſeveral times 


afterwards: Charles always affected to give the right hand 
to king Auguſtus ; but was fo far from ſoftening the rigour 
of his demands, that he obliged him to fend Staniſlaus the 
jewels and records of the crown, and to write him a letter 


of congratulation on his acceſſion. 


Charles having reduced the kings of Denmark and Po- 
land, having humbled the emperor, iven laws to the 
empire, and protected the Lutheran religion, prepared to 
leave the pleaſures of Saxony, and to penetrate into Muſcovy 
and dethrone the Czar. He quickly obliged the Muſco- 
vites to abandon Poland, purſued them into their own 
country, gained many advantages, and won ſeveral battles. 

The Czar was inclined to peace, and ventured ſome pro- 


poſals: but Charles, who had not been uſed to grant peace 


to his enemies but in their capital cities, only anſwered, 1 


< will treat with the Czar at Moſcow”. When this haugh- 
ty anſwer was reported to the Czar, my brother Charles, 

ce ſays he, ftill affects to act the Alexander, but I flatter 
„ ; 6c my · 
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& myſelf he will not find a Darius in me”. And the event 


anſwered accordingly: For in the memorable battle of 
Pultowa, the Swediſh army was intirely conquered and de- 
ſtroyed ; and Charles loſt, in that decifive day, the fruit of 
nine years pains, and almoſt an hundred battles. He paſſed 
'the Boriſthenes with a little troop, then went to Ocrakow, 
and from thence to Bender; near which place he built a a 
houfe, and intrenched himſelf. He had with him 1800 
men,-who were al! cloathed and fed, both they and their 
Horſes, at the expence of the grand ſenior. From the firſt 
moment. of his repairing to the Turkiſh territories, he laid 
the deſign of turning the Ottoman arms upon his enemies; 
and is ſaid to have had a ſolemn promiſe from the grand 
vizier to be carried into Muſcovy, with 200,0p0 men. > 
- Whilſt he continued at Bender, he inſenſibly acquired a 


taſte for books. He read the tragedies of Corneille and 


Racine, and the works of Deſpreaux; his ſatyrs he had no 
reliſh for, but he much admired his other works. When he 
read that paſſage, in which the author makes Alexander a 
fool and a madman, he tore out the leaf. He would ſome- 


times too, play at cheſs : but as ſoon as he had recovered 


his wound, and was able to mount a horſe, he renewed his 
uſual fatigues, tiring three horſes a day, and exerciſing his 
ſoldiers. Thoſe who had a mind to gain his favour attended 
him, and were all day long in their boots. One morning, 
going into the houſe of his chancellor, and finding in the 
antichamber ſeveral pair of ſhoes, he threw them all into 
the fire, and went his way. When the chancellor perceived 
the ſmell of the burnt leather, and inquired into the reaſon 
of it, What a ſtrange king is this, ſaid he, that his 
chancellor muſt always be booted.” CTY 

Charles's intereſt at length prevailed in the ſeraglio, and 
the ſultan gave orders to fall upon the Muſcovites with 
200,000 men. The Czar, upon the news of the Turkiſh 
preparations, left Moſcow ; and, with an army of 80,000 
men, marched to Moldavia and Walachia. On a ſudden, 
he found his army deſtitute of proviſions, and without 
forage, on the banks of the Pruth ; with that river behind 
him, 150,000 Turks before him, and 40,000 Tartars har- 
raſſing him om the right hand and the left. Reduced to this 
extremity, he ſaid publickly, „I am at leaſt in as bad a 
« cafe as my brother Charles was at Pultowa.“ 

When it was ſeen that the two armies muſt inevitably en- 


gage, an expreſs was ſent to the king of Sweden, who ſet 
: out 


CHARLES, XIL 


out that moment from Bender, followed by forty officers 3 


and enjoying by anticipation the pleaſure of fighting the em- 


peror of Moſcovy. But the Czar, whoſe ruin ſeemed to 
be inevitable, prevailed on the grand vizier, by means of 


ſome powerful preſents, to fign a treaty ; and juſt as the 
king of Sweden arrived, was drawing off, with drums beat- 
ing and enſigns diſplayed. if, $57 88k Bl eo 
When Charles was informed by what means he. had. loft 
an opportunity, which perhaps he would never recover, he 


vent directly to the vizier, and with indignation reproached 


him with his treaty, and told him he had it in his power to 
have carried the Czar priſoner to Conſtantinople. The Turk 


| anſwered coldly, Who ſhould govern his empire in his ab- 


ſence? It is not fit that all kings ſhould be out of their king- 


doms. Charles replied with an indignant ſmile, threw- 


himſelf down upon a ſopha, with an air of reſentment and 
contempt, ſtretched out his leg towards him, entangled, by 


deſign, his ſpur in his robe, and tore it; then roſe up imme- 


diately, mounted his horſe, and returned to: Bender, full 
of deſpair. The grand ſignior in vain ſent to him to quit 


his dominions. He threatened to hang up the baſhas and 


ſhave the beards of the Janiſaries who brought him ſuch 
meſſages. | . 


This Tron - bead, as they called him, perſiſting in his reſo- 


lution, they were ordered to attack him; and to take him 
either alive or dead. He defended himſelf to the laſt extre- 


mity, killed no leſs than twenty Janiſaries with his own 
hand, and performed prodigies of valour on a! very un- 
warrantable and unneceſſary occaſion. But the houſe being 


ſet on fire, having received two or three wounds, and being 
| thrown down by his ſpurs, he was at laſt over-powered and 
taken priſoner, and ſent to Adrianople ; where the grand 


ſignior gave him audience, and promiſed to make good the 


damages he had ſuſtained. 


At laſt, after a ftay of above five years, he left T urkey; 5 


and having diſguiſed himſelf, traverſed Walachia, Tranſylva- 


nia, Hungary and Germany, attended only by one perſon ; © 


and in ſixteen days riding, during which time he never went 
to bed, came to the gates at Straelſund about midnight, 


Nov. 21, 1714. He was conducted to general Duker, the 
governòr in bed, as a courier from the king in Turkey, wo 


rubbing his eyes, aſked what news of his majeſty. The 


king took him by the ſhoulder, what, ſays he, Duker, have 


and 


my beſt ſubjects forgot me ?. The general jumped out of bed 
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CHARLES XII. 
embraced his maſter's knees with tears of joy. The news 


ran over the town in an inſtant, the windows were illumina- 


ted, the conduits ran with wine, and the artillery fired. 

The king's boots were cut off his fwollen legs, and he was 
put to bed; when be had flept fome hours, the firſt thing 
he did was to review his troops, and examine the fortifica- 
tions. And that very day he ſent out orders into all parts for 
renewing the war with more vigour than ever againft all hig 


enemies, But affairs were much changed: Auguſtus had 


reaſcended the throne of Poland, Sweden had loft many of 


its provinces, and was without money, trade, credit or 


troops. The kings of Denmark and Prufſia ſieaed on the 
ifle of Rugen, befieged him in Straelſund, which ſurrendered 


the 22d of December, 1725, but the king eſcaped ta 


Carleſcroon. | 


Being fo near his capital, it was expected he would have 


gone thither after ſo long abfence, But he could not bear 
to think of that till he had got ſome ſignal victories. 

It was a great ſurprize to all Europe, who were attentive 
ta the fortune of Chacles, when inſtead of defending his. coun- 
try, which was threatened with invaſions by Muſcovy, Den- 
mark, Ruflia, Saxony and England, he marched into Nor- 


way with 20,009 men, He fat down before Tony : 
ha 


in the month of December, when the ground was ſo 


that they might as well have opened trenches in a rock; and 
the cold ſa extreme, that ſeveral of the ſoldiers fell down 


dead in their poſts, But the king's conſtitutipn, by eighteen 

years labour, was hardened to that degree, that he wouh 

fleep in the open field in Norway, in the midſt of winter, 
upon boards or ftraw, covered only with his cloak, without 
prejudicjng his health. | 46 e 
On the 13th of December he went at night to ſee the 
trenches, and ſtood looking at the men, at an angle, with 
his body half expoſed to a battery of cannon. A ball ſtruck 
bim on the right temple, and killed him in a moment: he 


| had the force at that inſtant, to put his hand by a natural 


motion, to the guard of his ſword, and lay in that poſture, 
Thus feli Charles XII, at the age of thirty-ſix years, 
having known the extremes of proſperity and adverſity, with- 


a moment at the other: a man extraordinary rather than a 
great man, and more to be admired than imitated. He was 
a tall, handſome, well-ſhaped man, with light brown hair, and 


large blue eyes, full of ſweetneſs, As to his religion, he = 
| | | | à IC» 
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a ſerious Lutheran, Prayers were conſtantly faid in his 


camp twice a day, at which he never failed to be preſent 


himſelf, to give his ſoldiers an example of piety as well as 
valour. | | Wong, 


When the Turks obſerved his rigidneſs in abſtaining from 


wine, and his regularity in attending the public devotions, 
they honoured him as a true Muſulman. He had a firm be- 
lief in the doctrine of predeſtination. He wrote ſome. ob- 
ſervations upon war, and his own campaigns, from 1700 to 


1799s but the manuſcript was loſt at the unfortunate battle 


Pultowa, 


CHE NE (GeonGp) an eminent phyſician of great learn- 
ing and abilities, was born of -a good family in Scotland, in 
the year 1671. He was educated at Edinburgh, under the 
celebrated Dr. Pitcairn. He paſſed his youth in clofe ſtudy, 
and almoſt conſtant application to the abſtracted ſciences, and 
in great temperance and a ſedentary life, 5 J 

But coming up to London when he was about thirty years 
of age, he changed, on a ſudden, his whole manner of liv- 
ing. He found the bottle-companions, the younger gentry 
and free-livers, to be the moſt eaſy of acceſs, and ſuſceptible of 
friendſhip; and being naturally of a chearful temper and live- 
ly imagination, he ſoon became much carefled by them, and. 
grew daily in bulk and in friendſhip with theſe gay gentle- 
men, and their acquaintance, | | 


He continued this courſe not only from liking, but to 


force a trade, which method he obſerved to ſucceed with 
ſome others; and by this means his health was, in a few 
years, brought into great diſtreſs. He grew exceflively fat, 
ſhort- breath d, lethargic and liſtleſs. He ſwelled to ſuch an 
enormous ſize, that he exceeded thirty-two ſtone weight. 
Upon ſtepping into his chariot quickly, and with any 

he wag ready to faint away for want of breath, and his face 
turned black. - He was not able to walk up above one pair 
of ſtairs at a time, without extreme pain and blowing. He 
laboured, likewiſe, under a nervous and ſeorbutic diſorder 
to the moſt violent degree; his life was an intolerable 'bur- 
den, and his condition the moſt deplorable. 1 


Having tried all the power of medicine in vain, he re- 


ſolyed at Jaſt to uſe a milk and vegetable diet, which removed 
his complaints. His ſize was reduced to almoſt one third; 


he recovered his ſtrength, activity and chearfulneſs, with the 


tree and perfect uſe of his faculties ; and by a regular obſer- 
"My | | vance 
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CHURCHILL. 
vance of his regimen, he reached to a mature period; for he 


. 4 at Bath in the year. 1748, in the 72d year of his 


He pak a fellow of the college of phyſicians at Edinburgh, 


and of the royal ſociety. He favoured the public with many 
writings, which have been well received, and have gone _ | 
various. editions. 111155 


1. An Eſſay on Health an Long e. 
2. Georgii Cheynei Tractatus de Inſirmorum A tus 
enda, vitaque producenda, libro ejuſdem Argumenti Anglici edito 


longe auttior & limatior, huic acceſſit de Natura fibre euſq. 


laxe five 2 Morbis Tractatus nunc primum editus. 
1 Kh An the true Nature and due Method F treating 
the Gout; . er with an Account of the Nature and Qua- 


| lity: of Bath Mu ters, the Manner of ufing tbem, and the Diſ- 


eaſes in which they are proper; as alſo of the Nature and ms 


of moſt Chronical Diſeaſes. 


4. A new Theory of acute and ſow tC. Fevers.; ; to 


4 is ad, an Eſſay wan the mme of the 


Theory. of Medicine. | 
5. "Philoſophical Principles of Religion Natural and. Reveal- 


| ed, i in 2 parts. 


6. Fluxionum Met hodus inverſa : 7 ve Leantitatum fluen- 


| tium leges generaliores. 


7. De Engliſh Malay; 3: or, 4 Treatiſe of Nerwous Diſeaſe 


| of all Kinds, in three parts. 


' CHURCHILL, (Ctartes) a noted ſatyriſt, was * * 
of the reverend Mr. Charles Churchill, curate and lecturer of 


St. John's in Weſtminſter; he was alſo educated in Weſtminſter 


ſchool, and received ſome applauſe for his abilities from his 
tutors in that famous ſeminary. His capacity however was 
greater than his application, ſo that he acquired the charac- 
ter of a boy who could do good if he would. As the ſlighteſt 
accounts of perſons ſo noted are agreeable, it may not be a- 
miſs to obſerve, that having one day got an exerciſe to make, 
and from idleneſs or inattention, having failed to bring it at 
the time appointed, his maſter thought proper to chaſtiſe 
bim with ſome ſeverity, and even reproached his ſtupidity: 
what the fear of ſtripes could not effect, the fear of ſhame 
ſoon produced, and he brought his exerciſe the next day 
Hniſhed in ſuch a manner, that he received the public thanks 
* all the 3 3 30 
Still 
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Stil, however, jt is to be ſuppoſed that his progreſs | io 


the learned languages was but flow, nor is it to be wonderec 
at, if we conſider how difficult it was for a ſtrong imagina- 


tion, ſuch as he was poſſeſſed of, to conform and walk 


tamely forward in the trammels of a ſchop] edugation; minds 
like his are ever ſtarting aſide after new-purſuits, deſirous of 


embracing a multiplicity of amuſing objects, eager to como at 


the end without the painful inveſtigatian.gf the means; and, 
if we may borrow a term from the mercantile world, a 
7 like his, diſdaining the painful aſſiduity of learning 
nowledpe by retail, zimed af bring ah wholclals dealer ih 
the treaſures of literature, Thus much was neceſſary to pre- 


miſe, in order ta palliate his being refuſed admittance into 


the univerſity of Oxford, to which he was ſent by his father, 
for want of proper {kill in the learned languages. Ne hap 
often mentioned his repulſe upon that occaſion; but whether 
his juſtification of himſelf is to he admitted, we will not yndere 
take to determine, Certain it is, that both he and his com- 
panions have often aſſerted, that he could have anſwered 
the college examination had he thought proper; but he ſo 
nled the trifling queſtions that were put to him, 
that inſtsad of making the proper replies, he only launch 
out in ſatyrical reflections upon the abilities of the gentleman 
whoſe office it was to judge of his. | 
Be this at it will, M 


quent invectives we find in his works againſt that moſt reſpect- 
able univerſity, Upon his returning from Oxford, he again 


applied to his ſtudies at Weſtminſter ſchool; and there, at the 


age of ſeventeen, contrafted an intimacy with the lady to 
whom he was married, and who ſtill ſuryives him. T I 
was one of thoſe imprudent matches which generally begin 
in paſſion and end in diſguſt, However, the beginning o 
this young couple's regard for each other was mutual an 
lincere, and ſo continued for ſeyeral years. At the uſug 
age for going into orders, Mr. Churchill was ordained by 
the late biſhop of London, notwithſtanding he had taken | 
no degree, nor ſtudied in either of our univerſities; and the 


firſt place he had in the church, was a ſmall curacy of thirty | 


pounds a year in Wales. To this remote part of the king - 
dom he brought his wife ; they took a little houſe, and hg 
went through the duties of his ſtation with chearfulneſs and 
aſiduity. Har had it been for him in this life, perhaps 
more happy in that to which he bad been called, if he wy 


— 


ill, Mr. Churchill was rejected from Ox- 
| ford, and probably this might have given occaſion to the fre- 


his 8 


* 
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ſtill continued here in piety, ſimplicity and peace. His pa. 
riſhioners all loved and efteemed him ; his ſermons, though 
rather raiſed above the level of his audience, were however 


commended and followed. In order to eke out his ſcanty 
finances, he entered into a branch of trade, which he 
thought might end in riches, but which involved him in 
. debts that preſſed him for ſome years after; this was no 


other than keeping a cyder cellar, and dealing in this liquor 
through that part of the country. A poet is but ill qualified 
for merchandiſe, where ſmall gains are patiently to be ex- 


pected, and carefully accumulated. He had neither patience 


for the one, nor vconomy for the other; and a. ſort of 


rural bankruptcy was the conſequence of his attempt. 


Upon leaving Wales, he came up to London, and his 
father ſoon after dying, he ſtept into the church in which he 


had officiated. ' In order to improve his income, which in 


this ſituation did not produce full an hundred pounds yearly, 


he undertook to teach young ladies to read and write En- 


gliſh, and was employed for this purpoſe in the boarding 
chool of Mrs. Dennis, where he behaved with that de- 
cency and piety which became his profeſſion : nor ſhould 
we here omit paying proper deference to a mode of female 
education, which ſeems new amongſt us; for while in o- 
ther ſchools our young miſſes are taught the arts of perſonal 


allurements only, this ſenſible governeſs pays the ſtricteſt at- 


tention to the minds of her young pupils, and endeayours to 
fit them for the domeſtic duties of life, with as much aſſ- 
duity as they are elſewhere formed to levity and ſplen- 


or. | 
While Mr. Churchill was in this ſituation, his method of 


living bearing no proportion to his income, ſeveral debts were 


contracted in the city, which he was not in a capacity of 
paying ; and a goal, the continual terror of indigent genius, 
ſeemed now ready to cloſe upon his miſeries. From this 
wretched ſtate of uneaſineſs he was relieved by the benevo- 
lence of Mr. Lloyd, father to the poet of that name, who 


paid his debts, or at leaſt ſatisfied his creditors. 


In the mean time, while Mr. Lloyd, the father, was 
thus. relieving Mr. Churchill by his bounty, Mr. Lloyd 
the ſon began to excite him by his example. The Ar, 
a poetical epiſtle, written by this gentleman, and ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Bonne! Thornton, was read and reliſhed 
by all the judges of poetical merit, and gave the author 2 
diſtinguiſhed place among the writers of his age. Mr. 
Churchill foon undertook to write the Reſciad, a work tho 
2 ; X ( upon 
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-CHURCHILE. 


upon a more conſined plan, yet it was more adapted to 
engage the publie attention. It firſt came out without the 


name of the author; hut the juſtneſs of its remarks, and par- 
ticularly the ſeverity of the ſatire, ſoon excited public curi- 


rioſity. Though he never diſowned his having written this 
piece, and even openly gloried in itz yet the public, unwil- 
ling to give ſo much merit to one alone, aſcribed it to a 
combination of wits: nor were Meſſrs. Lloyd, Thornton, 
or Colman left unnamed upon this occaſion, Phis miſpla- 
ced praiſe ſoon induced Mr, Churchill to throw aff the 


maſk, and the ſecond edition appeared with bis name at 


length; and now the fame, which before was diffuſed upon 
many objects, became centexed in a point. As the Roſciad 
was the firſt of this poets performances, 'fo many are 
of opinion that it is his beſt; and indeed, I am inclined 


to concur in the ſame ſentiment, In it we find a very cloſe 
and minute diſcuffion of the particular merit of each perfor- 


mer; their defects pointed out with candour, and their merits 
praiſed without adulation. This poem, however, ſeems to 


be one of thoſe few works which are injured by fucceed- 
ing editions : when he became popular, his judgment began 


to grow drunk with applauſe ; and we find, in the latter 
editions, men blamed whoſe merit is inconteftible, and o- 


K 


break or concluſion, as we find in proſe. i 


His fame being greatly extended by theſe productions, his 
improvement in morals did not ſeem by any means to corre- 


ſpond: but while his writings amuſed the town, his actions 
in ſome meaſure diſguſted it. He now quitted his. wife, with 


whom he had cohabited for many years, and reſigning his 


gown, and all clerical functions, commenced à complete 
nan M the town, got drunk, frequented ſtews, and, giddy with 


falſe praiſe, thought his talents a ſufficient attonement for 
all his follies. Some people have been unkind enough to ſayz 


bot 


that Mrs. Churchill gave the 7 juſt cauſe for ſeparation, | 


CHURCHILL. 
but nothing can be more falſe than this rumour; and we 


can aſſure the public, that her conduct in private life, and 
among her acquaintance, - was ever irxeproachable, _ 

In ſome meaſure to palliate the abſurdities of his con- 
duct, he now undertook a poem called N:ght, written upon a 


general ſubje& indeed, but upon falſe principles; namely, 
that whatever our follies are, we ſhould never undertake to 
conceal them. This, and Mr. Churchill's other poems, 
being ſhown to Mr. Johnſon, and his opinion being aſked 


_ concerning them, he allowed them but little merit; which 
being told to the author, he reſolved to requite this private 


opinion with a public one. In his next poem therefore of 
the Ghe/t, he has drawn this gentleman under the character 
of Pompoſo ; and thoſe who diſliked Mr. Johnſon, allowed 
it to have merit. But our poet is now dead, and juſtice 
may be heard without the imputation of envy ; though we 


entertain no ſmall opinion' of Mr. Churchill's abilities, yet 
they are neither of a ſize nor correctneſs to compare with 


with thoſe of the author of the Rambler z a work which has, 
in ſome places, enlarged the circle of moral enquiry, and 
fixed more preciſe land-marks to guide philoſophy in her 
inveſtigation of truth. Mr. Johnſon's only reply to Mr. 
Churchill's abuſe was, that he thought him a ſhallow fel- 
low in the beginning, and that he could fay nothing worſe 
of him ſtill. . > 
The poems of Night, and of the Gh, had not the 


rapid ſale the author expected; but his Prophecy of Famine 

ſoon made ample amends for the late paroxyſm in his fame, 
"Night was written upon a general ſubject, and for that rea- 
fon no way alluring ; the G was written in eight ſyllable 
verſe, in which kind of meaſure he was not very ſucceſs- 


ful; but the Prophecy of Famine had all-thoſe circumſtances 
of time, place, and party to recommend it, that the author 
could deſire ; or, let us uſe the words of Mr. Wilkes, who 
ſaid, before its publication, that he was ſure it muſt take, 
as it-was at once perſonal, poetical and political, It had 
accotdingly a rapid and extenfive ſale; and it was often 


aſſerted by his admirers, that Mr. Churchill was a better 


poet than Mr. Pope. This exaggerated adulation, as it had 
before corrupted his morals, now began to impair his mind; 


_ Feveral ſucceeding pieces were publiſhed, which being writ- 
teen without effort, are read without pleaſure. « His Gotham, 


Independence, The Times, ſeem meerly to have been written 
by a man who deſired to avail himſelf. of the avidity color 
_ ce 6 OE . public 
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public MOR in his favour, and are rather aimed. at the | 


| pockets than the hearts of his readers. 


He went over from London to Boulogne on a viſit to 
Mr. Wilkes, there was attacked by a milliary fever, which 
carried him off in a few Days. | 

We ſhall ſubjoin that pleaſant deſcription which he gives 
of himſelf in one of his lateſt pieces, REY —_— 
dency. 
| Soch was the fieſt— the G was a man, 5 
Whom nature built on quite a diff rent plan; 

A bear, whom from the moment he was born, 

His dam deſpis'd, and left unlick'd in ſcorn. 
Broad were his ſhoulders, and from blade to blades. 
AH might at full length have laid; 

Vaſt were his bones, his muſcles twiſted fron, al 
His face was ſhort, but broader than *twas long. 

His features, tho? by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contrived to overcharge, 

And bury meaning, fave that we might ſpy 


| Senſe low ring on the penthouſe of his eye; 955 


His arms were two twin oaks, his legs ſo ſtouut 
That they might bear a manſion-houſe about, 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 
Deſign'd by fate a much leſs weight to bear. 

Oer a brown caſſock, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawney back, | 
A fight moſt ſtrange, and awkward to behold, - | 
He threw a covering of blue and gold. 
Juſt at that time of life, when man by ee, 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fol. 
He ſtarted up a fop, and, fond of ſhow, 
Look d like another Hercules, turned beau. 5 
A ſubject met with only now and then, 
Much fitter for the pencil than the pen; 
Hogarth would draw him, (envy muſt allow) 
E'en to the life, was Hogarth living now. 

With ſuch accoutrements, with ſuch a form, 

Much like a 8 juſt before a ſtorm, ben enter 

d; a laugh prevail d around. 


Een Jove was ſeen to ſimper at the ſound. 
(Nor was the cauſe unknown, for from his youth 
Himſelf he ſtudied by the glaſs of truth) ) | 
He join'd their mirths nor ſhall the Gods condemn, | 
I, whilſt | they Jaugh'd at _ he laugh'd. at them. Judge 
H 3 


houſe, | 


ſchool, where 


| proſpect of improvement. 


e 1B B E R. 


Fidge reaſon view'd him with an eye of röce, | 


Kd thro' his ſou], and quite forgot his face. 


ED | CIBBER (TnRzOrHTus) was fon of the celebrated lau- 

reat. As if the very beginning of his life was intended a' 
preſage of the confuſion and perplexities which were to at- 
tend the progreſs: of it, and 6f the dreadful cataſtrophe 


which was to put the cloſing period to it ; he was born on the 


day of the violent and deſtructive ſtorm, in the year 1703, 
_ whoſe fury raged over the greateſt part of Europe, but was 
particularly fatal to this kingdom. In What degree of el- 


_ he ſtood among the children of the laureat, I know 
not, but as it is apparent that Mrs. Cibher was very prolific, 


and as our hero did not come into the world till ten years 


after his father's marriage, it is probab le he had many ſeniors. 
About the or 1916'or 1717 he was ſent to Wincheſter 

e received all the education he had to boaſt of, 

and I believe very ſoon after his return from thence came on 
the ſtage. Inclination and genius probably induced him 


to make this profeſſion his choice, and the power his father 
poſſeſſed as 6ne of the managers of the theatre · royal, to- 


gether with the eſtimation he ſtood in as an actor, enabled 
this his ſon to purſue it with conſiderable advantages, which 


do not always ſo favourably attend the firſt attempts of a 


young performer. In this profeſſion, however, he quickly 
gave proofs of great merit, and ſoon attained a conſiderable 
ſhare of the public favour. His manner of acting was 
in the ſame walk of characters which his father had with 


ſo much and ſo juſt a reputation ſupported: In his ſteps 


he trod, and though not with equal excellence, yet with 
Tufficient to ſet him on a rank with moſt of the riſing gene- 
ration of performers, both as to preſent worth and future 


The ſame natural imperfections, which were fo long the 
bars to his father's theatrical advancement; ſtood fill more 
ſtrongly in his way. His perſon was far from pleafing, 
the features af his face rather diſguſtful. His voice had 
the ſame ſhrill treble, but without that muſicai harmony, 
which Mr. Colley Cibber was | maſter of. Vet ſtill an ap- 
parent good underſtanding and quickneſs- of parts; a per- 


fect knowledge of what he ought to repreſent; together with 
a avivacity in his manner, and a kind of Mronterie, which was 


well adapted to the characters he was ts repreſent, pretty amp! 
counterballanced thoſe deficiencies. In a word, his fi 
2 9 ſet- 
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ferting out in life ſeemed to promiſe the aſſurance of future 
happineſs to him both as to eaſe, and even affluence of cir- - 


cumſtances, and with reſpect to fame. and reputation; had 


not one foible overclouded his brighteſt proſpects, and at 


length led him into errors, the conſequences of which it 


was almoſt impoſſible he ſhould ever be able to retrieve. 
This foible was no other than a total want of œconomy. 
A fondneſs for indulgencies which a moderate income could 
not afford, probably induced him to ſubmit to obligations 


which it had the appearance of meanneſs to accept of; the 
conſciouſneſs of thoſe obligations, and the uſe he imagined 


they might be made of againſt him, might perhaps at firſt | 


prevail on him to appear ignorant of what it was but too 


evident he could not avoid knowing, and afterwards urge 


him to ſteps, in the purſuance of which, without his ayeng- 
ing his wrongs, his fame, his peace of mind, his credit, 
and even his future fortunes were all wrecked at once, 
His life was one continual ſeries of diſtreſs, extravagance 
and perplexity till the winter 1757, when he was engaged by 
Mr. Sheridan to go over to Dublin, to aſſiſt him in making 
a ſtand againſt the new theatre juſt then opened in oppoſi- 


9 


102 


tion to him in Crow-ſtreet, On this expedition Mr. Cibber 


embarked at Park Gate, (together with Mr. Maddox, the 
celebrated wire dancer, who had alſo been Ky, ed as an 
auxiliary to the ſame theatre) on board the Dublin Trader, 


ſome time in the month of October; but the high winds, 


which are frequent at that time of the year in St. Georges 


Channel, and which are fatal to many veſſels in their paſ- 
ſage from this kingdom to Ireland, proved particularly fo to 


this. The veſſel was driven on the coaſt of Scotland, where 


it was caſt away, every ſoul in it (and the paſſengers were 
extremely numerous) periſhing in the waves, and the ſhip 


itſelf ſo entirely loſt, that ſcarcely any veſtiges of it remained 


to indicate where it had been wrecked, excepting a box, 
eontaining books and papers, which were known to be Mr. 
Cibber's, and which were caſt up on the weſtern coaſt of 
. ĩͤ ͤV///»»õ Toi, | 
Thus fell the well known Mr. Theophilus Cibber, whoſe 


life was begun, purſued, and ended in a ſtorm. Poſlefſed 


of talents that might have made him happy, and qualities 
that might have rendered him beloved, yet through a too 


inſatiable thirſt of pleaſure, and a want of conſideration in_ 


the means of purſuing it, his life was one ſcene of miſery, 
ind his character made the mark of cenſure” and contempt. 
pus Hz Now, 


11 
Nom, however, let his virtues which were not a few, 
remain on record, and for his indiſcretions . 

Let them be buried with him in the grave, 

But not remember'd in his epitaph. _ 


# + 


As a writer, he has not rendered himſelf very conſpicuous, 
EXCE Pting 1 ſome appeals, to the public on peculiar eireum- 
ſtances of 


ances of his own diſtreſſed life. He was indeed concerned 
in, and has put his name to, an account of the lives of the 
poets of Great Britain and Ireland, in five volumes t2mo, 
But in this work his own peculiar ſhare was-very inconſide- 

ble; Ta other hands having been concerned with him 
in it: In che dramatic way he has altered for the ſtage 
three pieces of other authors, and produced one original 
of bis own. Their titles will be found im the enſuing 
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1. Henry VI. a traged y from Sh akeſpear. | 
2. The Lover, a comedy... : 
38. Pattie and Peggy, a ballad operd. 

4. An alteration of Shakeſpear's Romeo and Juliet. 


Companion "EfBBER (Mrs. SUSANNA MARIA) win for ſeveral 
8 play- years was reckoned not only the beſt actreſs in England, but 
Co 
r 


ſuppoled by many to excel the celebrated mademoiſelle 
| Llairon of the continent, was the daughter of one Arne, 
| an upholſteter in Covent Garden, as likewiſe ſiſter to Dr. 
| Thomas Auguſtine Arne, celebrated for his. taſte in muſical 
= - compoſition, Her firſt appearance on the ſtage was as a 
| finger, in which light the ſweetneſs of her voice rendered 
| her very conſpicuous. However, her judgment, or her ear, 
did not ſeem to equal her natural powers in this reſpect; 
for to the laſt ſhe ſung out of tune in thoſe ſhort ſongs ne 


res ges 


— 
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which, now and then came into her caſt of parts. It was w. 
in this ſituation that ſhe married Theophilus Cibber, ſon to ne 
Colley Cibber the comic poet and player. Theophilus bad on 
been before married to another wife, but ſhe dying, as be gr; 
informs us himſelf, Miſs Arne's amiable and virtuous diſ- pri 
poſition induced him once more to marry, and the. firſt thi 
| year of their nuptials was attended with as much felicity as he 


_ could be expected from people that were poor and fond, and ma 
leading a life of ſplendid poverty. xt. 

_ Theſe nuptials were by no means agreeable to old Colley, ger 
Who had entertained hopes of ſettling his ſon in a more re- the 
ſpectable light in life than on the ſtage; but the amiable de- int 
—— of his daughter-in-law, and the ſeeming an. fret 

| 5 | 


of his ſon, induced him to forgive and to tike the young” 

couple into favour. 131 1 en LL inte een ö 
As he was a manager of Drury-Lane a ves at that | : 
time, ſo he in general undertook to inſtruct the younger 

actors; and one day at a rehearſal, his ſon Happening to 

mention his hope, that young Mrs. Cibber might one day 
be brought on in ſpeaking parts, as well as in the light ef 
a ſinget, Colley deſired the might be brought to ſpeak be-. 
fore him. Upon her firſt attempt to declaim in tragedy, 
as he informs us, he was ſurptiſed at ſuch à variety uf 
powers united; her ſpeaking voice was perfecthy muſical, 
her expreſſion both in voice and feature ſtrong and pathetie 


at pleaſure, and her figure at that time perfectly in . wo 
tion. He therefore aſſiduouſſy undertooł to cultivate. 
talents, and taught her at home for ſome me with great 
application. at 7.34446 O eee IS io be? 7 4 10 » 
Her firſt appearance was in the character of Zara, in 
Aaron Hill's tragedy; being its firſt repreſentation. ' The 
audience were both delighted and aftoniſhed with her en. 
cellende; for ſhe had united grace with majeſty, even in a 

greater degree than the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield had done 

before. The conſequence was, that by her merit the piece, 

which was at beſt an indifferent tranſlation, made it's way” 

a upon the ſtage, and her reputation as an ałtreſs wut eſta- 

. bliſhed beyond the power of envy to remove. Her ſalary” 

| now therefore was raiſed from thirty ſhillinge a week ro 

i double that ſum, and her huſband, as well as her father- 

| 
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in-law; began to felicitate themſelves that they had made ſo 
x valuable an alliance. 1 595 70 391213 1 ee 4 oft 49 
But though Mrs. Cibber's excellence as an actreſt was 
never after diſputed, yet the tranquillity of che family into 
O which ſhe was matched was by no means rendered perma- 
0 nent by her ſucceſs. She was married to a man who was at 
0 once luxurious and prodigal, rapacious after money only to 
e gratify a thouſand calls from his paſſions. or his vanity, His 


5 pride however, not permitting him to reſtrain his expetices, 
t though he gratified them even at the expence of that pride, 
1 he was reſolved to malte a facrifice of what eve n 


d man holds dear, I mean the honour of his wife. With this 
view therefore he. cemented the cloſeſt | friendſhip wick 4 
* gentleman whom we will call Mr. Benefit, for that was 
- WW the name which Mr. Cibber gave him. This gentleman he 
2- introduced to his wife, recommended to Her, gave them 
n frequent interviews, and even ſaw them put, as if by — 
| : ent, 


dent, in the Tame; bed. All this appeared upon the trial 
afterwards commenced by himſelf for criminal correfpon- 
dence. Thus our actreſs, aſſailed on every fide, by the 


perſuaſions of her huſband, by the diſagreeableneſs of his 


perſon, by the worthleſſneſs of his heart, by the indi- 
gence to which ſhe was reduced from his prodigality, by the 
infinuations of her lover, by his pleaſing addreſs, by nume- 
rous temptations at firſt reſiſted, yet ſtill repeated; is it, I 


ſay, to be wondered at, if ſhe at laſt yielded up her per- 


ſon, and having given up that, if ſne gave alſo her heart? 
In ſhort, che lover and the actreſs were happy; nor was 
the huſband,. who by theſe means recruited his diminiſhed 


finances, leſs pleaſed. But he had ſtill an hidden motive of 


ſatisfaction unknown to the lovers, which he ſoon brought 


forward to ſtrike them with aſtoniſhment. This was no 
_ Other than the commencement of a ſuit for criminal con- 
verſation, laying his damages againſt the gentleman at five 
thouſand pounds. How the jury looked upon this affair, 


may be ſeen by their verdict, which only gave the plaintiff 


ten pounds coſts; a ſum not ſufficient to reimburſe him a 


fortieth part of his expen ce. b e 

. From chat time forward: Mrs. 'Cibber diſcontinued living 
with her huſband, and reſided entirely with Mr. Benefit, 
with whom-ſhe lived in the moſt perfect friendſhip. What 
degree of reputation ſhe poſſeſſed even to her lateſt attempts 
upon the ſtage, may be known by the character given of her 
in an account of a cotempary write. Heryperſon,”* ſays 
this panegyriſt, “ is till perfectly elegant; for although 


„ ſhe is ſomewhat declined beyond the bloom of youth, 
c and even wants that embon- point which ſometimes: is 


& aſſiſtant in concealing the impreſſions made by the hand 
af time, yet there is ſo. complete a ſymmetry and pro- 
portion in the different parts which conſtitute this lady's 


4 form, that it is impoſſible to view her figure, and not 


< think her young, or look in her face and not conſider 
4 ber handſome. Her voice is beyond conception plaintive 
and muſical, yet far from being deficient in power, for 
4 the expreſſion of reſentment and diſdain, and fo much 
« command of feature does ſhe poſſeſs, for the repreſenta- 
tion of pity or rage, that it would be difficult to ſay 
<«. whether ſhe affects the hearts of an audience moſt, when 


playing the gentle, the delicate Celia, or the haughty, the 


45 reſenting Hermione ; in the innocent love · ſick Juliet, or 
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COLLINS 1 

te in the enraged, the forſaken Alicia. In a word, In every 
« caſt of tragedy ſhe is excellent,” Oe 
Beſides her excellence as an actreſs, ſhe has ſome claims 
to 6ur eſteem as a tranſlator, the Oracle of St. Foix being 


rendered by her into Engliſh and played for her benefits 


not entirely without ſucceſs. The diſerder of which ſhe 
died was very peculiar, being ſuppoſed to be à rupture of 
one of the coats of the ſtomach, which formed à ſack at the 
bottom of her ſtomach, into which the food paſſed, and 
thus prevented digeſtion. She hath left but one child by 
the gentleman with whom ſhe continued to cohabit, and by 


whom ſhie continues to be moſt ſincerely lamente. 
0.5 . 10 28 WS. » Wnt) 48 1 8 


COLLINS (WIr LIAN) a late unfortunate but admira-Langherne' 
ble poet, was born at Chicheſter, about the year 1724, and obſervations 
was the ſon of a reputable tradeſman in that city. His on his genius 
claſſical education he received at Wincheſter under Dr. r 


e ; | | tings,p.II 
Burton; and at the age of nineteen,” was elected through ib. p. 179. 


his merit upon the foundation to New-College in Oxford. 


He was firſt upon the liſt, and in order to Wait for à va- 
cancy in that ſociety, was admitted a commoner of Queen's 
college in the ſame univerſity. '' But unfortunately, Which 
is a Cafe that feldom falls out, no ſuch vacancy happened 
during the time limited, and he thus was alienated from the 
Wickamiſts.. 7 a 207% FI; TOTO VE! aue 
His tutor, very ſenſible of his deſert, recommended him 
to the ſociety of Magdalen, which recommendation backed 
by an uncommon diſplay of genius and learning, in the ex- 
erciſes performed on the occaſion, procured him to be elected 
a-demy of that college in July 1741. During his reſidence 
in this place he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of poetry, and 
publiſhed an epiſtle addreſſed to Sir Thomas Hanmer on — 
his edition of Shakeſpear, and the Per/ian, or as they have 
been ſince entitled, Oriental Eclogues ; with regard to 
which, it may juſtly be aſſerted, that in ſimplicity of deſerip- 
tion and expreſſion, in delicacy and ſoftneſs of numbers, and 
in natural and unaffected tenderneſs; they are not to be 


equalled by any thing of the paſtoral kind in the Engliſh 


language.. | 8 3.1 | 
He publiſhed propoſals too for an hiſtory of the revival 
of letters ; but-either through want of encouragement from 
the public, or through want of induſtry and Readineſs in 
himſelf, the deſign was never executed. After having * 
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COLLINS. 


| the degree: of batchelor of arts, he became wear of acade- 
mfieal fodies, i no lo n 


and would no longer be confined to the pur- 


e theoretical. knowledge, but would commence the 


dar of Humanity, and ſtudy nature in her works, and 


man in ſociety. With this view he left the univerſity and 


removed to Lo 


excellence in lyric poetry, and perfectly qualified for that 


high previ: of the muſe. Poſſeſſed of a native ear for all the 
neſs feelings of tenderneſs and humanity; but above all, carried 
away with. that high enthuſiaſm, which gives to imagina- 


tion its ſtrongeſt colouring; he was at once capable of 
- ſoothing the ear with the melody of his numbers, of: influ» 
ceneing the paſſions hy the foree of the pathos, and of gratify- 


In conſequence. of theſe powers, and more particularly in 


4 conſideration of the laſt; he attempted the lyre, and choſe 


ſuck ſubjects for bis eſſays, as were moſt favourable for the 
ol / deſcription; and allegory ; where he could 
exercule his powers in moral and perſonal painting; where 
he aduld exert his invention in conferring new attributes on 


Images of objects already known, and deſcribed by a deter- 


minate number of characteriſticks; and where he might in- 


troduce new forms from the moral and intellectual world, 


into! the ſociety of imperſonated beings: and promote the 
influence of the ſocial virtues, by painting them in the fineſt 
and bappieſt lights. Dan Zu 0 T6000 V0m{n55694: 

in 1746 be publiſhed; his odes deſcriptive and allegorical, 


de mal of which was by no means ſucceſsful ; and hence 


it was the author, conceiving a juſt indignation againſt a 
blind and taſteleſs age, burnt the remaining copies with his 
As he was a man of a liberal ſpirit and of ſmall fortune, 
his pecuhiary reſources were ſoon exhauſted, and his life 
became 4 miſerable example of neceſſity, indolence and 


diiſipation. Sometimes he would project books, which he 


was very able to execute; and he became in idea, an hiſ- 
torian, a critic, and a dramatic poet by turns. At one time 


be determined, as already mentioned, to write a hiſtory of 


the revival of letters; at another to tranſlate and comment 


- upott Ariftade's poetics ; then he turned his thoughts to the 


drainn; and proceeded fo, far towards a tragedy, as to be- 


come acquainted with the manager. 
ou Under 


armony and modulation, ſuſceptible of the fine- 
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CORN NI. 


Under this — diſſipation he ſuffered the 
inconveniencies. Day ſucceeded day, for the 7 of 
which he had made no proviſion, and in which he was to 


ſubſiſt either by the long repeated contributions of a friend 


or the generoſity of a caſual acquaintance. But the anxieties 
of poverty, and the heart · burning of dependence oppreſſed 
his ipirits, and ſeem to haue ſunk him at . into a —— 5 
deſpondencte. | 

His uncle, Col. & died and leſt kick a | confideiable 
fortune, which one might have hoped, would have made 
him happy ; being thus poſſeſſed of independence, and re. 
moved from every ſcene and every monument of his former 
miſery. But fortune had delayed her ny all he _ | 
loſt all capacity of enjoying them. 

His faculties had been ſo long haraſſed by niet dic. 
ſipation and diſtreſs, that — fell into a nervous diſorder, 
which brought with it an unconquerable depreſſion of ſpirits, 
and at length reduced the fineſt underſtanding to the moſt 
deplorable childiſhneſs. In the firſt: ſtages of his diſorder 
he attempted to relieve himſelf by travel, and paſſed into 
France, but the growing malady obliged him to return; 
and having continued with ſhort intervals in this pitiable ſtate 
till the year 1756, he died in the arms of a ſiſter at Thi- 
cheſter. 


Mr. Langhorne, an ingenious writer and excellect poet, 
publiſhed the poetical works of Mr. Collins, with memoirs 
of the author, and obſervations on his genius and writi 
in one volume 12mo, London 1765. To him we are in- 
debted for the above particulars; — he further obſerves 
of Mr. Collins, that none of his poems bears the marks of 
an amorous diſpoſition, and that he is one of thoſe few 
poets, who _ _ to __ without wears on. 1 : 
Cythera, © ' 

CORAM (Capt. Tuouas) was bord han the year 
1668, was bred to the ſea, and ſpent the. firſt part of his 
life in the Ration of maſter of a veſſel trading to our cole 
nies, While he refided in that part of the m 
which is the common reſidence of ſea-faring people; — | 
neſs often. obliged him to come early into the city and re- 
turn late, when he had frequent occaſions of ſeeing young! 
children expoſed, through the iadigence or cruelty of their 
parents. This excited his compaſſion ſo far, that he pro- 
lefted the 2 Hoſpital, In this humane deſign he 


laboured 


CORNEILL E. 


nboured ſeventeen years, and at laſt by his ſole application 


obtained the royal charter for it. i | 
He was highly inſtrumental in promoting another good 
deſign, viz. the procuring a bounty upon naval ſtores imported 
from the colonies, and was eminently coneerned in ſetting 
on foot the colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia. | 
His laſt charitable deſign, which he lived to make ſome 
progreſs in, but not to compleat, was a ſcheme for uniting 
the Indians: in North America, mare cloſely to the Britiſh 
intereſt, by an eſtabliſhment for the education of Indian 
girls. Indeed he ſpent a great part of his life in ſerving the 
public; with uncommon zeal and ſpirit, and with a total diſre- 
gard to his private intereſt. Towards the latter part of his 
ife he was ſupported by the voluntary ſubſcriptians of public 
ſpirited perſons, at the head of whom was that truly amiable 
and benevolent prince Frederic, late prince-of Wales. 
This ſingular and memorable man died at his lodgings 
near Leiceſter Square, on Friday, March 29, 1751, in the 
84th year of his age: and on the Wedneſday following, 
April the 3d, way interred, purſuant to his deſire, in the 
vault under the chapel of the Foundling Hoſpital, 


- CORNEILLE: (MichAET) was born at Paris in the 
year 1642. He was one of thoſe eminent painters, who 
adorned the age of Lewis XIV. His father who was him- 
felf a painter of merit, inſtructed him with great exac- 
neſs. Having gained a prize at the ee young Cor- 
neille was honoured with the king's penſion, and. ſent 
to Rome; when the princely generoſity af Lewis had 
ſounded a ſchool for the accommodation of young artiſts of 
nius. | £0640; 
Here he ſtudied ſome time; but thinking himſelf rather 
- confined by the modes of ſtudy there eſtabliſhed, he gave 
up his penſion, and followed the lead of his own inclina- 
tion. He applied himſelf to the antique particularly with 
t care; and in drawing is ſaid to have equalled Carache. 
— 9 he was deficient; but his advocates ſay, his 
deficiency in that reſpect was ſolely owning to his having 
been unacquainted with the nature of colours; for he uſed 
many of a changeable nature, which in time loſt the effect 
he had originally given them. © 
Upon his return from Rome, he was choſen a profeſſor 
in the academy at Paris; and was employed by the king 
in all the great works he was carrying an at a") 
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5 and Trianon; where ſome noble efforts of that artiſt's genius 
are to be ſeen. 4 2 e e ic fo barb; 


| _ COOKEE (Sir AnTHony) preceptor to K. Edward VI. 

| was born at Giddy, or Gidding Hall in Efſex, about the 

2 1506, and was deſcended from Sir Thomas Cooke, 

ord mayor of London. We cannot fix the place of his 

education; but it was moſt probably at Cambridge, as the 

Oxford antiquarian makes no mention of him. But how- 

ever he was ſuch an eminent maſter of the whole circle of 

arts, of ſuch fingular piety and goodneſs, of ſuch uncom- 

mon prudence in the management of his own family, that 

) _ thoſe noble perſons who had the charge of King Edward VI. 

5 appointed him to be the chief inſtructor of that prince in 

a learning, and to form his manners. He lived in exile dus 
ring the Marian perſecution, but after Elizabeth's acceſ- 


J ſion returned home, and ſpent the remainder of his days 

2 in peace and honour at Giddy Hall, where he died, aged 

D ſeventy, in the year 1576. 1 1 | 

: _ Knowing, ſays Mr, Lloyd, that ſexes are equal, and 
that women are as capable of learning as men, he inſtilled 
that to his daughters at night, which he had taught the 

6 prince in the day; being reſolved to have ſons by education, 

0 for fear he ſhould have none by birth. And he was re- 

manga” happy in them, for they were learned above their 

4 ſex in Greek and Latin, and were equally diſtinguiſhed by 

— their virtue, piety and good fortune. Mildred was married 

it to the great Lord Burleigh, Anne to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 

d lord keeper of the great ſeal, Elizabeth to Sir John Ruſſel, 

ff ſon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford, and Katherine to 
Sir Henry Killigrew. _ - F001 0045 Of LE gOpA 

er Thus, as Mr. Lloyd ſays, his care was that his daughters 

7e might have compleat men, and that their huſbands might 

* be happy in compleat women; never promiſing, yet 

h always paying a great dowry. Very providently did he 76. 

* ſecure. his eternity, by leaving the image of his nature in his : 

is children, and of his mind in his pupil. He took however, 

18 as the ſame author obſerves, more pleaſure to breed up 

2d ſtateſmen, than to be one. Contemplation- was his foul, 

a povecy his life, and diſcourſe. his element, Buſineſs was 
his purgatory, and publickneſs his torment. wi. 377. 

or Several witty and ingenious ſayings of his are recorded; 

ng particularly the following, That there were three things be- 

es WW fore whom he could not do. amiſs; bis prince, his cone 

nd WE <2 £ | ſcience, 


{7 i 0 K. Wo 
|  ſrienge, and his children. Fhis facetius flory is likewiſe Ml 2 
related of him. A Suſſex knight having ſpent a great eſtate t. 


at court, and reduced himſelf to one park and a fine houſe u 

in it, was yet ambitious to entertain the king (Edward VI.) a 

For that purpoſe he new painted his gates, with a coat of P 
arms and this motto over them in large golden letters, h 
OIA-VANITAS. Sir Anthony offering to read it, deſired a 

to know of the gentleman what he meant by OTA, who t 

, told him, it ſtood for omnia. I wonder, replied he, having tl 
Your alt, made your omnia io little as you have, you ſhould yet make | 
Vanity. your vanitas ſo large. V P 
COX (Ricnary) a learned biſhop in the fixteenth cen- f. 
tury, was born of mean parentage at Whaddon in Buck - 5 
inghamſhire. He was educated at Eton ſchool, and from E 
thenee elected to King's College, where he attained a fel- 2 
lowſhip in the year 1519. He was invited by cardinal Wol- K 
"fey to. Ouford to fill up his new foundation, and we can- & 
not give a greater proof that he was diſtinguiſhed by the F 
brightaeſs of his parts, and his proficieney in learning, for of 2 

ſuch the cardinal took care to form his ſociety. But tho? 0 
theſe qualities, attended with a remarkable piety, ſhould t 
have procured him the eſteem and honour of the univer- l 
fity ; yet by favouring ſome of Luther's opinions, and ſpeak- D 

ing his mind too freely of the corruptions of popery, he f 

fell under their diſpleaſure, was deprived of his preferment, 4 

and thrown into priſon, | | 
When he had recovered his liberty, he left Oxford; ſome 8 
time after was Choſen maſter of Eaton ſchool, which flou- | 

_ riſhed remarkably under his vigilence and induſtry. He 
was chaplain to biſhop Goodrich, and by his intereſt, ſe- - b 

. conded by that of archbiſhop Cranmer, he obtained ſeveral * 
dignities in the church, viz. the archdeaconry of Elv, a pre- n 
bend of the ſame church, and of Lincoln, and the deanery g 
of Chriſtchurch. | Shs 4 hk ee PR f 
le was appointed tutor to prince Edward, whoſe ſingular © 
accompliſhments ſufficiently declare with what judgment and Y 
fidelicy he diſcharged that important truſt. On that prince's c 
acceſſion to the throne, he became a great favourite at court, h 

was made a privy counſellor, and the king's almoner ; and for Rf 

the augmentation of the king's alms, he had a grant made © 
him of all s and chattels of felons. | h 


He was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford in K 
15473 the next year he was inſtalled canon of — 
8 | ; | — "m” 


— 


and the year following dean of Weſtminſter. About this 
time he was appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the 
univerſity of Oxford: and is accuſed by ſome of abuſing his 
authority by deſtroying many books, out of his zeal againſt 
popery. But the univerſities are certainly greatly obliged to 
him; for both in this and the preceeding reign, when an r 
a@ paſſed for giving all chantries, colleges, & c. to the king, Oxford, I 1. 
the colleges in both univerſities were excepted out of it, p. 271, 272» 
through his powerful interceſſion. = and 1. 2. p. 
After queen Mary's acceſſion, he was ſtript of his Downe'slife 
preferments and committed to the Marſhalſea. But his of By. Cox, 
confinement was not long; and as ſoon as he was releaſed, 
foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, he reſolved to take ſanc- 
tuary in ſome other country, where he might. enjoy the free 
exerciſe of his reliFion, without the dread of perſecution. +. 
He went firſt to Straſburgh, where he was told. that the 
Engliſh exiles at Franckfort had laid aſide the Engliſh li- 
turgy, and ſet up a form of their own, framed after the 
French and Geneva models. This innovation gave him 
great concern, and in order to oppoſe it, he went to Franc- 
fort, and after ſome bickerings with the puritan miniſters. 
there, by the interpoſition of the magiſtracy, he had the . _ 
ſatisfaction to ſee the common prayer book ſettled in that er's e- 
congregation. Here he too formed a kind of univerſity, clefatt.biſt, 
and appointed a Greek and a Hebrew lecturer, a divinity v. 3-P- 396- 
profeſſor, and a treaſurer for the contributions remitted from 
_ Having thus accompliſhed his deſign, he returned to 
Straſburgh in order to converſe. with his friend Peter Martyr, 
whom he had known intimately at Oxford, and whoſe 
learning. and moderation he highly eſteemed, When the 
bloody ſcene in England was cloſed by the death of queen, 
Mary, he returned to his native country, and was one of 
thoſe divines, who were appointed to reviſe the liturgy; and 
was the chief champion on the proteſtant fide in the diſpu- 
tation held at Weſtminſter. between eight papiſts, and an 
equal number of the reformed clergy. + 
He preached often before queen E lizabeth in lent; and in his 
ſermon, at the opening of her firſt parliament, he diſplayed 
his eloquence in a powerful and affecting manner, to per- 
ſuade them to baniſh all popiſn innovations and corruptions, 
and to reſtore religion to its primitive purity. His abilities 
in the pulpit, and his zeal for the Engliſh liturgy, were ſoon 
tewarded by the biſhopric of Ely; over which fee he preſi 
Vox, XII. e — "tes 


— | | 
— one years, and one of techie pillars an 


le did not indeed retain any great degree of the nojal 


inconveniences that would follow, and urging the unlawful. 
neſs pf the practice by many arguments both from reaſon 
and ſcripture, | | | „ | 


- crucifix and lights in her chapel; and was a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for the marriage of the clergy, againſt which ſhe had | 


eO | 
ornaments of the church. 
favour; for even before his conſecration he petitioned the 


queen againſt the act for alienating and exchanging the lands 
and revenues of the biſhops, repreſenting the miſchiefs and 


He likewiſe oppoſed with great zeal her retaining the 


contracted a ftrange averſion. Tre 
He was a great patron to learned men, and amongſt 4 
others to Dr. Whitgift, afterwards arłhbiſhop of Canter- MW" 
bury. EE Mts: ES . By 
| He was one of thoſe commiſſioned to compile a body ; 


of eccleſiaſtical laws, which was done in a famous book, 0 
entitled, Reformatio. legum Eccleſiaſticarum ; and he did . 


Hiſt. of the his utmoſt to have it eſtabliſhed by authority of parliament, MW"! 
reformation, But this deſign was over-ruled, becauſe, as Biſhop, Bur- 4% 
p. 1, 330. net alledges, it was thought more for the greatneſs of the htte 


other eſtates belonging to his ſee: but thoſe who are ac- 


prerogative, and the authority of the civil courts, to keep 4 


| thoſe points undetermined, Sacy 


He is 'blamed by ſome for giving up ſeveral manors and J 


quainted with the hiftory of thoſe times, and the ' facrile- Prie 
gious rapaciouſneſs of the courtiers, will perhaps think dif- net's 
ferently of him, and allow him to merit ſome degree of MW. 5: 
praiſe for his firmneſs in his retaining what he did, and for liſhec 
reſiſting the ſtrongeſt ſollicitations, and moſt violent at- “. 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and ſome. other court favourites, 
endeavoured to lay their griping hands on Ely-houſe, and Cl 
ſeveral parks and manors belonging to him; and were ſtatel 
backed by the deſpotic commands of the queen, who ex- inſtre 
pected from her biſhops an implicit obedience, and would W® Pi 
often threaten to unfrock them, if they made any difficul- and « 
ties. Their malice, which was only provoked by their 4s | 
avarice, involved him in much trouble and vexation ; and bis h 
wearied out, he at laſt obtained leave to reſigti his biſhop- verſio 
ric, upon the moderate conditions of being allowed out of me 
it an annual penſion of two hundred pounds. Forms of Pte 
reſignation were actually drawn up, but the court could we 


ot 
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dad year of his age. 


in Cambridge, of which he was viſitor as biſhop of Ely. 
* He was author of ſeveral things, which bare been your 
d. {Wihed ch'efly ſince h's diſeafe, viz. 


* 1. An Oration at the Beginning of the Diſputation of Dr. 


Treſham and others with Peter Martyr. 


10 2. An Oration at the ebncluſion of ae fame. Theſe in Latin 


tr. wire printed in 1 549; 4to, and afterwards among Peter Mar- 
_ yrs Pris. 
dy 3. He had 4 great Hand in compiling the Liturgy of the 


k Church of Englana : and when a new Tranſlation of the Bible 


lid was made in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, now commonly 


it lan by the Name of the Biſhops Bible, the Tour Goſpels, tha 
1. 475 of the Apoſtles, and the Ep: files to the Romans, were al- 


he bite to him for his Portion. 


ep 4. He wrote Reſolutions of ſome Dueftions concerning the 
bacraments Anſibers to the Quæriis concerning fome Abuſes . 
nd / the Maße and had ſome Hand in the Declaration con- 
ac. cning the Functions and Divine Inſtitution of the Biſhops ane 
* Priefts ; all which are to be found in the Aadenda to Dr. Bur- 


gif. %% Heftory of the Reformation. 


. Sera! Letters and ſmall Piices of bis have: been pubs 
for ed &y the induſtrious Mr. Strype, in his Annals of the Re + 


or mation. 


He alſo had a hand in Lilly" 8 Grammar. 


ox. nnſtroments of the reformation, was the ſon of a blackſmith * 


ud : Putney in Surry. He had by nature a ſtrong conſtitution. 2 
ul. and excellent parts, to which he added uncommon induſtry. 
beit 4s bis extraction was mean, ſo his education was low; and - 


d bis bigheſt ' proficiency in learning, was getting the Latin 
_ verſion of 'the New Teſtament by heart. When he was 


ion not oY his aſpiring mind, he travelled into divers 
I 2 coun- 


not find any divine of character, that would aceept the 
a ſee on their baſe and ignominious terms. He therefore ens 
+ boyed it till his death, which happened in 1 581, in the 


It muſt be remembered of this biſhop, that he was the 
who brought a wife to live in a college: and that he 
procured a new body of ſtatutes for St. John's college 


come to years of diſcretion, he travelled abroad for. his 20 
improvement; and was retained for ſome time as clerk or 
ſecretary 1 to the Engliſh factory at Antwerp. But this ſitu- 
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and CROMWELL (Tuomas) Earl of Eſſex, an eminent en be 
ere I ſtateſman in the reign of Henry VIII. and one of the chief Brit. 


1 C ROMWE L L. 
countries, in which he was ſecretly employed about the 
king's affairs: he thus learned various languages; and that 
he might gain ſome knowledge of the art of war, he ſerved 


for ſome time as a ſoldier under the duke of Bourbon, and 


was at the ſacking of Rome. 


On his return to England, he was admitted into the fi 


| mily of cardinal Wolſey as his ſollicitor; to whom he ap. 
proved himſelf by his fidelity and diligence in ſeveral im- 
portant affairs; and whom he defended in the houſe of 
commons againſt the articles of impeachment with ſo much 
wit and eloquence, as to make his integrity and abilities 
much praiſed and admired. N 
After the cardinal's fall, the king employed him in his 
own ſervice, to whom he rendered himſelf very acceptable, 
by diſcovering to him, that the biſhops had incurred a pre- 
munire by their oaths to the pope at their conſecration, and 
which ſubjected all their poſſeſſions to his pleaſure, and gave 
aim an opportunity of accumulating great liches. He wa 
Fox's acts raiſed in a ſhort time to ſeveral eminent dignities ; and was 
port an ſucceſſively made a-privy counſellor, and maſter of the jewel 
1179,10 fg. houſe ; clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer; and principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter of the 
rolls; lord keeper of the privy ſeal, a baron of the realm; 
and vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the ſpirituality, 
under the king, who was declared ſupreme head of the 
ES... fb; 3 N 
1 He was the chief inſtrument in diſſolving the abbies and 
lifeofHenry other religious houſes, and in depreſſing the clergy, whom 
VIIL.p.462, he uſually called, on account of their acknowledging the 
274. papal authority, the king's half ſubjects. With reſpect to 
the expulſion of the monks, he obſerved, that it was only 
reducing to labour and a lay character, which was their 
original inſtitution; and as to the ſtrictneſs and auſterities of 
life enjoined them by the rules of their ſeveral orders, he 
alledged, they might practice all this diſcipline and ſelf-denia 
without the forms of a monaſtic confinement. 
| He made uſe of his power for deſtroying. popery, and 
promoting the reformation. He. cau{ed certain articles to be 
ſet forth and enjoined by the king's authority, which ſtruck 
at many eſſentials of the Roman religion, viz. tradition, wor 
ſkipping of images, purgatory, and the ſeven ſacraments 
Some injunctions were likewiſe laid on the clergy, not tl 
_ extol in their ſermons, images, relicks, miracles or pilg! 


raiſe 
who 


| * 
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| CROMWELL. 
mages, but to exhort their people to ſerve God, and to 


make proviſion for their families; to inculcate the duty of 
parents to teach their children the lord's prayer, the creed, 


and the ten commandments in the vulgar tongue; and 


that an Engliſh bible ſhould be provided for every pariſh 


church; and that they ſhould for every church keep one 


book of regiſter for chriſtenings, weddings, and bury- 
ings. | | 1 : 
Having been thus inftrumental in promoting a reforma- 
tion, the king granted him many noble manors and large 
eſtates, the ſpoils of the religious houſes; advanced him to 
the dignity of earl of Eſſex; and conſtituted him lord high- 
chamberlain of England. The tide of proſperity, which 
had hitherto lowed in upon him, began now to take a 
turn, A ſcheme he laid to ſecure his greatneſs, proved his 
ruin ; ſuch is the weakneſs of human policy ! He uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to procure a marriage between K. Hen 
and Anne of Cleves. As her friends were all Lutherans, he 
imagined it might tend to bring down the popiſh party at 
court; and he expected a great ſupport from a queen of 
his own making. But the capricious monarch being diſ- 
ouſted with her perſon on the firſt night's cohabitation, 
took an invincible averſion to the promoter of the mar- 


riage | | | 
Many circumſtances concurred to his ruin. By reaſon of 


his low birth he was odious to the nobility : to the roman 


catholicks on account of his diffolution of the abbies: to 
the nation in general on account of the large ſubſidies he 
had demanded and obtained. With theſe cauſes concurred © 


a more near and ſecret reaſon. The king did not only hate 


his new queen; but had now ſettled his affection upon Ca- 


therine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, which both 
raiſed the intereſt of that family, and depreſſed Cromwell, 
who had made the late match. i 

The king finding his government grown uneaſy, thought 
it good policy to caſt all that had been done amiſs, upon a 
miniſter, whoſe aſcendency over him had been notorious ; 
and by making him a ſacrifice, gratify his own paſſions, and 
regain the affections of his people. He was arreſted by the 


duke of Norfolk at the council table, when he leaſt ſuſ- 
pected it, and committed to the Tower. | 


In his fall he had the common fate of all diſgraced mins 
ſters to be forſaken by his friends, and inſulted by his ene- 
a 
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mies. Only archbiſhop Cranmer, with a friendſhip uncom, 
mon to courtiers, wrote earneſtly to the king in his favou;, 
declaring no monarch of England had ever ſo valuable: 
ſervant. But his ruin was determined. The unjuft prac. 
tice of attainting, without hearing the parties anſwer for 
themſelves, which he had too much promoted, was noy 
turned upon himſelf. He was accuſed of ſeveral crimes ani 
miſdemeanors, and of ſeveral heretical principles and prac: 
tices ; tho' ſome of theſe were improbable, and he might 
| have cleared himſelf of others by producing the king's or- 
ders, no one durſt venture to plead for him, and he was at: 

tainted of high treaſon and hereſy. _ X 
le uſed all his efforts to procure mercy ; and once wrote 
to the king in ſuch pathetick terms, that his majeſty cauſe 
the letter to be thrice read, and ſeemed to be affected with it 
But the charms of Catherine Howard, and the ſollicitation 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop of Wincheſter a 
Y Nager prevailed, and he was executed on Tower Hill afte 
ſix weeks impriſonment. On the ſcaffold he prayed fer. 
vently for the king, and declared that he died in the catholi 
His character is variouſly repreſented by papiſts and pro 
teſtants; by the firſt as crafty, cruel, amb tious and cow- 
tous; by the latter, as carrying his greatneſs with admin 
Strype's ee: ble temper and moderation, in bis higheſt elevation obli 
clefiaſtical ging and grateful to his friends, and very bountiful to tht 
memerials poor. And it is obſerved, that he preferred mote men d 
ib. 3% abilities and integrity, both eccleſiaſtics and laymen, thai 

9 and any one of his predeceilors in power had ever done. 
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DALTON (Jon, D. D.) was born at Deane, ner 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, in the year 1709, and was tit 
fon of the Rev. John Dalton, then rector of Deane, a ver 
worthy clergyman, and much eſteemed in that county. Ft 
bad his fchool education at Lowther in Weſtmorland, and 
from thence was removed, at the age of ſixteen, to Queen 
College in Oxford, where he was admitted on the found: 
tion. When he had taken his firſt degrees, he bad the be- 
nourable employment of being tutor or governor to that hope 
ful young nobleman lord Beauchamp, only ſon. of Algernool 
-Seymour, earl of Hertford, late duke of Somerſet. _ 
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During his attendance on that noble youth, he employed 


ſome of his leiſure hours in adapting Milton's admirable 
maſque at Ludlow Caſtle to the ſtage, by ed em inſertion 


of ſeveral ſongs and different paſſages ſelected from other of 
Milton's works, as well as of ſeveral ſorgs and other elegant 
additions of his own, ſuited to the characters, and to the mane 
ner of the original author. 

He rendered it a very acceptable preſent to the public, 
and it ſtill continues one of the moſt favourite dramatic 
entertainments, under the title of Comus, a maſque, hav- 
ing the additional advantage of being moſt excellently ſet 
to muſick by Dr. Arne; beſides which, it had the peculiar 
advantage of being at firſt moſt inimitably performed by 


Mr. Quin, in the character of Comus, and by Mrs. Cib- 


ber in that of the lady. 
We cannot omit mentioning to Mr. Dalton” 8 great honour, 


that during the run of this piece, he induftriouſly ſought out 


a grandaughter of Milton's, oppreſſed both by age and pe- 
nury, and procured her a benefit from this. play, the pro- 


fits of which to her amounted it is ſaid to upwards of one 


hundred and twenty pounds. A bad ſtate of health-prevent- 


ed him from attending his pupil on his travels abroad, and 


ſaved hirn the mortification of being an eye witneſs of his 


death, for he died of the ſmall pox at Bologne, by which 


fatal cataſtrophe the hopes of his triends, of his family, and 
of his country were blaſted. Soon after ſucceeding to a 
fellowſhip i in his. college, he entered into holy orders accord- 
ing to the rules of that ſociety. 

He now applied himſelf with great diligence to the duties 
of his function, and was taken notice of as an able preacher 
at the univerſity, and as ſuch employed by the preſent arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Secker, as his aſſiſtant at St. 


James's, and that he deſerved the character his volume of 


excellent ſermons publiſhed in 8vo, in London 1757, abun» 
dantly teſtify, He was preſented to the rectory St, Mary 


at Hill by the late Duke of Somerſet, and upon his recom- 


mendation, was promoted by the king to a prebend of Wor- 
ceſter ; at which place he died, and gave a moſt uncommon 
proof of great caſe and Rirength of mind, and of a moſt 
ſocial and chearful ſpirit, under a lorig and painful illneſs; 
and even within the near and certain proſpect of an approach- 
ing death. : 
He married : a ſiſter of Sir Francis: Goſling, alderman of 


London, of whom he left no ſurviving iſſue. He died in 
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the 54th year of his age, July the 22d, 1752 „ TID was bu. 
Tried in the cathedral at Worceſter, - _ + 


Beſides his writings already mentioned, he publiſhed two 


epiſtles written A. D. 1735, 1744, 4. 


„ deſeriptive Poem, addreſſed to two Ladies at their return 
from viewing the Coal Mines near N. hitehaven ;* to which are 
added ſome Thoughts on Building and Planting, to Sir James 
Lowther, of Lowther Hall, Bart. 4to. 1755. 

This entertaining poem Ceſcribes the real deſcent of two 
fair heroines into the ſubterraneous, and. indeed ſubmarine 
regions, the mines which are remarkable for many ſingu- 
lar circumſtances; Savery's fire engine, ins a poetical and 
philoſophical manner, all new and uncommon ſubjects; 
and the remainder is employed in a ſurvey of the improve- 
ments in Whitehaven, by the great commerce theſe mines 
occaſion, and in a very elegant diſplay of the beauties of the 
adjacent country. 
 - Remarks on twelve Hiſtorical Deſigns of Raphael and the 


Auſeum Gracum & Fgyptiacum ; or, Antiquities and Vieus 


of Greece and Egypt, a * Prints from Mr. Richard 
Halen $ raw i | 


DaMpIER Capt. WII ax) the famous voyager, was 
deſcended from a good family in Somerſetſhire, and born in 
the year 1652; but loſing bis father when very young, he 
was ſent to ſea, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, parti- 
cularly in the South Sea; after which he aſſociated himſelf 
with captain Cook, in order. to cruize on the Spaniards, 
and on the 23d of Auguſt 1683, failed from Achamack in 
Virginia, for the Cape de Verde iſlands. After touching at 
ſeveral] of them, he ſteered for the ſtreights of Magellan, but 
the wind being againſt them, they ſtood over for the Guinea 


| coaſt; and in a few days anchored at the mouth of Sherbo- 


rough river, where the ſhip! s Crew were hoſpitab! iy received 
by the inhabitants. 

After which he ee to 'the South Seas t tbrough the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and arriving at the fertile iſland of 


Juan Fernandez, took on board a Moſkito Indian, who had 
been left in that uninhabited place above three years before. 

After ſtaying fourteen days at this iſland, they ſet ſail on 
the Sth of April 1684, ſteering towards the line, off the 


iſlands of Peru and Chili; took ſeveral Tus, and. proceeded 
ES 3. | 43 to 
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to the Gallipago iſlands, and from thence to Caps Blagea, 


where Capt. Cook was interred; 

On the 19th of July Mr. Edward Davis was Abele 
Captain in the room of Mr. Cook, ſailed the next day to- 
wards Rio Leja, and from thence to the gulph of Ama» 


palla ; and on the 20th of September came to an anchor 


in the iſland of Plata. Here they made a deſcent; upon 


Paita, attacked the fort, and took it wit little oppoſition. 


But finding that the governor and inhabitants had quitted 


the town, and carried off their money, goods and provi- 
ſions, they ſet fire to it: and afterwads failed for, and at- 


tacked Guaiquil, but without ſucceſs, 
+ They entered now the bay of Panama; their deſign. was 


to look into ſome river unfrequented by the Spaniards, in 


ſearch of canoes, and therefore they endeavoured to make 


the river of St. Jago, on account of its nearneſs to the iſland 
of Gallo, in which there is much gold, and ſafe chen 


for ſhips. 
Mr. Dampier with ſome others, in four canoes, ventured to 


row fix leagues up the river, but the Indians at their ap- 


proach, got into their canoes, and paddled away againſt 
the ſtream much faſter than they could follow. They there- 
fore returned the next morning in order to fail for the iſland 
of Gallo; and in their way took a Spaniſh pacquet boat, 
ſent with diſpatches from Panama to Lima, by which they 
learned that the armada, being arrived from Spain at Porto 
Bello, waited for the plate fleet from Lima, which made 


them reſolve to rendezvous among the king's or pearl iſlands, 
by which all the ſhips bound to Panama. from Lima muſt 


neceſſarily paſs, 
On the 28th of May they diſcovered the Spaniſh, fleet ; ; 
but night approaching they exchanged only a few ſhot. The 


Spaniſh admiral, by the artifice of a falſe light, got the wea- 


ther gage of them the next day, and came up to them with 


full ſail, which obliged them to make a running fight of it 


almoſt round the bay of Panama, and thus their long pro- 


jected deſign ended unſucceſsfully, They ſailed now for the 


iſland. of Quibo, where they found Capt. Harris, and as 
their late attempt at ſea had been fruitleſs, they reſolved to 
try their fortune by land, by attacking the city of Leon, on 
the coaſt of Mexico, This place they took and burnt, and 
proceeded to Rio Leja, which they alſo took. 

Here Mr, Dampier left capt. Davis,' and went on board 
Capt. Swan, in order to ſatisfy his curioſity, by obtaining a 


more. 
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more perfect knowledge of the northern parts of Mexico. 
They continued ſailing to the weſtward till they came to 


Guatulco, one of the beſt ports in the kingdom of Mexico, 
and from thence to Cape Cerieutes, where they waited ſome 
time in hopes of meeting with a galleon, of which they had 
received information. They continued cruizing off this 
cape till the firſt of January, when their proviſions being ex- 
hauſted, they ſteered to the valley of Valderas to procure a 
ſupply of beef. And while they were engaged in this neceſ- 
fary duſineſs, the Manila ſhip paſſed by them to the eaſt- 
ward. | | | | 

After this they ſteered towards California, and anchored 
in one of the Fres Marias iſlands. Mr. Dampier having 
been long fick of a dropſy, was here buried for about half 
an hour up to the neck in ſand, which threw him into a pro- 
fuſe ſweat; and being afterwards wrapped up warm, and 
put to bed in a tent, found great benefit from this extraor- 
dinary remedy. 3 TT 
- Finding their fucceſs in this part of the world had been 
very indifferent, and that there appeared no probability of 
its mending, Capt. Swan and Mr. Dampier agreed to fteer 
their courſe for the Eaſt Indies. They ſailed to St. John's 
iſland, to the Piſcadores, to Bouton iſland, to New Holland, 
t Frieſt, and arriving at Nicobar, our author with others 
was left on ſhore, and was treated with great civility by the 
inhabitants. He however lefe them, and arrived at the 
Engliſh factory at Achen, where he became acquainted: with 
Capt. Bowty, who would have perſuaded him to fail with 
him to Perfia in quality of boatfwain ; but he declined ac- 
cepting of this propoſal, on account of the ill ſtate of his 


Hle aſterwards engaged with Capt. Weldon, under whom 
he made feveral trading voyages, for upwards of fifteen 
months, and afterwards entered as a gunner to an Engliſh 
factory at Bencoolen. Upon this coaft he ſtayed til} the year 
1691, and then embarked for England, when he was obli- 
ged to make his eſcape by creeping through one of the port 
Holes ; for the governor had revoked his promiſe of allow- 


ing him to depart, but he brought off his journal and moſt 


valuable papers. He arrived in the Downs September 16, 
and being in want of money, ſold his property in à painted 
Indian prince, who was carried about for a fight and thewn 


— 
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He appears afterwards to be coneerned in an expedition 
concerted. by .the merchants of Briſtol to the South Seas, 


commanded by Captain. Woodes Rogers, which ſailed in 


Auguſt 1708, and returned September 1711; a voyage at- 
tended. with many fingular circumſtances, and a great num- 


ber of. curious and entertaining events. 1 have: no further » 


particulars of his life or death. 


His voyage round the world is wel kross, and has gone ; 
| e many editions, | 
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' DAVIES (Dr. Jou) was > chain in \ Denbighlhize, and WootuAth, 


| educated. by William Morgan, afterwards bithop of St. Afaph. 


He was admitted a ſtudent in Jeſus College in the univerſity 


of Oxford in 1589, and afterwards became a member of 

Lincoln College in the fame univerſity. He was rector of 
Malloyd, or Maynlloyd in Merionethſhire, and afterwards 

a canon of St. Aſaph, by the gift of Dr. Parry biſhop thereof, 


{to whom: he. was chaplain) and a n if * Wood 
miſtakes not, in ſome other church. 

He commenced doctor in 1616, and was highly W 
by the univerſity, fays Mr, Wood, as well verſed in the hif- 
tory and antiquities of his own nation, and in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages; a moſt exact critic, an indefatigable 


ſearcher into ancient writings, and well CO with cu- 


curious and rare authors. 
His works are, 2 E 
Antique Lingua mann nunc — dite 8 
zro-Britannicæ, a ſuis Cymræcæ vel Cambrice, ab aliis 
Tallicæ, Rudimenta, c. Octavo, London 16217. 
Dictionarium Latino Britannicum. Lond. 1632. Fol. 
With this is printed, 
Dictionarium Latino-Brilannicum, Sich dad and 4 


great progreſs made in it by Thomas Williams, phyſician, 


before the year 1600. It was ann conipleates and 


| publiſhed by Dr. Davies. 


- Adagia Britannica Authorum Britannicorum nomina & quando 


floruerunt, Lond. 1632, ur at the End of the Dictionary 


bac mentioned. | 

Adagiorum 3 Specimen, Ms „ B 
le alſo aſfiſted W. Morgan, Bp. of Landaff, and Richard 
'Parry, Bp: of St. Aſaph, in tranſlating the Bible into Wel 
in that correct — IO out in time of EK 
1620. | 


He 
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0 of ſciences at Paris. 


DESAGULIERS. 
He alſo tranſlated into the ſame language (which he had 


ſtudied at vacant hours for 30 years) the book of 8 e 
written by Robert Parſons, a jeſuit. 


DESAGULIERS (Jonn TaeoenLvs) who introduced 


Sopplement the reading of lectures in experimental philoſophy at the 


to Biogra- 
phia Brit. metropolis, and who made ſeveral improvements in mecha- 


nicks, was the fon of the Rev. Mr. John Deſaguliers, a 


French proteſtant refugee, and was born at Rochelle, March | 


the 12th, 1683, His father brought him an infant into Eng- 


land, * having taught him the claſſics himſelf, ſent him at 


a proper age to Chriſt Church College in Oxford. When. 


Dr. John Kiel left the univerſity, . and went abroad with the 


Palatines in the year 1702, Mr. Defaguliers ſucceeded him 
in reading courſes of. experimental philoſophy, which he per- 
| formed at Hart Hall. 

In 1712 he married, and fettled in Channel. ow, Weft- 
minder ſoon aſterwards, where he continued his courſes 
ſeveral years. In the year 1714 he was elected a fellow of 
the royal ſociety, of which he was a very uſeful member, 
as appears from a great number of his papers printed in their 


| tranſactions, on optics, meteorology and mechanics. About 
this time the munificent duke of Chandos, the Mecznas of 


his time, took him under his patronage, made him his 


chaplain, and preſented him to the church of Edgware, | 


near his own magnificent ſeat at Canons. 


King George the Iſt. before whom he performed a courſe. 


af his lectures at Hampton Court in 1717, intended him the 
valuable living of Much Munden.in Hertfordſhire ; but the 
ear] of Sunderland, at the head of the miniſtry at that time, 
obtained it for another perſon, and prevailed with a friend 
to preſent him to a ſmall living in Norfolk, worth 70 f. per 

ann. This benefice he afterwards exchanged for one in 
Eſſex, at the preſentation of king George II. before whom, 
as well as the reſt of the royal family, he had the honour of 


reading his lectures: and his royal highneſs Frederic, prince 
of Wales, made him afterwards his chaplain, 


In the latter part of his life he removed to lodgings « over 


3 


the Great Piazza, in Covent Garden, where he carried on 


his lectures with great ſucceſs“ till the time of his death, which 
happened in 1749. He was a member of ſeveral foreign 
academies, and correſponding member of the royal academy 


He 
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He obtained from many competitors the prize 8d 
by the French king, for the beſt account of electricity. He 
publiſhed 4 Courſe of experimental Philoſo phy, 2 vol. qto, Sechis pam- 


phlet on 


1734. And an Edition of Dr. Gregory's Elements. of Catop- that occa- 
trics and Dioptrics, with an Appendix, containing an Account ſion, 


of reflecting Teleſcopes, in 80, 1 73 35» Sc. | 


DE WITT 1 OG the famous conflcintins was ©” 

| ſecond ſon of Jacob de Witt, burgomaſter of Dort, and de- Hiſtoire de 
puty to the ſtates of Holland, and was born 1625. He A 
educated at Dort, and made fo great a progreſs in his ſtu- p. 473. 
dies, that at the age of twenty-three he publiſhed his le- 
menta Curvarum Linearum, one of the deepeſt books in ma- 
thematicks that had appeared in thoſe days. 

After he had taken the degrees of doctor of laws, he 
travelled for ſome years, and on his return in 1650, he 
became penſionary of Dort, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf Very Fe 
early in the management of public affairs. He oppoſed with M 
all his. power the war between the Engliſh and Dutch, and 
repreſented in very ſtrong colours the neceſſary ill conſe- 
quences: of it to the republic. And when the events juſti- | 
fed his predictions, this gained him ſo great credit, that he 
was unanimouſly choſen penſionary of Holland; firſt to 
officiate proviſionally, and afterwards abſolutely into the 
office, On this occaſion ſome of his friends reminded him 
of the fate of his predeceſſor Barnevelt ; he replied, that 
human life was liable to trouble and danger; that he 
thought it honourable to ſerve his country, which he was 
reſolved to- do, whatever returns he might meet with, | 

The continuance of the war was fo viſibly deſtructive to 
the commerce and intereſt of the republic, that the penſio- 
nary with his friends uſed all their {kill to ſet on foot a ne- 
gociation. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Cromwell, who by 
this time had turned out the rump, and ſet up a new par- 
liament, not only authorized to ſit by him and his officers, 
but alſo choſen by them. 
| The Dutch miniſters were directed to apply. to them, but 
they quickly found them ſuch people as no rational creatures 
could deal with; for they entertained the ambaſſadors with long 
prayers, and diſcovered ſuch a total ignorance of buſineſs, 
and ſuch a ſpirit of pride, that the Dutchmen plainly told | 
the general, that it was impoſſible for them to deal with 
ſuch folks; but that if he would aſſume the ſupreme autho- 
rity, they "ow ſoon come toa right underſtanding. This wag 
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preciſely what Cromwell wanted, and though he rejedted 


their advice in words, declaring himfelf an humble creature 


of the parliaments, yet he ſoon after found means to be 
id of them, and took upon him the government under the title 

ol protector; and then made a peace with the Dutch, the moſt. 
remarkable thing in which was, the adding a ſecret article 


for the excluſion of the houſe of Orange, to which the ſtates 
-. conſented by a folemn act. But the article of the excluſion 


I raiſed a great clamour in Holland: it was infinuated that the 


article was ſuggeſted to Cromwell by the Sieur De Witt, and 


.-- the penſionary and his friends were put to it to carry points 


abſolutely neceſſary for the fervice of the people. The clergy 
too began to meddle with affairs of ſtate in their pulpits, 


and inſtead of inſtructing the people how to ſerve God, 


were for directing their ſuperiors how to govern their ſub. 


jects. But his firmneſs got the better of all theſe difficulties, 


and ſo far overcame all prejudices, that when the time of his 


high office was expired, he was unanimouſly continued in it, 


by a reſolution of the ſtates, dated September 15, 1663. 


He ſeemed now to have vanquiſhed even envy herſelf. 
In all difficult cafes his miniſtry was made uſe of: when 


the prince of Eaſt Frieſland quarrelled with his ſubjects, he 
was put at the head of the deputation to terminate the 
diſputes. When war with England, after the king's reſto- 
ration, became neceflary, he was one of the deputies, that 


prevailed on the ſtates of Guelder and Overyſſel to furniſh 
their quota: he was made one of the commiſſioners for the = 
direction of the navy, and made ſuch vigorous diſpoſitions, 
that he had a fleet in much better condition, and more ready 


for ſea, than the admirals themſelves imagined poſſible: tho? 
naval affairs were quite new to him. When it was thought 


expedient after Opdam's defeat and death, that ſome of their 

own deputies ſhould command the fleet, he was one of thoſe 
three that were put in commiſſion. When he came on board, 
the fleet was ſhut up in the Texel, and in order to ſecure 
the outward bound Eaſt India fleet, it was neceſſary for it 


to put to ſea: which, as the wind then ſtood, the ſailors de- 
clared impoſſible. Gb tk Tg „ 
It was the received doctrine, that there were but ten points 
of the compaſs, from which if the wind blew, ſhips could go 
out, and that twenty two were againſt them. The penſio- 
nary was alone of another opinion; and as he was a great 
mathematician ſoon diſcovered the falſity of this notion, and 


that there were in reality- no leſs than 28 points in their fa- 
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vour, and but four that could hinder them from going out. 
And he engaged to carry one of their greateſt ſhips thro? the 
Spaniards-gat with the wind at S8. S. W. which he performed 
on the 16th. of Auguſt 1665, and the greateſt part of the 
fleet followed him without the leaft accident, and the paſ- 
ſage has ſince been called Witt's-diep. They met with a 
dreadful ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, which lafted two. 
days. Mr. De Witt remained upon deck all the time, never 
changed his cloaths, nor took any refreſhment, but in com- 
mon with the men, and when he ſaw there wanted hands, 
obliged his officers to work by bis own example. He wrote 
a plain and accurate relation, of all that happened during 
the expedition, and at his return verified every article of 
this account ſo fully to the ſtates general, that they gave him. 
ſolemn thanks for his good ſervices, and offered him a con- 
ſiderable preſent, which he declined, ſaying, he ſought the 
ſervice of his country only, and not a gratification for his 
_ EEE | " 
When the famous battle in 1666 was fought between the 
Engliſh and Dutch for three days, he was ſent by the ſtates. 
to take a full account of the whole affair: and he drew 
up one, from the beſt authorities he could obtain, which is 
juſtly eſteemed a maſter-piece in its kind, and is a proof of 
his being as capable of recording, great actions, as of atchiev- 
ing them. oat 


In 1667, the penſionary finding a favourable. conjuncture 5 


for executing the great deſign of the warm republicans, e- 

ſtabliſhed the perpetual edit, by which the office. of ſtadt- 

holder was for ever extinguiſhed, and the liberty of Hol- 

land, as it was ſuppoſed, fixed on an eternal baſis. In the 
year 1672, when the prince of Orange was elected captain 
and admiral general he abjured the Stadtholderſhip, which in 
a few months after he accepted, A tumult happened at 
Dort, and the people declared they would have the prince 
for ſtadtholder ; to which place he came in perſon on their 
invitation, and accepted the office. Moſt of the other towns and 
provinces followed the example; and every ſedition aroſe 
from theſe pretences that the De Witt's plundered the ſtate, 
and were enemies to the houſe of Orange. 8 8 
The penſionary begged his diſmiſſion from his poſt, which 
was granted, with thanks for bis faithful ſervices. He did not 
affect buſineſs, when he ſaw it was no longer in his power 
to benefit the public, and he deplored in ſecret the misfor- 
tunes of his country, which from the higheſt proſperity, fell 
: as 
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as it were, all at once to the very brink of ruin. The in- 
vaſion of the French, their rapid progreſs, their own in- 
teſtine diviſions foread every where, terror and confufion ; 
and the prince of Ocange's party heightened theſe confuſions. 
in order to ruin the Dewitts. The mob were encouraged 
to pull down a houſe in which the penſionary was ſuppoſed 
to lye ſick; an attempt was made to aſſaſſinate the two bro- 

thers on the ſame day, in different places; the count De 

| Monthas, who had married their ſiſter, was ordered to be 
+ arreſted in his camp as a traytor, though he had behaved with 
the greateſt bravery. Cornelius Dewitt, on the -accuſation 
of Ticklaer, an infamous barber, of a deſign of poiſoning 
the prince, was impriſoned and condemned to exile, though 
his judges could not declare him guilty. The ſame igno- 
minious wretch perſuaded the people that he would be reſ- 
eued out of priſon, upon which they inſtantly armed, and 
furrounded the place, where it unfortunately happened the 
penſionary was with his brother : They broke open the doors, 
and inſiſted on their walking down, and barbarouſly murder- 
ed them. They carried their dead bodies to the gallows, 
where they hung the-penſionary a foot higher than his bro- 
ther, and afterwards mangling their corps, cut their cloaths 
ma thouſand pieces, and ſent them about the country, as 
trophies of conqueſt ; and ſome of them cut out large pieces 
of their fleſh, which they broiled and eat. 

Thus fell this zealous patron of the glory and liberty of 
his native country, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, the 
| greateſt genius of his time, the ableſt politician in war, as 
well as peace; the atlas of the commonwealth, He was a 
frank ſincere man, without fraud or artifice, unleſs his ſilence 
2 be thought ſo. 

Sir William Temple, who was well acquainted with his 
character, ſpeaks of him, on various occaſions, with the ut- 
moſt eſteem, and with the higheſt teſtimonies of praiſe and 
admiration, He obſerves, that when he was at the head of 
the government, he differed nothing in his manner of living, 
from an ordinary citizen. When he made viſits, he was 
attended only by a ſingle footman, and on common occa- 
ſtons he was frequently ſeen in the ſtreets without wy ſer- 
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vant at all. 1 

His office, for the fiſt ten years, brought bim in little t 
more than 300. and in the latter part of his life, not above I 
7901. per ann. He refuſed a gift of 10,000/, from the ſtates ir 


general, becauſe he thought it a bad precedent in the go- 
vern - 
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times, we ſee commonly raiſed by an under clerk in a great 


office. | ie : on 4 | 
With great reaſon therefore, Sir William Temple, ſpeak- Obſerra- 
ing of his death, obſerves, << He was a perſon that deſerved tions 


Vnited 


vinces, 


« another fate, and a better return from his country, after 


vetrment. His fortune was much inferior to what, in our 


« eighteen years ſpent in their miniſtry, without any eare p. 160. 
« of his entertainments or eaſe, and little of his fortune. 


« A man of unwearied induſtry, inflexible conſtancy, ſound, 


« clear and deep underſtanding, and untainted integrity, 


3 


«ſo that whenever he was blinded, it was by the paſſion 
4 he had for that which he eſteemed the good and intereſt 
«. of his ſtate. This teſtimony is juſtly due to him from all 


« that were well acquainted with him; and is the more 
cc willingly paid, ſince there can be as little intereſt to flatter, 
& as honour to reproach the dead. * 

Beſides the works already mentioned, he wrote a book 


containing thoſe maxims of government, upon which he 
acted; which will be a never fading monument to his im- 


mortal memory. It ſhews the true and genuine principles 
of policy, on which alone it is poſſible to erect an adminiſtra- 
tion profitable at home, and which muſt command refpe& 


abroad. On the one hand are pointed out the miſchiefs of 


tyranny, arbitrary power, authority derived from faction, mo- 
nopolies, and every other ſpecies of corruption. On the other 


hand is explained the true method of acquiring and ſecuring 


power, riches and peace, and of managing and extending 
trade; of ſupporting liberty without running into licentiouſ- 


neſs, and of adminiſtring the commonwealth in ſuch: a man- 


ner, as that the poſſeſſors of power ſhall not be either envied 
or feared. A tranſlation of it from the original Dutch, en- 


tituled, The true Intergſi and political Maxims of the Republic 
of Holland, has been printed in London; to the laſt edition 
of which, in 1746, are prefixed hiſtorical memoirs of the 
illuſtrious brothers Cornelius and John de Witt, by John 
Campbell, Eſq; to whom we are obliged for the above par- 


ticulars. 


DODDRIDGE (Dr. PRIIIr) was the ſon of Daniel 
Doddridge, an oilman in London, where he was born June 
the 26th, 1702. He was brought up in the early *know- 


ledge of religion by his pious parents, but was firſt initiated 
in the elements of eee under one Mr. Stott, 
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a miniſter, who taught a private ſchool in London. In the 
year 1712, he was removed to Kingſton upon Thames. 
About the time of his father's death, which happened in 
the year 1715, he was removed to a private ſchool. at St. 
Albans, under the care of a worthy and learned maſter, Mr. 
Nathaniel Wood, Here he happily commenced an acquain- 
' tance with Dr. Samuel Clark, miniſter of the diſſenting 
congregation there; who became not only the inſtructor of 
| his youth in the principles of religion; but his guardian, 
when a helpleſs orphan, and a generous and faithful friend 
in all his advancing years; for by his own. and. his . friends 
contribution, he. furniſhed him with means to purſue his 
ſtudies. The dutcheſs of Bedford, being informed of his 
eircumſtances, character, and ſtrong inclination to learning, 
by his uncle Philip Doddridge, then ſteward to that noble 
family, made him an offer. that if he choſe to be educated for 
the miniſtry of the church of England, and would go to 
either of its, uniyerſities, ſhe would ſupport the expence of 
his education ; and if ſhe ſhould live *till he had taken orders, 
would provide for him in the church. This propoſal he re- 
ceived with the warmeſt gratitude, but in the moſt reſpect- 
ful manner declined jt z as he could not then ſatisfy his con - 
ſcience to comply with the terms of miniſterial canformity. 
In October 1719, be was placed under the tuition of 
tae reverend Mr. John Jennings, who kept an academy at 
Kibworth in Leiceſterſhire, a gentleman of great learning 
and piety; and during the courſe of. bis ſtudies at this place, 
he was noted for his ailigent application to his proper buſineſs, 
ſerious ſpicit, and extraordinary care to improve his talen's, 
lle was firſt ſettled as a miniſter at Kilworth, where be 
preached. to à ſmall congtegation in an obſcure village, and 
where he had much time to apply himſelf to ſtudy, which he 
did with indefatigable induſ try. 5 
On Mr. Jennings's death, he ſucceeded to the care of 
his academy, and ſoon after was called to the care of a large 
diſſeming congregation, where he carried his academy, and 
the number of his pupils increaſed. Here he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life, which being. entirely employed in his 
Cloſet, in his academy, and in his congregation, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to afford many incidents to gain the attention of 
the generality. of readers. He died at Liſbon, where he 
went for the recovery of his health; and his remains were 
" interred! in the buying ground belonging to the Britiſh 
factory there. A handſome mgnument was erected to his 
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memory in his meeting place at Northampton, at the exe 
pence of wa 1 and the following 11 05 drayyn 
up by his friends Gilbert Weſt, A inſ ea upon 


it. | 
To the Memory of; Eg. 
Pull ir DODD RIDGE, D. bb. 
Twenty-one Years Paſtor of this Chygchy, 
Director of a flouriſhing Academy, 
And Author of many excellent Writings; Ee 
wit. By which : 
1 His pious, 3 and indefatigable Zeal. . 
To make Men wile, good and bappy . 
Will fr better be made known, 
And perpetuated much longer 
Than by this obſcure and periſhable Marble; 
The humble Monument, not of his Praiſe, 
Hut of their Eſteem, Affection and Regret, 
| Who knew him, lov'd him, and lament him; | 
And who.are deſirous of recording, 
In this Inſcription, 
T oöbeir friendly but faithful Teſtimony : 
To the many amiable and Chriſtian L 8 
That adorned his more private nem 
By which, tho? dead, be yet ſpeaketh, 
And, Qiill-preſent in Remembrance, 
Forcibly, tho? ſilently admoniſheth 
Me | His once beloved and ever-grateful Flock. 
He was born, June 26, 1702, 
And died Oct. 26, 1751, | 
. 

We ſhall: ſabjoin his plan of education, and an account | 
of his works, extracted from memoirs of his life, charac- 
a, and writings, lately publiſbed by Job Ortog,. in one 
vol. 8vo... 

One of the firſt things he expected of bis pupils, was to 


learn Rich's ſhort hand, which he wrote himſelf, and in 


which bis Lectures were written; that they might tran- 
ſeribe them, make extracts from the books they. read and 
conlulted, with eaſe and ſpeed, and ſave: themſelves, many 
hours in their future compoſitions. | 
Care was taken in the firſt year of their courſe that they 
retain and improve that knowledge of Greck and 
Latin which they had acquired at ſchool, and gain ſuch 
* of Hebrew, if _ had not learnt it bes! that 
"2 they 
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they might be able to read the Old Teſtament in its origi 
nal language; a care very important and neceſſary to this 
end. Beſides the courſe of lectures in a morning, claſſical 
lectures were read every evening, generally, by his aſſiſtant, 


but ſometimes by. himſelf. If any of his pupils were diff. 


cient in their knowledge of Greek, the ſeniors, who were 
beft ſkilled in it, were appointed to inſtruc them at other 
times. "Thoſe of them who choſe it, were alſo taught 
TVT n e 
He was more and more convinced, the longer he lived, 
of the great importance of a learned as well as prous edu- 
cation for the miniſtry ; and finding that ſome who came 
under his care; were not competently acquainted with claſſi. 
cal knowledge, he formed a ſcheme to aſſiſt youths in their 
preparations for academical ſtudies, who diſcovered a promi. 
ſing genius and a ſerious temper. He met with encourage- 
ment in this ſcheme from the countenance and contribution 
of many of his friends, and had ſome inftruted under his 
eye; but as'it commenced about two years before his death, 
much progreſs could 'not be made in it. Syſtems of logic, 
rhetoric, geography and / metaphyſics, were read during 
the firſt year of their courſe, and they were referred to pat- 
ticular paſſages in other authors upon theſe ſubjects, which 
illuſtrated the points on which the lectures had turned. To 
theſe were added lectures on the principles of geometry and 
algebra. Theſe ſtudies taught them to keep their attention 
fixed, to diſtinguiſh their ideas with accuracy, and to diſ- 
poſe their arguments in a clear, conciſe and convincing 
manner. Pf RN HY ee | 
After theſe ſtudies were finiſhed, they were introduced 
to the knowledge of trigonometry, conic ſections, and ce- 
leſtial mechanics.* A ſyſtem of natural and experimental 
-philoſophy, - comprehending mechanics, ſtatics, hydroſts- 
_ ticks, pneumatics, and aſtronomy, was read to them; with 
references to the beſt authors on theſe ſubjects. This ſyſtem 
was illuſtrated by a neat and pretty large philoſophical apps 
ratus, part of which was the gift of ſome of his friends, 
and the remainder purchaſed by a ſmall contribution from 
each of the ſtudents, at his entrance on that branch of 
ſcience. VF 
A collection of important propo- dent on the reſt; they relate eſpecia 


fitions, taken chiefly from Sir Iſaac ly, tho' not only, to centripetal 4 
Newton, and demonſtrated, indepen» centrifugal forces. Some 
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Some other articles were touched upon, eſpecially 2 


natural and civil; as the ſtudents proceeded in their cou 4 
in order to enlarge their underſtandings, and give them 
venerable ideas of the works and providence of God. A 
diſtin view of the human body was given them, as it tend 
ed to promote their veneration and love for the great archi- 
tect of this amazing frame, whoſe wonders of providential 
influence alſo, are ſo apparent in its ſupport, nouriſhment 
and motion ; and all concurred to render them agreeable 
and uſeful in converſation, and to ſubſerve their honoura- 
ble appearance in the miniſtry. _ 0 Y 

A large ſyſtem of Jewiſh antiquities, which their tutor 
had drawn up, was read to them in the later years of their 
courſe, in order to illuſtrate numberleſs paſſages in the 
ſcriptures, which cannot be well underſtood without a 
knowledge of them in this branch of ſcience; likewiſe 


| they were referred to the beſt writers upon the ſubject. 


Lampe's epitome of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, was the ground- 
work of a ſeries of lectures on that ſubject; as was Buddzi 
Compendium Hiſtoriæ Philoſophicæ, of lectures on the doc- 
trines of the ancient philoſophers, in their various ſects. 

But the chief object of their attention and ſtudy, during 
three years of their courſe, was his ſyſtem of divinity in the 
largeſt extent of the word; including what is moſt ma- 


terial in pneumatology and ethics. In this compendium were 


contained, in as few words as perſpicuity would admit, the 
moſt material things which had occurred to the authors ob- 


ſervation, relating to the nature and properties of the human 


mind, the proof of the exiſtence and attributes of God, the 
nature of moral virtue, the various branches of it, the 


means ſubſervient to it, and the ſanctions by which its pre- 
ceepts, conſidered as God's natural law, are inforced: under 
which head, the natural evidence of the immortality of the 


ſoul, was largely examined. To this was added ſome ſur- 
vey of what is, and generally has been, the ſtate of virtue 
in the world. From whence the tranſition was eaſy to the 
need of a revelation, the encouragement to hope for it, and 
the nature of the evidence which might probably attend it. 
From hence the work naturally proceeded to the evidence 
produced in proof of that revelation which the ſcriptures con- 
tain. The genuineneſs, credibility, and inſpiration of theſe 
facred books, were then cleared up at large, and vindicated 


ftom the moſt conſiderable ohjections, which infidels have 
E e 
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When theſe foundations were laid, the chief doctrines 
of ſcripture were drawn out into a. large detail; thoſe re- 


Iating'to the father, ſon and ſpirit z to the original, and fallen 


| Nate of man; to the ſcheme of our redemption by Chriſt, 


and the offices of the ſpirit; as the great agent in the re- 
deemer's kingdom. The nature of the covenant of grace 
was particularly ſtated 3 and the ſeveral precepts and inſti- 
tutions of the goſpel, with the views which it gives us of the 
concluding ſcenes of our world, and of the eternal ſtate 
beyond it. FF gs, 2655 OR 

What. ſeemed moſt evident on theſe heads, was thrown 


into the propoſitions; ſome of which were problematical ; 


and the chief controverſies relating to each, were thrown 
into the, ſcholia, and all illuſtrated by a very large collection 
of references; containing, perhaps, one lecture with an- 
other, the ſubſtance of forty or fifty octavo pages; in which 
the ſetitiments and reaſonings of the moſt conſiderable au- 
thors on all theſe heads, might be ſeen in their own words. 


It was the buſineſs, of the ſtudents to read and contract 
theſe references, in the intervals between the lectures; of 


which only three were given in a week, and ſometimes but 
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2 This was the author's capital work as a. tutor; he had 
ſpent much labour upon it, and was continually enriching 
it with his remarks on any new productions upon the ſeveral 


| ſubſects handled in it. 
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delivery of them; directions relating to public prayer, ex- 
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poſition, eatechiſing, the adminiſtration” of the ſacraments; = 
and paſtoral viſits: to theſe were added many general max-! ' 
ims for their converſation and conduct às miniſters, and 4 
variety of prudential rules, for their behaviour in particular 
circumſtances and connections in which they might be 

h 25 7. fc) ROY 5 
Ene the ſtudents were purſuing theſe important ſtudies, 
ſome lectures were given them on civil law, the hierogly- 
phics, and mythology of the ancients ; the Engliſh hiſtory, 
particularly the hiſtory of nonconformity, and the princi- 
ples on which a ſeparation from the church of England is 
founded. The tutor principally infifted upon thoſe laid downs © 
by Dr. Calamy, in his introduction to the ſecond volume 
of his defence of moderate nonconformity. ds | 

One day in every week was ſet apart for public exerciſes z' 
at theſe times the tranſlations and orations of the junior 
ſtudents were read and examined; thoſe who had en- 
tered on the ſtudy of pneumatolopy and ethics, produced, 
in their turns, theſes on the ſeveral ſubjects aſſigned 
them, which were mutually oppoſed and defended. Thoſe 
who had finiſhed ethics delivered homilies (as they were 
called, to diſtinguiſh them from ſermons) on the na- 
tural and moral perfections of God, and the: ſeverat 
branches of moral virtue; while the ſenior ſtudents brought - 
analyſes of * ſcripture,” the fchemes of ' ſermons, and after- 
wards the ſermons themſelves, which they ſubmitted to the 
examination and correction of their tutor. In this part of 
his work he was very exact, careful and friendly; eſteem- 
ing his remarks on their compoſitions more uſeful to young 
preachers, than any 'gereral rules of compoſition which 
could be offered them by thoſe who were themſelves moſt _ 
eminent in the profeſſion. „ 1 ä 
In this view he furniſhed them with ſubordinate thoughts, 
and proper ſcriptures for proof or illuſtration, rettenching 
what was ſuperfluous, and adding what was wanting. It was 
his care, through the whole courſe of their ſtudies, that 
his pupils might have ſuch a variety of lectures, weekly, as 
might engage their minds without diſtracting them. While 
they were attending and ſtudying lectures of the greateſt + 
importance, ſome of leſs importance, tho* uſeful in them- 
ſelves, were given in the intervals; theſe had generally - -- 
ſome connexion with the former; and all were adapted to 
make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all 
good works. He contrived that they ſhould have as much 
d read between each lecture, as might keep them well em- 
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ployed, allowing due time for neceſlary relaxations, and, the 
reading practical writers; he recommended it to them, and 


ſtrongly inſiſted upon it, that they ſhould converſe with 
ſome of theſe daily, eſpecially on the lord's day, in order to 


ſubſerve at once, the improvement of the chriſtian and the 
miniſter: and be frequently reminded them, that it argued 
a great defect of underſtanding, as well as of real. piety, if 
they were negligent herein, He often examined what books 


they read beſides. thoſe to which they were referred in their 
lectures, and directed them to thoſe which were beſt ſuited 


to their age, capacities, and intended profeſſion, and in this 
reſpe& they enjoyed a great privilege ; as they had the uſe 


of a large and valuable library, conſiſting of ſeveral thou- 
ſands of volumes; many of them the doctor had purchaſed, 


himſelf, others were the donations of his friends, or their 


ſeveral authors; and each ſtudent, at his admiſſion, con- 


tributed a ſmall ſum towards enlarging the collection; the 
ſtudent's name inſerted in the book or books purchaſed with 
his contribution, and it was conſidered as his gift, 


To this library the ſtudents had acceſs at all times, under 


ſome prudent regulations as to the time of keeping the 
books. The tutor was ſenſible that a well furniſhed library 


would be a ſnare rather than a benefit to a ſtudent, except 
he had the advice of. a more experienced friend in the choice 
of thoſe he ſhould read; as he might throw away his time 


in thoſe which were of little importance, or anticipate the 
peruſal of others which might more properly be reſerved to 
ſome future time, To prevent this, he ſometimes gave his 


pupils lectures on the books in the library, going over the 


ſeveral ſhelves in order, informing them of the character of 
gach book and its author, if known; at what period of 
their courſe, and with what ſpecial views particular books 


ſhould. be read, and which of them it was deſirable they 
. ſhould be moſt familiarly acquainted, and furniſhed with, 


when they ſettled in the world, 


- His pupils took hints of theſe 1 which at once 


diſplayed the ſurpriſing extent of his reading and knowledge, 


and were in many reſpects very uſeful to them, The doctor's 


manner of lecturing was well adapted to engage the atten- 
tion and love of his pupils, and promote their diligent ſtudy 


of the lectures. When the claſs aſſembled, be. examined 


them in the laſt lecture, whether they underſtood his reaſon- 
ing; what the authors referred to ſaid on the ſubj ect; whe- 


ther he had given mom a juft view of their — argu- 


meay 
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ments and objections ; or omitting any that were important. 


He expected from them, an account of the reaſoning, de- 
monſtrations, ſcriptures or facts contained in the lecture and 
reſerences. *. | 


© He allowed and encouraged them to propoſe any objec 


tions, which might ariſe in their own minds, or which they. 
met with in the authors referred to, of which they did not 
think there was a ſufficient ſolution in the lecture; or to 
mention any texts that were miſapplied, or from which par- 
ticular conſequences might not be fairly drawn, and to pro- 
poſe others, which either confirmed or contradicted what 
he had advanced; and if at any time their objections were 


petulant or impertinent, he patiently heard, and mildly an- 


ſwered them. | EET 
" He was ſolicitous that they ſhould thoroughly underſtand 
his lectures, and what he ſaid for the illuſtration of them: 
if he obſerved any of them inattentive, or thought rey 


not ſufficiently underſtand what he was ſaying, he would 


them what he had ſaid, that he might keep up their atten- 
tion, and know whether he „Ae 8) himſelf clearly; he 
put on no magiſterial airs, never intimidated - nor diſcou- 
raged them, but always addreſſed with the freedom and, 
tenderneſs of a father: he never expected nor deſired that 
they ſhould blindly follow his ſentiments, but permitted 
and encouraged them to judge for themſelves. To aſſiſt 
them herein, he laid before them what he apprehended to 
be the truth, with all perſpicuity, and impartially ſtated all 
objections to it; he never concealed the difficulties which 
affected any queſtion, but referred them to writers on both 
ſides, without hiding any from their inſpection. He fre- 
quently and warmly urged them not to take their ſyſtem of 

livinity from any man, or body of men, but from the 
word of God. The Bible was always referred and appealed 

to upon every point in queſtion, to which it could be ſup- 
poſed to give any light. 65 85535 

Of his honeſty and candour in this reſpect, the world has 
had ſufficient proof in his theological lectures. He reſolutely 


checked any appearance of bigotry and uncharitableneſs, 


and endeavoured to cure them by ſhewing the guilty per- 
ſons the weakneſs of their underſtandings, and what might 


be ſaid in defence of thoſe principles which they diſliked; re- 


minding them, at the ſame time, of the great learning and 


16 


4 


( ͤ K 
Me are now to conſider him as an author, in which cha- 


fiter he is in much reputation, among many of the friends 
of virtue and religion, of various perſuaſions in theſe nations, 
in our colonies, and upon the continent. He was not fond 


of controverſy, and was determined, if he could poſſib] 

avoid it, never to engage in any of thoſe diſputes which 
Have been, and ſtill are, agitated among proteftants, He 
Bad often ſeen and lamented this as the event of many a 
voluminous controverſy; that men of contrary parties, ſat 
down more attached to their own opinions then they were 
at the beginning, and much more eſtranged in their affec- 


D . 


tions: he left, therefore, this work to others. . 
The firſt piece he publiſhed (except ſome papers in the 
Preſent. State of the Republic of Letters) can ſcarcely be 


Alled controverſial, though it was an anſwer to another. 
This was entitled. e 8 


ching Intereſt. Occaſioned by the late Enquity into thi 
of its Decay: addreſſed to the author of that En. 


fu. 1730. | | | | 
* . treats the author with great civility, and inſtead of 


„* 


as a friodel of a eandid, polite manner of remarking upon 


anvthe#author's writings and opinions. 
The only proper cotitroverſy that he was ever engaged 
in, was with the author of a treatiſe entitled, Chriſtianity 


15 founded on Arguments, &c. publiſhed in the year 1742, 


to whom he wrote three letters: which were publiſhed ſoon 
after one another, in 1743. mnt 


© The author of this treatiſe, under the form of a moſt ore : 
thode and zealous chriſtian, pretends to cry up the im- 


mediate teſtimony of the ſpirit, and aſſerts its abſolute ne- 
ctflity in order to the belief of the goſpel; while at the 
time he endeavours to expoſe all kind of rational evi- 
by which it could be ſupported, and advances ſeveral 

very 
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DOD DRI D GE. | 
very curining inſinuations àgainſt the truth of it, in the môſt 
pernicious view. Dr. Doddridge, therefore, choſe to publiſi 
ſome remarks upon it, not only to defend Chriſtianity in 
general, but to explain and ſupport ſome important truths 
of it, particularly the agency of the divine ſpirit, which 
ſome had denied, becauſe others had miſrepreſented. He 
thought this treatiſe affected the foundation of natural 43 
well as revealed religion, and that the ludicrous turns given 
to ſcriptures in it, and the air of burleſque and irony which 
runs through it, were very unbecoming a wiſe and bene vs 
lent man, or the infinite moment of the queſtion in debate. 
But while he thought himſelf called by providerice to plead 
the cauſe of the goſpel, in the name of the God of triitl, 
he was careful to do it in a manner worthy of bim, and 
which might not offend him as the God of love: he therefore 


addreſſes the author with the greateſt calmneſs, ſeriouſriels' 


and compaſſion, endeavouring to awaken hi eonſeienee, 
while he confuted his arguments. | 

| Theſe anſwers met with much acceptance in the world; 

and he had letters of thanks for them from ſome be 

diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities. The third part, was eſteem - 
ech by many judicibus perſons, the beſt illuſtration; and the 
moſt rational, full defence of the ſpirits: influerices _upoir 
the human heart, which had been publiſhed, ' 

In 1747 he publiſhed ſome remarkable paſſiges in the 
life of colonel James Gardiner, who was ſain by the' rebels | 
at the battle of Preſton Pans, Sept. 21, 17455, . | 

He deſigned by this work, not merely to perform 1 tn 
bute of gratitude to the memory of an invaluable friend, 
but of duty to God and his fellow creatures, as he had 
chearful hope that the narrative would, under a divine bleſt 
ſing, be the means of ſpreading a warm and lively ſenſe of 
religion. He thought the colonel's character would com- 
mand ſome peculiar regard, as it ſhone amidſt the m- 
temptations of a military life. This piece has gone through 
ſeveral editions, and the author had the pleaſure to heat 
of ſome inſtances in which it had anſwered his defires and 
hopes;' though many thought, and perhaps juſtly, that he 
too much indulged the emotions of private friendlhip, n 
affection, in the compoſition. | 

Thefe were all the writings our author publiſtied, excejſ 
his practical ones. He eſteemed an endeavour to ſet a man 
right in religious opinions, which we apprebend to be- inte 


partat, the fecoad office ef Chriſtian ſnpmiihip ; ind tber 


ably entertains and amuſes them, FEI 
_ 130 he publiſhed ten ſermons on the power and grace 
of Chri 5 


ſunted to Perſons of every Character and Circumſtance; with 


DOD D RIP G E. | 
of attempting to reform his morals undoubtedly the firſt : and 
he attempted the fecond in this public manner, no farther 
than he thought it neceſſary to ſecure the former. | 

_ The firſt practical piece he publiſhed, was, Sermons on the 
Education of Children, 1732. This he intended principally 
for the uſe of his own congregation ; to ſupply, in ſome 
meaſure, that want of more frequent perſonal inſtructions 
on the ſubject, which his care of his pupils neceſſarily occa- 
fioned, Theſe diſcourſes contain a variety of important 
advices, and affecting motives, in a little compaſs, and have 
been very uſeful to aſſiſt parents in this difficult work, His 
tender concern for the riſing generation ſhewed itſelf in his 
ſermons to young people, publiſhed in 1735; and in his 
principles of the Chriftian religion, in verſe, for the. uſe of 
children and youth, publiſhed in 1743. In this compoſi- 
tion, which was drawn up by the deſire of his friend, Dr. 


Clark, he hath happily united eaſe, plainneſs and elegance. 
And here I may alſo mention his prefixing a recommenda- 


tory preface to a ſmall piece, entitled, Familiar Dialogues 
for Children, which is well adapted to inſtru them in their 
duty to God and Man, and preſerve them from the vice and 
follies of childhood and youth, at the ſame time that it agree- 


7 * 


and the evidences of his glorious goſpel. Theſe 


three laſt, on the evidences of the goſpel, were, in ſome 


later editions, by the particular deſire of one of the firſt dige 
nitaries of the church of England, printed ſo as to be had 
ſeparate from the former. They contain a ſufficient defence 
of Chriſtianity, and are well adapted to the ufe of thoſe 
whoſe office calls them to defend it. 5 


It gave the author ſingular pleaſure to know that theſe 


ſermons were the means of convincing two gentlemen of 
a liberal education and diſtinguiſhed abilities, who had been 
deiſts, that Chriſtianity was true and divine: And one of 
them, who had ſet himſelf zealouſſy to prejudice others 
againſt the evidences and contents of the goſpel, became a 
zealous preacher, 'and an ornament of' the religion he had 
once denied and deſpiſed, . _. A... 
In 1741, the doctor publiſhed ſome. practical diſcourſes 


on regeneration. In 1745, he publiſhed another practical 


treatiſe, entitled, The Riſe and Progreſs of Religion in the 
Soul, illuſt rated in a Courſe of ſerious and practical Addreſſes, 
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a devout Meditation or Prayer added to each Chapter. Dr. 


Watts had projected ſuch a work himſelf, but his growing 


infirmities prevented his execution of it. He recommended 


it, therefore, to Dr. Doddridge, imagining him the fitteſt 


perſon of his acquaintance to execute it in a manner that 


would be acceptable and uſeful to the world. It was with 
ſome reluctance he undertook ſuch a work, amidſt his man 
other weighty concerns. But Dr. Watts's heart was fo 


much ſet upon the deſign, and he urged his undertaking it 


with ſo much importunity, that he could not deny his re- 
queſt," after having been honoured with his friendſhip for 
many years, and receiving much aſſiſtance and encourage- 


ment from him, in ſeveral of his undertakings for the good 


of the church. | 


Alfter this work was finiſhed, Dr. Watts reviſed as much 


of it as his health would admit. It is indeed, a body of 
practical divinity and chriſtian experience, and contains, 
as it were, the ſubſtance of all the author's preaching; and, 
conſidering how comprehenſive it is, there is hardly any 
ſingle treatiſe which may be more ſerviceable to young miniſ- 
ters and ſtudents, if they would make it. familiar to their 
minds, and form their diſcourſes upon this model. This 
book was received with much eſteem by ſeveral perſons of 
great eminence for rank, learning and piety, both clergy 
and laity in the eſtabliſned church; and who, in a very re- 
ſpectful manner, returned the author their thanks for this 
attempt to revive religion. A perſon of diſtinguiſhed learn- 


ing and goodneſs, always carried it with him, declaring 


that it was every thing on the ſubje& of ſerious and practical 
religion, The many editions it has gone through in a few 


years, with the author's conſent, not to mention à pirated 


edition or two, and its having been reprinted in America 
and Scotland, ſhew how well it has been received in the 

The author was favoured with many letters from diffe- 
rent parts of theſe kingdoms, America and Holland, giving 
him an account how uſeful it had been for the converſion, 
edification and comfort of many perſons ; and perhaps there 
is no practical book better calculated for general uſefulneſs. 
Beſides theſe, he publiſhed two ſermons on ſalvation by 


grace; ſeveral ſingle ſermons, ſome on particular oc- 


cafions, and charges delivered at the ordination of ſonie of 


his brethren. There were circumſtances relating to each, 


that led bim to believe they might be uſeful to the publie, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially to theſe who deſired the publication, or to whom 
they were firſt addreſſed. 8 50 


His plgio- and ſerious addrefs to the maſter of a family, 


on the important ſubject of family religion, deſerves parti- 
ular notice, as it has paſſed through ſeveral editions, been 
very derviceable to miniſters, who by putting it into the 
hands of maſters ef prayerleſ families, might excite them to 
their duty, without being expoſed to thoſe inconveniences, 
Which a perſonal admonition might in ſome caſes, and with 
me tempers, be attended: and the author's reaſoning is 
1 plain and forcible, as to leave thoſe inexcuſable, who, 
Since his deceaſe, his leſſer pieces have been reprinted, in 
three mall volumes: but bis capital work was, The Family 


alter, containing @ Venſion and Paraphraſe of the New 


Taſlament, with eritica! Notes, and a practical Improvement 


af each Section, in fix Volumes of Quarto. He had been pre- 
' paring for this work from his entrance on the miniſtry, 


and kept ĩt ine in the ſuture courſe of his ſtudies. 
It bas been already obſerved, that his works have been 
much read and eſteemed in theſe kingdoms, and our colo- 


wies; I would add that the moſt conſiderable of them have 


been tranſlated. into foreign e e and publiſhed abroad. 
ktklis ſeimans on regeneration, ſalvation by grace, on the 
' _ power and gtace of Chriſt, and his letter an family pr 


Have. been #ranflated . into Dutch; The Memoirs of « 1 


Gardiver, into the Dutch, French, and German languages; 
Ide Riſe and Progreſs. of Religion, into Dutch, German, 
Daniſh: and French: it is | obſervable, that the tranſlation 
of. it into French, was undertaken by the particular en- 

nt of the late prince and princeſs of Orange, and 
many of the gentry of Holland. A proteſtant prince of the 
empire, wrote to the undertaker of it, promiſing to recom- 


mend it to choſe about him. Many perſons of quality and 


nich citizens in Germany and Switzerland, were ſubſcribets 
tit. A pious miniſter of Wales, tranſlated it into the 


- Weleb language, that it might be read by thoſe of his con- 
gregation who did not underſtand Engliſh ; and it would 
ve been printed, could ſuffcient encouragement have been 


velumes of the Family Expoſitor into German; but an oppoſi- 


tim ws made to its publication by ſome of the Lutheran 
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clergy, from an apprehenſion that his interpretation of par- 

ticular paſſages, and bis reflections upon them, might not 

agree with their eſtabliſhed principles, or form of church 

government; therefore, the perſons concerned in the tranſla- 
tion, firſt publiſhed his ſermons on. regeneration, in that 
language; and the moderation and candour expreſſed in 
them, quieted the oppoſition, and the work was compleated. 

Theſe writings, thus tranſlated and publiſhed, have been 

well received abroad, particularly in Holland, Germany and 

VC 

Since the author's death, a volume of his hymns hath been 

publiſhed, and his theological lectures, of which ſome ac- 
count was given above. He intended, had God ſpared his 


life, to have publiſhed a new tranſlation of the minor pro» 


phets with a commentary on them, a ſermon to children, 
ſome ſacramental meditations, and a diſſertation on the Jew- 
iſh proſelytes; defending that opinion concerning them, 
which he mentioned, and in ſome of his notes upon the acts 
of the apoſtles. In this laſt tract be had made conſiderable 
progreſs, but it is too imperfect to appear in the world. 
Behides his works above mentioned, he publiſhed a-ſhort 
account of the life of Mr. Thomas Steffe, one of his pupils, 
prefixed. to ſome of his ſermons, which were printed by the 
earneſt deſire of the congregation where he was ſettled, and 
a dedication of an abridgment of Mr. David Brainerd's 
journal of his miſſion, among the Indians of New Jerſey 
and Penſilyania, to the. honourable ſociety for promoting 
chriſtian knowledge in the highlands of peak 4 and in 
popiſh and. infidel parts of the. world, by which ſociety. Mr. 
Brainerd was employed in this work, and of which ſociety 
our author was one of the correſponding members. 


He alſo publiſhed a ſmall piece of Mr. Some's concern- 
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ing inoculation of the ſmall pox, which was written and 
publiſhed. principally. to remove the common objection, from 
a religious ſcruple, In 1748 he reviſed the expoſitor 

works and other remains of archbiſhop Leighton, and 4 
ated his Latin prelections, which were printed together in 
two volumes at Edinburgh. 2 os. 5 

DODSLEY (Rog ER T) a. late eminent bookſeller and in- 

genious writer, was born at Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, 
in the year 1703. He was not indebted to education for 


£ 
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informs us of the learned languages. 


his literary fame, for he had no knowledge, as he himſeff 


O na- 
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ne 
75 3 native Sherwood ! happy were thy bard, 7 


_* "Might theſe his rural notes, to future time, © | WM” 
Boaſt of tall groves, that nodding o'er thy plain, 4 
FRoſe to their tuneful melody. But ah! *© 

Beneath the feeble efforts of a muſe © © ar 


VUntutor'd by the lore of Greece of Rome; 

Ai ſtranger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 

Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 
And the ſweet magic of perſwaſive ſong 

The weak preſumption, the fond hope expires. | 

It is ſaid, that at his firſt ſeti ing out in life, he was a livery 
ſervant to a perſon of quality. But an excellent natural ge- 
nius, an eager thirſt after knowledge, and an early paſſion 

for books; and reading ſoon raiſed him to an higher ſphere. 

He wrote an elegant little piece entitled, The Toy Shop, a juſt 

and good-natured rebuke to faſhionable abfurdity : the me- 
Tit of which recommended him to the notice of Mr. Pope, 
who continued from that time his warm friend and zealous 
patron. This dramatic entertainment was exhibited at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, in the year 1735, with very great ap- 
J_ ee, e, e ee ee | 

I!n the year following, another piece of the ſame kind, en- 
titled The King and the Miller of Mansfield, was produced 
by him, and received with equal favour. From the ſuccefs 
of theſe attempts he was enabled to take up the buſineſs of 
a bookſeller. In this flation, Mr. Pope's recommendation 
and his own' merit and good fenſe, ſoon procured him, not 
only the countenance of perfons of the firſt abilities, but alſo 
of thoſe of the firſt rank, and in a few years raiſed him to 
the greateſt eminence in his profeſſion. His ſucceſs and ele- 
vation only diſplayed the amiableneſs of his character in a 
fairer light. He till retained his native modefty, humilitf 
and integrity, the warmeſt gratitude to his benefactors, and 
the moſt active zeal to encourage learning and genius. 
He died at Durham, where he was on a viſit to his friend 
Mr. Spence, in the year 1764, and of his age, fixty-one. 
'His dramatic works, befides thoſe which have been men- 
. tioned, are F my 

Sir John Cockle at Court, 

Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 
Triumph of Peace, a maſque. 

- __  Cleone, a Tragedy. Annexed to this tragedy, is an ode, 
entitled, Melpomene, or the Regions of Terrour and Pity. * 
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Beſides theſe, he publiſhed a collection of his own works, 
under the modeſt title of Triſfes, in one vol. 8 yo. and Public 
Virtue, a poem, in 4to. | 1 
Collection e Poems by different Hands, in 6 vol. 12m. 
and, A Collection of old Plays, in 12 vol. of the ſame ſize, _ 


DUCHAL (JAMES) a late pious and learned miniſter 
among the diſſenters, was born in Ireland. He had his early 
education under the direction of an uncle, a venerable and 
learned man. His preparatory ſtudies were greatly aſſiſted 
by the well known and juſtly admired Mr. Abernethy; and 
no pupil could profit more by his example and precept. He 
afterwards. finiſhed his courſe of ſtudy at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, which, in teſtimony of regard to his merit, con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor in divinity : but he owed 
more to the endowments of nature and his own induftry, 
than to any ſchool of learning. g. 

He reſided for ten or eleven years at Cambridge, as the 


paſtor of a ſmall congregation there; where he enjoyed his 


beloved retirement, the advantage of books, and of learned 
converſation, which he improved with the greateſt diligence. 
On Mr. Abernethy's removal from Antrim, he . ſucceeded 
him in that place, and on the death of the ſaid worthy per- 

ſon, he was choſen to be miniſter to the proteſtant diſſent- 
ing congregation of Woodſtreet, Dublin. In this ſituation 
he continued to the time of his death, which happened on the 
fourth of May, 1761, when he had compleated his ſinty- 

fourth year. Py "my In * boa ay 
It is very remarkable, and ſomething worth recording of 
him, that, during his reſidence here, when he was in the 
decline of life, and of a valetudinary habit of body, and had 
likewiſe frequent avocations in the way of his profeſſion, 
he compoſed and wrote ſermons to an amount almoſt beyond 
belief, more, it appears on the beſt computation, than ſeyen 
hundred. From this maſs, a collection was taken after his 
death, without being at all ſelected, and publiſhed in three 
volumes, octavo, in London, 1764. They are moſtly on 
new and uncommon ſubjects; and though his diſcourſes 
cannot be ſuppoſed to bear a ſtrict critical examination, yet 
a vein of ſtrong manly ſenſe and rational piety runs through 
the whole. The reader, who peruſes them with ſimplicity 
of ſpirit, with the purpoſe of becoming wiſer and better, 
will not loſe his labour, he will find a rich variety of inte« 
reſting matter, ſtrong * juſt ſentiments of hy 
| : | - - GIten 
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often enforced by a pathetic animated manner, happily con- 
ſpiring at once to enlighten the underſtanding, and perſuade 
the heart. | | SIT AGEL | 
During his life, he publiſhed: a volume of excellent diſ. 
courfes on the preſumptive arguments in favour of the Chri- 


ſtian religion; and many occaſional tracts both in England 


* 


and Ireland. 


DYER (Jonx) born in the year 1700, was the ſecond 


ſon of Robert Dyer, Eſq; of Aberglaſney in Carmarthen. 


ſhire, South Wales; a ſolicitor of an uncommon capacity, 


and of no ſmall note in that country: who, impatient for 
his improvement and learning, ſent him early to a public 
ſchool; and removed him to ſeveral, till he was fixed at laſt 
to his ſatisfaction, together with his three brothers at Weſt. 
minſter, under Dr. Freind, then head maſter. Whence, 
after ſome ſtay, he was called away to attend and be in- 
ſtructed in the occupation of his father: but not liking that 
buſineſs, and his father ſoon after dying, he ſettled him- 
ſelf with Mr. Richardſon, an eminent painter in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, fond of the art of drawing from his childhood, 
and his imagination glowing and ſtrong. — . 

To obtain a ſpeedier el eney in this pleaſing art, he tra- 
velled into Italy, viſited with care, moſt of the remarkable 
Eities there, thoſe particularly where any remains of antiquity 
were to be found; but chiefly he made Rome his reſidence, 
whence he drew the materials of that inſtructive and moral 
poem . called, The Ruins of Rome, forming his ideas of 
what he really ſaw, with an uncommon juſtneſs and exact- 
neſs 6f deſcription, where his fancy is lively tho? reſtrained. 
Upon his return to England, his ill health, his love for 
books, ſolitude and reflection, gave him a deſire of putting 
on the gown, and entring into the church. He was ordained 
by the biſhop of Lincoln, had a law degree conferred on 
him at Cambridge; married a ſiſter of Mr. Strong Endſor, 
of Warwiekſhire, and reſided for ſometime at Calthorp, in 
the fame county; till he was preſented, by Sir John 
Heatheote, to the living of Coningſby in Lincolnſhire; and 
very won after, by the late chancellor, lord Hardwick, to 
another in the neighbourhood. From that time till his 
death, which happened a few years after, he made Coningſty 
his reſidence. He left four children behind him, three 
daughters and a ſon. Le e 1 
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His poetical works, that were publiſhed, were Granger 
Hill. The Ruins of Rome. The Fleece (which his ill health 
hardly permitted him to finiſh) and ſeveral anonymous little 


pieces of his crept into the world before, in the different 


publications of his poetical acquaintance, in Lewis's miſcel- 


laneous poems particularly; but his name was not ſet to 
any of them. 093 32 | | 


le left behind him ſeveral fermons, ſome poems, none 


of which are yet publiſhed. 
E. 


' EDMONDES (Sir Tons, Knt.) was the fifth" and 
youngeſt ſon of Thomas Edmondes, head cuſtomer of the 


port of Towlye, in Cornwall, and of Plymouth in Devon- 
ſhire; at which place he was born about the year 1563. 


We are in the dark with regard to the place of his education, 
but Sir Thomas Edmondes, comptroller of the houſhold 
to queen Elizabeth, introduced him to court, and he was 
initiated into public buſineſs, under that accompliſhed 
ſtateſman Sir Francis Walſingham. Through his recom- 


mendation he was employed by the queen in ſeveral em- 


baſſies, in which he was found truſty and ſufficient, and 


acquitted - himſelf of every thing committed to his charge, 


to her ſatisfaction. | 


We have, in him, a remarkable inſtance of her parſimo- 


ny; for when he was appointed her reſident at the court 


of France, his ſalary was but twenty ſhillings a day. This 
allowance was ſo ill paid, or ſo inſufficient for his ſubſiſtence, 
that he was obliged to repreſent, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
his diſtreſs, in a letter to the lord treaſurer; in which, after 


ſaying how much he was indebted to one Mr. Smith's cha- 


rity and pity; who had not only lent him, but alſo given 


him extraordinary credit for money: he adds, It is to Birch's. 


45 


« many known the poor life I do here lead, under the Ronen. 


burden of this heavy expence, far above my power to Negocia- 
* bear; proteſting to your lordſhip, in the faith of a chriſ- tions, p. 2, 


5 tian, ſuch to be my preſent miſery, as I have not the“ 


© means where with to put a good garment on my back, to 


% appear in honeſt company.“ To make him ſome amends, 


however, or to requite ſome acceptable ſervice he had done, 


the made him a grant of the office of ſecretary for the French 
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When Sir Henry Neville was appointed ambaſſador to 
the French court, he was recalled, to his great ſatisfaction, 
and returned with the greateſt character, and warmeſt re- 
commendations from that gentleman. He was ſoon after 
ſent to Bruſſels, to archduke Albert, governor of the Ne- 
therlands, with inſtructions to treat of a peace, and was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners for the treaty jof Bologne. 
About this time he was appointed one of the clerks of the 


privy council: And, in the year 1601, he was ſent to the 


was made comptroller of the king's houſhold, and a privy 


Ephemeris 
Parliamen- 
taria, fol. 


French king to complain of the many acts of injuſtice com- 
mitted by his ſubjects againſt the Engliſh merchants; and 
he was afterwards appointed one of the commiſſioners for 
ſettling, with the two French ambaſſadors, theſe depreda- 
tions, and preventing them for the future. 

He was knighted by king James the firſt, and was em- 
ployed by that prince in the moſt important negociations 
of his reign. He obtained from him, a reverſionary grant 
of the office of clerk: of the crown; and. in the year 1616, 


councellor. 07. 2 8 4 

He was choſen one of the repreſentatives for the borough 
of Wilton, though he was then abſent, and ambaſſador at 
Bruſſels, in the parliament which was prevented from meet- 
ing by the diſcovery of the gun- powder- plot, about which 
he ſent the miniſtry ſeveral notices, which he learned at 
Bruſſels. wt | T „ 

On the nineteenth of January, 1618, he was advanced 
to the place of treaſurer of the houſhold ; and was recom- 
mended, though without ſucceſs, to the poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate, which none was better qualified to. diſcharge, In the 
firſt and ſecond parliaments of King Charles the. firſt, he 
was elected one of the repreſentatives for the univerſity of 
Oxford; in which, ſome of the ſpeeches which he made are 
printed, and by which, as David Lloyd obſerves, he angered 
the faCtion with his principles. J a 


Lond. 1654. In 1629, he was commiſſioned to g0 ambaſſador to the 
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French court, to carry king Charles's ratification, and to 
receive Lewis the XIIIth's oath for the performance of the 
treaty of peace lately concluded. between them. With this 
honourable - commiſſion he cloſed all his foreign employ- 
ments; and after having enjoyed, for about ten years, an 
honourable and peaceful retreat, he departed this life Sep- 


Defid, Cur. tember the 20th, 1639. He was a man of uncommon pene- 
qr 44 hers tration and indefatigable induſtry ; of a firm and unſhaken 
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reſolution in the diſcharge of his duty, beyond the influs Biog. Brit. 
ence of terror, flattery or corruption; and à zealous ſup- 35 
porter of the proteſtant intereſt in his negociations at the 
French court. | 


Lloyd ſays he uſed to puzzle the catholicks about fix re- 
cords. 1. The original of Conſtantine's grant of Rome to 
the Pope. 2, St. Mark's grant of the Adriatic Gulph to 
Venice. 3. The Salique law in France. 4. The inſtru- 
ment whereby king John paſſed away England to the Pope. 
5. The letter of king Lucius. And, 6, The ordinal of the 
conſecration at the Nag's-head. 1 | 3 

The French court dreaded his experience and abilities; 
and, as appears from the letters of their prime miniſters 
to their ambaſſadors in England, uſed all means to procureL 


him to be employed elſewhere. Whoever, ſays one of 


« the appointment of him, for if it does not ſucceed, it 
« will only ſerve to exaſperate the /ittle man, who has 
« ſpirit and courage enough.” a | 
His letters and papers, in twelve volumes in folio, were 
once in the poſſeſſion of ſecretary Thurloe, and afterwards 
of the. lord chancellor Somers. Several of them, together 
with abſtracts from the reſt, were publiſhed by Dr. Birch, 
in a book entituled, An Hiftorical 'View of the Negotiations. 
between the Courts of England, France and Bruſſels, from 
the year 1592 to 1617. Lend. 1749. 8 ö. , 
Here are alſo ſeveral letters of his in the three volumes of 
Memorials of Affairs of State, publiſhed by Edm. Sawyer, Eſq; 
Lond. 1725. | 


EDWARD the Black Prince, fo called from wearing 
black armour, who makes a conſiderable figure in the 


Engliſh hiſtory, was the eldeſt ſon of Edward the third, and -© | 


queen Philippa, and was born June the 13th, 1330. 

Before he was ſeven years of age, he was created, by his 
royal father, duke of Cornwall, being the firſt duke created 
in England, and had the ſtannaries, or tin-mines of Corn- 
wall, together with the coinage, and the iſſues and profits 
ariſing from thence, granted to him. 

In the thirteenth year of his age, he was created prince 
of Wales, the king inveſting him with a coronet, a gold 
ring and ſilver rod, and adding lands, of a good value in 
Wales, to his former poſſeſſions, to enable him to main- 

| L 3 tain 


« them, can underhand divert this ſtroke, will, in m — 
« opinion, do good ſervice; but I would not openly oppo e 8r0, 1733+ 


p. 297, &c. 
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ttiain the part of a prince. When he was juſt turned of ſix- 
teen years of age, he attended his father in the wars in 
France; commanded the firſt line or battalion in the famous 
battle of Creſſy, and obtained the ſole honour of that glo- 
rious day. He took up the ſtandard of the king of Bohemia, 
who had joined king Philip, and loft his life in the action, 
which was embroidered with oftrich feathers, and the motto, 
ICH DIEN, which he bore afterwards in his coronet, and 
which' are called, to this day, the prince's arms. 
He obtained another memorable victory near Poictiers, 
with an army of 8000 men over 60, ooo French, took 
their king John and his ſon Philip priſoners, and brought 
them in triumph to London, but at the ſame time, treated 
them with the greateſt humanity. The battle of Najarra 
too, may add to the Juſtre of his military fame, by which 
he reſtored Don Pedro to the throne of Caſtille, who had 
lately been depoſed by his baſtard brother. ; | 
Y He died in the forty-ſixth year of his age, in his father's 
_ life-time, and was interred in ns cathodes church of Can- 
terbury. He married the lady Joanna, the daughter of 
Edmund, earl of Kent (brother to king Edward the ſecond) 
who' was a widow of celebrated beauty, and uſually called, 
The Fair Counteſs of Kent. e np | 
It is obſerved of this prince, that he never engaged in any 
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ſiege or battle in which he was not victorious: but his F 
juſtice, clemency and generoſity, the ſweetneſs of bis diſ- | 
_ poſition, unprecedented affability and condeſcenſion, made 5 


him the delight. of mankind. And hiſtorians obſerve what 
ſeems to be almoſt peculiar to himſelf, that never any one 
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ſpoke ill of him. | 2 th 

| | | pe 
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Livy. e, UA BIUS Maxtuus (Qurxrus) ſurnamed Cunator, il © 
rius Maxi- did the utmoſt ſervice to his country during the ſecond | 


mus. Punic war. He was five times conſul ; and during his firſt 
eonſulſhip in 521, from the building of Rome, he defeated 
the Ligurians. The conſul Flaminius having loſt the battle h 
of Traſimenum in 573, Fabius was elected prodictator, 2 


hecauſe the conſul, whoſe right it was to name a dictator, Hi 
was abſent, and there was no precedent of a dictator being o 


nominated by the people. After having performed ſeveral bs 
religious' acts upon his entrance into his office, he ſet wit 45 


FAB RICIUS. 


for the ar my, where he entered into a new method of beat. 
ing Hannibal, which was by wearying him out, without 


coming to blows. This made them give him the name of 
Cunctator; and the Romans not comprehending his inten- 
| = 


tions, they imputed it to cowardice. - | e 

They deprived Fabius of part of his authority, by making 
Minueius his lieutenant, who thereby became his equal. He 
continually committing miſtakes, and Fabius having the 
generoſity to help him out of the danger he had flung him- 
ſelf into, the Romans quickly acknowledged the injuſtice 
they had done him. After the battle of Cannæ, they were 
ſtill more ſenſible of what importance it was to purſue his 
plan. At laſt he wearied Hannibal fo, that he was not in 
a condition to undertake any thing in Italy. He retook 
Tarentum from him: having made an agreement with 
him for the redemption of priſoners, and the Romans re- 
fuſing to ratify it, he ſold all his effects that he might keep 
his word. | 1 

During his laſt conſulſhip, he made Hannibal quite deſpair 
of doing any thing to his detriment, he having tried every 
method of forcing Fabius to an engagement. The Cartha- 
ginians ſeeing that all his attempts were fruitleſs, ſent him 
word, that if he was ſo great a captain as he would be 
thought, he ſhould come down into the plain and fight. 
Fabius very coolly anſwered; if Hannibal himſelf was as 
great a captain as he thought himſelf to be, he ſhould forde 
him to a battle. 1 | | 

The preciſe time of Fabius's death is not known, ſo far 
is certain, that he was alive when Scipio undertook to carry 
the war into Africa, and that he vigorouſly oppoſed that ex- 
pedition. He had a fon, called Quintus Fabius Maximus: 
during whoſe conſulſhip, ſeeing his father come to him 
without getting off his horſe, he made him alight: when 


the great man embracing his ſon, I was willing, ſaid he 


“to him, to ſee if you knew what it was to be a conſul,” - 


FABRICIUS (Baron). one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his time, and known to the public by his letters: relating to 


the tranſactions of the famous Charles the XIIth, during 


his reſidence in the Ottoman empire, was ſprung from a 
good family in Germany. His father was preſident of Zell 
for king George the firſt, as elector of Hanover, and he 
had à brother who held a conſiderable office in that prince's 
ſervice, The baron, of whom we are ſpeaking, as ſoon 
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as he had finiſhed his ſtudies, went into Holſtein, and was 
very early taken into the ſervice of that court, where his 
talents were much eſteemed, and he was ſent from thence, 
by the duke adminiſtrator, with a public character to his 
Sirediſh maieſty, while he continued at Bender. He was 
then in the flower of his youth, had a good perſon, pleaſing 
addreſs, great accompliſhments, and no vanity. He ſoon 
ſtood very high in the good graces of that prince; accom- 
panied him in his exerciſes, was very frequently at his table, 
and ſpent hours alone with him in his cloſet. He it was 
that gave him a turn to reading; and it was out of his hand, 
that monarch ſnatehed the book, when he tore from it the 
eight ſatyrs of Boileau, in which Alexander the Great is 
repreſented as a madman. He had but one enemy in the 
court, viz. general Daldorff, who was made priſoner by the 
Tartars, when they ſtormed the king's camp at Bender, 
Fabricius took pains to find him out, releated him, and 
ſupplied him with money; which ſo entirely vanquiſhed the 

general, that he afterwards became a warm friend, 
This amiable perſon was likewiſe in favour with king 
Staniſlaus, and with our own monarch, king George the 
firſt, whom he accompanied in his laſt journey to Hanover, 
and who may be ſaid to have died in his arms. A tranſla- 
tion of his genuine letters in Engliſh, containing the beſt 
accounts relating to the Northern Hero, during his reſidence 
in Turkey, was publiſhed in one vol. 8vo. in London, 1561, 


FIELDING (HENRY) a well known and juſtly celebrated 
writer of our own time, was born at Sharphard Park, in 
Somerſetſhire, April 22, 1707. His father Edmund Field- 
(_ | ing ſerved under the duke of Marlborough, and arrived 
at the rank of lieutenant general. He was grandſon to the 
earl of Denbigh, and nearly related to the duke of King- 
ſton. - His mother was the daughter of judge Gould, the 
grandfather of the preſent Sir Henry Gould. By theſe his 
parents, he had four ſiſters, Catherine, Urſula, Sarah and 
Beatrice, and one brother, Edmund. His third ſiſter is a 
well known to the literary world, as the writer of David 
Simple, &c. ee ee en BF . eee 
Our author's mother having paid her debt to nature, 
lieutenant- general Fielding married a ſecond time; the iſſue 
pf that marriage were ſix ſons, one of whom only is now 
living, John, at preſent in the commiſſion of the peace en 
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the county of Middleſex, &c. and who has lately received 


the honour of knighthood. 


Mr. Fielding received the firſt rudiments of his education 


at home, afterwards he was removed to Eton, where he 


was early known to many of the firſt people in the kingdom; 


here he gave diſtinguiſhing proofs of ſtrong and ' peculiar 
parts. From Eton he went to Leyden, where he continued 
only two years, being obliged to return to London on a 
failure of remittances, before he was quite twenty years of 
age." A propenſity to gaiety and profuſion, which he poſ- 
ſeſled from nature, and which was greatly increaſed by con- 
nections with men of taſte and literature, and the voluptu- 
ous of all ranks, together with the incapacity of his father 


to ſupply his wants, obliged him to commence writer for 


the ſtage when about twenty years of age. 


His firſt dramatic piece was called Love in ſeveral Maſques, | 


which was favourably received. From 1727 to the end 


of 1736, all his plays and farces, to the amount of 


eighteen, were written. His Miſer, which is moſtly taken 


from Moliere, has maintained its ground upon the 


ever ſince it was firſt performed. His farces were almoſt all 
of them very ſucceſsful, and many are ſtill acted every 
year with great approbation. They were generally the pro- 
duction of two or three mornings, ſo great was his facility 
in writing his farces. When he had contracted to bring 
on a play or a farce, it is well known by many of his friends 
now living, that he would go home rather late from a ta- 
vern, and would the next morning deliver a ſcene to the 
players, written upon the papers which had wrapped the 
tobacco, in which he ſo much delight. 

Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for the ſtage 
when he married Miſs Craddock, a beauty from Saliſbury : 
at that time his mother dying, a moderate eſtate devolved 
to him, to which he retired with his wife, on whom he 


doated, with a reſolution to bid adieu to all the follies and 


intemperances to which he had addicted himſelf in the 


career of a town life. But unfortunately, with an eſtate not 


above 200). a year, and his wife's fortune, which did not 
exceed 15001. he encumbered himſelf with a large retinue 
of ſervants, and hoſpitably threw open his doors: in leſs 
than three years, entertainments, hounds, ' and horſes en- 


tirely devoured his little patrimony. © Senſible of the diſ- 
agreeable ſituation he had now reduced himſelf to, he re- 


» ſolved 
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ſolved to apply to the ſtudy of the law, in order to provide 
a decent competence. n 
His application whilſt, he was a ſtudent in the Temple, 
was remarkably intenſe; and though the early taſte he had 
taken of pleaſure would return upon him, and conſpire with 
his ſpirits and vivacity, to carry him into the wild enjoy- 
ments of the town, yet it was peculiar to him, that, amidſt 
all his diſſipations, nothing could ſuppreſs the thirſt he had 
for knowledge, and this prevailed on him to.ſuch a'degree, 
that he bas frequently retired late at night from a tavern 
to bis chambers, and there read, and made extracts from 
ho rg abſtruſe authors, for ſeveral hours before he went 
After the cuſtomary time of probation at the Temple, he 
was called to the bar, and was allowed to have carried with 
him no incompetent ſhare of learning: he attended with 
punctual aſſiduity as long as his health permitted, but the 
gout ſoon began to make ſuch aſſaulis upon him, as rendered 


it impoſſible for him to be as conſtant at the bar, as the 


laboriouſneſs of his profeſſion required. However, under 
the ſeverities of pain and want, he purſued his reſearches 
with an eagerneſs peculiar to him. 4 . 

As a proof of the degree of eminence to which he roſe, 
he has left two vols. in folio, on the crown law, which 
was the branch he moſt applied himſelf to; this work ſtill 


remains unpubliſhed in the hands of his brother, Sir Ihn 


Fielding, and by him is deemed perfect in ſome parts. It 
will ſerve to give us an idea of the great force and vigour of 
his mind, if we conſider him purſuing ſo arduous a ſtudy 


under the exigencies of family diſtreſs, with a wife and chil- 


dren, whom he tenderly loved, looking up to him for ſuſte- 
Dance, with a body lacerated by the acuteſt pains, and a 
mind diſtracted by a thouſand avocations, and obliged, for 
immediate ſupply, to produce almoſt extempore, a play, a 
farce, a pamphlet, or a news- paper: a large number of fu- 
gitive political tracts, which had their value when the inci- 
dents: were actually paſſing on the great ſcene of buſineſs, 
came from his pen. The periodical paper called, The Cham- 
pion, owes its chief ſupport to his abilities. 
As Epiſtle to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, 
which was written in the year 1730, ſhews at once, our 


author's acquaintance with diſtreſs, and the firmneſs of mind 


with which he ſupported it. Such other works as were pro- 
duced before his genius was come to its full growth, m 
| : 1 
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An Eſſay on Converſation, An Eſſay on the Knowledge and 
Chara#ters of Men. A Fourney from this World to the next. 
The Hiſtory of Jonathan Myld the Great, &c. but his genius 
js ſeen in ſull and vigorous exertion, firſt in Joſeph Andrews, 
and moſt completely in his Tam Jones. „ 
It will not be improper here to mention, that the reverend 
Mr. Young, a learned and much eſteemed friend of Mr. 
Fielding, ſat for the picture of parſon Adams, the origi- 
nal -oſſ:Ming thoſe ſingularities which are, ſo humourouſly 
repreſented in the copy. | 


Soon after the publication of Jaſeph Andrews, the laſt 
comedy which came from this writer's pen was | exhibited 
on the ſtage, intitled, The Wedding Day, which was at- 
tended with an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs. The repeated 
ſhocks of illneſs diſabled him from being as aſſiduous and 
attendant at the bar, as his own inclination and patience of 
the moſt laborious application would otherwiſe have made 
him. Beſides the demands for expence which his valetudina- 
rian habit of body made upon him, he had likewiſe a family 
to maintain: from buſineſs he derived little or no ſupplies, 
and his proſpect, therefore, grew every day more gloomy 
and melancholy. 'To. theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, if 
we add the infirmity of his wife, whom he loved tenderly, 
and the agonies he felt on her account, the meaſure of his 
affliction will be well nigh full. That fortitude of mind 
with which he met all the other calamities of life, - deſerted 
him on this moſt trying occaſion ; and her death which hap- 
pened about this time, brought. on ſuch a vehemence of 
grief, that his friends began to think him in danger of 
oling his reaſon, a | 

When his firſt emotions of ſorrow were abated, philoſo- 
phy. adminiſtered her aid, his refolution returned, and he 
began again to ſtruggle with his fortune. He engaged in 
two periodical papers ſucceſſively, with a laudable and ſpi- 
rited deſign of rendering ſervice to his country. The firſt 
of theſe was called The True Patriot, which was ſet on foot 
during the late rebellion, oo Gr ST 

Our author, by this time, attained the age of forty- 
three, and being inceſſantly purſued by the gout, he was 
rendered incapable of following the buſineſs of a. barriſter 
any longer; he was obliged therefore to accept an office 
which ſeldom fails of being hateful to the populace, and of 
courſe, liable to many injurious imputations, namely, an 
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laborious duties of his office, his invention could not lie ſtill, 
but he found leiſure to amuſe himſelf, and afterwards the 
world, with The Hiftory of Tom Jones. His Amelia was 
planned and executed whilſt he was diſtracted by a multi- 


plicity of avocations which ſurround a public magiſtrate ; and 


his conſtitution, now greatly impaired and enfeebled, was 
labouring under ſeverer attacks of the ' gout than he had 
before felt; the activity of his mind, was not, however, 
to be ſubdued. At length'our author's whole frame of body 
was ſo entirely ſhattered by continual inroads of complicated 
diſorders, and the inceſſant fatigue of buſinefs in his office, 
that by the advice of his phyſicians, he ſet out for Liſbon. 
Ev. =» '  i®refsful condition, his imagination ſtill con- 
tinued making the ſtrongeſt efforts to diſplay itſelf, and the 


aft gleam of his wit and humour faintly ſparkled in the ac- 


count he left behind him of his voyage to that place. 
In about two months after his arrival at Liſbon, he yielded 


his laſt breath, in the year 1754, and in the forty-eighth 


year of his age. His works have been publiſhed in ſeveral 
fizes, with In Eſſay on the Life and Genius of the Author, 


by Arthur Murphy, EV; 


FINCH (Henezace) earl of Nottingham, was the ſon 


of Sir Heneage Finch, Knt. ſometime recorder of London, 
and, in the firſt year of Charles the firſt, ſpeaker of the 


| houſe of commons; who was a fourth ſon of Sir Moyle 


Finch, of Eaſtwell in the county of Kent, a younger branch 
of the noble family of Winchelſea, He was born in the 
year 1621, educated in Weſtminſter ſchool, and became 
a gentleman commoner of Chriſt-church-Coltege in Oxford, 
1635» After he had proſecuted his ftudies here for two or 
three years, he removed to the Inner Temple, where, by 
his diligence and good parts, he became a noted proficient 


in the municipal laws, was ſucceſſively barriſter, bencher, 


treaſurer, reader, &c. 1 | 
+ Charles the ſecond, on his reſtoration, made him his ſoli- 


citor general, and advanced him to the dignity of a baronet, 
by the name of Sir Heneage Finch of Raunſtone in Bucking- 
hamſhire. He was reader of the Inner Temple the next year, 
and choſe for his ſubje& the ſtatute of 39 Eliz. concerning 


the payment and recovery of the debts of the crown, at that 
| time 


d agiſtrate in the commſlion of the peace for Mid- 
en | N * ba | |; 
Amidſt ſevere exerciſes of his underſtanding, and all the 
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time very ſeaſonable and neceſſary; and he: treated it with 


great ſtrength of reaſon, depth of law, and admirable ſenſe. 


In April, 1661, he was choſen a member of parliament 
for the univerſity of Oxford; but, ſays Mr. Wood, he did 
us no good, when we wanted his aſſiſtance for the taking 
off the tribute belonging to hearths. In 1665, after the 
parliament then fitting at Oxford, had been prorogued, he 


was in full convocation, created doctor of civil law; he 
being at that time one of the four members that had com- 


municated the thanks of the houſe of commons to the uni- 
verſity, for their reaſons concerning the ſolemn league and 
covenant, negative oath, &c. made in 1647. The crea- 
tion being over, the vice- chancellor, in the preſence of ſe- 
veral parliament men, ſtood up and ſpoke to the public 


orator to do his office. The orator made an admirable 
harangue, and ſaid, among other things, to this effect, That Wood's 
the univerſity wiſhed they had more colleges to entertain Athena 
the parliament men, and more chambers, but by no means | 


more chimnies; at which Sir Heneage was obſerved to change 
countenance, and draw a little back. 11% P 

When the diſgrace of the great lord chancellor Clarendon 
drew on, in 1667, and he came to be impeached in parliament, 
for ſome ſuppoſed high crimes, Sir Heneage Finch, {till ſoli- 
citor general, ſhewed himſelf very active and forward againſt 
the noble earl, and very frequently ſpoke in thoſe: debates, 
which ended at laſt in the baniſhment of that great unfor- 
tunate man. We ſhould. have taken notice before, that he 
ſhewed himſelf in like manner, very buſy, tho* but accord- 
ing to the duty of his place, at the trial of the regicides, ' on 
which occaſion he made ſeveral ſpeeches and diſcourſes. 

In the year 1670, the king was pleaſed to appoint him 
his attorney general; and about three years after upon the 
removal of the earl of Shafiſpury from being lord chancellor, 


he was made lord keeper. Soon after he was advanced to 


the degree of a baron, by the title of lord Finch of Daventry, 
in the county of Northampton (he being then owner of that 
manor) by letters patent, bearing date the 1oth of January, 
in the 15th year of Charles the ſecond, and upon the ſur- 
render of the great ſeal to his majeſty, on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1675, he received it immediately back again, 
with the title of lord high chancellor of Engla nl. 
He performed the office of lord high ſteward at the trial 
of William lord viſcount Stafford, who was found guilty of 
high treaſon by his peers, for being concerned in the popiſh 
= | EE” plot. 
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plot. In 1681 he was created earl of Nottingham, a8 2 
reward for his many faithful ſervices; and in the year fol- 
lowing, he died at his houſe in Queen-ſtreet, in the ſixty- 
firſt year of his age, being quite worn out with too much 
buſineſs, which his ſtation and office required, Tho' he 
lived in very troubleſome and tickliſh times, yet he conducted 
himſelf with ſo regular, exactly poiſed, and ſuch even ſteadi- 
Wood Ath, Neſs, that he ſtill retained the good opinion both of his prince 
and of the people. He was diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom and 
uence, and was ſuch an excellent orator, that ſome have 
ſtiled him the Engliſh Roſcius, the Engliſh Cicero, &c. 
Biſhop Burnet, in the preface to his Hiſtory of The Refor- 
mation, tells us that his great parts, and greater virtues 
were ſo conſpicuous, that it would be a high preſumption in 
him to ſay any thing in his commendation, being in nothing 
more eminent than in his zeal for, and care of the church 
ol England. 
” His character is excellendly: deſcribed by Mr. Dryden, it in 
dis Abſalom and Achitophel, under the name of Amri, v1 
Our lift of nobles next let Amri grace, 

- Whoſe merits claim'd the Abethdin's high place; 

Who, with aloyalty that did excel, 

Brought all the endowments of Achitophel. 
Sincere was Amri, and not only knew, 

But Iſrael's ſanctions into practice drew; 
Our laws that did a boundleſs ocean ſeem, 

Mere coaſted all, and fathom'd all by him. 

No rabbin ſpeaks "like bim their myſtic ſenſe, | 
+ - So juſt, and with ſuch charms of eloquence: 
To whom the double bleſſing does belong, 
With Moſes inſpiration, Aaron's tongue. 

Under the name of this worthy perſon, are publiſhed, 
ſeveral ſpeeches and diſcourſes in the trial of the judges of 
king Charles the firſt, ſee in the book entitled, An exact and 
anoft 4 Account of the Indictment, Arraignment, Trial 
and Fudgement (according to law) of twenty-nine icin, 
Se. ondon, 1660, qu. 1679, O. 

"Speeches to both Houſes of Parliament, wh | 1673. 
: x3th of April and 13th of Oct. 1675, 1 5th of Feb. 16706, 
6th of March, 1678, and 30th of April, 1679, "Theſe were 
ſpoken while be was lord keeper and chancellor. 

Speech at the Sentence of William, Viſcount Stafford, 3th 
December 1680.” printed'in one ſheet, folio; ; . in the Trial 


cect 5. 212, 21g. 
| Anſwers 
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cery Reports, MS. in fol. 


Anſwers by his Majeſty's Command, upon ſeveral Addreſſes 
preſented to his majeſty at Hampton Court, the 19th of Hay, 
168t, Lond. 1681, in one ſheet, in folio. UOTE B04 32) 
His Arguments: upon which he made the Decree in the 
cauſe between the Honourable Charles Howard, Efq; Plaintiff, ' | 
Henry, late Duke 5 Norfolk, Henry Lord Mowbray his. Son, 2 a 
Henry Marg. of Dorchefter, and Richard Marriott, E; — of att 
Defendants ; wherein the ſeveral Ways and Methods of limit- the lord 
ing a Truſt of Term for Years, are fully debated, Lond, 168 5, Chancel- 
in nine Sheets, in faliag. e 
He alſo left behind him, written with his own hand, Chan Lond. Od. 
/ | f BAS, 117132. 


FINCH (DANIEL) earl of Nottingham, was the fon of 
the foregoing, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Daniel Hervey, _ 
merchant of London. He was born about the year 1647, _ 7 
and educated in Chriſt-church, in the univerſity of Oxford, 
and entered early into the world, ſerving in ſeveral parlia- 
ments in the reign of king Charles the ſecond, for the city of Birch's* 
Litchfield, and for the borough of Newton, in the county Heads and 
of Southampton. In 1679 he was conſtituted firſt com- ©Þaratters. 
miſſioner of the admiralty, and ſworn of the privy-council 344... 
and, in the latter end of the year following, ſpoke with Hiſtory. 
great vigour in the houſe of commons, againſt the bill for 
the excluſion of the duke of York, declaring, that the 
« kings of England do not rule by virtue of any ſtatute 
law, as had been ſuggeſted by ſome perſons on the other 
fide of the queſtion, ** ſince their right was by ſo ancient 
« a preſcription, that it might juſtly be ſaid to be from God 
& alone; and ſuch as no power on earth ought to diſpute”? 

Upon the deceaſe of his father, December the 18th, 1682, 
he ſucceeded him in his titles and eſtate; and on the death 
of Charles II. was one of the privy council who ſigned the 
order, dated at Whitehall, Feb. 6, 1684-5, for proclaiming 
the duke of York king of England. In that reign, his lord- 
ſhip, and the lords Hallifax and Mordaunt, afterwards earl 
of Peterborough, were the chief arguers, among the tem- 
poral lords, againſt abrogating the teſt act, which they con- 
ſidered of the ſtrongeſt fence of the proteſtant religion. Upon” 


the trial of the ſeven biſhops, he was preſent in the court ibi. b 


with ſevetal other noblemen; and his brother, Mr. Heneage 
Finch, afterwards earl of Ay lesford, was one of the coun- 
eil for theſe prelates. His lordſhip was likewiſe among thoſe 
noble patriots, who, from a true zeal for their religion _ 
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their countty, often met to concert ſuch advices and adver- 
tiſements, as might be fit for the prince of Orange to know,. 
that he might govern bimſelf by them. But it being pro- 
poſed to him, to invite that prinee into England, he did not 
think proper to agree to it. The; ſecret had been diſcloſed to 

dim by the advice of the earl of Danby and doctor Compton, 
9 biſhop of London ; and the rather, as his lordſhip had great 
cCWredit with the whole church party, being poſſeſſed, ſays biſhop 

Burnet, with their notions, and grave and virtuous in the 
++ courſe of his life; beſides, he had ſtood at a great diſtance 
ftom the court all this reign; for though his name was ftill 
among the privy councellors, yet he never went to the board. 

He, upon the firſt propoſition, entertained it, and con- 

ſented do it. But at their next meeting he ſaid,” he had con- 
ſidered hetter of that matter; and that his conſcience was 
ſo reſtrained in theſe points, that he could not go further with 
them in it. He confeſſed indeed, he ſhould not have ſuf- 
ſeted them to go ſo ſar with him in ſuch a ſecret, till he had 
examined it better. However, though his principles would 
ou not permit bim to proceed, with them, his affections would 
mimake bim wiſh well to them, and be fo far a criminal, as 


. concealment could make him one. 


Upon the prince of Orange's landing in the weſt, he was 


7 
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one of thoſe. lords, who drew up a, petition, preſented to the 

king, on November the 17th, adviſing him to call a parlia- 

ment, regular and free in all reſpects; to which his lord- 

ſhip was for having added, *< that the peers who had joined 

e the prince, might fit. in that free parliament.” But this, 

by the other lords, was thought unneceſſary. He afterwards 
was one of the commiſſioners ſent by his majeſty to treat with 


the prince. „ rae) 72 2 F mes, þ 

When the convention was opened, he was the principal 

manager of the debates in favour-of a regent, againſt thoſe 

who were for ſetting up another king; ſupporting his opinion 

by many arguments, drawn from the Engliſh hiſtory, and 

adding a late inſtance in Portugal, where Don Pedro had 

only the title of regent. conferred upon him, while his de- 

„ ;poſed brother lived, However, he owned it to be a princi- 
— 5 ple grounded on the law and hiſtory of England, that obe- 
pleat h. ral | CI f 

' Hiſtory of dience and allegiance were due to the king, for the time be- 
England, ing, even in oppoſition to one, with whom the right was 
V-3-P-499- thought {till to remain. He likewiſe told biſhop. Burnet, that 
though he could not argue nor vote, but according to the 
notions which he had formed concerning our laws and con- 
"A515. 1 | © *  ſtitution, 
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fitution, he ſhould not 09 forty to ſee his own fide out- 
voted ; and that though he could not agree to the making | 
of a king, as things, ſtood, yet if he found one made, he 
would be more faithful to hini, than thoſe who made him, 
could he, according. to their own 1 . 

When king William and queen Ma 


m ary, therefore, were 
advanced to the throne, he was offered the polt of lord high 
chancellor of England, which he excuſed himſelf from ac- 
tepting, alledging his unfitneſs for an employment, that 
required a conſtant application; but Was appointed one 
of the principal fecretaries of ſtate. In 1690 he attended 
his majeſty to the famous congreſs at the Hague; and king 
James IJ. took ſuch umbrage at his ſervices, that . in his 
declaration upon his intended deſeent in 1692, his lordſhip | 
was excepted out of his general pardon. 
In March, 1693-4, he reſigned his place of principal 
ſecretary of ſtate; and the year following, had 4 publis 
teſtimony given to the integrity of his conduct, in a 
very remarkable inſtance; for, upon an examination in 
partiament, into the bribery and corruption of ſome. of their | 
own members, in order to obtain a new charter for the Eaſt- 
India company, it appeared, by the depoſition of Sir Baſil 
Firebrace, that his lerdſhip had abſolutely refuſed to take 
5000 guineas for his intereſt in promoting that charter, and 
5000l. on paſting the act for that purpoſe... 
O pon the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was again appointe fer? 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and in that ſtation, f. of . 


if £324 7 3.2 I + > 2 . 4 422 Anne. ** 
had a vote of the houſe of commons paſſed in his favour 


ö 


| **.that he had highly merited the truſt her majeſty bag 
; « repoſed in him ;*” and the like ſanction from the, houſe of | 
lords. However, on April the 17th, 1704, he reſigned 

that employment, and accepted of no other poſt during all that 


reign, though large offers were made to engage him in the 
court intereſt and meaſures, upon the change of the miniſtry 
1 in 1710; his refuſal of which ſo exaſperated the oppoſite 

party, that he was attacked with great virulence. in ſeveral 


y libels, both in verſe and . proſe. He continued therefore to 
f give his opinion upon all occaſions with great freedom, and 
9 in | December, the ſame year, ' diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by 'A 

; vigorous ſpeech in the houſe of lords, reprefenting, that no 
q peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great Britain, if Spain 

b and the Weſt- Indies wete allotted to any branch of the houſe 
5 of Bourbon ; and had ſo much weight in that houſe, that 

? the clauſe,” which he offered to that purpoſe, to be inſerted. 
„„ wr wen . 


in the addrefs of thanks, in anſwer to her majeſty's ſpeech, 
Was, after a warm debate, carried. He ſoon after moved 
likewiſe for an addreſs to the queen, that her majeſty would 
not treat except in concert with her allies. 
When his late majeſty king George ſucceeded to the 
crown, his lordſhip was one of the lords juſtices for the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs till his arrival; and on September 24, 
1714, was declared lord preſident of the council. But on 
February 29, 1715-16, he retired from all public buſineſs 
to a ſtudious courſe of life; the fruits of which appeared in 
his elaborate anſwer to Mr, Whiſton's letter to him upon the 
ſubject of the trinity; for which, on March 22, 1720-21, 
he had the unanimous thanks of the univerſity of Oxford in 
full convocation. He died Jan. 21, 1729-30. 
By his firſt wife, the lady Eſſex Rich, ſecond daughter, and r 
one of the co-heirs of Robert earl of Warwick, he had iſſue 398 
one daughter ; and by his ſecond, Anne, only daughter of 
 , Chriſtopher lord viſcount Hatton, he had five ſons and eight 
daughters. He was remarkably ſkilled in the whole ſyſtem 
of the Engliſh law, as well as in the records of the parlia- 
ments ; and theſe qualifications, joined to a copious and ready 
eloquence, of which he was maſter, gave him great weight 


in all public afſemblies. Tho — 
Advertiſes FORDYCE (David) a learned and elegant writer of by 


mentpreſi the preſent age, was profeſſor of philoſophy in the Mariſchal 

ed to Theo- College, Aberdeen. How well he was qualified to fill this 

dorus. important ſtation, may be eſtimated by his Dialagues concerns T. 

ing Education; and his Treatiſe of moral Philoſophy, publiſh- 

| ed in the Preceptor. He was originally deſigned for the 

; Church, to which he was early prompted both by his genius 

and diſpoſition. To prepare himſelf for it was the whole aim 

of his ambition, and the whole purpoſe of his ſtudies for 4 

courſe of years. How well he was qualified to appear in that 2, 

character, may be judged from his Theodorus A Dialog 

concerning the Art of Preaching, publiſhed after his untimely 

death by his brother the Rev. Mr. James Fordyce, in Lon- 

don 1755, the third edition. . 4 

5 Aller be had finiſhed this work, he went abroad on bi 

travels, in order to lay in freſh ſtores of knowledge and en- 

perience, and that he might of courſe be fitted for acting hi 

| part in ſociety with greater uſefulneſs and reputation. Dt 

l after a ſucceſsful tour through France, Italy, and ſeyeral hy 
. other parts of Europe, when he was returning home, 7 | 
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pot his life in its full prime, by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Hol- 


FOTHERGILL (Gzorxce, D. D.) and principal of St. 
© ram. Hall in Oxford, was the eldeſt of ſeven ſons of 
1 Henry and Elizabeth Fothergill. He was born on the laſt 
+ ay ef the year 1705, N. S. at Lockholme in Ravenſtones 


on aste, in the county of Weſtmorland; where the family had 
ſs long been ſituated and poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate, which 
n tad deſcended from father to fon for many generations, He 
he Mfeceired the firſt part of his education in the place uf his 
1 nativity, at a free grammar ſchool, founded and endowed 


by a perſon of the fame name and family. He was after- 
wards removed to Kendal ſchool, and from thence, at ſixteen 
fears of age, to Queen's College in Oxford; where he be- 
came fellow and an eminent tutor. 8 | 

On the 15th day of October 1751, he was elected prin- 
pal of St. Edm. Hall, and preſented to the vicarage of: 
Bramley in Hampſhire, in the room of Dr. Shaw, deceaſed. 
Aſter having been long afflicted with an aſthma, he departed 
this life on Sunday the 5th day of October 1760. He was 
buried in the chapel of Edm. Hall, at the north end of the 
oinmunion table; where his modeſty forbad any monu- 
ment to be etected to his memory. He was author of two 
rolumes of ſermone, in octavo. The firſt conſiſts of 6cea» 
ona] diſcourſes publiſhed by himſelf ; the ſecond was print- 


. from his MISS. and publiſhed by his brother Br. 
EIT Rogen 8 3 
** The ingenious authors of the critical review, when they 
die White given an account of theſe ſermons publiſhed in the 


fear 1762, make the following reflections, which as they 


enius 
oy we vety pertinent and very juſt, we cannot forbear tranſeri- | 


bing, 


17 ling our peruſal of theſe diſcoutſes. Our auther's life, we May 1762. 
ME allured, was in every reſpect as excellent as his writings; 


in example of true rational piety, and ſuch as became a 
belſtian divine ; and yet, with all his worth, and theſe abi- 


nd * ities united, he nevef obtained any higher preferment than 
the” Wiat he ſucceeded to of courſe in his college, and ts which 
zyenl de moſt ordinary talents; and common decency of behaviout 
bel 991d have recommended him. It cannot Be pretended that 
h merit was neglected betauſe it was hidden in 6bſcutity; 


M 2 | is 


« We cannot take our leave of this author without ad-6,;cu1 te- 
ling ſome reflections, which were often preſent to our minds view for 


. FOOT HER GIL. L. 
His behaviour, in a very uſeful and conſpicuous ſtation, in 
one of our univerſities for a long courſe of years, was ſuch, 
as made his merit generally known. To all of rank and 
eminence in the church, it muſt have been particularly 
known; and yet he never found a patron : whilſt men with 
not half his merit, or whoſe merit at leaſt was not half ſo 
well, nor fo publickly approved, were daily riſing to digni- 
ties and rich preferments in the church. Every friend of our 
eftabliſhed church, muſt ſee with regret fo ſtrong a proof that 
ſomething elſe beſides merit is neceſſary to recommend a 
man to preferment. If this muſt give pain to every ordi- 
nary ſpectator, how ſevere muſt be the reflection to thoſe, 
who in this, or any other inſtance, muſt condemn themſelves 
> nmr PR merit, when they had it in their power to ab 


diſtinguiſh it. They who have preferments to beſtow, muſt . 
be ſenſible that it is a truſt repoſed in them for the public - 
a 


ood, and that they are anſwerable to God and the public 
or their diſcharge of it. They muſt be ſenſible that this Ml?" 
power was not put into their hands, to enable. them to give th 
wealth to their friends or dependents, or to the dependents 
of ſome man in power, who may repay to them a double 
favour z but that they might encourage merit, and, as far | 
as temporary bleſſings can be its reward, reward it, If then ta 


they raiſe an unworthy man, and negleC the worthy, they - 
abuſe their truſt, and miſapply their power; they throw diſ- * 


couragements in the way of merit, and, inſtead of kindling . 
and keeping alive in the breaſts of young men a deſire to his 
excel in their profeſſion, they put them upon purſuing other of 
roads to preferment, which appear to be more ſucceſsful, aF 
Nay, they have ſtil] further conſequences to anſwer for. For 


if an unworthy man is raiſed to a place of truſt in the < 
church, all the miſchiefs that may ariſe from his miſcondud, reſp 
ill example, or inabilities, are certainly chargeable upon Ml © 
. : | - . . thofe who placed him there; and if the man of merit is dil- on 
regarded, and left in a low ſtation, all that the cauſe of oY 
virtue ſuffers from the want of his abilities, will certainly be . 
laid to the account of thoſe who might have raiſed him to Hh 
ſtation where his merit would have had the moſt extenſive Wl * <7 
influence. We take no pleaſure in dwelling on a ſubject 0 
which, though it caſts no reproach on our religion, or on . 
the conſtituti on of our church, doth certainly furniſh con- with 
cluſions little to the advantage of its preſent adminiſtration: Fit 
nor ſhould we have made the reflection, had it not led to 1 
another manif eſtly favourable to religion. Ki 


It hath be en commonly urged by unbelievers, 9 the 
| | | | | teſti 


teſtimony and the reaſonings of our clergy, in favour of 
Chriſtianity, deſerve no regard as coming from perſons evi- 
dently intereſted in its ſucceſs. In anſwer to which, we would 
only deſire any impartial perſon to look into the ſtate of the 
world, and the ſtate of the church, and then determine 
whether the members of the latter may be ſaid to have pur- 
ſued their intereſts when they embraced its party. Let a 
fair compariſon be made between the clergy and men of 
equal abilities in . the world, and we believe it will be ac- 
knowledged, that they would not have injured their tem- 
poral intereſts by engaging in any other courſe of life, On - 
ſuch a compariſon it muſt ftrike us not a little, to ſee in 
every branch of ſecular bufineſs' men of the moſt contempt· 
able abilities amaſſing enormous ſums, and bequeathing 
princely fortunes to their families, whilſt in the ſacred pro- 
ſeſion we behold men adorned with talents, which would 
have added luſtre to any nation, ſtarving, as it is not im- 
properly called, on a curacy, or even where they have been 
thought tolerably ſucceſsful, enjoying a bare ſufficiency, and 
leaving a worthy family in diſtreſs. CBA 

Let the infidel then bluſh to eccho this ſtale objection, 
or whiſper it only to thoſe who are entirely ignorant of the 
ſtate of the world: let him learn in ſilence, that it happens, 
no doubt, providentially, that thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt in defence of chriſtianity, have been amongſt 
the inferior and neglected clergy ; and let him be told, to 
his confuſion, that we number amongſt the ableſt advocates 
of Chriſtianity, a CHILLINGwoRTH, a Hook ER, a LELAND, 
a FOTHERGILL, | | 855 


GEDDES (James) was the eldeſt ſon of an old and 
reſpected family in the ſhire of Tweedale in Scotland. We 
cannot aſcertain the time of his birth, but as near as we 
can conjecture from circumſtances, it ſeems to have been 
about the year 1710. He received the firſt rudiments 
of learning in his father's family, under the direction of 
private tutors. His genius was quick, and he took great 
pleaſure in reading, ſo that he ſoon made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the learned languages, and the elements of philoſophy. 

As ſoon as he underſtood Latin and Greek, he entered 


with remarkable ſpirit into the ſentiments of the ancient "Fo 


writers, and diſcovered an ardent deſire for a more intimate 
acquaintance with them. He afterwards ſtudied the different 
branches of philoſophy at the univerſity of Edinburgh, and 
particularly applied to mathematical learning, in which he 

| M 3 \ .,* > 
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made ygcommon- proficiency, under the tuition of the late 


8 leasned M. Colin M. Laurin. After he had: acquired a com- 


patent knowledge of philoſophy, bis thoughts were turned to 


| the lau, which he propoſed to. make the peculiar ſtudy any 


proſeſſion of his life. 


After the uſual courſe of preparatory ſtudy for this em. 
ple 


oyment, he was admitted advocate, and practiſed at the 
bar for ſeveral years with growing reputation; but he did 
not arrive to the greateſt eminence in his profeſſion, as he 
was cut off by a lingering conſumption before he was forty 


years of age. | 
His character was. amiable and worthy in all ref ets. He 


_ retained, through. his whole life, that keen reliſh for ancient 


literature, which he had imbibed in, his youth: and what 
time he could fpare from, the duties of his profeſſion, and 


rde neceſſary affairs of his family, was devoted to the ſtudy 
af the antients poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians. The fruit 


Preface to 


hiseſay,&ec, in one volume, octavo, at Glaſgaw 1748. He left beſides ſe- 


mon courſe of academical ſtudies, but whether at Aberdeen 


tima, buti wa know not in what, capacity. 


ting to tha public. 


of theſe: ſtudies was, An Ellay on the Compoſition, and Man- 
ner of. Writing of the. Antients, particularly Plato, jrubliſhul 


veral papers ſufficient to make another volume, but whether 
they have ſince been. publiſhed or not, we are uncer- 


GORDON. (Tromas). known by his tranſlations, and 
his writings on political and religious ſubjects, was a native 
of North Britain, and born at Kircudbright in Galloway, 
He bad: an univerſity education, and went through the com- 


or St. Andrews, is uncertain. When a young man he came 
to London, and ſupported, himſelf, by teaching the languages. 
His head: was much turned to political and public affairs, 
and he was employed. by the ear] of Oxfard, in Queen Anne's 


la firſt diſtinguiſhed. himſelf im the Bangorian controverſy 


by writing: tuo pamphlets in, defence of the biſhop, which 


racammended him to the friendihip: of Mr. Trenchard; who 


took bim into his houſe at. firſt as his amanuenſis, and aſter- 


termards into partnerſhip: as an author. In the year 1720, 
they. hegan to publiſh, in conjunction a ſeries of letters under 
the name of Gato, upon various and important ſubjects rela- 


Adbonte the ſame; time they, publiſhed another periodicd 
paper, under, the title of, the Independent Hhig, which was 


4 


* 
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late continued ſome years after Mr. Trenchard's death by Gordon 7. 
OM- alone. The ſame ſpirit which appears with more degent 
d to language in Cato's letters, againſt the adminiſtration in ſtate, 
and ſhews itſelf in this work in much more glaring colours a- 
| gainſt the hierarchy in the church. This hath not been 
em- without its advocates and patrons, yet it may be truly aſ- 
- the firmed, that there is not one inſtitution of the church of 
did England, but what is miſrepreſented in it, and ridiculed with 
s he the loweſt and moſt deſpicable ſcurility, After, Mr. Tren- 
forty chard's death, the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, knowing 
his popular talents, took him into pay to defend his mea- 


He ſures, for which end he wrote ſeveral pamphlets, _ 
cient At the time of his death, July 28, 1750, he was firſt | 
what commiſſioner of the wine licences, an office, which he had 

and enjoyed many years. He was twice married. His ſecond 
ſtudy wife was the widow of his great friend, Mr. Trenchard. 

frut i His eldeſt ſon is now living in Jamaica, eminent in the pro- 


Han- feſſion of the law, and a member of the council in that 
Lei illand. 21 


s ſe It is doubted even by Mr. Gordon's beſt friends, whether ; 
ether ill be had any religious principles; yet they have it in their 
ncer· power to mention many inſtances. of his charity. Ie ſeems 


to be generally agreed, that the tranſlation of Tacitus, with 
the additional diſcourſes, is his. capital work, though even 


and this hath many cenſurers. 
— The muſes charms with ſureſt force aſſall 
_ When wrapt in irony's tranſparent veil: | 
San Her beauties half conceal'd the more ſurprize, 


And keener luſtre ſparkles in her eyes.. 
ag. Then be your line with ſharp encomiums grac'd ; 
Favs Stile Clodius honourable, Bufa chaſte; 

/ For memoirs, Ayre the glory of the nation; 


Came 


nne Cibber for ode, but Gordon for tranſlation. 3 
nar He tranſpoſes the words, and places the verb at the end of 


= | the ſentence, according to the Latin idiom, in a very ſtiff 

Bo 2h and affected manner. 3 ; 

£3 - He publiſhed. an Engliſh tranſlation of Salluft in the ſame _ 

7 Jer way. Two collections of his tracts have been preſerved, 

7 the firſt entitled, 4 Cordial for low Spirits, in three volumes; 
and the ſecond, The Pillars of ent and Orthodoxy uten, 


an + Egon ſatire by Dr, Brown, in Dodlley's miſcel, vole 3. 
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two vol. and the publie may expect the favour of more from 
| the ſame editor. | | 


* GRAHAM. Fant) Marquis of Notte "Y was ſon of 
the earl of Montroſe, and deſcended ſrom the royal family 
in Scotland. He was born in the year 1613, and very early 
diſcovered an extraordinary ſpirit of gallantry. and genero- 
ſity. To encourage his forward youth in the purſuit of 
gory to poliſh his manners, and perfect him in the lan- 

he was ſent to the court of France; and Lewis 
| He Klilth gave him a command in his Scots guards, be- 
For he was twenty years of age. After this honour done 
Him by the French king, he returned to Scotland; and 
found the Marquis of Hamilton at the head of the Scottiſh 
affairs, powerful by his intereſt at home, and his favour at 
court. To him he applied to introduce him at court, and 
recommend him to the King. But the marquis being jea- 
lous of him, managed ſo, that he met with cbldnels and 
neglect. 
© The earl in diſcontent Poſted to Scotland, and afterwards 
"ſided with the covenanters, who were charined with the 
vigour of his councils, and the fury of his zeal, which at 
the bottom was thought by ſome to be pique and revenge, 
which often bear the mark of patriotiſm. 

Montroſe at the head of his own regiment of 500 horſe, 

was the firſt man that paſſed the river on the Scots firſt 
| expedition into En gland. But as. Welwaod ſays, in his me- 
' Welwood's moirs, being Lee diſobliged, or as ſome ſay, repent- 
memoirs, ing of his former error, he left that ſide, and joined the 
| king at the breaking out of the war between him and the 
parliament. Others affirm, that his firſt diſtate was ſoon 
aſter the pacification, when he ſaw the kirk make no. better 
uſe of the peace, than to gain time, and | increaſe tbeir 
ſtrength, to ſet up a overnment inde xndent of the 
bla ? EM P 
* 85 Roger, Manley obſcryes, * hn; * perceived that 
his countrymen deſigned not only the king's ruin, but that 
of monarchy too, he reſolved to quit them. However, he 
found it prudent to conceal his inclination for ſome time; 
be counterfeited a zeal for the covenant, and took arms 
| with them in their ſecond expedition into England, and 
A vanced with his regiment as far as Newcaſtle. From 
| thence he found means to ſend a letter to his majeſty at 


Vork, to teſtify his obedience; which Was ſtolen out of the 
| Ting $ 
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king's pocket, and a copy of it ſent to general Leſley and 
JJ... lbs 1 
Leeſley commanded the ear] to attend him, and told him, 
he correſponded with their enemies, and that he had known 
the heads of princes to be chopt off for leſs matters. Mon- 
troſe deſired an ' inſtance of his correſpondence, on which 
Leſley produced a copy of his letter to the king. The earl 
boldly anſwered, he did not underſtand that writing to the 
king, was to hold intelligence with” an enemy, but rather 
what became the duty of a loyal ſubject to his ſovereign. 
This anſwer ſo amazed the general, that he did not think 
fit to proſecute the buſineſs any farther, fearing a' diviſion 
in the army, Montroſe being well beloved by the ſoldiers for 
er and eee... AT ROT, CO CEIN 
In 1644, the duke of Hamilton being diſgraced and im- 
priſoned, the king conſigned the care of Scotland to Mon- 
troſe, with the title of governor general, and with his com- 
miſſion gave him a patent to be a marquis. With a hand- 
ful of men he undertook his majeſty's cauſe ; and in a few 
months gained three remarkable battles, one at Perth, ano- 
ther at Aberdeen, and a third at Inverlochy, In ſhort, he 


169 


prevailed in ſo many attempts, that in effect he had made Vlarendon, 
himſelf maſter of that kingdom, and performed all theſe Ee 


ſtupendous acts, which are the ſubjett of a diſtin& hiſtory, 6. 


written in Latin by Dr. Wiſhart, a learned prelate of that 
nation. Wy 3 EVEN ne 24d. 101 


ut this ſucceſs had a very fatal effect. For the news- ef 
it came to the king the night before he was to have ſigned 


the warrant with full power to the commiſſioners to con- 


clude the treaty at Uxbridge between him and the parlia- 


ment. The marquis in his letters diſſuaded him from enter- 
ing into any treaty with his rebellious ſubjects, as being un- 
worthy of a king; and aſſured him, that he ſhould be able 


. 


in a few months to march into England to his majeſty's Appendis to 


aſſiſtance with a brave army. Theſe aſſurances from a' per- 
ſon that was thought capable to make good his promiſes, 
are ſuppoſed to have changed the king's intention of com- 
a moment all the projects of peace. igen 
But the marquis's good fortune did not long continue. 
For through the neglect or treachery of the earls of Roxburgh 


- 


and Traguair, in whoſe adviſe he had the king's inftrutions - 


to confide, he was furprifed by David Leſley, and obliged 
With great loſs to retire into the highlands. And while he 
— * : : ; ; j Was 


\ 


plying with the demands of his parliament, and. dathed in 


elwood's 
memoirs. 
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was raiſing forces, and forming deſigns to retrieve his loſs, 
the king had thrown himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
army in England, and ſent him a command to lay down his 
arms and diſband, and to paſs over into France till his ma- 
 jeſty*s further pleaſure, e 


He was thus obliged with reluctance to give way to the 
fortune of the kirk, and in 10 to embark for France. 
He was ſo much reſpected in all the courts he came to for 
the renown. of his glorious actions, that his exile ſeemed 
rather a progreſs than a beni/bhment, On the murder of the 
king he was furiouſly enraged with the regicides, and their 
party in Scotland: he could not contain the violence of his 
git, 


net, and in, one of the raptures of his ſorrow and reſent- 
ment, he wrote with the point of his ſword on the ſand. theſe 
Great, good and juſt | could I but rate 
My grief, and thy too. rigid fate, | 
+ I'd weep the world to ſuch a ſtrain 0 
That it ſhould deluge once agann 
But ſince thy loud- tyngu d wounds demands ſupplies 
More from Briareus hands, than Argus eyes, 


Tu ſing my elegy in trumpet's ſounds, 


And Write thy epitaph in blood and wounds. 
* Charles the IId. made him rs of the garter, and 


employed him in ſeveral courts of Europe, to ſollicit aid 
for his recovering his crown, He went to Copenhagen, 
to Stockholm, and from thence to ſeveral princes in Ger- 
But hearing that the king was in tredty at Breda, 
With the kirk his enemies, he generouſly wrote to him, 
to make an agreement with the eſtates of Scotland, ſo that 
be might be honourably and ſafely reſtored to his rights and 
dignities: and rather than break off with them, to give 
conſent to have him baniſhed the kingdom, that ſo he 
might receive no prejudice for his conſideration. The king 
would by no means yield to his requeſt, and by a letter da- 
ted the 3oth of January 1649, he informed him fully of the 
progreſs made in the treaty, and authorized him vigarouſly to 
proceed in his enterprizes, not doubting but all his loyal ſub- 
jects of Scotland would join themſelves with him; and thoſe 
that were otherwiſe diſpoſed, would ſubmit themſelves to 
the. treaty, or be forced to it by arme. 3 

The marquis, after many diſcouragements, embarked for 
Scotland, and landed in the iſle of Orkney, in April 1650, 
with 500 German ſoldiers, and 1500 arms. The cy 


oy Ay 


\ 
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had immediate news of his landings and ordered Ledey to 
march againſt him, with the main bady of his forces. Lhe 
country being- thus prevented from joinin Mantroſe, his 
ſmall, forces were ſoon diſperſed, and himſelf delivered into 


the hands of enemies, by a friend, to whom he fied for 


protection. 


He was afterwards carried priſoner to Edinburgh in vile 
pomp and ſhameful triumph; but he behaved himſelf with 
great magnamity under all their affronts, and his undaunted 
ſoul moved pity. in every heart that was capable of it. Being 
brought before the parliament, and upbraided far reſiſting 
their authority, and. invading his native country, and ſpilling 
of blood, he anſwered, that what he had done was by the 
king's order; that he was not afraid to die, but ſhould with 
joy follow his maſter ; that the blood he had ſpilt was the 
neceſſity of war, that his coming now was to accelerate the 
treaty. Sentence was then pronounced againſt him, and exe- 
cuted the next day, with every mark ef diſhonour, and 


cruel circumſtance that their N could think an 4 PE, 
he bore with great firmneſs and reſignation, _ * on 


this gallant man in the 38th year of his age. 
According to Clarendon, he was not exempt. from vanity, 
but his virtues were much ſuperior to his. defects; and ; 
well deſerved to have his memory preſerved and celebrated 
amongh the moſt illuſtrious, perſons of the age in which he 
lived, | 5 
Aſter the king's reſtoration, the government to expreſs 


Thus died 


* * 


the ſenſe of . ſervices he had done the royal kunde 5 : * | 
IC an 


cauſed his funeral obſequies to be performed at the pub 
charge, with a magnificence equal to that of a crowned 


* 


head. 


GRAHAM (Sir Ricyard) Lord Viſcount Preſton, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Sir George Graham of Netherby, in Cum- 
berland, Bart. and was born in the year 1648. He was 
educated at Weftminſter ſchool, and at Chriſtchurch in 


Oxford; and was created maſter of arts on February the 
Ath, 1666, together with Anthony Aſhley Cooper, after- 


wards earl of Shafteſbury, Sir Car. Scrope, and others. He 


repreſented the borough. of Cockermouth in feveral parha- 
ments, particularly in that which began at Weſtminſter, Ja- 


nuary 26th, 1679, and for that which began at Oxford, 
March 21, 1680, A : 1 


Y 


_ wile chancellor to t 


- * 


Clarendon? 
diary, 


See ſtate 
tryals, 8 


From pri- 
vate infor- 
mation. 
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the removal of Robert earl of Sunderland. He was like- 
he queen dowager. | 


iſdom and integrity could not prevent their ef- 


. 9 


* 


account. A daughter of his, then a little girl, was carried 
by a lady to, court, and was taken notice of by the queen. 
As they were obſerving the pictures of the royal family, and 
among others that of the abdicated prince, the child inno- 
cently ſaid to her majeſty, madam, is it not hard, that my 
father ſhould ſuffer death for loving your father ? this had 
ſuch an effect on the good queen, that ſhe went immediately 


to the king, and would not leave him, till ſhe had obtained 
c THER 1 


Tue remainder of his days he ſpent in a religious and 
philoſophical retirement, at Nunnington, where he died in 
the 47th year of his age, 1695; and where a noble monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his lady; the N | 
1 | nn, 
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Apts ſecond daughter to the right hon. Charles earl of Car- 
liſle. : , „ TS 
He publiſhed an elegant Tranſſation of Boetius on the Con- 
ſolation of Philoſophy, in five. Books 3 a ſecond edition of 
which corrected, with a preface, was printed in London, 
1712. FVV 1 en 
GRAHAM (Georce) clock and watchmaker, He was 
born at Gratwick, an obſcure village in the north of Cum- 


berland, in the year 1675, and in 1688, came up to Lon- 


don, but was not put apprentice, to Mr. Tompion, as is 
generally ſaid; but after he had been ſome time with ano- 
ther maſter, Mr. Tompion received him into his e 
purely for his merit, and treated him with a kind of parental 
allecan pill ts gefth... ooo... Co TI 
That Mr. Graham was, without competition, the. moſt 
eminent of his profeſſion, is but a ſmall part of his character ; 
he was the beſt mechanick of his time, and had a com- 
pleat knowledge of practical aſtronomy ; ſo that he not 
only gave to various movements for the menſuration of 


— 
* 


time a degree of perfection which had never before been at- 


tained, but he invented ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments, by 
which conſiderable advances have been made in that ſcience; 
he made great improvements in thoſe which had before been 
4 St Cp q ; | [ | vis 4.4 . ; 
in uſe, and by a wonderful manual dexterity, conſtructed 
them with greater preciſion and accuracy than any other per- 
ſon in the world. „ e, , 
The great mural arch in the obfervatory at Greenwich 


was made for Dr, Halley, under his immediate inſpection, 


and divided by his. own hand, and of this incomparable ori- 
gina], the beſt inſtruments of the kind in France, Spain, 
taly, and the Weft Indies, are copies, made by Engliſh 
The ſeftor, by which Dr. Bradley firſt diſcovered two 
new motions in the fixed ſtars, was his invention and fa- 
bric. He compriſed the whole planetary ſyſtem within the 


_ ..compaſs of a ſmall cabinet, from which, as a model, all 


the modern orreries have been. conſtructed: and when the 


French academicians were ſent to the north, to make 


obſervations. in order to aſcertain the figure of the earth, 


# 


ceeded, performing their work in one year, fo that by a 


OI 


£ 


* 
* 


they thought Mr. Graham the fitteſt perſon in Europe 


to furniſn them with inſtruments; they accordingly fuc- 
ſubſequent obſervation in France, Sir Iſaac Newton's theory 
was confirmed. But the academicians who went to the 
3 | | | org 


BT 


college, and ſettled at the Hague, where he praQifed- at the 


CC 
South, not taking Mr. Graham's inflruments, were very 


much embarraſſed and retarded. 


* ” "” 


He was many years à meenber of the royal ſociety, to 


_ which de communicated ſeveral ingenious and important diſ- 


coveries, particularly-a kind: of horary alteration of the mag- 
netic needle z a quickſilver pendulum, and many curious par- 
ticulars relating to the true length of the {imple pendulum, 
upon which he continued to make experiments till a few 
days before his death Dong pa a bg 
His temper was not lefs communicative than his genius 
was pehetrating, and his principal view was not either the 
accumulation of wealth, or the diffuſion of his fame, but the 
advancement of, ſcience, and the benefit of mankind. As he 


was perfectly ſincere, he was without ſuſpicion ; as he was 


above envy, he was candid ; and as he had a relith for 
true pleaſure, he was generous. -He frequently lent money, 

but could never be prevailed upon to take any intereſt, and 

for that reaſon he never placed out any money upon go- 

vernment ſecurities ; he had bank notes which were 30 years 

old by him when he died, and his whole property, except 

his ſtock in trade, was found in a ſtrong box, which tho” 

it was Jeſs than would have been heaped by avarice, was 
yet more than would have.remained to prodig —_— 

On the 24th of Nov. 1751, he was carried in a hearſe, 


| preceded by three mourning, coaches, with the gentlemen 


who were to ſupport the pall, and followed by nine, to 
Weſtminſter Abbey, and there interred in the ſame grave 
with the remains of his predeceſſor, Mr. Tompion. The 
pall was ſupported by Dr. Knight, Mr. Watſon, Mr. Can- 
ton, Mr. Short, fellows of the royal ſociety, Mr. Catlyn and 


Mr, Bird, intimate friends of his. 


GRAVESANDE (WTIAM Jamts) was born 1688, 
at Delft in Holland, of an ancient and honourable family. 
He was educated with the greateſt care, and very early diſ- 
covered an extraordinary genius for mathematical learning. 
He was ſent to the univerſity of Leyden in 1704, with an 
Intention to ſtudy the civil law; but at the ſame time 
be cultivated with the greateſt aſſiduity his favourite ſcience. 
Before he was nineteen years of age, he here compoſed 


his treatiſe on perſpective, which gained him great credit 


amongſt the moſt eminent mathematicians of his time, When 
be had. taken his doctor's degrees in 1707, he quitted the 


bar. 


G RAVESAN D E. 

bar. In this ſituation he contracted and cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with learned men; and made one of the princi- 
pal members of the ſociety that compoſed a periodical review, 
entitled, Le Journal Litteraire. 5 | ON OE LOT 
This journal began in n and was continued 
without interruption *till 1722. he parts of it writ- 
ten or extracted by Mr. Graveſande, were principally thoſe 
relating to phyſics and geometry. But he enriched it alſo 
with ſeveral — — pieces entirely of his compoſition, viz. 
Remarks on the Conſtruction of Pneumatical Engines, a maral 
Eſay on Lying ; and a celebrated Eſſay on the Callifion of 
Bodies; which as it oppofed the Newtonian Philoſophy, was 
attacked by Dr. Clarke and many other learned men. =p 
In 17r5, when the ſtates ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate 
king George the Iſt. on his acceſſion to the throne, Mr, 
Graveſande was appointed ſecretary to the embafly. Du- 
ring his ſtay in England, he was admitted member of the 
royal fociety, and became intimately acquainted with Sir 
Iſaac Newton. On his return to Holland, when the buſi- 
neſs of the embaſly was over, he was choſen profeſſor of ma- 
thematics and aſtronomy at Leyden, And he had the ho- 
nour of firſt teaching the Newtonian philoſophy there, which 
wma iwn may, ooTTH TT OT on un nee 
The moſt conſiderable of his publications is, An Intro- 
duction to the Newtonian Philoſaphy : or, a Treatiſe on the © 
Elements of Phyſics, confirmed by Experiments, This * 
formance, being only a more perfect copy of his public leg- 
tures, was firſt printed in the year 1720; and hath fince 
gone through many editions, with confiderable improve- 
„ ü 

He publiſhed alfo, 4 ſmall Treatiſe on the Elements of Al- 
gebra for the Uſe of young Students, After he was promoted 
do the chair of philoſophy in 17 34s he publiſhed A Courſe of 

Logic and Metaphyſics, He had a defign too of prefenting 
the public with a Sy/fem of Morality, bur death prevented 
his putting it in execution, Beſides his own works he pub- 


* 


liſhed ſeveral correct editions of the valuable works of others, Marchand's 


* He was amiable in his private, and very reſpectable in his 


diQtionaire 
hiftoriques 


public character; for few men of letters have done more Monthly re- 
eminent feryices to their country. The minifters. of the view, v. — 
republic confulted him on all occaſions, wherein his talents f 
were requiſite to aſſiſt them, which his fkilt in calculation 


often enabled him to do in money affairs. He was of great 
ſervice alſo in detecting the ſecret correſpondence of their. 
| | enemies, 


„ 
— > * 


enemies, as a decypherer. And as a profeſſor, none ever. 


N the, powers of nature with more ſucceſs, or to more 


eful purpoſe. 
8 * — „ 4 $4 


aronet by Charles II, ET i: 
f ” the year 1696 he was entered a penſioner at Bennet 
College in Cambridge; and was admitted a fellow, in 
« Th bent of his genius to natural philoſophy began ſoon 
to ſhew itſelf. Botany was his firſt ſtudy; in which he took 


infinite pains, when he was a very young man. With Ray's 
Catalogue of Cambridge Plants in his pocket, we are told, he 


took many a painful walk among Gogmagog hills, . and the 
og of Cherryhunt Moor. ; In theſe expeditions likewiſe he 
uſed to collect foſſils; and, ſometimes inſects, and contrived 


2 curious inſtrument. for taking ſuch of them as could 


© He applied next to the ſtudy of anatomy in animal life; 
and was particularly taken notice of for a very curious pre- 
paration, which he invented, of the lungs in lead. He 


placed the muzzle of a gun barrel over a pan of lighted 
charcoal; and faſtened e of a dog, by the windpipe, 
do the touch-hole. Then applying a pair of bellows to the 


munzzle, he inflated the lungs by a conſtant ſtream of hot 


air, which in about an hour dried them in that expanded 
ſtate. He then uſed them as a mould; pouring melted lead 
into all the cavities. When this was hardened, he put the 


whole into water; in which the lungs ſoon beginning to ma- 
cerate, left upon the lead a perfect impreſſion of their various 


convolutions. 


In chymiſtry Mr. Hales is ſaid, even when very young, to 


* * 


have made a conſiderable progreſs. He not only conſtantly 
attended the lectures, which Vigain read in the cloyſters 
of Queen's College; but himſelf went through the proceſs 


ok moſt of Mr. Boyle's experiments. 


„„ 


But what made him moſt remarkable at the univerſity, 


was the invention of a machine of braſs, to demonſtrate the 


wotions of the planets. . This machine was conſtructed with 
great ingenuity ; and was nearly the ſame with that which 
Was afterwards invented by Mr. Rowley, under the name of 


j 


the orrery. 8 


. ; 4 7 n 
- £ : 


..HALES (Srernzx) was born in the year 1677, of a 
F 5 TY: E >. 1 * 5 * ' 
ood family in Kent; his grandfather having been created a 


* 


N 
Our philoſopher, who had now been admitted to a doc- 
tor's degree, began to be much taken notice of in the 
learned world; and was elected a fellow of the royal ſociety. 


He ſoon after received the thanks of that learned body for 


ſome experiments he-communicated to them on the nature of 
yegetation, | ; Fl 
In the year 1741 he firſt publiſhed his moſt uſeful inven - 
tion of ventilators, which he continued to improve as long 
as he lived, About fix or ſeven years afterwards one of theſe 
machines was put up in the priſon of the Savoy; the benefit 
of which was ſoon acknowledged. In general between 50 


and 100 had died every year of the goal diſtemper in that 


place ; but after his machine was erected, four perſons only 
died in two years, tho' the number of priſoners often ex- 
ceeded 200. The uſe of ventilators afterwards became ge- 
neral, in the king's ſhips, and other places. In the laſt war, 
after long ſolicitations, he procured an order from the 
French king to erect ventilators in the priſons, where the 
Engliſh were kept; and the writer of theſe memoirs has 
heard him merrily ſay; he hoped no body would inform a- 
gainſt him for correſponding with the enemy. | 
It would be endleſs to mention his various reſearches into 
nature, and his various ſchemes he publiſhed for the benefit of 
mankind ; moſt of which are to be found in the tranſactions 
of the royal ſociety, which he choſe as his vehicle for the 
communication of them to the public. They all diſcover 
his great knowledge of the ſecrets of nature, which he was 
able to apply to agriculture, phyſic, and various other arts 
in life, by which human ſociety might reap advantage. 
Dr. Hales ſpent moſt of the latter part of his life at his 
parſonage at Teddington, near Hampton Court. Here he 
was honoured with the friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt 
perſons in the nation; whom without any of the faſhiona- 
ble modes of polite breeding, he viſited and received, with 
patriarchal ſimplicity. Among thoſe who honoured him with 
a particular eſteem, was the late prince Frederic, father of 


* 


the preſent king; who would often take great pleaſure of 
ſurpriſing him in his laboratory. | 


After the death of that prince, when the houſhold. of 


the princeſs was ſettled, the worthy man was appointed her 


almoner; and did credit to her choice. 

Soon afterwards, by the intereſt of his great patroneſs, 
he was nominated to a canonry of Windſor. As ſoon as he 
heard of the honour that was deſigned him, he immedi- 

N ately 


*. 


Vol. XII. 


. 
* 


firſt to Iſabel, in her own right counteſs of Arlington; and 


knight of the ſhire for the county of Suffolk, and he fat in 


and his powerful elocution, and unbiaſſed integrity drew the 


from public buſineſs, he ſpent the remainder of his life in an 


HAN ME R. 


ately waited upon the princeſs, and engaged her to put a 
_—_ the affair. His circumſtances, he faid, were "ag as n 
entirely ſatisfied him; and a better income would only be a | 
greater incumbrance. Sk 

Dr. Hales deſerved, as much as any man ever did, the of 
title of a Chriſtian Philoſopher. All his ſtudies, and all his re- ha 
ſearches into nature tended only to one point, that of doing 5 
good to mankind. In this employment, bleſt with ſerenity * 
of mind, and an excellent conſtitution of body, he attained the 
the age of fourſcore and four years; and died, after a ſhort Jaf 


illneſs, on the 4th of January 1761. | | Jai 


| HANMER (Sir THoMAs, Bart.) wag the ſon of Wil. ne 
liam Hanmer, Eſq; by Peregrine, ſiſter and heireſs of Sir par 
Henry North, of Mildenhall, in Suffolk, Bart. He ſuc. yea 


 ceeded to the title and eſtate of his uncle Sir John Hanmer, I“! 


of Hanmer, in. Shropſhire, Bart. He was twice married, 


dutcheſs dowager of Grafton; and ſecondly to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heireſs of Thomas Folkes, of Barton, in the 
county of Suffolk, Eſq; he had his education at Oxford, where 
be was much eſteemed for the ſweetneſs of his manners, and 
bis perfect acquaintance with all the liberal arts; and he al- 
ways retained the greateſt gratitude and affection for that 
univerſity. E 

When he arrived at years of maturity, he was choſen 


parliament near thirty years, either as a repreſentative for 
that county, or for Flintſhire, or for the borough of Thet- 
ford. In this venerable aſſembly he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, 


attention of all parties. 1520 

On the 12th of queen Anne in the year 1713, he was 
unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; which 
office, difficult at all times, but at that time more particularly 
fo, he diſcharged with becoming dignity. All other honours and 
emoluments he declined. Having withdrawn himſelf by degrees 


honourable retirement amongſt his books and friends. In 
this retreat he prepared an elegant and correct edition of the 
dramatic works of Shakeſpear,which he made a preſent off to 
the univerſity of Oxford, and which was printed there 1744 
in 4to. with elegant engravings by Gravelot, at the ex- 


nentioz 


1740. 


HARE ( Dr. F RANCIS) a late leatand prelate, and one. 


of the ableſt antagoniſts of Dr. Benjamin Hoadley in the 
bangorian controverſy, of whoſe birth we have no particu- 
lars, was bred at Eton ſchool, and from that foundation be- 
came a fellow of King's College, Cambridge; where he bad 
the tuition of the marquis of Blandford, only ſon to the il- 
luſtrious duke of Marlborough, who appointed him chap» 
lain · general to the army. He afterwards obtained the deanery 
of Worceſter, ,and from thence was promoted to the biſhop- 
ric of Chicheſter, which he held with the deanery of St. 
Paul's until the time of his death, which happened- in the 
year 1740. | | 


He was diſmiſſed from being chaplain to K. George I. in 


the year 1718, by the ſtrength of party prejudices, in oom - 
pany with Dr. Moſs and Dr. Sherlock, perſons of diſtin» 
guiſhed rank for parts and learning. 0 Heh 

About the latter end of queen Anne's reign he publiſhed 
2 remarkable pamphlet, entitled, The Difficulties and Diſ+ 
curagements which attend the Study of the Scriptures, in the 
way of private Fudgment. In order to ſhew, that fince ſuch 
i ſtudy of the ſcriptures is mens indiſpenſable duty, it con» 
cerns all chriſtian ſocieties to remove, as much as poflible, 
thoſe diſcouragements. In confirmation of his argument, he 
repreſents the caſes and characters of Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whiſton in no unfavourable light. In this work, his man- 
ner appeared to be ſo ludicrous, that the convocation fell 
upon him, as if he were really againſt the ſtudy of the holy 


ſeriptures. And Mr. Whiſton ſays, that finding this paper 


likely to hinder that preferment he was ſeeking for, he aimed 
to conceal his being the author. | 


idious inſinuations ſeems to be, that tho' he never denied 
tie by he procured for him the collation of two Vienna M&S.) 


u chriſtianity, to hazard any thing in this world for their 
ception,” Beſides his writings in the controverſy above 
nentioned, he publiſhed ſeveral other learned works, which 

| | N 2 55 were 


pence of Sir Thomas. He died at his feat in Suffolks | 


g 179 


The ſame writer charges him with being ſtrongly inclined Memoirs of 
to ſcepticiſm, that he talked ludicrouſly of ſacred matters, the life of 
and that he would offer to lay wagers about the fulfilling 1 
f ſcripture prophecies. But the principal ground for theſe p. 102. ; 


te genuineneſs of the apoſtolical conſtitutions (of which by ib. p. 97. 


Jet * he was not firm believer enough, nor ſerious enough ib. p. 101. 


HASTINGS. = 
were collected after his death, and publiſhed in four vol. 4to. 

and Byo. : | 
2. An Edition of Terence, with Notes, in 410. 
3. The Book of Pſalms in the Hebrew, put into the original 
pretical Metre, 4d%½ĩb. wk 
In this laſt work, his lordſhip pretends to have diſcovered 
the Hebrew metre, which was ſuppoſed to be irretrievably 
loſt. But his hypothefis, tho* defended by ſome, yet has 
been confuted by ſeveral Jearned men, particularly by Dr, 
Lowth in his Metrics Harianæ brevis confutatio, annexed 
to his lectures De Sacra Pocſi Hebræorum and by the au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory (See vol. 4. of the folio edi. 


Memoirs of tion, p. 710 and ſeq. and notes: and in the 8vo one, vol. 
GeorgePfal 10. p. 202 and ſeq. and note E.) The learned George Pfal. 


l 

j 

manaazar, the author of that part of the work, telis us in | 

1754.p 351-his memoirs, that the biſhop's preface raiſed his expectations p 
to a high degree, in which he confutes with uncommon MW | 
learning and keenneſs, all the ſyſtems that had hitherto b 
appeared in public. But he was greatly ſurpriſed to find in 
reading on, that his lordſhip had reduced the metre of the 
facred book, which he had ſuppoſed might come up to the 
loftineſs and dignity of the thoughts and expreſſions, to 2 
poor, low, crawling humdrum bitony of trochaics and iam- 
bics, or vice verſa, as the reader pleaſed; and that he had 
tranſpoſed or exchanged, and mutilated or ftretched out 
words ad libitum, in order to bring them to his ill-contri- 
ved ſtandard. He was fo ſhocked with the prelate's free- 
dom, that he thought himſelf obliged to write againſt him; 
and communicated his deſign to ſome of his friends, who 
were no ſtrangers to that kind of learning. One of them 
reduced the Engliſh Lord's Prayer, Creed, Ten Command- 
ments, and the Te Deum, into the ſame crawling meaſure: 
and he did the ſame by the firſt chapter of Ga. and the 
laſt chapter of Malachi, without half the deviations from 2g 
the text, which his lordſhip had been forced to make in cho 


almoſt every Pſalm. 8. 
HASTINGS (The Hon. WIIIIAM) a gentleman of at d 
very ſingular character, for the ſake of variety may claim ai !ong 


place in theſe memoirs. He livedin the year 1638, and h 


his quality, was ſon, brother and uncle, to the earls of Hun T 
tington. He was peradventure an original in our age, or u 0 1: 
ther, the copy of our ancient nobility, in hunting, not like 
warlike times. | the 


He 


He was very low, very firong, and very active, of a red- 
diſh flaxen hair; his cloaths green cloth, and never all worth, 
when new, five pounds. | 


* of a large park well ſtocked with deer, and near the houſe 
ed rabbets to ſerve his kitchen; many fiſh ponds ; great ſtore 
bly of wood and timber; a bowling green in it, Jong, but nar- 
Nas row, and full of high ridges; it being never levelled ſince it 
Dr. was plowed: they uſed round ſand bowls; and it had a 
ved banqueting houſe like a ſtand, a large one, built in a 
au- tree. | $2 | | | 1 
di. He kept all manner of ſport hounds, that run buck, fox, 
ol. hare, otter, and badger ; and hawks, long and ſhort wing d. 


ſal: He had all forts of nets for fiſh; he had a walk in the New 
in Foreſt; and in the manor of Chriſt Church; this laſt ſup- 
ions plied him with red deer, ſea and river fiſn. And indeed all 


non his neighbours grounds and royalties were free to him; who _ 


erto beſtowed all his time on theſe ſports, but what he borrowed, 
d in to careſs his neighbours wives and daughters; there being 
the not a woman, in all his walks, of the degree of a yeoman's 
the wife, and under the age of 40, but it was extremely her 
to 2 fault, if he was not intimately 'acquainted with her. This 
am- made him very popular; always ſpeaking kindly to the huſ- 
had band, brothers, or fathers; who was to boot, very welsome 
out to his houſe, whenever he came. PETS | | 

ntri- There he found beef, pudding, and ſmall beer, in great 


free · plenty; a houſe, not ſo neatly kept as to ſhame him, or his 


nim; WM duſty ſhoes; the great hall ſtrewed with marrow bones, full 
who MW of hawks perches, hounds, ſpaniels, and terriers ; the upper 
them Ml fide of the hall, hung with the fox ſkins of this and the laſt 


1and-Wl years killing, here and there a poll cat intermixed; game 


ure: keepers and hunters poles, in great abundance. 1 
d the The parlour was a great room as properly furniſhed. On 
from 2 great hearth, paved with brick, lay ſome terriers, and the 
ke in choiceſt hounds and ſpaniels. Seldom but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which were not to 

be diſturbed; he having always three or four attending him 

of dinner, and a little white round ſtick of fourteen inches 
aim i long, lying by his trencher, that he might defend ſuch meat 
as he had no mind to part with to them. + TOE 


or n bo lay his arrows, croſs-bows, ſtone-bows, and other ſuch 


ble 


His houſe was perfectly of the old faſhion, in the midſt 


The windows, which were very large, ſerved for places 


like accoutrements. The corners of the room, full of 


the beſt choſe hunting and hawking poles, An oyſter _ 
5 | .N3 | ta | 


$ Nr 


* 


— 
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kable at the lower end; which was of conſtant . twice a 
day, all the year round. For he never failed to eat oyſters, be- 


fore dinner and ſupper, thro” all ſeaſons: the neighbouring 
- town of Pool ſupplied him with them. 


The upper part of the room had two ſmall tables and a2 
deſk, on the one fide of which was a church bible, and, on 
the other, the book of martyrs. On the tables were Hawks 


- hoods, bells and ſuch like; two or three old green hats, 


with their crowns thruſt in, ſo as to hold ten or a dozen 


dever came thence but in ſingle glaſſes, that being the rule 
of the houſe exactly obſerved. For he never exceeded in 
drink, or permitted it. 


eggs, which were of a pheaſant kind of poultry,which he took 
much care of, and fed himſelf. Tables, dice, cards, and 
- boxes, were not wanting. In the whole of the deſk were 
ſtore of tobacco pipes that had been uſed. 

On one ſide of this end of the room, was the Jabs of a 
Eloſet, wherein ftood the ſtrong beer and the wine, which 


On the other ſide was the door into an old chapel, not MW t 
Uſed for devotion. The pulpit, as the ſafeſt place, was 7 
never wanting of a cold chine of beef, veniſon paſty, gam - d 
mon of bacon, or great apple pye, with thick cruſt extreme MW q 
baked, His table coft him not much, tho' it was good to t 
eat at. h 

His ſports ſupplied all but beef ard mutton ; except Fri MW t 

ys, when he had the beſt of ſalt fiſh, (as well as other ſu 
) he could get; and was the day his neighbours of beſt E 
2 moſt viſited him. He never wanted a London pud- i 
ding, and always ſung it in with, Ay pert eyes therein-a. be 
He drank a glaſs or two of wine at meals; very often 
ſyrup of gillyflowers, in his ſack ; and had always a tun glas W fic 
without feet, ftood by him, holding a pint of ſmall beer, de 
which he often ſtirred with rofemary, of 

He was well natured, but ſoon angry; ealling his ſervants br. 

baſtards and cuckoldly Thaves; ; in one of which he often ſpoke | he 


truth to his own knowledge, and ſometimes in both, though alr 
of the ſame man. He lived to be an hundred; never loſt his fhi 
 eye- -ſight, but always wrote and read without ſpeRacles ; MM me 
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and got on horſeback without help. Until paſt fourſcore, ¶ bil 
he rode to the death of a ſtag as well as any. Wh 


HASTINGS (The right hon. the late lady Fewkatid foll 
was by het mother grand daughter of Sir John Lewis of Led-W © 
_ in the edunty of York, Bart. one moiety and more oil 1 


e very large eſtate came to her by inheritance ; and 1 
| 0 


HASTINGS. 
for her father, Theophilus the ſeventh earl of Huntingdon, 
and ſo was lineally deſcended from an houſe, and family ſhi- 
ning in the pages of all our Engliſh hiſtory, and in era 
age down to the preſent, productive of great and illuſtriou: 
perſons ; all whoſe ſeveral virtues, ſo far as they were pro- 
per to be cultivated by her ſex, became united and centered 
in her ladyſhip. _ | 3 
There was a fine dawn of her future ſplendor, even in 
her moſt tender years. A ſweetneſs of countenance, ſome- 
thing in it great and ſomething lowly ; an ingenious tem- 
per, an aptneſs of underſtanding, a benevolent ſpirit, a flexi- 
bility of nature, a tractable will, a devout frame of mind, 
and an awful ſenſe of things relating to religion, were ob- 
ſerved of her in her firſt departures out of infancy,  _ 
The following remarkable circumſtance happened to her 
in her youth, A young lady of leſs ſeverity of manners 
than herſelf, invited her -once to an entertainment over a 
romance, and very dear did the pay for it, what evil tinc- 
tures ſhe took from it I cannot tell, but this I can, that the 
remembrance of it would now and then annoy her ſpirit 
down into declining life. The little elſe, after diligent en- 
quiry, that can be collected of her, to be inſerted here, is 
that ſhe affected privacy and retirement, and was much in 
her cloſet in holy employments; that in ſome conteſts be- 
tween the earl, her father, and lord Haſtings, her conduct was 
ſuch that ſhe preſerved the kindneſs and affection of both. 
Her ladyſhip's virtues ſhone out moſt conſpicuous after the 
death of her father and brother, by what has often in others 
been the extinction of virtue, the acceſſion of a large fortune. 
After this her ladyſhip reſided, for the moſt part, at Led- 
ſtone- houſe, where almoſt every eye beheld her with won- 
der; the upper part of mankind, by her friendſhip, were ſome 


of them charmed into virtue, others found their virtues 
brightened and improved ; the lower part were informed by 


her wiſdom, and, if they wanted them, cheriſhed by her 
alms. For the further improvement of her virtue, her lady- 
ſhip joined herſelf to the converſation of the moſt famous 


men of the age for piety and divine learning, viz. arch- 


biſhop Sharp, Dr. Lucas, Mr. Nelſon, &c. the laſt of 


whom (who was no flatterer of perſons of quality) in one of 


his letters to her, which yet remains, applied to her the 
following text, „many daughters have done virtuouſly, but 

e thou excelleſt them all.“ = 3 
Her ladyſhip's beauty, juſt height, and exact frame and 
compoſition, excelled by few; her appearance, addreſs, 
. N 4 motion 


HASTINGS. 


motion and manner, perhaps ſcarce equalled by any, and 
above all, her ſhining endowments, virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, attracted the affection of ſeveral of the nobility ; 
but ſhe choſe to continue in a fingle ſtate; upon one or both 
of theſe conſiderations (as tis thought) that being ſole miſ- 
treſs of her eſtate, ſhe might ſee that a wiſe and religious 
uſe was made of it; or probably, accounting that a ſingle 


life naturally led to greater perfection. She ſaw what a 


ſerviceable handmaid N was to religion, and upon 
that account, was a great, lover of it, and, indeed, was 
far from being without it herſelf. She was bleſſed with an 


acute penetration and ſound judgment, could compoſe 


well, and mark out the beauties, excellencies, errors and 
defects of any compoſition; and in practical divinity, and 
things pertaining to the direction of conſcience, ſhe rarely, 
or never made an erroneous determination ; nay,. ſo great 
was her ſkill in theſe matters, that once, in a tract ſubmit- 
ted to her judgment, ſhe detected an error, and a great 
one too, deeply covered under a ſingle word, which the 
author has often ſaid, would have eſcaped his own obſerva- 

tion as long as he lived. L l 
Her ladyſhip's attendance and apparel were ſuch as be- 
came her place and ftation ; ſhe begun every day with her 
private devotions, and was particularly careful that all her 
family ſhould be drawn together to prayers four times every 
day. She was firmly attached to the worſhip of the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and conſtantly attended 
at it; her talents for converſation were very great, and 
more in truth than ſhe would allow herſelf to uſe. At her 
table, her 'countenance was open and ſerene, her ſpeech 
ſoft and muſical, her language polite and ſeaſoned with ſalt; 
and as her houſe and table were generally adorned by ſome 
parts of her family; ſo ſhe made them all parts of herſelf, 
and embraced all her relations, according as they ſtood in 
the ſeveral degrees of blood, with true and tender affec- 
tion. But her more particular care was the ſtranger, the 
fatherleſs and widow, the needy, and him that had no 

helper. | 

Her ſtill larger applications were fixed penſions upon re- 
duced families, exhibitions to- ſcholars in the univerſities, 
the maintenance of her own charity ſchoo], contributions 
to others, diſburſements to the religious ſocieties for the 
propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts, and for pro- 
moting chriſtian knowledge at home; for the erection, de- 
| cora- 


coration, and augmentation of churches; free and fre- 


quent remiſſion of debts, in caſes of inſolvency, and all this 


out of an eſtate ſhort of 3000. per annum. = 
Her ladyſhip, in early life, got a contuſion upon her right 
breaſt, which left behind it a ſmall inward tumour, at- 


' tended with little or no diſturbance, and for that reaſon, 


probably not much regarded. This continued for many 


years, without any ſenſible encreaſe; when about twentʒ 


months before her death, it gave her cauſe of complaint; 


upon which application was made to a reverend gentleman, 
highly eminent for his ſkill in ſurgery, who upon ſight and 


examination, was clear in bis judgment, that there was ab- 
ſolute neceſſity the part affected ſhould be ſeparated from 


the body. Her ladyſhip underwent this painful operation 


with ſurpriſing patience and reſolution, ſhe ſhewed no re- 
luctancy, no ſtruggle or contention, or even any complaint 


did ſhe make, only indeed, towards the end of the opera- 


tion, ſhe drew ſuch a ſigh, as any compaſſionate reader may 
when he. hears this. After this fiery trial, her ladyſhip, 
ſooner. than was expected, got upon her feet, and with every 
improvement that could be made into the ſame tenor of 
life that had long ſubſiſted before. But the repoſe ſhe en- 
joyed, was but of very ſhort duration; her diſorder, re- 


preſſed only for a time, roſe up with new malignity, and 


her recovery was now intirely diſpaired of; yet, even in this 
dreadful criſis, ſhe preſerved her . uſual calmneſs and ſe- 
renity ; on this ſolemn occaſion ſhe convened her houſhold, 
to ſtrengthen and enforce whatever ſhe had before done or 


ſhewn them. by her dying counſels, and would have ex- 


tended this amazing care to the whole village, had ſhe not 
been reſtrained by the phyſician. | en 
Her character in miniature, is this, She was a lady of 
the exaCteſt breeding, of fine intellectual endowments, filled 
with divine wiſdom, renewed in the fpirit of her mind, fired 
with the love of her creator, a friend to ail the world, mor- 


' tified in ſoul and body, and to every thing that is earthly, 
and a little lower than the angels. 


Her character is drawn in the Tatler, number forty-two, 


under the name of Aſpaſia. | | 
She was born in 1682, and died Dec. 22, 1739, a pattern 


to ſucceeding ages, of all that is good, and all that is great. 
Amongſt her other almoſt innumerable charities and bene- 
factions, ſhe gave her manor of Wheldale'to the provoſt and 
ſcholars of queen's college, Oxford, for the maintaining and 


qualifying for the miniſtry, five poor ſcholars, to be elected 


by 


135 
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9 lot from eight principal ſchools, in the counties of York, 
Veſtmorland and Cumberland, wy. 


Account of HENRY (PII Ir) one of the fathers of nonconformity, 


the life and Or, as he was called, the good, the heavenly Mr. Henry, was 


_ born at Whitehall, in the year 1631: his father, John 
Henry, — Henry, was page of the back ſtairs, to the king's ſecond ſon, 
Mathew James duke of York. When he was about twelve years old 
— he was admitted into Weſtminſter ſchool, under Mr, Thomas 
the goſpel in Vincent, then uſher, very diligent in his buſineſs, but who 
Cheſter, prieved fo much at the dulneſs and non-proficiency of many 
| — 2 of bis ſcholars, that he fell into a conſumption, and was ſaid 
3765, to be Hilled with falſe Latin. A while after, he was taken 
a great favourite, and was employed by him, with ſome 
others, in collecting materials for that excellent Greek 
grammar he afterwards publiſhed. 5 
. Soon after the civil wars broke out, there was a daily morn- 
| Ing lecture, ſet up at the Abbey church, by the aſſembly of 
divines. His pious mother requeſted Dr. Buſby to give her 
fon leave to attend this, and likewiſe took him with her 
every Thurſday to Mr. Caſe's lecture, at St. Martin's; and 
to the monthly faſts at St. Margarets, where the houſe of 
commons attended, and where the ſervice was carried on 
with great ſtrictneſs and folemnity, from eight in the morn- 
ing till four in the evening. In theſe, as he himſelf hath 
recorded it, he had often fweet meltings of ſoul. 
He was choſen from Weſtminſter to Chriſt-church in 
Oxford, Where he was admitted a ftudent in the year 1648, 
and vigoroufly applied himſelf to the proper ſtudies of the 
place. When he had compleated his maſter's degree, he 
was entertained in the family of judge Puleſton, at Emeral 
in Flintſhire, to take the overſight of his fons, and to preach 


at Worthenbury. He was ordained to the work of the miniſ- 


try in this place, in the year 1657, according to the known 
directory of the aſſembly of divines, and the common uſage 
of the preſpyterians. | 
He ſoon after married the only daughter and heireſs of 
Mr. Daniel Mathews, of Broad-Oak, near Whitchurch, 
by whom he became poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate, When 
the king and epifcopacy were reſtored, he refuſed to con- 
form, was ejected, and retired with his family to Broad-Oak. 
Here and in this neighbourhood, he ſpent the remainder 
of his life, about twenty-eight years, relieving the poor, 
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into the upper ſchool, under Dr. Bufby, with whom he was 
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employing the induſtrious, inftruting the ignorant, and 

exerciſing every opportunity of doing good. 6.21 
His moderation in his non-conformity, was eminent 'and 
_ exemplary ; and upon all occaſions he bore teſtimony againſt 


4 | uncharitable and ſchiſmatical ſeparation. In church-govern» 

G ment, he deſired and wiſhed for archbiſhop Uſher's reduction 

of epiſcopacy. He thought it lawful to join in the common» 

h prayer in the public aſſemblies z which, during the time of his 

, ſilence and reftraint, he conſtantly attended with his family, 

, with reverence and devotion. | 7 3882 47 

y Upon the whole, his character feems to have been highly 

1 exemplary and praiſe-worthy. And it may be afked, as doctor 

1 Buſby did, the firſt time he waited upon him after he was 

* turned out by the act of uniformity, Mbat made him a non- 

4 conformiſt ? the reaſon which he. principally inſiſted on, 

N which might certainly influence an honeſt and worthy mind, 

| was, that he could not ſubmit to be re-ordained. He was 

. ſo well ſatisfied with his call to the miniftry, and ſolemn 

f ordination to it, by the laying on the hands of the preſbytery z 

r that he durſt not do that which looked like a renunciation of 

* it, as null and ſinful; and would at leaſt be a tacit invali- 

4 dating and condemning all his adminiſtrations. e | 

x After the revolution, when the act of indulgence paſſed, 

A deſpairing to ſee an accommodation, he kept a meeting at 

5 Broad- Oak, and preached to a congregation in a barn. 

, HENRY (MaTTHEw) an eminent diſſenting teacher, and Account of 
n voluminous writer, was the ſon of the foregoing, and born the life and 
, in the year 1662. He continued under his father's — 
0 and care, till he was about eighteen years of age, and had by W. T. 
1e the greateſt advantages of his education from him, both in London, 
at divine and human literature. He was very expert in the z me, 1716. 
h learned languages, eſpecially in the Hebrew, which had 

E been made familiar to him from his childhood; and from 

'n fiſt to laſt, the ſtudy of the ſcriptures was his moſt delight- 

'e ful employment. For further improvement, he was placed 

, under the care of Mr. Thomas Doolittle, in the year 1680, 

of WM who then kept an academy at Iflington. He was after- 

b, wards entered in Gray's Inn for the ſtudy of the law; where 

en he went on with his uſual diligence, and became acquainted 

n- with the civil law, and the municipal law of his own coun- 

k, try. His proficiency was ſoon obſerved, and it was the 

er opinion of thoſe who knew him, that his great induſtry, 

I, quick apprehenſion, tenacious memory, and ready utterance, 


ms | would 


9386 HN RI G8. 
But he ſtuck to his firſt reſolution of making divinity his 
ſtudy and buſineſs, and attended the moſt celebrated preach- 
ers about the town; and, as an inſtance of his judgment, 
he was beſt pleaſed with Dr. Stillingfleet for his ſerious prace 


tical preaching; and with Dr. Tillotſon, for his admirable 


ſermons againſt popery, at his lectures at Lawrence Jury. 
In the year 1686, he returned into the country, and 
preached ſeveral times as a candidate for the miniftry with 
ſuch ſucceſs and approbation, that the congregation at Cheſ- 
ter invited him to be their paſtor. To this place he was or- 
dained in the year 1587, where he lived about twenty-five 


years, faithfully and laboriouſſy diſcharging the duties of his 


office, and greatly eſteemed and loved by his people. He 
had ſeveral calls from London, which he conftantly de- 
clined ; but was at. laſt prevailed upon to accept a very 
important and unanimous one from Hackney. He died in 
the year 1714 at Nantwich, of an apoplectic fit, upon a 
journey, and was interred at Trinity church in Cheſter. 
He was univerſally lamented; every pulpit of the diſſen- 
ters gave notice of the great breach that was made upon the 
church of God; every ſermon was a funeral ſermon for 
Mr. Henry. The writings he publiſhed, befides ſeveral 
ſingle ſermons, are, 22725 | | 
1. A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Schiſm, 1689. 
2. The Life of Mr. Philip Henry, 1696. 
3. A Scripture Catechiſm, 1702. 
4. Family Hymns, 1702. 
5. The Communicant's Companion, 704. 
6. Four Diſcourſes againſt Vice and Immorality, 1705. 
7. A Method for Prayer, 1710. OT 
8. Directions for daily Communion with God, 1712. 


9. Expoſitions of the Bible, in 5 vol. fol. 


Warkin- HERRING (Dr. Thou As) was the ſon of the reverend 


fon's r Mr. John Herring, rector of Walſoken, in Norfolk, at 


dotes of 
eminent and Which place he was born, 1693. He was educated at Wiſ- 


illuſtrious bech ſchool, in the Iſle of Ely, and at Jeſus college in Cam- 


| — bridge, where he was entred 1710. He was choſen fellow 
the Annual of Corpus -Chriſti. college in 17163 and continued a tutor 


— for there upwards of ſeven years. He entred into prieſt's orders 
753. in 171%, and was ſucceflively miniſter of Great Shelford, 


Stow cum Qui, and Trinity in Cambridge. 55 
| ” n 


would have rendered him very eminent in that profeſiion. | 


L 
In 1722, Dr. Fleetwood, biſhop of Ely, made him bis 


Chaplain, and ſoon after preſented him to Rettindon in 


Eſſex, and to the rectory of Barly in Hertfordſhire. On the 
death of Dr. Lupton, in 1726, the honourable ſociety of 
Lincoln's Inn choſe him their preacher; and about the ſame 


time he took his doctor's degree, and was appointed chap- 


lain in ordinary to his majeſty. In 1731 he was preſented 
to the rectory of Blechingly in Surry; and towards the cloſe 
of the year, promoted to the deanery of Rocheſter. In 
1737, he was conſecrated biſhop of Bangor; and in 1743. 
tranſlated to the archiepifcopal ſee of York, on the demiſe 
of Dr. Blackburn, 5 

When the rebellion broke out in Scotland, and the 
highlanders defeated the king's troops at Preſton-Pans, the 
archbiſhop removed the general panic, and awakened the 
nation from its lethargy. He convened the nobility, gen- 
try, and clergy of his dioceſe, and addreſſed them in a no- 
ble ſpeech, which had ſuch an effect upon his auditory, that 
a ſubſcription enſued to the amount of 40,0007. and the 
example was ſucceſsfully followed by the nation in ge- 
ner al. | | ; ; | | 
On the death of Dr. Potter, in 1747, he was tranſlated 


to the ſee of Canterbury. In the year 1753, he was ſeized 


with a violent fever, which brought him to the brink of 
the grave; and though he did in ſome meaſure recover, 
yet from that time he might be rather ſaid to Janguiſh, than 
to live. He retired to Croydon, declined all public buſi- 


neſs, and ſaw little other company than his relations and 


particular friends. io 
After languiſhing about four years, he expired March 
the thirteenth, 1757; and agreeable to the expreſs direction 
of his will, was interred in a private manner, in the vault 
of Croydon church. He expended upwards of 6000. in 
repairing and adorning the palaces and gardens of Lambeth 
and Croydon. He poſſeſſed the virtues of public and pri- 
vate life in a moſt eminent degree, and was a true friend 
to civil and religious liberty. | e 
In the year 1763, a volume of his Sermons on Public Oc- 


ca ſſons, was printed; which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of 
unaffected piety and benevolence : and the profits of the 


edition were given to the treaſurer of the London infirma- 
ry for the uſe of that excellent charity. There is inſerted 
in the preface, a beautiful elegy, ſacred to his memory, 
by the reverend Mr. Fawkes. | | 
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HERVEY ( 3 2 = divine of Fo virtws and 
piety, was born at Hardingſtone, in Northamptonſhire, in 
the Year 1714, and had his education at the grammar 


ſchool at Northampton, and at Lincoln College in Oxford. 
After a reſidenge of ſeven years, he left the univerſity and 
became in 17 36 curate to his father, then poſleſſed of the 


living of Weſton Favell. He was afterwards curate at Bid- 
deſord, and other places in the Weſt, where he lived ſeveral 
years greatly beloved by the people, and laid the plan of 
his meditations, and probably wrote ſome of them. 

In the year 1750, at his father's death, he ſucceeded to 
the livings of Weſton and Collingtree, which being within 


ſive miles of each other, he attended alternately with his 


curate, till his ill health confined him to Weſton, where 
he afterwards. conſtantly refided, and diligently purſued his 
Jabours both in his miniſterial office and in his ſtudy, as long 
as poſſible, under the diſadvantage of a weak conſtitution of 
body, He died on Chriſtmas day 1758, in the 45th year of 
his age. - His charity was remarkable. 

It was always his deſire to die juſt even with the world, 


- and to be, as he called it, his own executor. His fund almoſt 


expired with his life ; what little remained, he defired might 
be given in warm cloathing to the poor in that ſevere ſea- 
ſon. In point of learning, tho* not in the firſt claſs of 
ſcholars, yet he was far from being deficient. He was ma- 
ſter of the three learned languages, and well read in the 
claflics, of which the bible was his particular favourite. But 
for a more minute account of every part of his character, 
we mult refer the reader to his life prefixed to his letters pub- 
liſhed in two vol. 8vo. 


His other writings are, | 
. Meditations and Contemplations; containing Meditations 
among the tombs 3 Reflections on a Flower Garden; and a De- 


ſcant en Creation, in 8v0. 1746. 


He ſold the copy, after it had paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
tions; which ſale, and the profits of the former impreſſions, 
amounted to about 7ool. the whole of which he gave in 
charity, ſaying, that as providence had bleſſed bis attempt, 
he thought himſelf bound to relieve his fellow creatures with 
it, It has gone through ſeventeen editions, 

2. Contemplations on the Night and ſtarry Heavens ; . 4 
Winter Piece, in 8uo. 1747. 

Both theſeſhave been turned into blank verſe, in imitation 
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of Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, by Mx. T. Newcomb, and 
publiſhed in two vol. 12mo. | 


3. Remarks on Lord B olingbroke s Letters on the Study end | 


Uſe of Hiſtory, ſo far as they relate to the Hiſtory of the Old 
- ar 4 Sc. in a Letter to a Lady of Quality, 8vs. 
I 
_ Theron and Aſpalio ; or, a Series of Dialogues and Let- 
ters on the age important Subjefts, i in three vol, d voc and 120, 
I 

Fs hath gone through ſeven editions. Some of the prin- 
cipal points which Mr. Hervey endeavours to vindicate, illu · 
ſtrate and apply in this work, are the following: The beauty 
and excellency of the ſcriptures: The ruin and. depravity of 
buman nature: It's happy recovery founded on the attone- 
ment, and effected by the Spirit of Chriſt. But the grand 
article is, the imputed righteon/neſs of Chriſt; his notion of 


which hath been objected to, and wrote againſt by ſe- 


veral. 


The monthly reviewers obſerve upon the performance i in 1 Monthly * 
general, that whoever peruſes 1 it with attention, and without view, v. 12. 


prejudice, will find in it all the marks of a benevolent and p- 384 


well diſpoſed mind, greatly concerned for the advancement 
of the intereſt of virtue and religion. The deſcriptive part 


of the work is in many places entertaining and ingenious. 


The: author diſcovers an extreme fondneſs for the beautzes of 


nature, takes great pleaſure in delineating and explaining 


them, and endeavours to lead the minds of his readers from 
the conſideration of them, to the contemplation of their di- 
vine author, and the methods of his providential government 
and adminiſtration, 

He introduces moſt of TH dialogues with 3 of ſome 
of the amiable ſcenes of the creation. To diverſify the work 
too, ſhort ſketches of philoſophy are occaſionally introduced, 


eaſy to be underſtood, and calculated to entertain the i * | 


nation, as well as to improve the heart, 
5. Some Sermons, the third Edition publiſhed after his Death, 
1759. 
6. An Edition of Fenks's Meditations, with a frrong recome 
mendatory Preface, 1757. 


7. A recommendatory reface to Burnham's pious Memoriate, 5 


Publiſhed in 175 3, vo. 
In the younger part of bis life he wrote fame copies of 


verſes, which ſhewed no contemptible genius for poetry, but | 
1 


_ were ſuppreſſed by his own deſire. 


HOADLEY, 


 HOADLEY (BENIAUIx, Bp.) was the fon of the Rer. 
Mr. Samuel Hoadley, who kept a private ſchool many years, 
and was afterwards maſter of the public grammar ſchool at 
Norwich. He was born at Weſterham in Kent, Nov. 14. 
x676. His academical education he had at Catherine Hall 
in' Cambridge, where he was entered 1692, and afterwards 
became a fellow of that ſociety. He was choſen lecturer of 
St. Mildred in the Poultry in 1701, and three years after- 
wards was preferred to the rectory of St. Peter le Poor in 
London. Ene 8 e enten * 

In the year 1706, he publiſhed ſome remarks on the late 
Bp. Atterbury's ſermon at the funeral of Mr. Bennet; and 
two years afterwards Exceptions againſt another ſermon by the 


fame author, on the power of Charity to cover Sin. 


In 170, a diſpute aroſe between theſe two learned com- 
batants, concerning the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, occaſi- 
oned by a work of Mr, Hoadley's, entitled, The Meaſures of 


Obedience; ſome poſitions in which Dr. Atterbury endea. 
voured to confute in his excellent Latin ſermon preached 
that year before the London clergy. Mr. Hoadley ſignalized 


himſelf in ſo eminent a degree in this debate, that the hon. houſe 
of commons gave him a particular mark of their regard, by 
repreſenting in an addreſs to the queen, the ſignal ſervices 
he had done to the cauſe of civil and religious liberty. At this 
time when his principles were unpopular, and the fury of 
party virulence ſeemed to be let looſe upon him, Mrs, How- 
land ſpontaneouſly preſented him to the rectory of Streatham 

in Surry, | 
Soon after King George the Fitſt's acceſſion to the 
throne, the abilities and attachment of Dr. Hoadley were 
properly regarded, and he was made biſhop of Bangor in 
1715, which ſee, however, as Whiſton very juſtly objects 
againſt him, he never viſited. He ſtill on the contrary re- 
mained in town, preaching againſt what he conſidered as 
the inveterate errors of the clergy ; and among other diſ- 
courſes he made upon .this occaſion, one was upon theſe 
words, My Kingdom is not of this World, This diſcourſe 
produced the famous Bangorian controverſy, as it was called, 
which employed the preſs for ſuch a number of years, and 
almoſt divided the opinions of all the clergy, who em- 

braced ont fide or the other in this famous diſpute. 
Tbe manner in which he explained the text was, that the 
Clergy had no pretenſions to any temporal juriſdictions; but this 
was 


© reer 
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was anſwered with great vehemence by Dr. Snape; and in 
the courſe of the debate, the argument inſenſibly changed from 
the rights of the clergy to that of princes, in the govern- 


ment of the church. Doctot Hadley ſtrenuouſſy maintained 


that temporal princes had a right to govern in eccleſiaſtical 
polities, and by this means he drew on himſelf the Indigpation 
of almoſt all the clergy. But according to the old adage, it. 
might be ſaid of him, that he was zec pluribus impar; he al- 
moſt ſingly oppoſed them all in the beginning, and every day 
ſome new reinforcements came in to him, of that body of 
the clergy who were at firſt neuter in the debate, but were at 
length convinced by the cogency of his arguments, and the 


extent of his learning. | 


He had ſcarce time left for triumph in this debate, when 


he was involved in another with Dr. Hare, upon the nature 


of prayer: he maintained that a calm, rational, and diſpaſſi- 
onate manner of offering up our prayers to heaven, was 


the moſt acceptable method of addreſs. Doctor Hare, on the 
contrary, inſiſted, that the fervour of zeal was what added 


merit to the ſacrifice; and that prayer, without warmth, and 
without coming from the heart, was of no avail. This dif- 
pute, like the former, once more excited a ferment among 
the clergy, which however, hath long ſince ſubſided, _ 

From the biſhoprick of Bangor he was tranſlated to the fee 
of Hereford in 1725 ; to that of Saliſbury in 1733 z and to 


that of Wincheſter in 17 34, and publiſhed his Plain Account 


of the Sacrament. He had a part of his latter years embar- 


raſſed by one of the vileſt inſtances of ingratitude, that hath 


perhaps ever been heard of, bp 
A French. prieſt, who pretended to abjure his religion, 


was taken under the protection of this biſhop, with no other 
recommendation than that of his neceſſities. He by ſome 


means or other happened to avail himſelf of the biſhop's 
name, and a note of ſome thouſand pounds was placed before 
it: this note was offered in payment; but the biſhop denied 
it to be his. This naturally brought it before a court of ju- 


ſtice, and there it appeared that the note was a piece of 
[groſs impoſition. e ; 1 


The delinquent had next recourſe to a pamphlet to vin- 
dicate himſelf, in which he arraigns the biſhop as a drunkard, 
and alledges that this note was had of him when he was in 


tink, To this calumny the biſhop made a full and nervous 
anſwer, in which he expoſes the falſhood of the objector, and 
wers upon his ſacred calling, that he never was drunk in his 


Vor. X II. O | whole. 


5 HOAD LEV. 
Tele life; the world, with becoming ardour, embraced his 
7 


fence, and before he died, he had the happineſs to find 

imſelf perfectly acquitted even of any ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
charge. He-died on the 17th of April, 1761, aged 8; 
yea | N q 5 


As a writer, he poſſeſſed uncommon talents ; his greateſt 


| 
jefect was in his ftile, extending his periods to a diſagreea- 
ble length, for which Mr. Pope has thus recorded him? 
 ——— —- Swift for cloſer ſtyle, "> oh e 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile. | i 
As to his character, he was ey facetious, eaſy, and : 
complying, fond of company, from which however he would { 
frequently retire, for the purpoſes of ſtudy or devotion; 1 
happy in every place, but peculiarly ſo in his own family, : 
Where he took all opportunities of inſtructing by his influence 1 
n F e Io Haw 
It would far exceed the limits of our ſcanty page to name 1 
all the pamphlets and tracts he wrote; but a compleat ca. y 


alogue of them may be found under his article in the ſup- 


ement to the Biog. Britannica, | 


 HOADLEY (BENJAMIN) eldeſt fon of the foregoing, ” 
was born Feb. 10, 1706, was educated at Dr. Newcome's 
at Hackney, and was admitted a penſioner in Bennet Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1722, under the tuition of Dr. Herring, Ja 
afterwards the worthy archbiſhop. He took his degree in 
9 2 and particularly applied to mathematical and philo- 1 
ophical ſtudies. He was made fellow of the royal ſociety 5 
when very young; and had the honour of being made , 
known to the learned world as a philoſopher, by a letter fron . 


the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke to Mr. Benjamin Hoadley, F. R. ö. ** 
occaſioned by the preſent Controverſy among the Mathematician W * 
concerning the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies nM . 
Mation. He was made "regiſter of Hereford while his father MW ut 
filled that ſee ; and was early appointed phyſician to his ma- qu 
jet houſhold. After having married two wives, he died tak 
without iſſue, in his father's life time, at his houſe at Chelſea, 3 
Aug. 10, 1757. pie . =o 
His writings are, 1 Hs 
1. Three Lotters on the Organs of Reſpiration ; to which i and 
added, an Appendix, containing Remarks on dome Experiments 5 ady 
Dr. Houſton, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tran/a/tions, 1790 e 
in 410. 1740. 8 TILES ons 


2. Oratio Anniverſaria in Theatro Col. Med. Londin, r | 
Herveii inſtituto habita die 18mo. Of. 1742, . „ 

3. The Stfpicious Huſband, a Comedy, 17497. 

The ſcene of this favourite play, lies in London, the tine 
about thirty fix hours: The character of Ranger in it, tho? my "wand 
not new, is abſolutely well drawn, and is a perfect portrait bouſe. b. 2. 
of the lively, honeſt, and undeſigning rake of the preſent ſub. art. 
age. Clarinda is an amiable, lively and honeſt coquet; 
and Strictland copied from Johnſon's Kitely, has ſome ſcenes, 
in which the agitations of a weak mind, affected with the 
4 _ tormenting of all "paſſions, Jealouſy, are well expreſ- 

4. Obſervations an a Series of Electrical Experiments, by Dr. 
45 Hoadley and Mr. Whifton, F. R. S. 4to. 1756. 


_= 0 OY. 


J. A late elegant writer of an hiſtorical account of all the 

r dramatic writers, ſays, The doctor was in his private cha- 11. 
rafter, an amiable humane man, and an agreeable ſprightly 

5 companion: in his profeſſion, he was learned and judicious 3 


and as a writer, there needs no farther teſtimony to be borne 
15 to his merit, than the very pleaſing comedy he has left be- 

hind him, and which, whenever repreſented, continually af- 
fords freſh pleaſure to the audience. 


Nl, _ HOFFMAN (Freperic) a famous phyſician, was born 
20 at Magdebourg in the year 1660. Learning, and particu- 
4* larly medicinal ſcience ſeems to have been hereditary in his 
* family; and he learned phyſic, anatomy, and chymiſtry from 
55 his father Andrew Hoffman without any trouble, as he tauglit 


4 i them to others. The other parts of a learned education he 
had at the univerſities of Jena and Erfurth, under thoſe emi- 


74 nent men, Cafpar Cramer, Schmidius and Weigelius, com- 
1 monly called the archimedes of Jena. 


The moſt remarkable incidents of his life are, his journey 
aher into Holland and England, where he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Paul Herman, and Robert Boyle, — his never 
died faking any fees, as he was ſupported by an annual ſtipend ; 
elles his curing thoſe great perſonages of inveterate diſeaſes, the 
" "I <mprefs, the emperour Charles VI and Frederic I. king of 
Pruſſia. To theſe we may add, that he firſt taught that ac 
% and mineral waters might be drank with milk with ſafety and 
ws advantage, which phyſicians before had generally reckoned 
n "| pernicious :— that he firſt diſeovered the virtues of Selters 
7 and Lauchſtad waters in preventing and curing ſtubborn gil. 
Ora ales 3 and that he prepared and recommended an acid ca- 
4 1 | | O 2 thartie 
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thartic ſalt from the waters of Sedlic, which was commonly 


uſed in Germany. He ſurvived his eightieth year., 
His phyſico- medical works, which are in great eſteem, 


were publiſhed in 6 vol. folio, at Geneva, 1740. 


2 HOGARTH (WitLian) an ingenious painter who 


makes the ſubje of this ſlight memoir, was one of thoſe 
whoſe life affords little variety to the hiſtorian, and whoſe 
chief hiſtory lies in that of his own productions. 

Mr. Hogarth was born in London, in the pariſh of St. Bar- 
tholomew; to which he was afterwards, as far as lay in his 
power, a benefactor. His father, being one of the lower or- 
der of tradeſmen, had no higher views for his ſon, than bind- 
ing him apprentice to an engraver of pewter pots, which, it 
muſt be owned, is, of all the ſpecies of the painting art the 
loweſt. In this humble fituation Hogarth wrought through 


his apprenticeſhip, and ſeemed, thro' the whole of his time, 
to have no higher views than thoſe of his contemptible em- 


ployment. | 

Dona leaving his apprenticeſhip, he reſolved upon higher 
aims, and purſued every method of improving himſelf in the 
art of drawing, of which his former maſter had given him 
but a very rude conception. The ambition of the poor is 
ever productive of diſtreſs; ſo it was with Hogarth, who, 
while he was furniſhing the materials for his ſubſequent ex- 
cellence, felt all the contempt which indigence could pro- 
duce. I have heard it from an intimate friend of his, that 
being one day arreſted for ſo trifling a ſum as twenty ſhil- 


lings, and being bailed by one of his friends, in order to be 


revenged of the woman who arreſted him (for it was his land- 
lady) he drew her picture as ugly as poſſible, or as painters 
expreſs it, in caricatura; and in that ſingle figure gave marks 
of the dawn of ſuperior genius. | 

How long he continued in this ſtate of indigence and ob- 


ſcurity, we cannot learn; but the firſt piece in which he di- 


ftinguiſhed himſelf as a painter, was in the Figures of the 
Wandſworth Aſſembly, Theſe are drawn from the life, and 
without any circumſtances of his burleſque manner. The 
faces are ſaid to be extremely like, and the colouring is ra- 
ther better than in ſome of his beſt ſubſequent pieces. But we 
muſt obſerve in general of this excellent painter, that his co- 


louring is dry and diſpleaſing, and that he could never get rid 


of the appellation of a maneriſt, which was given him early 


in life. His next piece was probably that excellent picture uo 
„ ME ye | the 
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the Pool of Betheſda, which he preſented to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hoſpital, in which pariſh, as we have already ſaid, he 
was born. | 7% 5 5 

We have hitherto only ſeen him in grave hiſtory paint- 


ings; a walk in which he has many competitors ; but he | 


ſoon launched out into an unbeaten track, in which he ex- 
celled all that ever came before, or have ſince ſucceeded him. 
His being firſt employed to draw deſigns for a new edition 
of Hudibras, was the inlet to his future excellence in the 
burleſque. We mean in his life pictures, for ſuch we will 
venture to call them, It is unjuſt to give theſe the charac- 
ter either of burleſque or groteſque pieces, ſince both the one 
and the other convey to us a departure ſrom nature, to Which 
Hogarth almoſt always ſtrictly adhered. That work of this 
kind, which firſt appeared, was his Harlot s Progreſs. The 
ingenious Abbe Du Bos has often complained, that no hiſtory ' 
painter of his time went through a ſeries of actions, and thus, 
like an hiſtorian, painted the ſucceflive fortune of an hero, 
from the cradle to the grave. What Du Bos wiſhed to ſee 
done, Hogarth performed. He launches out his young ad- - 
venturer a ſimple girl upon the town, and conducts her thro? - 
all the viciflitudes of wretchedneſs to a premature death. This 
was painting to the reaſon and to the heart; none had evet 
before made the art ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality - 
and inſtruction; a book like this is fitted to every ſoil and 
every obſerver, and he that runs may read. LISLE 
The Rake's Progreſs ſucceeded the former, which, though 
not equal to it, yet came ſhort only of that ſingle excellence; 
no other could come near him in that way. His great ex- 
cellence conſiſted in what we may term the furniture of his: 
pieces; for as in ſublime ſubjects, and hiſtory: pieces, the 
fewer little circumſtances there Are to divide the ſpeQator's 
attention from the principal figure, is reckoned a merit; ſo 
in life painting, the greater variety there is of thoſe little do- 
meſtic images, gives the whole a greater degree of force 
and reſemblance. Thus in the Harlet's Progreſs we are not 
diſpleaſed with James Dalton's wig box, on the bed teſter, 


in her lodgings in Drury Lane; particularly too if it be re- 


membered that this James Dalton was a noted highwayman of 
that time. In the pieces of Marriage Alamode, what can be 
more finely or ſatirically conceived, than his introducing. a a 
pouty lord, who carries his pride even into his infirmities, 
and has his very crutches marked with a coronet. 
MR <4) " "OFF But 
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But a comment or panegyric on pictures, is of all ſub. 
jects the moſt diſpleaſing; and, yet the life before us offers 


very little elſe. We may indeed, in the manner of Bio- 
graphers, obſerve, that he travelled to Paris for improve- 


ment; but ſcarce any circumſtance remains by which he was 


diſtinguiſhed i in this journey from the reſt of mankind, who 

— thitber without deſign, and return without remark. Per- 

bis general character of the French may be thought 

. — remembering; which was that their houſes were gilt 
ad b——t. 

- About the year 1750, he publiſhed his Analyſis of Beauty, 


| Which, tho” it was ſtrongly oppoſed, yet was replete with 


thoſe ſtrokes which ever characteriſe the works of genius. In 


this performance he ſhews, by a variety of examples, that 


round ſwelling figures are moſt pleaſing to the eye; and the 
truth of his opinion bas of late ag further confirmed by 


an ingenious writer on the ſame ſubj 


Eittle elſe remains of the cirewmilences; of this admirable 
ads: life, except his late conteſt with. Mr. Churchill: the 
cildetearey of this are too recent in every memory to be 
repeated. It is well known that both met at Weſtminſter 
Hall; Hogarth, to catch a ridiculous likeneſs of the poet; 
and Churchill to furniſh a natural deſcription of the painter, 


| Hogarth's picture of Churchill was but little efteemed, and 
Churchill's letter to Hogarth has died with the ſubject ; ſome 


pretend, however, to ſay, that it broke the latter's heart; 
but this we can, from good authority, ſay is not true; in- 


deed: the report falls of itſelf; for we may as well ſay, that 


Hogarth's pencil was as efficacious: as the poet's pens ſince 
neue long ſurvived the conteſt. = 


+ exaft. LIST of: the Paix. 18, with the Prices of each. 


. . d. 

A Frontifpiece — a 9 3 0 

. Harlot's progreſs, in ix ids — 1 0 
Ne Rake's progreſs, in 8 prints — 2 0 
3. Marriage a- la · mode, in fix prints 1 1 6 
4. Four times of the day, in four prints 6 0 
5. Before and after, in two print: — 0 5 0 
5 Midnight converſation — 9 5 0 
— poet — — — O 3 0 

9. 2 fair ——— — 0 0 
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10. Mr. Garrick in the character of K. Richard 


no FA SO. 


the IIId. + | 
11. Calais, or the roaſt beef of Old England 
12. Paul before Felix 
13. Ditto, with alterations — 
14. Moſes brought to Pharaoh's An! t 
15. March to Finchley | — 
16. Strolling actreſſes dreſſing in a barn 5 
17. Four prints of an election 3 
18, Biſhop of Wincheſter 
19. The effects of idlenefs and induſtry, cxtdiphs | 
"fied in the conduct of two fellow apprentices, 
in twelve prints | — 
20. Lord Lovat — * 
21, Sleeping congregation — 
22. Country inn yard — 
23. Paul before Felix, in the manner of Rembrandt 
24. Various characters of heads, in five groupes 
25. Columbus breaking the egg — 
26, The bench — 
Beer ſtreet and Gin. lane, two prints 
x Four ftages of cruelty, four prints 
29. Two prints of an invaſion „ 
30. A cock match nn, © 1, —_— 
31. The five orders of perriwigs — 
32. The medley — „ 
33. The times | 
34 Mr, Wilkes — — 
Our painter alſo engraved the figure of the late 
Mr. Charles Churchill the fatiriſt. There was 
it ſeems ſome quarrel between the painter and 
the poet, who publiſhed a poem upon Hogarth, . 
in which he has done juſtice to him as a pain- _ 
ter, but drawn his character as a man quite 
outre, This poem has died with the ſubject, 
and Hoearth's piQure of CINE was "but 
little eſteemed, 
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35. Tbe bruiſer 9 — = „ 1 6 


# It is faid that Mr. Duncomb of [þ This piece, for PE court pique 
Yorkſhire gave him. 200l. for this. or diſappointment, is inſcribed to the 
Garrick is repreſented in the tent king of Pruſſia, an encourager of ſciences, 
ſcene, It is now at the Foundling hoſpital. 

] He preſented the original painting 5 This print l Churchill 
to the Foundling hoſpital, of which in the figure of a boar · . 
be was a governor. 
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35. Fins _ — 00 2 6 
To which may be added, the author's treatiſe, 
entitled, 2 Th tes 

The Analyſis of Beauty, in 4to. with two explana- 
tory prints | 7, d. 1s 0 


N. B. In this catalogue is omitted his famous Sigiſmunda 
weeping over her lover's heart. . 


Life of lors HOLT (Sir Jonx) knight, lord chief juſtice of the court 
r king's bench, in the reign of king William; was the 
— We eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Holt, knight, ſerjeant "at law. 
| He was born at Thame in Oxfordſhire, in the year 
1642, and educated at Abingdon ſchool, while his father 
was recorder of that town. He became a gentleman com- 
moner of Oriel college, Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. 
Francis Barry. £ | 
In the year 1658, he entered himſelf of Gray's Inn be- 
fore he took a degree, ſometime after which he was called 
to the bar, where he appliea himſelf with ſuch great. in- 
duſtry to the ſtudy of the common law, that he ſoon be- 
came a very eminent barriſter. In the reign of James the 
ſecond. he was made recorder of London, which office he 
diſcharged with much candour and applauſe for about a year 
and a half; but refuſing to give his hand towards the taking 
away the teſt, and to expound the law according to the 
king's deſign, he was put out of his place. | 
In the year 1686 he was called to the degree of a ſerjeant 
at law, with many others. On the prince of Orange's ar- 
rival he was choſen a member of the convention parliament, 
and was appointed one of the managers for the commons at 
the conferences held with the lords, about the abcication 
and the vacancy of the throne, He had here an opportunity 
of diſplaying his abilities, and as ſoon as the government 
was ſettled, he was made lord chief juſtice of the court of 
king's bench, and was admitted into his majeſties molt 
| honourable privy council. „ 
In the year 17c0, when the lord chancellor Somers parted 
with the great ſeal, king William preſſed the lord chief 
Juſtice Holt to accept of it; but he replied, that he never 
bad but one. chancery cauſe in his life, which he loſt, and 
Fonſequently could not think himſelf fitly qualified for ſo 
great a truſt. He continued in his poſt twenty-two years, and 
Maintained it with great reputation for his ſteadineſs, integrity, 
and compleat knowledge in his profeſſion. He applied _ 
| | e 
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ſelf with great aſſiduity to the functions of his important 


offce. He was perfect maſter of the common law, and, Burnet's 


as his judgment was moſt ſolid, his capacity vaſt, and un Hi 


derſtanding moſt clear; ſo he had a firmneſs of mind, and 1 


ſuch a degree of reſolution, as never could be brought to ſwerve 
in the leaſt from what he thought to be Jaw and juſtice. 
Upon great occaſions hz ſhewed an intrepid zeal in aſſerting, 
the authority of the law, for he ventured to incur the indig-, 
nation of both houſes of parliament, by turns, when he 


thought the law was with him. ge? e 
Several caſes of the utmoſt importance, and highly affe&- 


ing the lives, rights, liberties, and properties of the people, 


came in judgment before him. There was a remarkable 
clearneſs and perſpicuity of ideas in his lordſhip's definitions, 
a diſtin arrangement of them in the analyſis of his argu- 
ments; and the real and natural difference of things was 
made moſt perceptible and obvious, when he diſtinguiſhed 
between matters which bore an untrue reſemblance to each 


other. Having thus rightly formed his premiſſes, he ſcarce 


ever erred in his concluſions ; his arguments were inſtructive 
and convincing, and his integrity would not ſuffer him to 
deviate from judgment and truth, in compliance to his 
prince, or, as obſerved before, to either houſe of parlia- 
ment. They are moſt of them faithfully and judiciouſly 
reported by that eminent lawyer, the late lord chief juſtice. 
Raymond. His integrity and uprightneſs as a judge, are 
celebrated by the excellent author of the Tatler, number 14. 
under the noble character of Verus the magiſtrate. ' © 
There happened in the time of this worthy chief juſtice, 
a riot in Holborn, occaſioned by a wicked practice of ſome 
people, of decoying young perſons of both ſexes to the 
plantations. The perſons ſo decoyed they kept priſoners 
in a houſe in Holborn, till they could find an opportunity of 
ſhipping them off; which being diſcovered, the enraged 
populace were going to pull down the houſe. _ 
Notice of this being ſent to Whitehall, a party of the 
Hoe were 'commanded to march to the place; but they 
rſt ſent an officer to the lord chief juſtice to acquaint him 
with-the deſign, and to defire him to ſend ſome of his peo- 
ple to attend the ſoldiers, in order to give it the better coun- 
tenance. The officer having delivered his meſſage, lord 
chief juſtice Holt ſaid to him, <* Suppoſe the populace ſhould. 
not diſperſe at your appearance, what are you to do then? 


„dir, anſwered the officer, we have orders to fire upon 


theme?” 


+ 


RT 
ee them.” < Have. you, Sir? (replied his lordſhip) then 


ee take notice of what I fay; if there be one man killed, 
e and you are tried before me, I will take care that you, 
<< and. every ſoldier of your party ſhall be. hanged. Sir 


, (added. he) go back to thoſe who ſent you, and acquaint 
ce them, that no officer of mine ſhall attend ſoldiers ; and 
c Jet them know at the ſame time, that the laws of this 
<«c-kingdom are not to be executed by the ſword ; theſe mat- 


< tefs belong to the civil power, and you have nothing to 


Rr Ee. .: | 
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Upon this, the lord chief juſtice ordered his tipſtaves, 

with a few conſtables to attend him, and he went himſelf 


in perſon, to the place where' the tumult was; expoſtulated 


. e . Gs © 49564 3144 45 4 7 ö 114 ie 
upon the perſons who were the objects of their indignation; 


ald thus they all diſperſed quietly, © 
He married Anne, daughter of Sir John Cropley, of 


Clerkenwell, baronet, whom he left without iſſue, and 
departed this life in March 1709, at his houſe in Bedford- 
Row, after à long lingering flock, in the ſixty-eighth year 
of his age. He died ſeized of a very conſiderable real eſtate, 
part of Which he purchaſed of the barons of Rederave in 
Suffolk, premier baronets of England; and his remains 
lie interred in the pariſh church of that place, under a moſt 
ſumptuous marble monument, upon which is his figure in 
full proportion, in his robes, ſitting in a chair, and under 
Hifi 6 | 


_"D.JOHANNIS HOLT, Equitis Aur. 
Ilubotius Angliz, in Banco Regio, | 
Per XXII. Annos continuos, 
CAPITALIS JUSTICIARIT, _ 
Gulielmo Regi, Annæq. Reginæ 
| Conſiliarii perpetui, | 
Libertatis, ac Legum Anglicarum 
 ASSERTORIS, Vindicis, Cuſtodis, 
_ Vigllis,. acris & intrepidi, 
Rolandus frater unicus & Heres 
Optimi de ſe merito, | 
1 i 1 
The following reports were publiſhed by his lordſhip in 
the year 1708, with ſome notes of his own upon them. 
A Report of divers Caſes in Pleas of the Crown,. adjudged 
au determined, in the Reign of the late King Charles the 
—_— ; ſecond, 


I 


ſecond, with Di rections 8 * of the Peaes and others, 
collacted by Sir John Keyling, | Knight, late Lord: Chief Juſtics 
of his Majeſties Court ef King's Bench, from tht original 
Manuſcript under his own Hand. To which is added, * 
Report of three modern Gaſes, vix. Armſtrong and Life z the 3 
King and gy z tbe 2 Mawgriage, os; 

HOPER or, HOOPER ( oux) memoradle- fot: bis woes 
martyrdom in the proteſtant cauſe, was born in Somer- ESR 
ſetſnire, and bred in Oxford. He took his: batchelor” de- 
gree in the year 1518 and as it is reported, was of the 
fraternity of ciſtercians, commonly called Mbit Monks, 

But being weary of the order, he returned to Oxford, where, 

as the catholics ſay, he was poiſoned with Lutheran . | 
— og and became, in their language, a Heretic. | 

At the time when the ſtatute of the Six Articles deiede out, 
he left what be had, and by ſome means got to be chap-— 
lain and ſteward in the houſe: of Sir John Arundel, who! | 
was afterwards put to death with the protector, by the duke 
of Northumberland, in king Edward's days. But this ca- 
tholic gentleman diſcovering him to be a proteſfant, he was 

ä obliged. to quit, and fly into France, After ſtaying for 
| ſome time in a diſagreeable ſituation there, he returned into 
England, and lived with a gentleman of the name of Saintlow. 
But at length being fought after, and dreading to be appre- 
bended, be diſguiſed himſelf in a mariner's habit, made 
himſelf. — of a boat, and ſailed to Ireland: from thence 
he went to Switzerland, where he became acquainted. with- 
Bullinger, ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Zuinglius's chair; and 
where, faith Mr. Fox, by his council and doctrine, he mar- Ad. Mon, 
ried a wife which was a Burgi dan, and nes very! ſtu- Eccleſ, ſub, 
dioufly to the Hebrew tongue. | 3, 
On the acceſſion of Edward the ſixeh, he returned ts his” 
native country, ſettled in: London, and became a frequent 
and popular preacher. When Bonner was to be deprived 
of his biſhopric, he was one of bis accuſers, which no doubt, 
would recommend him as an acceptable (ops in the fol- 
lowing bloody reign. _ | 
By the intereſt of the earl of Warwith, hain was nominated - 
and elected biſhop of Glouceſter ; but when he came to be 
n conſecrated or inveſted: by archbiſhop Cranmer and biſhop 
Ridley, he refuſed: to wear a canonical habit, and was 
thereupon confined to cuſtody. But theſe matters and cere- 
monies being diſpenſed with by the king's authority, he 
Was 
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was conſecrated biſhop of the aforeſaid ſee, in the year 1550. 


About two years after, he had the biſhopric of Worce er 
ban to him, to keep in commendam with the former. © + 


He now preached often, viſited his dioceſſes, kept goon | 


hoſpitality for the poor, and was beloved by many. But in 
the Marian perſecution, being then near ſixty years: of. 


age, and refuſing to recant his opinions, he was burned in 


tze city of 1 and ſuffered death with. admirable 
| _ _. conſtancy- d © 


He was a: perſon of 1 ena and great learwingy: and 
publiſhed many writings, ſome of which are to be found in 
guns Fox's book of the ue mne of the Church. | 


Walpole's . HOWARD (Menn v) dd of Surry, was eldeſt ſon 1 
Catalogue of Thomas duke of Norfolk. We. cannot preciſely fix the 


noble au- 
thors. 
Memoirs 


E. Works, 


time of his birth, but in all probability it was about the 
year 1520, as he was educated with Henry Fitzroy, a na- 
tural ſon of Henry the Eighth, who was born about that 


The Muſes time. This favourite ſon of the king's was created earl of 


Iibrary, 


Richmond; and. as Leland/ informs us, had a ſpirit turned 
to martial affairs, was maſter of the languages, and had an 
excellent taſte in polite literature; all which were undoubt- 
edly improved by the mutual intercourſe and emulation be- 


tween him and his noble companion. 
The place of their ſtudies and diverſions: at cpm, Gt 


that agreeable ſeat of majeſty: and the muſes, Windfor-caftle, 


which is the ſcene of many of his poems on his [miſtreſs 
Geraldine, lady of the bed -· chamber to queen Catherine, 
daughter of Fitzgerald earl of Kildare, and the moſt cele- 


brated beauty of her time. "They went together to Paris, 
And jointly purſued thoſe ſtudies and recreations in F tance, 


which they firſt cultivated in England. dns duke of Rich- 


: mond died ſoon after their return. 


be was defeated; a diſgrace he - ſoon 2 by gaining 
_ advantages over the enemy, - | 
| | 0 


After the death of his friend, he b to ems! raed bis 


thoughts to the buſineſs of the held, where he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by a ſuperior courage and conduct. He was in al- 


moſt all the great actions of king Henry's reign, and his 


name is renouned in its tournaments, He commanded at 
the famous battle of Flodden: Field, in which he gave ſuch 
extraordinary proofs of his gallantry, that he was ſoon after 


created earl of ' Surry. In an expedition of his own he was 
unfortunate, endeavouring to cut off a convey to Boulogne, 
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To this ſingle inſtance of ill ſucceſs, ſome aſcribe his loſs 
of the king's favour. Others, with more ſhew of probabi- 
lity, aſſign his diſgrace to the king's ſuſpicion of his de- 
ſigning to wed the princeſs Mary, and thereby aſpiring to 
the crown. However, the earl of Surry, upon a very fri- 

volous pretence of having been guilty of treaſon, was, after 
all his ſervices to his prince and country, left to the trial of 
a common jury, who in compliance with the king's paſſions, 
brought him in guilty, and he was ſoon after beheaded on 
Tower hill. The accuſation was only his ſaying, that the 
king was ill adviſed, and the quartering certain royal arms 
with his own, which he proved by the heralds, to belong to 
his family. een rok 689 

He was the firſt of the Engliſh nobility, who had any 

familiar intercourſe with the muſes, and far ſurpaſſed his 

__ contemporaries in purity of language, and harmony of num- 
bers. The author of a treatiſe, entitled, The Art of Engl/b 
Poetry, ſays, That Sir Thomas Wyat, and Henry earl 
& of Surry, were the two chieftains, who having travelled 
<« into Italy, and there taſted the ſweet and ſtately meaſures 
c and ſtyle of the Italian poetry, greatly poliſhed our rude 

* and homely manner of vulgar poetry, from what jt had 
c been before, and therefore may be juſtly called, the refor- 
« mers of our Engliſh poetry and ſtyle.” - | -- , 
There bath hardly been a poet of note ſince this noble- 
man's time, who hath not paid ſome reſpect to his memory. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Churchyard, Draiton, Dryden, Fenton 
and Pope, and many other authors, have given their teſti- 
mony of his merits; but we ſhall only quote a few beauti- 
ful lines from Mr. Pope's Windſor Forgſt, in which he art- 
fully applies his praiſes to lord Lanſdown. 


Here noble Surry felt the ſacred rage, 

Surrey the Granvile of a former age. 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his launce, 

Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance. 
In the ſame ſhades the cupids tun'd his lyre, 

To the ſame notes of love and ſoft defire : 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow,  _ 

Then fill'd che groves, as heav'nly Mira now. 


His poems, together with ſome others of bis famous con- 
temporaries, were publiſhed in one vol. 8 vo. London, 1717. 
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Editor's pre- HYDE (Hz NAV) earl of Clarendon, ſon to the great 


face, and 


| Biog. Bi it. 


lord chancellor Clarendon, was born in the year 1638. 
Having received the rudiments of education, he was early 


entred into buſineſs z for his father apprehending of what 


fatal conſequence it would be to the king's affairs, if his 


correſpondence ſhould be diſcovered by unfaithful ſecreta- 


ries, engaged him, when very young, to write all his letters 
in cypher ; ſo that he was generally half the day writing 
in cypher, or decyphering, and was fo difcreet, as well as 
faithful, that nothing was ever diſcovered by him. 

After the reſtoration he was created maſter of arts at Oxe 
ford, 1660; and upon ſettling the queen's houſhold, he 
was appointed chamberlain to her majeſty, He was much 
m the queen's favour, and his father being fo violently pro- 
ſecuted on account of her marriage, ſhe thought her- 
ſelf bound to protect him in a particular manner, His lord- 
ſhip ſo highly reſented the ill uſage his father met with, that 
he ſtruck in violently with the party that oppoſed the court, 
and made no inconfiderable figure in the liſt of ſpeakers in 
the oppoſition. Mr. Grey has preſerved a great number 
of his ſpeeches. 5 

On his father's death, about the end of the year 1674, 
he took his ſeat in the houſe of lords, and ſtill continued his 
oppoſition, and even figned a proteſt againſt an addreſs 
voted to the king on his ſpeech. However, he till held 
his poſt of chamberlain to the queen, and afterwards ſhew- 
ing himſelf no leſs zealous againſt the bill of excluſion, to 
difinherit the duke of York, he was taken into favour, and 
made a privy counſellor, 1680. But he foon fell under the 
diſpleaſure of the prevailing party in the houſe of commons, 
who, unable to carry the excluſion bill, ſhewed their re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who were the principal oppoſers of 
it, by voting an addreſs to the king, to remove from bis 


PR 


preſence and councils, the marquis of Worcefter, the earls 


of Halifax, Feverſham and Clarendon. | | 
On the acceſſion of James the ſecond, he was firſt made 
lord 'privy ſeal, and then lord lieutenant of Ireland: but 
being too firmly attached to the proteſtant religion for thoſe 
times, he was recalled from his government to make room 
for lord Tyrconnel ; and ſoon afterwards was removed from 
the- privy ſeal, that lord Arundel, another papiſt might ſuc- 
ceed him. About this time he was made high ſteward of 
the univerſity of Oxford. Na 
: ter 
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ſpent the remainder of his days privately at his own houſe 
in the country. He died 1709, aged ſixty-one. 

His ſtate letters, during his government of Ireland, and 
his diary for the years 1687, 1688, 1689, and 1690, were 
publiſhed, in 2 vol. 4to. 1763, printed at the Clarendon 
preſs in Oxford. ; 


J. 


IEFFERV (Jon) a learned and pious divine of the Memoirs of 
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church of England, was born December the 2oth, 1647, in bis life pre- 


the pariſh of St. Laurence at Ipſwich, in the county of 
Suffolk, of honeſt, induſtrious, and religious parents, He 
had his grammar learning at the free-ſchool at Ipſwich, 
from whence he was removed in the year 1664, to Kathe- 
rine Hall, in Cambridge, and taken under the tuition of 
doctor John Echard. Here he took his firſt degree, and as 


ſoon after as he could, went into orders, and accepted of 


the curacy of Dennington in Suffolk, Here he applied 
himſelf very cloſely to his ſtudies, lived quite retired, and 
was not known or heard of in the world for ſome years. He 
was an early riſer, and for thirty years together, never 


. ſtudied fewer hours than the common labourer works in a 


day. He was ſo little ſolicitous about worldly. things, that 
he never once aſked for any preferment for himſelf, . _ 
Vhile he was at Dennington, a tradeſman of the city 


of Norwich happened to ſpend a Sunday in that village, and 


heard the curate, preach: he was a ſenſible man, and liked 
the diſcourſe ſo. well, as to make a particular enquiry abou 


fixed to his 
works, 
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the preacher; whoſe induſtry, modeſty, probity, meek- 
neſs and piety, were ſo ſtrongly repreſented to him, that 
he immediately ſought his company; and propoſed to him, 
that he ſhould take a journey to Norwich, and preach there 
at St. Peter's of Mancroft. The miniſter of this large and 
rich pariſh had been lately dead; and the pariſhioners, of 
whom this traveller was one, deſirous of an able and worthy 
ſucceſſor, had given a general invitation to all the clergy, 
who were diſpoſed to appear as candidates; and had en- 
gaged to bear the expences of every one, who came to give 
them a ſermon. Mr. Jeffery was, with ſome difficulty, 
prevailed upon to go, and the conſequence was, that he was 
unanimouſly elected miniſter, by the largeſt and moſt con- 


ſiderable pariſn in Norwich, in the year 1678; where he 


was not known before, nor perhaps heard of by a ſingle 
perſon. 5 | 
His good temper, prudent behaviour, exemplary life, ju- 
dicious preaching, and great learning, ſoon recommended 
him to the eſteem of the wiſeſt and beſt men in his pariſh. 
Sir Thomas Browne, that eminent phyfician, ſo well 
known to the learned world by his works, reſpected and 
valued him. Sir Edward Atkyns, lord chief baron of the 
exchequer, took great notice of his ſingular modeſty of be- 
haviour, and rational method of recommending religion 
in his ſermons ; gave him an apartment in his houſe, took 
- him up to town with him, carried him into company, and 
brought him acquainted with Dr. Tillotſon, then preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and with divers other eminent men. 

In the year 1687, Dr. Sharp, then dean of Norwich, 


and his particular friend, afterwards archbiſhop of York, 


obtained for him, of his own mere motion, the two ſmall 
livings of Kirton and Falkenham, in Suffolk; where he 
uſed afterwards to ſpend the latter end of every ſummer, 
and preach to his flock. Upon the death ' of Dr. John 
Conant, in the year 1694, archbiſhop Tillotſon made him 
archdeacon of Norwich; and had he lived, would have 
drawn him out of his privacy into a more conſpicuous ' and 
eminent ſtation. This preferment Mr. Jeffery looked upon 
as an office, rather than a dignity, and took no little pains 
to qualify himſelf for it, by ſtudying the nature, and carefully 
diſcharging the duty of it. | 5 
In the year 1710, he married a ſecond wife, and after 
his marriage, diſcontinued his attendance on the convoca- 
; | tion; 


tion; and when he was aſked the reaſon, he would pleas 
ſantly excuſe himſelf out of the old law, which ſaith that 
«© when a man has taken a new wife, he ſhall not be obli- 
«« gedto go out to war. | 
He died in the year 1720, and was buried in the * 
cel of St. Peter's church. 
He publiſned, Chriſtian Morals, by Sir Thomas Browne. 
Moral and religious Aphoriſms, collected from Dr. Which 
cote's papers. [12 
Three Volumes of ſermons, by the ſame ber.! 1702. 3 
In the year 1701, he printed a vol. of his own — 
and had occaſionally printed divers ſermons and tracts ſepa- 
rately, for twenty years before. All theſe have been col- 
lected together, and publiſhed in two vol. 8vo. 17 51. ! 


JEFFERY of Monmouth (ap Aarhus) the e 
Britiſh hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the time of Henry the firſt, r 
in the twelfth century, was born at Monmouth, and pro- 9 
bably educated in the Benedictine monaſtery near that place, Monume- 
for Oxford and Cambridge had not yet roſe, to any great tens. 
height, and had been lately depreſſed by the Daniſh invaſion ;/ 
ſo that monaſteries were at this time the principal ſeminaries - 
of learning. He was made archdeacon of Monmouth, 
and afterwards promoted to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, in 
the year 1152. He is ſaid by ſome to be raiſed to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal alſo, but on no apparent good grounds. 

Robert earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of Henry the 
firſt, and Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, were his parti- 
cular patrons; the firſt a perſon of great eminence and 
authority in the kingdom, and celebrated. for his learning ; 
the latter, famous for being the greateſt patron of learned 
men in that. time, and for being himſelf a great ſcholar and 
ſtateſman. 

Leland, Bale, 2 Pits inform us, that Walter Mapeus, 11 
alias Calenius, who was at this time archdeacon of Oxford, 
and of whom Henry of Huntington, and other hiſtorians, 
as well as Jeffery himſelf, make honourable mention, being 
a man very curious in the ſtudy of antiquity, and a dili- 
gent ſearcher into antient libraries, and eſpecially. after te 
works of ancient authors, happened while he was in Armo- 
rica to light upon a hiſtory of Britain, written in the Britiſn 
tongue, and carrying marks of great antiquity. Being 
overjoyed at this, as if he had found a vaſt treaſure, he in 
Da ſhort time came over to England, where inquiring for a - 
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210 | _JEFFERY. 
| proper perſon to tranſlate this curious, but hitherto unknown 


book; he very opportunely met with Jeffery of Monmouth, * 
aa man profoudly .verſed in the hiſtory and antiquities of 6 
Britain, excellently ſkilled in the Britiſh tongue, and withall C 
(conſidering the time) an elegant writer, both in verſe and B 
proſe, and ſo recommended this taſk to him. | w 
Accordingly Jeffery, being incredibly delighted with this r 
ancient book, undertook the. tranſlating of it into Latin, | 
which he performed with great diligence, approving him- he 
ſelf, according to Mathew Paris, a faithful tranſlator. At ce 
firſt he divided it into four books, writ in a plain ſimple ſtyle, th 

a copy whereof is ſaid to be at Bennet College in Cam- hi 
bridge, which was never yet publiſhed; but afterwards he Va 
made ſome alterations, and divided it into eight books, to ſo 
which he added the book of Merlin's Propheſies, which he to 
had alſo tranſlated from Britiſh verſe into Latin proſe, A gi 
great many fabulous and trifling ſtories are inſerted in the A 
hiſtory, upon which account Jeffery's integrity and veracity I. 
have been called in queſtion; and many authors, ſuch as His 
Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, and ſome others, treat the | Aft 
whole as fiction and forgery. But on the other hand, he fur 
is defended by many very. learned men, ſuch as Uſher, Br 
Leland, Sheringham, Sir 7 Pe Rice, and many others, His Sa 


advocates do not deny that there are ſeveral abſurd and in- 
credible ſtories inſerted in this book; but as he tranſlated 
or borrowed them from others, the truth of the hiſtory 
ought not to be rejected in groſs, though the credulity of 
the hiſtorian may deſerve cenſure. | | 
Camden alledges, that his relation of Brutus, and his 
ſucceſſors in - thoſe antient times, ought to be entirely difre- 
garded, and would have our hiſtory commence with Czſfar's 
attempt upon the Iſland. This advice hath been followed 
by the generality of our hiſtorians ſince his time. But Mil- 
ton purſues the old beaten tract, and alledges, that we can- 
not be eaſily. diſcharged of Brutus and his line, with the 
whole progeny of kings to the entrance of Julius Czfar ; 
ſince it is a ftory ſupported by deſcents of anceſtry, and 
1 laws and exploits, not plainly ſeeming to 
be dborrowed or deviſed, which on the common belief have 
__ wrought no ſmall impreſſion; and alſo defended by many, 
and denied utterly by few. And he concludes with ſaying, 
Milton's 6c © thoſe old and inborn names of ſucceſſive kings, never 


Hiſt. of Bri- ny : . 
e ought to have been real perſons, or done in their 2 * - 


« leaſt ſome part of what hath been ſo long remembered. 

« cannot be thought without too ſtrict an incredulity.”” 
Camden, indeed, would infinuate, that. the name of Britannia, 
Brutus was unknown to the ancient Britons, that Jeffery#* 7 
was the firſt perſon who feigned him founder of their 

race, , - | | „ 

But this is certainly a miſtake. For Henry of Huntington 

had publiſhed in the beginning of his hiſtory, a ſhort ac- 

count of Brutus, and made the Britons the deſcendants of 

the Trojans, before he knew any thing of Jeffery's Britiſh, 

hiſtory : and he profeſſes to have had this account from 

various authors. Sigibertus Gemblacenſis, a French author, 
ſomewhat more early than Jeffery, or Henry of Hunting- 50 
ton (for he died, according to Bellarmine, in the year 1112) chi, &c, 
gives an account of the paſſage of Brutus, grandſon of. - 
Aſcanius, from Greece to Albion, at the head of the exiled 

Trojans, and tells us, that he called the people and country after 

his own name, and at laſt left three ſons to ſucceed him, 

after he had reigned twenty-four years. And ſo he paſſes: 


| ſummarily over the affairs of the Britons, r to the 


lian hiſtory, till they were driven into Wales by the 
Saxons. TO | * ä 

Nennius, abbot of Banchor, who flouriſhed according to Hittoria 
ſome accounts, in the ſeventh century, or however without greg. 
all diſpute, ſome hundreds of years before - Jeffery's time, um Britan- 
has wrote very copioufly concerning Brutus, recounting his nie, Oxon, 
genealogy from the patriarch Noah, and relating the ſum — wr 
of his adventures in a manner that differs but in a few cir- eit, Aale 
cumſtances from the Britiſh hiftory, He tells us from Galeus. 
whence he compiled his account in the following words, = 
Partim majorum traditionibus, partim ſcriptis, partim etiam Nennii 
monumentis veterum Britanniæ incolarum, partim & de annali- yroem. ads 
bus Romanorum z inſuper & de Chronicis ſanfforum patrum, Hist. Brit. 
§. Teronymi, Proſperi, Euſebii; nec non & de hifterus Scoto- 
rum, Sexonumgue licet inimicorum, non ut volui ſed ut potui, 
meorum obtemperans juſſionibus ſeniorum, unam hane hiſtoriun- 
culam undecunque callect am balbutiendo coacervavi. — 
_ Giraldus Cambrenſis, cotemporary with Jeffrey, ſays, that, aa. 4% 
in his time the .Welfh bards and fingers could repeat by+ript. Camb, 
heart from their antient and authentic books, the genealogy cap. 3. ap. 
of their princes from Roderic the-Great to Belim the Great; Campdeni. 


and from him to Sylvius, Aſcanius and ZEneas ; and from 1 
Eneas lineally carry up their pedigree to Adam. {oval 
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 JEFFREYS. 
Frog theſe authorities it appears, that the ſtory of Brutus 
is not the produce of Jeffrey's invention, but, if it is a 
fiction, of much older date. ” 


here are two editions of Jeffrey's hiſtory in Latin extant, 


one of which was publiſhed in quarto, by Aſcenſius, at 


Paris, A. D. 1517. And the other in folio by Commeline, 
at Heidelberg, 1587, among the Rerum Britannicarum Scrip- 


tores wetuſtiores & præcipui, which is much the fairer and 


Lives of the JEFFREYS {lord GrorGt) baron Wem, commonly 


lord Chan- 
cellors, &c . 
North's life 
of the hate 
lord keeper, 
Guilford, 


correcter edition. A tranſlation of it into Engliſh by Aaron 
Thompſon, of Queen's College, Oxon. was publiſhed in 
octavo, at London, 1718, with a large preface concerning 
the authority of the Hiſtory. OW 


known by the name of judge Jeffreys, was the fixth fon 
of John Jeffreys, Eſq; of Acton in Denbighſhire. He 
was educated in Weſtminſter ſchool, where he became a 
good proficient in the learned languages; and was from 
thence immediately removed to the Inner Temple. Here 
he applied himſelf very affiduouſly to the ſtudy of the law. 
His Father's family was large, his temper near, conſe- 
quently the young man's allowance was very ſcanty, and 
hardly ſufficient to ſupport him decently. But his own in- 
genuity ſupplied all deficiencies, till he came to the bar; to 


which, as is affirmed by ſome, he had no regular call. 


In the year 1666 he was at the aſſize at Kingſton, where 


very few councellors attended, on account of the plague 


then raging. Here neceſſity gave him permiſſion to put on 
a gown, and to plead ; and he continued the praQice 


- unreſtrained, till he reached the higheſt employments in the 


law. -Alderman Jeffreys, a nameſake, and probably a re- 
lation, introduced him among the citizens, and being a jolly 
bottle companion, he became very popular amongſt them, 


came into great buſineſs, and was choſen their recorder, 


His influence in the city, and his readineſs to promote any 
meaſures without reſerve, introduced him at court; and 
he was introduced as the duke of York's ſolicitor, 

He. was very active in the duke's intereſt, and carrie 
through a cauſe which was of very great conſequence to 
his revenue; which was for the right of the penny- pol. 


office. He was firſt made a judge in his native country; 
and in the year 1680, was knighted, and made chief juſtic 


of Cheſter, When the parliament began the proſecution} 
of the abhorrers, he reſigned the recorderſhip, and obtainel 


the 
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the place of chief juſtice of the king's bench; and ſoon after 
the acceſſion of James the ſecond, the great ſeal. He was 
one of the greateſt adviſers and promoters of all the oppreſſive 
and arbitrary meaſures of that unhappy tyrannical reign. 
And his ſanguinary and inhuman proceedings againſt Mon- 


mouth's miſerable adherents in the Weſt, will ever render 


his name infamous.” | el bn 
There is, however, a ſingular ſtory of him in this ex- 
pedition, which tends to his credit; as it ſhews that not being 
under ſtate influence, he had a ſenſe of the natural and civil 
rights of men, and an inclination to protect them. The 
mayor, aldermen, and juſtices of Briſtol, had been uſed to 
tranſport convicted criminals to the American plantations, 
and ſell them by way of trade: and finding the commodity 
turn to a good account, they contrived a method to make 
it more plentiful, Their legal convicts were but few, and 
the exportation was inconſiderable. When therefore any 
petty rogues and pilferers were brought before them in a 
Judicial capacity, they were ſure to be terribly threatened 
with hanging ; and they had ſome very diligent officers at- 
tending, who would adviſe the ignorant intimidated creatures 
to. pray for tranſportation, as the only way to fave them; 
and, in general, by ſome means or other, the advice was 
followed. Then, without any more form, each alderman 
in courſe, took one and ſold for his own benefit; and ſome- 
times warm diſputes aroſe among them about the next turn. 
This trade had been carried on unnoticed many years, 
when it came to the knowledge of the lord chief juſtice. 
Finding upon enquiry, that the mayor was equally involved 
in the guilt of this outrageous practice with the reſt of his 


brethren, he made him deſcend from the bench where he 


was fitting, and ſtand at the bar in his ſcarlet and furs, and 
plead as a common criminal. He then took ſecurity of 
them to anſwer informations: but the amneſty after the re- 
volution ſtopt the proceedings, and ſecured their iniquitous 
gains. . | 


A. - 
. % * 
* 


The honourable author of lord Guilford's life, who in- page 219. 


forms us of the particular above, tells us likewiſe, that 
when he was in temper, and matters indifferent came be- 
fore him, no one became a ſeat of juſtice better. He talked 
fluently, and with ſpirit; but his weakneſs was, that he 
could not reprehend without ſcolding, and in ſuch Billinſ- 
gate language as ſhould not come out of the mouth of any 


man. He called it giving - lick with the rough fide of his 
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tongue. It was ordinary to hear him ſay, ge, you are a filthy, 

 »Dauſy, Fnitty raſcal; with much more of like elegance. He 
- took a pleaſure in mortifying fraudulent attornies. His voice 
and viſage made him a terror to real offenders, and nothing 
ever made men tremble like his vocal infliftions. 


A ſerivener of Wapping having a cauſe before him, one 
of the opponent's couneil ſaid that he was a ſtrange fellow, 
and ſometimes went to church; ſometimes to conventicles; 


and none could tell what to make of him, and it was thought 


that he was a trimmer. At that the chancellor fired. 4 


trimmer ſaid he, 1 have heard much of that monſter but 
- never ſaw one; come forth, Mr. Trimmer, and let me ſee your 
Hape. And he treated the poor fellow ſo roughly, that when 
he came out of the hall, he declared he would not undergo. 
the terrors of that man's face again to fave his life, and he 
mould certainly retain the frightful impreſſions of it as long 


. Afterwards; when the prince of Orange came, and all 
was in confuſion, the lord chancellor, being very obnoxious 
to the people, diſguiſed himſelf in order to go beyond ſea. 
He was in a ſeaman's dreſs, and drinking a pot in a cellar, 
This ſcrivener came into the cellar after ſome of his clients, 
and his eye caught that face, which made him ftart ; and 
the chancellor ſeeing himſelf obſerved, feigned a cough, and 
turned to the wall with his pot in his hand. But Mr. Trim- 


mer went out and gave notice that he was there; the mob 


immediately ruſhed in; ſeized him, and carried him to the 
Jord mayor. From thence, under a ftrong guard, he was 
ſent to the lords of the council, who committed him to the 
Tower, where he died April the 18th, 1689, and was buried 


Privately, the Sunday night following. 


1 1 
K. 


| KEITH (Jauts) field marſhal in the king of Pruffia% 


ſervice, was born 1696, and was the younger ſon of Wil- 


_ liam Keith, earl marſhal of Scotland. He had his grammat 
learning under Thomas Ruddiman, author of the Rudi- 


22 his academical under biſhop- Keith and William 
Mefton, in the college at Aberdeen. He was deſigned by his 
friends for the profeſſion of the Jaw, but the bent of his 


HBenius inclined W to arms, which | they wiſcly complied 


with, - 
. The 


„ 


a Rt ** 8 


„ Dir a 

be firſt occaſion of drawing his ſword was but an un- 
happy one. When he was eighteen years old the rebellion 
broke out in Scotland, Through the inſtigations of the 
counteſs his mother, who was a roman catholic, he Jofncd 


the pretender's party, and was at the battle of Sheriffmuir. 
The pretender's army was routed, Mr. Keith was wounded, 


yet was able to make his eſcape to France. Here. he, ap- 


plied to thoſe branches of education, which are neceſſ- 
to accompliſh a ſoldier. He ſtudied mathematicks under 
Monſieur De Maupertuis, and made ſuch proficiency, that 
he was, by his recommendation, admitted a fellow of the 
royal academy of ſciences at Paris. | 3 
He afterwards travelled through Italy, Switzerland and 
Portugal, and with uncommon curioſity examined the ſe- 
veral productions in architecture, painting, and ſculpture; 


and ſurveyed the different fields, where famous battles had 


been fought. 4 
In the year 1717, he had an opportunity of making an 

acquaintance with Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, at 

Paris, who invited him to enter into the Ruſſian ſervice, This 


offer he declined, becauſe the emperor was at that time at 
war with the king of Sweden, whoſe character Mr. Keith 


held in great veneration. He left Paris and went to Madrid, 
where, by the intereſt of the duke of Liria, he obtained 
a commiſſion in the Iriſh brigades, then commanded by 
the duke of Ormond. He afterwards accompanied the duke 
of Liria, when he was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to 
Muſcovy. By him Mr, Keith was recommended to: the 


ſervice of the Czarina, who promoted him to the rank of 
lieutenant general, and inveſted him with the order of the 


Black Eagle. | | 

The Turks at this time invaded the Ukrain on the fide 
of Ruſſia, and the empreſs ſent two numerous armies to 
repel the invaders; one of which marched for Ocrakow, 


under the command of count Munich, which place was 


inveſted and taken by the valour and conduct of Mr. Keith, 


to whom the ſucceſs was chiefly attributed. 


In the war with the Swedes, he had a command under 
Marſhal Lacey, at the battle of Willmanſtrand, which he 


gained by fetching a compaſs about a hill, and attacking the 


Swedes in flank, at a time when victory ſeemed to declare 


in their favour. He likewiſe, by a ſtratagem, retook from 


them the iſles of Aland in the Baltic, which they had ſeized 
by treachery, It muſt be remembered' too, that he had no 
| P 4 incon- 
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inconſiderable ſhare in the bringing about that —— 
revolution, when the empreſs Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Peter, was raiſed to the throne. He ſerved. the Ruſſians 
in peace alſo, by feveral embaſſies : but finding the honours 
of that country no better than a ſplendid ſervitude, and not 


meeting with thoſe rewards, which his Jong and faithful 


ſervices deſerved, he left that court for one where merit is 
better known, and better rewarded, 

The king of Pruſſia received him with all poſſible marks 
of honour, made him governor of Berlin, and field-marſhal 
of the Pruffian armies; to which places he - annexed ad- 


ditional ſalaries. He likewiſe diftinguiſhed him fo far by 


his confidence, as to travel with him in diſguiſe over a great 
part of Germany, Poland and Hungary. In buſineſs he 
made him his chief counſellor, in his diverſions his conſtant 
companion. The king was much pleaſed with an amuſe- 
ment, which the marſhal invented in imitation of the game 
of cheſs. The marſhal ordered ſeveral thouſand ſmall ſtatues 
of men in armour to be caſt by a founder: theſe be would 
ſet oppoſite to each other, and range them in battalia, in 
the ſame manner as if he had been drawing up an army; 
he would bring out a party from the wings or center, and 
ſhew the advantage or diſadvantage reſulting from the ſe- 
veral draughts . which he made. In this manner the 
king and the marſhal often amuſed themſelves, and at the 
ſame time improved their military knowledge. 

This brave and experienced general, after baving greatly 


_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late memorable wars of that 


illuſtrious monarch, was killed in the unfortunate affair 


of Hohkerchen, and died in the bed of glory i in the year 


79 
KING (Dr. William) Jate principal of St. Mary Hall, was 


the ſon of the reverend Peregrine King, and was born at 
Stepney, in Middleſex, 1685. His ſchool education he had 
at Saliſbury, and was entered commoner of Baliol college, 
July the gth, 170r. 

He proceeded on the law line, * took bis doctor's de- 
gree in the year 1715. He was ſecretary to the duke of 
Ormond and tbe earl of Arran, as chancellors of the uni- 
verſity; and was made principal of St. Mary Hall on the 


death of Dr. Hudſon. When he ſtood candidate for mem- 


ber of parliament for the univerſity, in 1722, he reſigned 
his office of ſecretary, but his other preferment he enjoyed 
(and 


£21” 1 5 217 
(and it was all he did enjoy) to the time of his death. Dr. 
Clarke, who oppoſed him, carried his election; and after 
this diſappointment, in the year 1727, he went over to 
Ireland. With what deſign he went thither, is to us un- 
known, but his enemies ſay, it was for the purpoſes of in- 
treague; and to expoſe himſelf to ſale. But he ſays him- 
ſelf, and there are no facts alledged to diſprove it, „ At no Dr. King's 
cc time of my life, either in England or Ireland, either from — 
«the preſent or any former government, have I aſked, or oxf. 2755. 
«© endeavoured by any means to obtain a place, penſion or 
c employment of any kind. I could aſſign many reaſons 
« for my conduct: but one anſwer I have always ready; I 
c inherited a patrimony, which I found ſufficient to ſupply 
ec all my wants, and to leave me at liberty to purſue thoſe 
ce liberal ſtudies, which afforded me the moſt ſolid plea- 
c ſures in my youth, and are the delight and enjoyment of 
. 1. p. 21. 
e my old age. Beſides, I always conceived a ſecret horror 
<< of a ſtate of ſervility and dependence: and I never yet 
« ſaw a placeman or a courtier, whether in an higher of 
ic lower claſs, whether a prieſt or a lay-man, who was his 
4 own maſter.”? >lirrectd £ 19089 © - 
During his ſtay in Ireland, he is ſaid to have wrote an Letter to 
epic poem called, The Toaſt, bearing the name of Scheffer, Pr: King, 
a Laplander, as its' author, and of Peregrine O Donald, by bis —4 
Eſq; as its tranſlator; which was a political ſatyr, and was logy, Lond. 
printed and given away to friends, but never ſold. Ayo. 4755. 
On the dedication-of Dr. Ratcliff's magnificent library, In 8v0. 
1749, he ſpoke a Latin oration in the theatre at Oxford, 
which was received with the higheſt acclamations, by a 
ſplendid auditory, The ingenious Mr. Warton, in his 
excellent poem, The Triumphs of 1/is, pays him a very juſt 
and great compliment on that occaſion, in the following 
beautiful lines : | b 
See on yon ſage how all attentive ſtand, 1 
To catch his darting eye and waving hand, | 
Hark! he begins with all a Tully's art 
To pour the dictates of a Cato's heart. 
Skill'd to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts inſpire, 
He blends the ſpeakers with the patriot's fire; 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 
What Britons dare to think, he dares to tell: 
*Tis his alike the ear and eye to charm, 1 
To win with action, and with ſenſe to warm: 


n- 


K I N G. 
VDntaugnhtt in flowry diction to diſpenſe 
The lulling ſound of ſweet impertinence; 

In frowns or ſmiles, he gains an equal prize, 
Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſe : 
Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor'd, 

Bids antient juſtice rear her radiant ſword: 

From me, as from my country wins applauſe, 

And makes an Oxford's, a Britannia's cauſe. 

But this oration, which was ſoon after printed, did not 
meet with ſuch favourable reception from the public ; for 
he was attacked in ſeveral pamphlets on account of it, in 
which he was charged with writing barbarous Latin, and in 
which it was inſinuated, that he was diſaffected to the go- 
vernment, and that he inſtigated the younger members of 
the univerſity to ſedition and licentiouſneſs: very heavy ac- 
cuſations, if we may not candidly ſuppoſe them dictated by 
the ſpirit of malevolence and party zeal, 

Again, in the year 1755, when the memorable conteſt 

happened in Oxfordſhire, his attachment to the old intereſt 
drew on him the reſentment of the new. He was libelled 
in news papers and in pamphlets, and charged with the fol- 
lowing particulars, vis. 
That he was an Iriſhman. a 8 

That he had received ſubſcriptions for books never pub- 

liſhed to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds, of which ſum 
he had defrauded his ſubſcribers. e 

That he had offered himſelf to ſale both in England and 

| Ireland, and was not found worth the purchaſe, 

That he was the writer of the London Evening Poſt ; 

the author of a book in queen Anne's reign, entitled, Politi- 
cal Conſiderations, 1710, in which there was falſe Engliſh; 
and of a book then juſt publiſhed, called, The Dreamer. 
At this time he publiſhed his apology in quarto, and 
very clearly vindicated himſelf from the ſeveral matters 
charged on him, except only the laſt article, of his being 
author of The Dreamer; and warmly retaliated on his ad- 
verſaries. | | | 1 
We cannot give an exact catalogue of his writings, but 
this is not ſo material, as a compleat collection of them, 
prepared by himſelf before his death, is expected ſhortly to 
be publiſned. The following are ſome of them. | 
ſiltonis Epiſtola ad Pollionem (Lord Polwarth) 
Sermo Pedeſtris. Fr e £1445 
 Sramnum Ecloga. 
Templum Libertatis, in three Books, 


Tres 
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Tres Oratiunculæ. 

Epiſtola Objurgatoria. 

Attonietti Ducts 8 8 Epi þ Mola ad che, de rege eh. 

endo. | 
: Eulogium aces Etonenfis. 

Aviti Epiſtola ad Perillam, virginem Scotam, He. 

He was editor of the five laſt volumes of Dr. South's ſer- 
mons. He was known and efteemed by the firſt men of his 
time for wit and learning, and muſt be allowed to have been 
a polite ſcholar, an excellent orator, and an an elegant an 
eaſy writer both in Latin and Engliſh. Some time before 
his death he wrote the following epitaph for himſelf, 


EPITAPHIUM 
GUILIELMI KING 
A ſeipſo ſcriptum 
Pridie nonas Junii 

Die natali Georgii III. 
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GUILIELMUS KING, L. L. D. 
Ab anno MDCCXIX, ad annum MDCC. 
Hujus Aulæ Præfectus. 


Literis humanioribus a puero deditus 
Eas uſq; ad ſupremum vitæ diem colui. 
Neque vitiis carui, neq; virtutibus z 
Imprudens et improvidus, comis et benevolus z 
Szpe æquo iracundior, 
Haud unquam ut eſſem implacabilis. 
A luxuria pariter ac avaritia 
(Quam non tam vitium 
Quàm mentis inſanitatem eſſe duxi) 
Prorſus abhorrens. 
Cives, hoſpites, peregrinos 
Omnino liberaliter accept. 
Ipſe et cibi parcus, et vini parciffimus. 
um magnis vixi, cum plebeis, cum omnibus, 
Ut homines noſcerem, ut me ipſum imprimis: 
Neque, eheu, novi! | 
Permultos habui amicos 
At veros, ſtabiles, gratos, 


, 1 
(Quæ fortaſſe eſt gentis culpa) 
| Perpauciſſimos. 

Plures habui inimicos, 

Sed invidos, ſed improbos, ſed inhumanos. 
Quorum nullis tamen injuriis | 
Perinde commotus fui 

Quam deliquiis meis. 

Summam, quam adeptus ſum, ſenectutem 

Neque optavi, neque accuſavi. 

Vitæ incommoda neque immoderate ferens, 

Neque commodis nimium contentus. 

MMaoortem neque contemſi 

Neque metui. 


Deus optime, 
Qui hunc orbem et humanos res curas, 
_ Miſerere animæ meæ 


EPITAPH 
Of WILLIAM KinG: 
Written by himſelf 
| June the Fourth, 
Birth-Day of Gzorce III. 
MDCCLXII. 


3 1 Was, 
WILLIAM K IN, L. L. D. 
From the year mpccx1x to the Year Dq 
Principal of this Hall. 
Given to polite Letters from a Boy: 
J cultivated them even to the laſt Day of my Life. 
T wanted neither Vices, nor Virtues | 
Imprudent and improvident, gentle and benevolent : 
| Often too prone to Anger, 
Never implacable, 
To Luxury as well as Avarice 
(Which laſt I conſidered not as a Vice 
But as Madneſs) ha 
5 >... Totally averſe. 
Citizens, Gueſts, and Foreigners, | Lf 
I received with the moſt open Hoſpitality : 
Myſelf temperate in eating, 
In drinking moſt temperate. 


KOULI KHAN. 


I lived with the high, with the low, with all, wy 
That I might know Mankind, and chiefly Myſelf 34 


Both which, alas, I knew not! 
I had very many Friends, 
But true, firm, grateful, | 3 
(Which perhaps is the National Falling) 
2 Very, very few. | 
I had many enemies 
But envious, but wicked, but inhuman : 
With whoſe Injuries, however, 
I was never ſo. deeply affected, 
As with my own Tranſgreſſions. | 
The extreme old Age, to which I attained, 
T neither wiſhed for, nor accuſed: _ 
Neither bearing the Evils of Life too impatiently, 
Nor too much delighted with its Bleſſings. 
Death I neither deſpiſed, _ 
Nor feared. 


| M.oſt higheſt. ty hot died 37 
Who takeſt Care of this World, and the Affairs of 
1 +; - -* ox 4 mn | ns 
Have Mercy upon my Soul ! 


KOULI KHAN (THramnas, alias NA DIR) was born in 
1687, at a village, or more probably in a tent, a few days 
journey to the ſouth eaſt of Meſched, in the province of 
Cheraſan, in Perſia. His father was a ſhepherd, and the 
ſon in his youth followed the ſame occupation. He was 
ſoon weary however of that humble life. He ſtole 700 
ſheep from his father, which he ſold at Meſched, and with 
the money he made of them, got together ſeveral lawleſs 
. fellows, put himſelf at their head, and began to rob the 
caravans. He continued this method of life ſeven years ſue- 
ceſſively, and acquired great riches by his robberies; He 
had under his command 6000 reſolute fellows, well armed, 
well diſciplined and, practiſed to ſlaughter. 1% 998200 
Being thus become formidable, he carried his views beyond 


the plunder of defenſeleſs peaſants. He offered his ſervices _ 


to the Schah Thamas,whoſe throne Eſchref, an uſurper, now 


poſſeſſed, to deliver his country from her enemies the Aghwans,/, 
who had lorded it over the Perſians for five years with thge 


utmoſt barbarity. The Sophi gave him the command of 7 
his army. The new general entirely defeated the nu- 

merous army of Eſchref, conducted Schah Thamas in tri-- 
| 1 85 | umph 


2; £OULT KHAN. 

umph to. Iſpahan, and eſtabliſhed him upon the throne of 

his anceſtors. Eſchref having See all his treaſures 

and his women, fled towards Candabar with 10,000 men. 

The perſan Kouli Khan, at the head of 15,000 men, went in purſuit of 

hero, partir. him. He recommended it to the king to go againſt the 

——_ Turks with the reſt of his army, aſſuring him, that as ſoon 
; as he had ſecured Eſchref, he would fly to his aſſiſt- 

Kouli Khan at laſt came came up with the uſurper, and 

repared for an engagement, which was very ſoon deciſive. 

The Aghwans ſurrounded were either cut in pieces or taken ; 

- Eſchref was among the 'priſoners, and all his treaſures. fell 
into the hands of the victor. Kouli Khan ordered both his 
eyes to be put out, and ſome days after had him beheaded. 
The jewels, which were of ineſtimable value, he took to 
himſelf. The money, which amounted to fix millions in 
ſpecie, he diſtributed among the ſoldiers, and ſecured their 
affections by this liberality. _ | | 
| He compelled the province of Candabar to return to their 
obedience,” and obliged the Great Mogul to reftore all that 
he had taken during the troubles of Perfia. He then haſtened 
back to ſuccour the Sophi, whom he' ſuppoſed to be engaged 
with the Turks. But he was ſurpriſed to find, when he 
came near Iſpahan, that he had concluded a peace with the 

Porte, "diſbanded his army, and ſent him orders to do the 
ſame. Theſe orders he received with indignation, exclaimed 

gagainſt the ignominious peace, and his effeminate prince. 
Inſtead of diſpanding his army, which now conſiſted of 
760,000 men, he marched with it to Iſpahan ; ſeized the 
Schah Thamas, impriſoned him in a ſtrong fortreſs, and in an 
aſſembly of the chief men of Perſia got him depoſed, and his 
ſon, an infant of fix months old, ' proclaimed Schah, by the 
name of Schah Abbas the IIId. 5 | 
In his name Nadir aſſumed to himſelf the ſovereign 
power, and preſently iſſued a manifeſto diſclaiming the late 
peace with the Turks. In conſequence: of this manifeſto 


Rm be marched towards the Turkiſh frontiers. This war con- 


count of tinued three years, in which he diſplayed the greateſt mili- 
— — tary talents, and obtained the moſt ſignal victories, that are 
the Caſpian to be met with in hiſtory. After having recovered all that 
, vol. 4. had been taken from Perſia, he concluded a peace with the 
| 1 Ottoman Porte in the year 1736. The following year the 
young Schah Abbas died. Nadir convoked an aſſembly of 

the chief men of the kingdom. He enumerated to them the 

ö ; great 


LANGELANDE. 


great ſervices he had done to his country, enlarged on the 
diſguſt he had met with, and the fatigues he had undergone, . 
acquainting them with his deſign of reſigning the regency) 


and ſpending the remainder of his days in retirement: 


recommended to them to chuſe a new Schah or King, en- 


dowed with ſuch qualifications as might prevent the misfor- 


tunes they had experienced in former reigns, and maintain 


the glory of their monarchy, 


As ſoon as he had retired, ſome of his creatures propoſed. 


to petition him to accept of the Perſian diadem. This pro- 


poſal we may believe was readily agreed to, as they were 
ſurrounded by an army of 100,000 men entirely devoted to 
their general. No one offered any objections but the high 
prieſt, which were ſoon filenced by a bow ftring; and the 


next day Nadir was proclaimed with all teſtimonies of pub- 


lic joy. As he thought war would be a better prop to his 
throne than peace, he immediately carried his victorious . 
arms againſt the Mogul, and in one ſingle battle conquered. 
almoſt that whole empire. In this expedition he killed 
200,000 people, and brought away a treaſure worth above 
145 millions, in which was the Imperial throne ſet with | 


diamonds of an immenſe yalue. 


He now thought of chaſtiſing the Uſbec Tartars, who | 
had been his ſecret enemies during all his wars. He twice 


defeated them, tho? ſuperior in number, and took their capi- 
tal, Buchara, by ſtorm, upon which all the country ſub- 


mitted to the. conqueror. By taking from the Mogul all 
that lay between the former limits of Perſia and the Indus; 
and by ſubduing the whole country of the Uſbeck, he vaſtly _ 


enlarged the bounds of his empire. But he fell into a ſtate 


which ſeemed to border upon diſtraction. He attempted to 
change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar; hanged up 
the chief prieſts, put his own ſon to death, and was guilty 
of ſuch cruelty, that he was aſſaſſinated in the year 1747, 
in the Goth year of his age, having reigned. above 20 
years the tyrant of one of the moſt powerful empires on 


the globe. 


LANGELANDE (RoxBRTE) author of the Viſions f 
Pierce Plowman, of whoſe family we have no account, was 
one of our moſt ancient Engliſh poets, and one of the 


firſt diſciples of Wiclif. According to Bale, he com- 


pleated his works in the year 1369, when John Chicheſter | 


was mayor of London : fo that ſeveral of Gower's and 
| | | Chau- 


” * 
3 * * 
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Linguar. 
Vett. Sep- 
tentrion. 
Theſaurus, 
Cap. 21. P · 
107. 


Tho. War- 
ton, A. M. 
8vo. Lond. 

1754. p.90. 


Obſervations 
on theFaerie | | * I++ 
Queene of Pierſe, a plowman) repreſents himſelf as weary of wan- 


Spencer, by © dering, on a May-morning, and at laſt laid down to fleep 


| Chaucer's pieces made their appearance before it. It is di- 


vided into twenty parts (paſſus, as he ſtyles them) and con- 


fits of many diſtinct viſions, which have no mutual dependance 


upon each other; ſo that the poem is not a regular and uni- 
form whole, conſiſting of one action or deſign. The au- 
thor ſeems to have intended it as a ſatire on almoſt every oc- 
cupation of life, but more particularly on the clergy ; in 
cenſuring whom his maſter Wicli had led the way. 

This piece abounds with humour, ſpirit and imagination, 


all which are dreſt to great diſadvantage in a very uncouth . 
verſification, and obſolete language. It is written without 
rhyme, an ornament which the poet has endeavoured to ſup- 
ply, by making every verſe to conſiſt of words beginning 

with the ſame letter. This practice has contributed not a 
little to render his poem obſcure, and perplexed, excluſive 
of its obſolete ſtyle; for to introduce his alliteration, he 
muſt have been often neceſſarily compelled to depart from 
the natural and more obvious way of expreſſing himſelf. 

The learned Dr. Hickes obſerves, that this alliterative ver- 


fification was drawn by Langelande from the practice of the 


Saxon poets, and that theſe viſions abound with many Sax- | 
oniſms. © Hæc obiter ex Satyrographe noſtro ( Langelande cui 


Anglo-Saxonum poetæ adeo familiares fuerunt, ut non ſolum 


eorum verbis verſus ſcripſit, ſed tinnitum illum conſonantem 
initialium apud eos literarum imitatus eft, & nonnunguam 


etiam verſus tantum non Saxonice condidit.” From this it ap- 
pears, that the example of Gawer and Chaucer, who ſought 


to reform the roughneſs of their native tongue, by natura- 


lizing many new words from the Latin, French and Italian ; 
and who introduced the ſeven- lined ſtanza from Petrarch and 


Dante into our poetry, had little influence upon Lange- 


lande, who choſe rather to go back to our Saxon models, 
both for language and form of verſe. | 


The curious reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed with a 
ſpecimen of the introduction to the firſt viſion. The 


5 poet (ſhadowed by the name and character of Peter or 


& by the fide of a brook ; where in a viſion, he ſees a ſtately 
& tower upon a hill, with a dungeon, and dark diſmal dit- 


„ches belonging to it, and a very deep dale under the hill. 
«© Before the tower a large field or plain is ſuppoſed, filled 
« with men of every rank or occupation, all being reſpec- 


« tively engaged in their ſeveral purſuits ; when ſuddenly a 
* 4 * . * beau; 
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„ myſtery of what he had ſeen.” 


; | 
LANG TON. : "I 
« beautiful lady appears to him, and unravels to him the | 


3 N 


In a ſummer ſeaſon, when hotte was the ſun, 1 I. v. 1. 


I ſhoupe me into the ſhroubes as Ia ſhepe were; 
In habit as a hermit, unholie of werkes, | 
: Went wide into the world wonders to hear, 
And on a May-morning, on Malvern-hylles, 
Me befell a ferly, a fairy methought .. - 


I was wery a wandring, zk.ec. 
' Before every viſion the manner and circumſtances of his ib. gr, 


falling aſleep, are diſtinctly deſcribed; before one of them 
in particular, P. Plowman is ſuppoſed, with equal humour 
and ſatire, to fall aſleep while he is bidding his beads. In 
'the courſe of the poem, the ſatire is carried on by means of 
ſeveral 1 perſonages, ſuch as Mede, Simony, Con- 
ſeience, Sloth, &c. The learned Selden mentions this au- polyelb. 8. 
thor with honour; and by Hicłes, he is frequently ſtyled, 11. 
Celeberrimus ille Satyrographus, morum vindex acerrimus, Oc, 
Chaucer, in the plowman's Tale, ſeems to have copied from a 
our author, And Spenſer, in his paſtorals ſeems to have nnd 
. tempted an jmitation of his viſions ; for, after exhorting his Er I 
muſe not to contend with Chaucer, he adds, : 0s 

Nor with the plowman that the pilgrim playde awhile. 


LANGTON (STEPHEN) was born in England, but edu- Goduin's 
cated in the univerſity of Paris, and was greatly eſteemed Englith bi- 
by the king and all the nobility of France for his great" ,_ 
learning. He was chancellor of Paris, a cardinal of Rome, and Bibliotheca, 
was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, by the pope, in the reign &. 
of king John. The monks of Canterbury, according to 
cuſtom, choſe a prelate, and ſent him to the. pope for his ap- 
probation. Some diſputes aroſe among them upon the occa- 
tion, which the pope artfully laid hold of to diſannul the 
election, ſubſtituted Stephen Langton, and with his own 
hands gave him conſecration at Viterbium. He immediately 
wrote letters to the king to induce him to confirm what he 
had done. But the king in great indignation baniſhed all 
the monks of Canterbury, ſeized their effects, and forbad 
Stephen Langton entrance into his realm. BN. 
The pope hearing of this ſent his mandate to three biſhops, 
viz. London, Ely, and Worceſter, to . admoniſh and per- 
ſuade the king to reſtore the monks, and give the archbi- 
ſhop poſſeſſion of his temporalities ; which if he refuſed to do 
in a limited time, they had orders to interdict the whole 
I * | realm. 
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realm. Finding the king reſolute in his determination, they 
.publiſhed the pope's interdiction at the time appointed. This 
being ineffectual, the pope proceeded to a particular excum- 
munication of the king, deprived him of all tegal authority, 
and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance. But all this 
ſpiritual artillery would have been to no purpoſe, if the king 
had not perceived adefection amongſt his own ſubjects, and the 
French making great preparations to invadehis dominions. 
Upon this account he found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the 
ſee of Rome, to receive the archbiſhop, and reſtore the monks. 
Soon afterwards Stephen went to Italy to attend a general 
council, and in the time of his abſence King John died, At 


his return he made uſe of all arts to ingratiate himſelf with 


his ſucceſſor ' Henry the IIid. He removed the corpſe of 
Thomas of 'Becket from the place of its intzrment, and in- 
Cloſed it in a ſhrine of gold, ſet with precious ſtones. At 
this ceremony the king, the pope's legate, and all the nobility 
attended, and were entertained at'the archbiſhop's expence, 
in a moſt magnificent manner, exceeding it is ſaid, even a 
royal feſtival. He called a convocation at Oſney near Ox- 
ford, wherein many things were decreed, which are for 
the moſt part to be ſeen among the principal conſtitutions. 
Here an impoſtor appeared who pretended to be Jeſus 


Chriſt, and ſhewed marks in his hands, feet and fide. A 


woman alſo perſonated the Virgin Mary, and both of them 
were condemned by this ſynod to be immured between four 
walls'till they died. LEY | 

He was archbiſhop two and twenty years, and died July 9, 
1228, and was buried in the chapel of St. Michael at Can- 
terbury. He was one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the age 
in which he lived for his learning, and his writings ; a cata- 
logue of which is given by Bale and Tanner. 


LANGUET (Joann BayTisT Josk H) doctor of the 
Socbonne, the celebrated vicar of St. Sulpice, at Paris, and 
one of thoſe extraordinary men whom providence raiſes up 
for the relief of the indigent and wretched, for the good of 
ſociety, and the glory of nations, was born at Dijon, on the 
6th day of June, 1675. His father was Denis Languet, pro- 
curator general of that city, ' After having made ſome pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies at Dijon, he continued them at Paris, 
and reſided in the ſeminary of St. Sulpice. He was received 
into the Sorbonne the 3iſt day of December, 1698, and 
took his degree with applauſe. He was ordained prieſt at 
Vienne in Dauphiny, after which he returned to Paris, — 

| too 
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took the degree of doctor the 15th day of January, 1753. 
He attached himſelf from that time to the community of 
St. Sulpice, and was of great ſervice in the pariſũn. 
Monſ. de la Chetardie, who was vicar there, conſcious of 
his talents, choſe him for his curate, M. Languet conti 
nued in that office neat ten years, and ſold his patrimony 
to relieve the poor. During this period, M. de la St. Valli 
biſhop of Quebec, being priſoner in England, reviueſitd of 
the king, that M. Languet might be his aſſiſtant in North 
America. M. Languet was about to accept of the place, 
prompted to it by his zeal for the converſion of infidels, 
but his patrons and friends adviſed him to decline the voy- 
age, as his conſtitution was by no means ſtrong. He ſuc- 
ceeded Monſ. de Chetardie, vicar of St. Sulpice, in the 
month of June, 1714. | 271 ; 
His pariſh church being much out of repair, and like that of 


7 a poor village, ſcarce fit to hold 1 200 or 1 500 perſons, whereas 
the pariſh: contained 125,000 inhabitants, he conceived a de- 
ſign to build a church capable of containing ſuch a great num- 
- ber of people, and worthy of the majeſty of that God whom we 
r adore ;; and fome days afterwards undertook this great work, 
. putting his truſt in God, and having no greater fund to begin 
8 with than the ſum of one hundred crowns, which had been 
\ left him, for this deſign, by a pious and benevolent lady. 
n He laid out this money in ſtones, which he cauſed to be car- 
IC ried through all the ſtreets, to ſhew his deſign to the public. 
He ſoon obtained conſiderable donations from all parts, 
Js and the duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, granted 
1- him a lottery. That prince likewiſe laid the firſt ſtone of the 
ge porch, in the year 1718, and M. Languet ſpared neither 
a labour nor expence, during his life, to make the church one 


of the fineſt in the world, both for architecture and orna- 
ments. It was conſecrated in the year 1745, with ſo much 


he ſplendor, that his preſent majeſty of Pruſſia wrote the vicar 
nd a letter, which we here tranſcribe : * b is 

up : «STR , | | | ; | n 
of <« Thave received with pleaſure the account of the conſe ; 
the &« cration of your church. The order and magnificence of 
ro- the ceremonies cannot fail to give one a great idea of the 


ro- „ beauty of the building which has been the object of them, 
ris, i © and are ſufficient to characteriſe your good taſts; but 
ved „that which I am perſuaded” diſtinguiſhes much more is 
and « the piety, beneficence, and zeal, which you have diſplayed 
t at © throughout the whole undertaking; qualities, Which, 
and « however neceſſary in a man of your function; do not, on; 
ook EO. Q2 e that 
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467 that account, the leſs merit the eſteem and attention of all 


et mankind: it is to theſe, Sir, that you owe the teſtimony 
% which I am defirous to give you of my regard. I pray 
& God to have you in his holy protection. 


« !Potſdam, Ociober 4, 1748. FREDERICK.” 


Another work, which does not leſs: honour to Monſ. Lan- 
guet, is the houſe de Perfans Feſus. The eſtabliſhment of 
this houſe, ſo advantageous to the community, will beſt e- 
vince the piety and the talents of our celebrated divine. It 
conſiſts of two parts. The firſt is compoſed of about 35 poor 
ladies, deſcended from families illuſtrious from the year 1535 
to the preſent time. The ſecond of more than four hundred 
r women and children of town and country. ee 
Thoſe young ladies whoſe anceſtors have been in the 
king's ſervice are preferred to all others. An education is 
given them ſuited to the dignity of their birth. They are 
employed by turns, in inſpe&ing the bakehouſe, the poul- 
try- yard, the dairies, the laundries, the gardens, the labo- 
ratory, the linen warehouſes, the ſpinning rooms, and other 
places belonging to the houſe. By theſe means they become 
good houſe wifes, and able to relieve their poor relations in 
the country. Services theſe, far more important than if 
they paſſed their time in ſinging and embroidery. Beſides, 
the neceſſity they are under to ſuccour, by a thouſand little 


Ekind oſſices, the poor women and girls who work there, renders 
them more condeſcending, kind and humble, more ſervicea- 


ble to ſociety, than if they had only converſed with perſons of 
rank and diſtinction. Accordingly we ſee here none of thoſe 
airs of preeminence and diſdain, which are met with in other 
places. When they leave the houſe, they carry with them 
to their retations, linen, cloaths, and money. If they chuſe 
to-enter a convent and lead a religious life, a ſufficient ſum 
is allotted to them for that purpoſe. eo. 

M. Languet uſed beſides to grant great ſums of money to 
ſuch ladies, as were examples of ceconomy, virtue and piety, 


in thoſe religious houſes which he had the goodneſs to ſuper- 


intend. The poor women and children, who form the 
ſecond part, are provided with food every-day, and work at 


the ſpinning wheel. They make a great quantity of linen 


and cotton. Different rooms are aſſigned to them. They 


are under different clafſes. In each room are two la- 
dies of the ſociety of St. Thomas, of Ville Neuve, of 
which M. Languet was fuperior- general. Theſe ladies are 


placed there to overſee the work, and to give ſuch inſtruc- 


tions as they think. proper. They never leave — 
. | tl 


| LANG. UE T. : 
till others come in their places. The women and the girls 
who find employment in this houſe, have, in a former period 
of their lives, been licentious and diſſolute, and are generally 
reformed, by the examples of virtue before their eyes, and by 
the ſalutary advice given to them. They have the amount of 
their work paid them in money when they leave the houſe. 
They become induſtrious and exemplary, and, by this eſta- 
bliſhment, are reſtored to the community, and to religion. 
There were in the houſe de Penfans Jeſus, in 1741, more than 
1400 women and girls of this fort, and the vicar of St. Sul- 
pice employed all the means in his power to make their ſitu- 
ation agreeable. Although the land belonging to the houſe 
meaſured only 17 arpens*, it has a large dairy, which has 
given milk to more than 2000 children belonging to the pa- 
riſh, a managery, poultry of all forts, a bakehouſe from 
whence more than one hundred thouſand pounds of bread have 
beendiſtributed every month to the poor of the pariſh, ſpinning 
rooms, a very neat and well cultivated garden, and a magnifi- 
cent laboratory, where all ſorts of medicines are made. | 

The order and ceconomy obſerved in this houſe in the edu- 
cation, inſtruction, and employment of ſo many people were ſo 
admirable, and gave fo great an idea of the vioar of St. Sulpice, 
that cardinal Fleury propoſed to make him ſuperintendant gene- 
ral of all the hoſpitals in the kingdom: but M. Languet uſed to 
anſwer him, with a ſmile, I have always ſaid, my Lord, that it 


was the bounty of your, highneſs led me to the hoſpital. The ex- 
pence of this eſtabliſhment was immenſe. He ſpent his revenue 


on it, an inheritance which came to him by the death of the 
baron of Montigni his brother, and the eſtate of the abbè de 
Barnay, granted him by the-king. . + 


M. Languet was not leſs to be eſteemed for his beneficence © 


and his zeal in aiding the poor of every ſort. - Never man took 
more pains than he did, in procuring ſeveral donations” and 


legacies which he diſtributed with admirable prudence -and. .. | 


diſcretion. He enquired with care, if the legacies which were 


left him, were to the diſadvantage of the poor relations of the 


teſtator; if he found that to be the caſe, herreſtored to them 
not only the legac 
of his own. am de 
lence of her diſpoſition as for her rank in life, having left him, 


by her laſt will, a legacy of more than 600, ooo liures, he took 


only 30, ooo livres for the poor, and returned the remaining 
ſum to her relations. It is ſaid, from good authority, that he 


ut yan them, when wanting, a large ſum 
Zavois, as illuſtrious for the.benevo- - 


diſburſed near a million of livres in charities every year. He N | : 45 


An arpem is a French meaſure of 100 perches ſquare, every perch 18 feet. 


always choſe noble families reduced to poverty, before all o- 
thers: and, we have heard from perſons who knew him well, 
that there were ſome families of diſtinction in his pariſh, to 
each of whom he has diſtributed 30,000 livres per. annum. 
Always willing to ſerve mankind, he gave liberally, and often 
before any application was made to him. When there was a ge- 
neral dearth in the year 1725, he ſold, in order to relieve the 
poor, his houſhold goods, his pictures, and ſome ſcarce and 
gurious pieces of furniture, which he had procured with diffi- 
culty. From that time he had only three pieces of plate, no 
tapeſtry, and but a mean ſerge bed, which madame de Camois 
kad lent him, having ſold before, for the poor, all the preſents 
ſhe had made him at different periods. His charity was not 
confined to his own pariſh. At the time that the plague raged 
at Marſeilles, he ſent large ſums into Provence to aſſiſt thoſe 
perſons who were afflicted with that diſeaſe, He intereſted 
himſelf with great zeal in the promotion of arts and commerce, 
and.in whatever, concerned: the glory of the natipn. In times 
of public calamity, as conflagrations, &c. his prudence and 
aſſiduity have been much admired. He underſtood well the 
different diſpoſitions. of men. He knew how to employ every 
one according to his talent or capacity. In the moſt intricate 
and perplexed affairs he decided with a ſagacity and judgment 
that ſurpriſed every one. M. Languet refuſed the biſhopric of 
Cauſerans and that of Poitiers, and ſeveral others which were 
_ offered him by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. under the miniſtry 
of theduke of Orleans and cardinal Fleury. He reſigned his 
vicarage to. Monſ. Abbé du Lau, in 1748, but continued to 
preach every Sunday, according to his cuſtom, in his own pa- 
riſh church, and continued alſo to ſupport the houſe de Penfars 
Jeſus, till his death, which happened on the 11th day of Oct. 
1750, in the 75th year of his age, at the abbey de Bernay, to 
Which place be went to make ſome charitable eſtabliſhments. 
His picty and continued application to works of beneficence, 
did not hinder him trom being lively and chearfu). He had a 
fine genius, which ſhewed itſelf by the agreeable repartees, 
and ienfible remarks he made in converſation. - COR 


. LEIGHTON (Razer; an eminent Scotch divine. He 
- Was| miniſter of a church near Edinburgh, in the. diſtracted 
times of Cromwell's uſurpation; and exhorted his pariſhio- 
ners te live together in charity, and not to trouble them- 
ſelves with religious, and political diſputes, which were then 
{a unſettled, When the miniſters were called over yearly 
in the ſynod, it was commonly aſked, whether they had 
e 1 OS perached 
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LEIGHTON. 


preached to the times? For God's ſake, anſwered Leighton, 


when all my brethren preach to the fies, ſuffer one-paor prieſt 
to preach about eternity. His moderation gave offence, and 
finding his labours of no ſervice, he retired to a life of, privacy. 
By the unanimous voice of the magiſtrates, hę was called 
ſoon after from his retirement to preſide over the callege of 
Edinburgh ; where, during the ſpace of ten years, he dißplay. 
ed all the talents of a prudent, wiſe, and learned governor. 
Soon after the reſtoration, when that ill- judged buſineſs, 
the introduction of epiſcopaey into Scotland, was reſolved 
on, Leighton was conſecrated biſhop of Dunblane. At his 
entrance upon his office, he gave an early inſtance of his. mo- 


deration. Sharp, and the other biſhops, intended to enter 


Edinburgh in a pompous manner. Leighton remonſtrated 
againſt it; but finding what he ſaid had no weight, he left 
them at Morpeth, and went to Edinburgh alone.. 
He ſoon ſaw the violent turn which the councils. of 
times were taking; and did all in his power to oppoſe. it. 
« How can theſe men, ſaid Sharp, with his uſual vehemence, 
« expect moderation from us, when they themſelves impoſed 
te their covenant with ſo much zeal and tyranny on others? 
« For that very reaſon, anſwered Leighton mildly, let us 
ce treat them with gentleneſs ; and ſkew them the difference 
«© between their principles and ours. 1 1 pat 

In his own dioceſe Leighton ſet the example; where he 
was revered even by the moſt rigid of the oppoſite party. 
He went about preaching without any appearance of pomp; 
gave all he had to the poor, and removed none of the mi- 
niſters, however exceptionable he might think their political 
principles. But finding this contributed very little to the 
promotion of the great ſcheme that was carrying on; and 
that his brethren would not be induced to join as he thought 


> Th 


properly in the work, he went to the king, and reſigned his 


biſhoprick, telling him, that he would not have a hand in 
ſuch oppreſſive meaſures, were he ſure to plant the Chriſtian 
religion in an infide] country by them ; .much leſs, when they 
tended only to alter the form of church government, 

The king and coyncil, partly induced by the remonſtrances 
of this good biſhop, and partly by their own obſervations, 
reſolved to carry on the buſineſs in Scotland on a different 
plan: and with this view Leighton was perſuaded to accept 
the archbiſhoprick of Glaſgow. In this ſtation he made 
one effort more, but found it was not in his power to ſtem” 
the violence of the times: In little more than a year, be 


reſigned his archbiſhoprick, and retired into Suſſex; where 
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he devoted himſelf wholly to · religion, and acts of piety.” He 


died in the year 1684. He was a man of a moſt amiable 


diſpoſition : ſtrict in his life: polite, chearful, and engaging 
in his manners; of excellent parts, and profoundly Jearned. 


He has left him many ſermons, and Wy ergy Werl are 
in very great W 5 e 


Some parti- LELAND (Jon) on” wok By his Aang in defence 


rulartof theof Chriſtianity, was born at Wigan in Lancaſhire, in the 
| = vo hou year 1691, of eminently pious and virtuous parents. They 
of Dublin, took the earlieſt care to ſeaſon his mind with proper inftruc- 
by Iſaac tions; but in the ſixth year of his age, the ſmall pox depri- 
_ 4, D. P. ved him of his underſtanding and memory, and expuriged all 


his former ideas. He continued in this deplorable ſtate near 


a twelvemonth, when his faculties ſeemed to ſpring up anew ; 


and tho? he did not retain the leaſt traces of any impreſſions 
made on him before the diſtemper, yet he now diſcovered a 
_ apprehenſion and ſtrong memo 


In a+ few years after his-parents ſettled in in Dublin, which | 


frustzon gave him an eaſy introduction to learning, and the 
ſciences. When be was properly qualified by. years and 
ſtady, he was called to be paſtor to a congregation of pro- 


teſtant diſſenters in that city. He was an able and accept- 


able preacher ; but his labours were not confined to the pul- 


pit. The many attacks made on Chriſtianity, and by ſome 


writers'of no contemptible abilities, engaged him to conſi- 
der the ſubject with the exacteſt care, and the moſt faithful 
examination. Upon the moſt deliberate enquiry, the truth 
and divine original, as well as the excellency and importance 
of Chriſtianity appearing to him with greater luſtre, he pub- 
liſned anſwers to the ſeveral authors who ſucceſſively appear- 
ed in that cauſe. He was indeed a maſter in this controverſy, 
and his hiſtory of i it, ſtiled, A View ef the Deiflical Writers 
bat have appeared in England in the Taft and preſent Century, 
c. is greatly eſteemed by all, who. have the intereſt of reli- 
gion truly at heart. 

In the decline of life he oublifhes Misthef aborious work, 


entitled, The Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Erdl. 


4701; Grew from the State of | Religion in the ancient ' Heathen 
Mord, eſpecially with reſpect to the Knowledge ann Worſhip 
f the one true God; ' a"Rule of moral Duty, and a State of fu- 


ture Rewards and Punifoments'; 1% tohich is prefixed, a long 


preliminary Diſcourſe on Natural and Revealed Religion, in 
eee 1 1 N This e and extenſive or Mpeg the ſeveral] 
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parts of which have been ſlightly and occaſionally handled 
by other writers, Dr. Leland has treated at large with the 
greateſt care, accuracy and candour. And in his View of 
the Deiſtical Writers, his cool and diſpaſſionate manner of 
treating their arguments, and his ſolid confutation of them, 
have contributed more to depreſs the cauſe of atheiſm and 
infidelity, than the angry zeal of warm diſputants. But not 
only his learning and abilities, but his amiable temper, great 
modeſty and exemplary life, recommended his memory to ge- 
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neral eſteem and affection. | 


LEMERY (Nichor As) a celebrated chymiſt, was born pid. portat. 
November the 17th, 1645, at Rouen in Normandy, of which de Mon. 
parliament his father was a proctor, and of the reformed re- gas 
ligion. Nicholas having received a ſuitable education at the one 
place of his birth, was put apprentice there to an apothecary, 
who was a relation, but finding in a ſhort time that his 
maſter knew little of chymiſtry, he left him in 1666, and 
went to improve himſelf in that art at Paris, where he ap- 
plied to Mr. Glazer, then demonſtrator of chymiſtry in the 
royal gardens.” This however did not anſwer his purpoſes, 

Mr. Glazer was one of thoſe profeſſors who are full of ob- 
ſeure ideas, and was alſo far from being communicative: 
Lemery therefore ſtaid with him only two months, and then 
leaving him, reſolved to travel through France in queſt of 
ſome better maſters, Tf... ĩ 
In this reſolution he went to Montpelier, where he con- 
tinued three years with Mr. Vernant, an apothecary, who 
gave him an opportunity of performing ſeveral chymical ope- 
rations, and of reading lectures alſo to ſome of his ſcholars. 
T heſe lectures were very uſeful to him, and he made ſuch 
advances in chymiſtry, that in a little time he drew all the 
profeſſors of phyſic, as well as other curious perſons at Mont- 
pelier to hear him; having always ſome new diſcoveries to \ 
| inſtruct and entertain the moſt able among them. This 
raiſed his reputation ſo high that he practiſed phyſic in that 
univerſity” without a doctor's degree. ö 4, | 
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3 In 1672, having made the tour of France, he returned to 

| Paris, where he commenced an acquaintance with Mr, Mar- i 
Þ tyn, apothecary to monſieur the prince; where making uſe 1 
of the laboratory which this apothecary had in the Hotel de 1H 
Conde, he performed ſeveral courſes: of chymiſtry, which bY 


brought him into the knowledge and eſteem of the prince. 
] At length he provided himſelf with a laboratory of his own, 
8 | | | ; and 


234 KN X. 
and might haye been made a doctor of phyſie, but he choſe 
ta be an apethecary, by reaſon of his attachment to chymi- 
ſtry; in which: he preſently opened public lectures, and had 
ſo great an affluence of ſcholars, that he had ſcarce room to 

perform his operations. Chymiſtry till this time, had been 

2 ſcience in which there was little truth, and that fp buried 

under a. multitude of falſities, as to be utterly. undiſcerna- 

Mr. Lemery was the firſt that diſſipated theſe affected ob- 
ſcurities, reduced the ſcience to clear and ſimple ideas; 
aboliſhed the ſenſeleſs jargon of barbarous terms, and pro- 
miſed nothing which he did not actually perferm; at the 
fame time he found out ſame ebymical ſecrets which he fold 
to. good profit. But in 1681, his life began to be- diſturbed 
on account of his religion, and he received orders to quit his 
employ; at this time the electer of Brandenburgb, by Mr. 
Spanheim, his-envoy in France, made him a propoſal to go 
to Berlin, with a promiſe of erecting a prof ſſorſhip in chymi - 
{try for him there; but the trouble of tranſporting his family 
to ſuch a diſtance, added to the hopes of ſome diſtinction that 
would be obtained in his favour, hindted him frem accepting 
that offer, and he was indulged to read ſome courſes after the 
time limited by the order was expired; but at length this 
not being ſuffered, he eroſſed the ſea to England in 1683, 
where he was well received by king Charles the Second, who 

gave him great encouragement. Vet as the face of the pub- 

lic affairs there appeared not mere promiſing, of quiet then in 
France, he reſolved to return thither, tho without being 
able to determine what courſe he ſhould then take. | 

In theſe: difficulties, imagining that the quality of a doctor 
of phylic might procure! him ſome tranquillity, he took that 
degree at Caen about the end of the year; and repairing to 

Paris, had a great deal of buſineſs ſor a while, but did not 

And. that tranquillity he deſired; on, the contrary,” the ſtate 
of the reformed. religion grew daily worſe ; and at laſt the 
edict of Nantz being revoked in 1685, be was forbid to 
practice his profeſſion, as well as other proteſtants. How- 
ever, be 1 cad two courſes of chymiſtry afterwards, under 
ſome powerful protections ;. one courſe being for the two 


young: brothers. of the marquis de Segnelar, ſecretary of 4 
ſtate, and the other for my lord Saliſbury. ; at length he ſunk 
| under the perſecution, and entered- into the Romiſh church, 
— in the ane of the year 1686. This change procured s 
him a full right to practice phyſick, but he was obliged to 
5 2 | | 85 have 
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have the king's letters for holding his courſe of chymi 
and for the fale of his medicines, as he was not now an apo- 
thecary ; however, theſe letters was eaſily obtained, and what 
with his pupils, his patients, and the ſale of his chymical 
ſecrets, he made conſiderable gains. 
Upon the revival of the royal academy of ſciences, in-1699, 
he was made aſſociate chymiſt, and at the end of the year 
became a penſionary. By the death of Mr. Bourdelin, in 
170), he began to feel the infirmities of age; and had ſoma 
attack of an apoplexy, which were ſucceeded by ſome.dep 
gree of an hemiplegia ; but not ſo ſevere as to hinder-him 
from going abroad, ſo that he attended the academy for a 
conſiderable time, but at length was obliged to diſtontinue 
his attendance; and being confined to his houſe, he reſigned 
his penſionary's place. He was ſtruck with the laſt ſtroke 
of the apoplexy in 1715, which after ſeven days, put a pe- 
piod to his life, on the 19th of June that year, at the age f 
ſeventy, | 15199 1 | 
We have the following books publiſhed by him. 
1. A Courſe of Chymiſtry. Ny . 
b | 2. An univerſal Pharmacopaia, 
| 3. An univerſal Treatiſe of Drugs. | | | 
| 4. A Treatiſe of Antimony ; containing the Chymical Analyſi. 
ö of that Mineral, 43 ＋ 
) | | | 
5 LHUYP, or LHOYD (HUurkREv) a learned antiqua - wood's 
5 rian, was the ſon of Robert Lhuyd of Denbigh. He was Atbenz, 
4 educated at Oxford, but in what houſe he applied himſelf vol. . 
to academical ſtudies. doth not appear, till the year 1547, 
r when he is found a graduate in Brazen-noſe College. He 
t applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and retiring afterwards 
o to his native place, he lived moſtly within the walls of Den- 
t bigh caſtle, practiſed as a phyſician; ſometimes diverted 
e himſelf with muſic, and was — a well bred gentle- 
e man. He died about the year 1570, and was buried in 
0 the church of Whitchurch, near Denbigh ; where a monu- 
[= ment of alabaſter was ſoon after erected to his memory. He 
* was a perſon of great eloquence, an excellent rhetorician, a Britannia, 
70 found philoſopher ; and in Mr. Camden's judgment, one of C. . 
of the beſt antiquaries of his time, 7 SF MODS 
1K His-writings are, | ; | 
h, 1. An Almanack and Kalender; containing the Day, Hour, 
ed and Minute of the Change of the Moon for ever, &c. 8vo. 
to 2. Commentarioly Britannica Defcriptionis » 
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Cibber's 


lives. 


4to. 


CI m_ 


E F ki Di O; 


| Colon, rip. 1572. Of which a new edition was publiſhed 


by the learned Mr. Moſes Williams, Lond. 1731, 4to. And 


it was tranſlated into Engliſh by Tho. Twyne, who entitled 


it, The Breviary of Britain. Lond. 1573. 8vo. 
3. De Mona Druidum inſuld, Antiquitati ſue Reli 


In a letter to Abraham Ortelius, April 5, 1 568. 
4. De Armamentario Romano. 
Theſe two laſt are printed at the ond of Hi eri Bri- 


tannicæ defenſi %; written by Sir John Price, Lond. 157 3. 


5. Gelen Wallie, a Rege Cadwalladero, 2 ad Ann. 
Dom. 1294; Ms. in the cottonian library. 


6. The Hiftory of Cambria, now called Wales, from e 


doe Lancorvan, the Regiſters of Conway and Stratflur ; 
with a Continuation, chiefly extracted from Mat. Paris, Nic. 
Trivets c, But he: died before it was quite finiſhed. 


However, Sir Henr Sidney, lord preſident of W ales, having 
P. it, employed Dr. David Powel to fit it 


procured a copy o 
for the preſs, who publiſhed it under this title, The Hiſtorie 
of Cambria, now called Wales; a. part of the moſt famous 


yland of Britaine ; written in the Brytiſh language above two 


hundred years paſt: tranſlated into Engliſh by H. Lhoyd, 
gent. corrected, augmented, and continued out of records and 


beſt, approved authors, by * Powel, D. D. Lond. 1584. 


Qur author tranſlated Ae 7. The Treaſure of | Health ; 


containing many, profitable Medicines, written by Peter Hi iſpa- 
nus. To which were added, The Cauſes and Signs of every N 


eaſe, ith the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates. Loud. 1585. 


LILLO- (Groncs) an excellent dramatic writer, was by 
profeſſion a jeweller. He was born near Moorgatc in Lon- 
don, 1693, in which neighbourhood he purſued his buſineſs 
many years with the faireſt reputation. It is ſaid, he was 
educated in the principles of the diſſenters. He was ſtrongly 
attached to the muſes; but his compoſitions all tend to the 
promotion of virtue, morality and religion. 

In the purſuance of this aim Mr. Lillo was happy in the 


choice of his ſubjects; and tho he does not introduce kings 


and heroes on the ſtage, nor deſcribe the fall of empires, 


yet by exhibiting tragic ſcenes, in common and domeſtic life, 


and deſcribing the ruin of private families by avarice, luſt, 


&c. he has the art to raiſe the paſſions to an equal height, 8 


and to exact a like tribute of tears from an audience. Mr. 
| Cibber | 


l 


nis he was allied to the celebrated Plutarch. We are alſo 


LONGINUS: 


Liber relates, that when his George Barnwell came upon 
the ſtage, many of the criticks attended the firſt repreſen- 


tation of it with the moſt unfavourable impreſſions. The 


ſtory of it was founded on a well known old ballad. They 


brought the ballad with them to the play, intending to 


make their pleaſant remarks, and ludicrous compariſons. be- 


tween the ancient ditty and the modern drama. But the 
merit of the play ſoon got the better of this contempt, and 


preſented them with ſcenes written ſo truly to the heart, that 
they were drawn in to drop their ballads and pull out their 
handkerchiefs. 

He wrote beſides this, four other tragedies, amongſt all of 
which the author of the companion to the playhouſe, gives 
the preference to that entitled, The Fatal Curigſity. He died in 
the year 17 39, leaving behind the character of a man of ſtrict 
morals,” great good- nature, a ſound underſtanding, and an 
uncommon ſhare of modeſty, which added a double luſtre 
to all his other perfections. | | 


LONGINUS (Dioxxsrus) S and probably an preface to 


Athenian, tho' ſome authors fancy him a Syrian. His fa- Smith's 


ther's name is entirely unknown, but by his mother Fronto- 


at a loſs for the employment of his parents, their ſtation in 
life, and the beginning of his education; but we are in- 
formed from a fragment of his, that his youth was ſpent i in 
travelling with them, which gave him an opportunity to in- 
creaſe his knowledge, and improve his mind. Wherever 
men of learning were to be found, he was preſent, and loſt 
no opportunity of forming a familiarity and intimacy with 
Ammonius and Origen, philoſophers of no ſmall reputation 
in that age, were two of thoſe whom he viſited, and heard 
with the greateſt attention. 

The travels of Longinus ended with his arrival at Athens, 
where he fixed his reſidence. Here he purſued. the ſtudies of 
humanity and philoſophy with the greateſt application. Here 
he publiſhed his Treatiſe on the Sublime, which raiſed his re- 
putation to ſuch a height, as no critic either. before or ſince 
could ever reach. His contemporaries there had ſo great an 
opinion of his judgment and taſte, that they appointed him 
ſovereign judge of all authors, and eyery thing was received 
or rejected by the public og to the >decilion of Longi- 
OP 4 OH | ih 


His 


tranſlation 
of Longinus, 
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LONGIN US. 
His ſtay at Athens ſeems to have been of long continu- 
ance; and whilft he taught here, he had amongft others, the 
famous Porphyry for his pupil. The ſyſtem of philoſophy 
which he went upon, „was the academic; for whoſe founder 
Plato, he had ſo great a veneration, that he celebrated the 
anniverſary of his birth with the higheſt ſolemnity. But it 
was his fortune to be drawn from the contemplative ſhades 
of Athens, to mix in more active ſcenes, to train up young 
princes to virtue and glory, to guide the buſy and ambitious 
paſſions of the great to noble ends, to ſtruggle for, and at laſt to 
die in the cauſe of liberty. Zenobia, queen of the Eaſt, pre- 


valled upon bim to undertake the education of her ſons. 


He quickly gained an uncommon ſhare in her eſteem; and in 
his converſation ſhe ſpent. the vacant hours of her life; 
modelling her ſentiments by his inſtructions, and ſteering 
herſelf by his counfels in the whole ſeries of her con- 
duct. | 

Zenobia was at war with the emperor Aurelian, was de- 
feated by him near Antioch, and was compelled to retire to 


Her fortified capital, Palmyra. The emperor ſent her a 
written ſummons to ſurrender, to which ſhe returned an 
anſwer drawn up by Longinus, which raifed his higheſt in- 


dignation. The emperor exerted every effort, and the Pal- 
myrians were at length obliged to open their gates and re- 
eeive the conqueror. The queen and Longinus endeavoured 
to fly into Perſia, but were overtaken and made priſoners as 


they were eroffing the Euphrates, When the captive queen 


was brought before the emperor, her ſpirits ſunk ; ſhe laid 
the blame of her conduct on her counſellors, and fixed the 
odium of the affronting letter on its true author. This was 
no fooner heard, than Aurelian, who was heroe enough to 

er, but not to forgive, poured all his vengeance on 
the head of Longinus. He was carried away to immediate 


Execution, amidſt the generous condolence of thoſe, who 


knew his merit. He pitied Zenobia, and comforted his 


friends. He looked upon death as a bleſſing, ſince it reſcu- 


ed his body from ſlavery, and gave his ſoul the moſt deſi - 
table freedom. This world (ſaid he, with his expiring 
$6 breath): is nothing but a priſon; happy therefore he, who 

gets ſooneſt out of it, and gains his liberty.“ 
he writings: of Longinus were numerous, ſome on philoſo- 
phical, but the greateſt part on critical ſubjects. Dr. Pearce 
has collected the titles of twenty-five treatiſes, none of which, 
| | Except 


L. W THE 239 
except that on the Sublime, have eſcaped from the depreda - 
tions of time, and the barbarians. On this mutilated and 
imperfect piece has the fame of Longinus been erected. 
The learned and judicious have beſtowed extraordinary com- 
mendation upon it. The golden treatiſe is its general title. 
The following lines of Mr. Pope give a beautiful and juſt 
character of it. : | | | 

| Thee, great Longinus / all the nine inſpire, Eſſay oncrĩ 
And fill their critic with a poet's fire; | — 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, | 
With warmth gives ſentence, and is always juſt ; 
W hofe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf the great ſublime he draws, 


LOW TH (W1LL1am) was the ſon of William Lowth, 
apothecary and citizen of London, and was born in the 
pariſh of St. Martin's Ludgate, September 11th, 1667. His 
grandfather Mr. Simon Lowth, rector of Tylehurſt in the 
county of Berks, took great care of his education, and initi- 
ated him very early in letters. He was afterwards ſent to 
merchant taylor's ſchool, where he made ſo great a progreſs 
in learning, that he was elected from, thence into St. John's 
College, in Oxford, before he was fourteen years of age. 
Here he regularly took the degrees of maſter of arts, and 


” . TIE - 


| batchelor. ia divinity, His eminent worth and learning re- 

; commended him to Dr. Mew, biſhop of Wincheſter, who 

1 made him his chaplain, and conferred upon him a prebend . 
] in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, and the rectory of 
3 Buriton, with the chapel of Peters field, Hants. | | : 
Js His ftudies were ſtrictly confined within the limits of his 
, oven province, and were folely applied to the peculiar duties 

a of his function; yet that he might acquit himſelf the better, 

e he acquired an uncommon ſhare. of critical learning. There 

0 is ſcarce any ancient author, whether Greek or Latin, pro- 

3 fane or eccleſtaſtical, eſpecially the latter, but what he had 
. tead with a critical accuracy; conſtantly accompanying his 
i. reading with critical and philological remarks. Of his col- 
2 lections in this way, he was upon all occaſions very commu- 
0 nicative. Hence the notes on Clemens Alenandrinus, which are 

| to be met with in Dr. Potter's edition of that father.. Hence 
* the like remarks on Jeſephus, communicated to Dr. Hud- 
ce ſon for his edition, and acknowledged in the preface. As 
h, alſo thoſe larger and more numerous annotations on the Zc- 
pt clefiaſtical Hiſtorians, inſerted in Mr, Reading's edition of 


them 


1: ON W? TB," 


them at Cambridge. The author of Bibliotheca Biblica was 
| indebted to him for the ſame kind of afliftance. 


The learned Dr. Chandler, late biſhop of Durham, while 
he was engaged in his defence of Chriſtianity from the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, againſt the diſcourſe of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian. Religion; and in his vin- 
dication of the Defence, in anſwer to the Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy conſidered, held a conſtant correſpondence with 
him, and conſulted him upon many Giilicultics that occurred 


in the courſe of that work. 


The moſt valuable part of his. character was that which 


leaſt appeared in the eyes of the world ; the private and re- 
tired part, that of the: good chriſtian, and the uſeful pariſh 


prieſt, His piety, his diligence, his hoſpitality and benefi- 


cence rendered his life highly exemplary, and greatly en- 


forced his public exhortations. He married Margaret, 
.daughter of Robert Pitt, Eſq; of Blandford, by whom he had 


three daughters and two ſons, one of whom i is the learned 


Dr. Robert Lowth, one of the greateſt ornaments of the 


preſetit age. 
-He died May the 17th, 17 32 and was buried by his own 


orders in the church yard at Buriton. 
He publiſhed, I Vindication of the Divine Authority and 
Inspiration W the Old and New Te Nome, 12m0. Oxon, 
169 3 
And a e Sees, with Anendinants, and a new Pre- 
face ; wwhereiri the Antiquity of the Pentateuch is aſſerted and 


indicated from ſome late Obje&ions. Lond. 1699. 
Directions for the profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures : "0 


together with ſome Obſervations for confirming their divine Au- 
thority, and illuſtrating the Difficulties - therpefe Lond. 1708. 


12m. and ſeveral editions ſince. 


Two Sermons preached in the Sl Church of Winche- 
ſter, at the Aſſixes in the Year 1714, entituled, Religion the 


diſtinguiſhing Character of Human Nature, on Fob xxviii. 28. 


and, The Il iſdom of acknowledging diuine Revelation, on Matt. 
xi. 10. 

A Commentary on the Prophet Iſeiah, 47. Lond. 1710. 

On Feremiah, 1718. 

On Ezekiel, 1723. 

On Daniel and the Minor Prophets, mak: 

Theſe were afterwards republiſhed together, with addi- 


bons, in one vol. folio, as a continuation of Bp. Patrick's 
285 a come 


ha 


vz bels. 


and was born in the year 1655. He was ſon to George of the moſt 


Henry Ludolph, one of the counſellors of that city, and was perſons t 
nephew to the famous Job Ludolph; who had ſome ſhare tiſh and fo- 


_ Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, to the court of Great Bri- 
tian. 


great a maſter of the Hebrew tongue, that he could talk with 


LUDOEFR nv 
commentary on the other parts of the Old Teſtament, in | 
which form it has had ſeveral editions. 

The Characters of an Apoſtolical Church fulfilled in the 
Church of England, and our Obligations to continue in the 
Communion of it. | 880 

A Sermon preached in the Church of Petersfield, in the County 
of Southampton, 1722, London, two Editions, 

This drew him unwillingly into ſome controverſy with 
John Norman of Portſmouth, but he ſoon dropt it, finding 
him an unfair adverſary, conſidering that it had already been 
managed by ſome of our greateſt divines with all the advan- 
tages that ſtrength of reaſon and calmneſs of temper can 
give to any cauſe, but with little ſucceſs; and that he 
might have leifure to proſecute his Commentaries on the Pro- 
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LUDOLPH (Henry Wirr.tLiam) was a native of Er- . 


furt, one of the principal towns of Thuringia in Germany, characters 


illuſtrious 


in the care of his education, and the regulation of his ſtudies. 47480, 7 
He thus became qualified for the poſt which he afterwards 3 3 


enjoyed, of being ſecretrary to Mr. Lenthe, envoy from o. Lond. 


This gentleman, for his faithfulneſs and ability, recom» 
mended him afterwards to Prince George of Denmark, and 
in the year 1686, he became his ſecretary. This honoura- 
ble office he enjoyed for ſome years, till he was ſeized with 
a violent diſtemper, which entirely incapacitated him for it. 
On this account he was diſcharged, with the allowance of a 
handſome penſion. After he had thoroughly recovered from 
his illneſs, he took a reſolution to viſit ſome foreign coun- 
tries; but he did not make the common tour, as his deſign 
was to ſee thoſe places, and underſtand thoſe languages that 
were uncommon. Muſcovy at that time was hardly known 
to travellers, he therefore determined to viſit it, and as he 
had ſome knowledge of the Ruſſian language before he left 
England, he eaſily became acquainted with the principal 
men of that northern country. He met with ſome Jews 
here, with whom he frequently converſed, and he was fo 


Vo, XII. | R | | them 


242 LUDOLPH. 
them in that language; and he gave ſuch uncommon proofs 
of his knowledge, that the Muſcovite prieſts took him for a 
conjuror. 3 
Mr. Ludolph underſtood: mufic, and could play very well 
on many forts of inſtruments. He had the honour to play 
before the Czar at Moſcow, and the Muſcovites were then 
ſuch great ſtrangers to muſic, that he expreſſed the moſt won- 
derful ſurprize, as well as the moit exquiſite delight at it. This 
prince by his travels afterwards into ſeveral parts of Europe, 
rendered himſelf very knowing and accompliſhed in many 
arts, of which he and his country were before extremely ig- 
- norant, Mr. Ludolph returned to London about the end of 
the year 1694, when he was cut for the ſtone. As. ſoon. as 
the ſtate. of his health would permit, in return for the civi- 
lities he had received in Muſcovy, he ſet himſelf to work, 
to write a grammar of their language by it to teach the na- 
tives their own tongue in a regular. form. This book was 
printed by the univerſity preſs at Oxford, and was publiſhed 
1696. This eſſay, as he ſays in his preface, he hoped 
might be of uſe to traders and travellers, as it was an intro- 
duction to the knowledge of a language, which was ſpoke 
through a vaſt tract of country, from Archangel. as far as - 
Aſtracan, and from Ingermania as far as the confines of 
_ China. 5 
Mr. Ludolph did not end his travels with feeing Muſcovy 
and the adjacent countries. He had a great deſire to go into | 
the Eaſt, and to tnform himſelf of the ſtate of the Chriſtian | 
church in the Leyant, He began this journey in March : 
1698, and in November following arrived at Smyrna. From 4 
hence he travelled to Jaffa, from Jaffa to Jeruſalem, and þ 
from Jeruſalem to Cairo, and made all uſeful obſervations ( 
relating ta the productions of nature and art, to the govern- : 
ment and religion of the countries through which he paſſed. - 


The converſation he had with the commander of a Turkiſh q 
ſhip in his paſſage to Alexandria is not the leaſt remarkable ; 
thing in his travels. While he was on board, he was read- * 
ing our Saviour's ſermon on the mount in the New Teſta- 5 
ment in Arabic, which was printed in that language at the h 
charge of that great and good philoſopher Mr. Boyle. 'The 1 
captain having liſtened ſome time, aſked what book that iſ 2. 
was; to which Mr. Ludolph anſwering, that it was the ſy- 9 
ſtem of the chriſtian religion: he replied, that it could not 

poſſibly be, ſince they practiſed quite the contrary. To this = 


Mr. Ludolph rejoined, that he was miſtaken, and that he 
| | * did 


ſeemed to be very well ſatis 
tremely kind to him. 
The deplorable ſtate 


LUDOLPYH. 

did not wonder at it, as the Turks had little opportunity of 
converſing with any other than failors and merchants, few of 
whom they reckoned to be good Chriſtians, &c. The Turk 


hed, and from thence was ex- 


| of Chriſtianity in the countries thro? 
which he travelled, undoubtedly moved him to attempt, 


after his return, the impreſſion of the New Teſtament in 


vulgar Greek, and to make a charitable preſent of it to the 
Greek church. He providentially came by the original, 


which had been printed divers years before in two vol. in 
Holland. Being one day on a viſit to the biſhop of Worce- 
ſter, his lordſhip informed him, that an ordinary man, 


purchaſed them, 


dreſſed like a ſeaman, came to his door, deſired to ſpeak 
with him, produced thoſe volumes, and offered them to 
ſale; and that after he had given ſome plauſible account how, 
he came by them, he had p. 
lumes were by the induſtry of Mr. Ludolph, and the gene - 
rous contributions of the biſhop and their friends, printed in 
one vol. in I2mo. in London; and were afterwards diſtri- 


Theſe two vo- 


buted among the Greeks by Mr. Ludolph, by means of his 
friendſhip and correſpondence with ſome of the beſt diſpo- 


ſed men among them. 


* 


He would often expreſs his wiſhes, that the proteſtant 


powers in Europe would ſettle a fort of college at Jeruſalem, 


and in ſome degree imitate the great zeal of the papiſts, 


who ſpare neither coſt nor pains to propagate their religion 


every where. He wiſhed alſo that ſuch men as were deſigned 
to live in that college might be acquainted with the vulgar 
Greek, Arabic, and Turkiſh languages, and might by uni- 


verſal love and charity be qualified to propagate. genuine 
chriſtianity : for many, ſays he, propagate their own par - 


ticular ſyſtems, and take this te be the goſpel of Chriſt, 


In the year 170, when a vaſt number of Palatines came 
over into England, Mr. Ludolph was appointed one of the. 
commiſſioners by her majeſty to manage the charities. of her; 
ſubjects to theſe unhappy ſtrangers, and to find out ways 
to employ them to the beſt advantage, | 


He died on the 


25th day of January following, in the 55th year of his 


age. 


His works, beſides the Muſcovite grammar already menti- 
oned, are, | OM 28974 0 964 
Is Meditations upon Retirement from the World. | 
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2. Alſo upon divers Subjects tending to promote the inward 
Life of Faith, &c. | Sg LD 
| F Conſiderations on the Intereft of the Church Univer- 
al, 2 
1 4. A Propoſal for promoting the Cauſe of Religion in the 
Churches of the Levant. 5 | 
_ 5. 8 on the prefent State of the Chriſtian 
urch. 
6. 4 Homily of Macarius, done ont of Greek. 
Some of theſe were printed ſingly, and all of them toge- 
ther in London 1712; as alſo his funeral fermon, by Mr. 
Boehm, chaplain to the late prince George of Denmark. 


- LYDGATE (Jour) an Auguſtin monk of St. Edmund's 
Bury, flouriſhed in the reign of Henry the VIth. He was a 
diſciple ard admirer of Chaucer, and according to ſome 
critics, excelled his maſter in the art of verſification. After 
having ſpent ſome time in our Engliſh univerſities, he tra- 
velled through France and Italy, and improved himſelf in 
the languages and the polite arts. After his return he became 
tutor to many noblemens ſons, and for his excellent endow- 
ments was held in great eſteem. He died in the Goth year of 

his age Ann.-1440,' and was buried in his own convent at 
Bury. | | | 

| Pirſcus ſays, he was not only an elegant poet, and an elo- 
quent rhetorician, but alſo an expert mathematician, an 
acute philoſopher, and no mean divine ; that he wrote partly 
in proſe and partly in verſe many exquifite and learned books, 
amongſt which are Eclogues, Odes and Satires, His verſes 
were ſo very ſmooth, that it was faid of him by his contem- 
poraries, that his wit was framed and faſhioned by the muſes 
themſelves. But whoever peruſes his works at preſent with 
any degree of taſte, will be apt to conclude that his contem- 
poraries have been very partial to him. We ſhall quote a 
few lines from the concluſion of his Fall of Princes, which 
give us at once an account of his learning, and a ſpecimen of 
his poetry. | | 

Out of the French I drough it of entent, 
Not word by word, but following in ſubſtance 

And from Paris to England it ſent, 

Only of purpoſe you to do pleaſance. 
Have me excuſed ! my name is John Lidgate, 
Rude of language, I was not born in France 
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MAGLIABEC EHI. | 245 
Fer curious mitres in Engliſh to tranſlate! 
Of other tongue J have no ſuffiſance. 


MAGLIABECHI (Ax rog v) was born at Florence ofy;ceron's 
Oct. 28th, 1633. His father died when he was but ſeven years memoirs, 
old. His mother at firſt had him taught grammar, but chang- m. 4. 
ing her mind, put him apprentice toone of the beſt goldſmiths 
in Florence, having firſt given him ſomeknowledge of the 
principles of the art of drawing. When he was about ſix- 
teen years of age, his paſſion for learning began to ſhew it- 
ſelf, He laid out the little money he had in buying books, 
which he concealed with great care; and when he was un- 
obſerved at night, he ſacrificed a great part of his ſleep to 
reading. His mother's authority was a great check to his 
laudable inclination ; but her death having left him at li- 
berty to purſue it, he gave himſelf up entirely to learning. 

He had the happineſs of being acquainted with Michael Er- 
mini, librarian to the cardinal de Medicis. With the aſhſt- 
ance of this excellent maſter, he ſet to work, in order to 
perfect himſelf in the Latin tongue, to tranſlate and to extract 
from the beſt authors; and he had ſurprizing ſucceſs in a 
little time. He made altogether as quick a progreſs in the 
Hebrew language. ho 
His name ſoon became famous among the learned. 
Lambecius, in the year 1665, makes honourable mention 
of him in his commentaries. Many applied to him as an 
| oracle; and he anſwered every queſtion with ſuch ſolidity 


ö and preciſion, as if he had never ſtudied any other ſubject, 
, citing the authors that had treated of it, the different edi- 
tions of their works, the chapters, and even the paragraphs 
| relating to it, A prodigious memory was his diſtinguiſhing 
talent. He read every book that came into his hands, and 
5 retained not only the ſenſe of what he read, but often all 
x the words, and the very manner of ſpelling, if ſingular. As 


an inſtance of this, Mr. Spence, in his parallel between him 
and Robert Hill, tells the following ſtory of him, which in- 
deed ſeems hardly credible. A gentleman, to make tryal of 
the force of his memory, lent him a manuſcript he was 
going to print. Sometime after it was returned, the gen- 
tleman came to him with a melancholy face, and pretended 
it was loſt, Magliabechi being requeſted to recollect what 
he remembered of it, wrote the whole, without miſſing 2 
word, or varying the ſpelling. wag + | 
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Spence's 
parallel, &c. 
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He generally kept himſelf ſnut up the whole day, and 
only opened his doors in the evening to men of letters who 
came to ſee him and converſe with him. His attention 
was entirely abſorbed by his books and ſtudies; and he 


often forgot the moſt urgent wants of human nature. Coſ- 
mo III. grand duke of Florence made him his librarian ; but 
this employment did not at all change his manner of life 


the philoſopher ftil} continued negligent in his dreſs, ' and 
ſimple in his manners. An old cloak ſerved him for a 
morning gown in the day, and for bed cloaths at night, 
He had one ſtraw chair for his table, and another for his 
bed; in which he generally continued fixed amongſt his 


books till he was overpowered by ſleep. The duke provided 


a commodious apartment for him in his palace ; which 
Magliabechi was with much difficulty perſuaded to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of; and which he quitted in four months, returning 
again to his houſe with various pretences, againſt all the re- 
monſtrances of his friends. 185 b 
He is characteriſed by an extraordinary modeſty, by a ſin- 


£ 


cere and beneficent diſpoſition, which his friends often ex- 


perienced in their wants. He was a great patron of men of 
learning, and had the higheſt pleaſure in affiſting them with 
his advice and information, in furniſhing them with all ne- 


ceſſary books and manuſcripts. Carinal Noris uſed to call 


him his Mecænas, and writing to him one day, he told him 


he thought himſelf more obliged to him for his direction in 


his ſtudies, than to the pope. for raiſing him to the purple. 
He had the utmoſt averſion to any thing that looked like con- 


ſtraint. The grand duke knew his diſpoſition, and therefore 


always diſpenſed. with his perſonal attendance upon him; 


and when he had any orders to give him, fent him them 


in writing. The pope and the emperor would gladly have 
drawn him into their ſervice, but he conſtantly refuſed their 
moſt honourable and advantageous offers. 

As he led a moſt fedentary lite, and yet arrived to a ma- 
ture old age (for he died in his 81ſt year) it may be curious 
enough fo ſubjoin an account of the regimen he obſerved, 


which is given us by Marmi, who compoſed his elogium. He 


always kept his head warmly covered, he took at certain 
times treacle, which he eftcemed an excellent preſervative 
againſt noxious vapours. He loved ſtrong wine, but drank 
it ſoberly, and in ſmall quantities. He lived upon the plaineſt 
and molt ordinary food, He took tobacco, to which he was 

| | 4 
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a llave, to exceſs; but was abſolute maſter of himſelf in 


every other article. | 


He died in the midſt of the public applauſe, after enjoying 
during all the latter part of his life, ſuch an affluence, as 
very few perſons have ever procured by their knowledge or 
learning. By his will he left a very fine library, collected 
by himſelf, for the uſe of the public, with a fund to main - 
tain it; and the overplus of the fund to the poor. It had 
been uſual for every author and printer to make him a pre- 


ſent of a copy of every thing they publiſhed. 

Though he never compoſed any work himſelf, yet the 
commonwealth of learning are greatly obliged to him fer 
ſeveral, the publication of which was owing to him ; ſuch 
as the Latin poems of Henry de Settimello, the Hodæpori- 
con of Ambroſe Camaldula, the dialogue of Benedict Aretin, 
and many others. | 85 


1 MAZ ARINE (Jorrus) Cardinal, and firſt miniſter of Moreri. 


ſtate in France, was born at Piſcina, in the province of A- 
bruzzo in Italy, on July the 14th, 1602. He enjoyed at 
the ſame time the biſhoprick of Metz, and the Abbies of St. 
Arnold, St. Clement, and St. Vincent in that city; as alſo 
thoſe of St. Denys in France, of Cluni, of St. Victor of 
Marſeilles, of St. Medard of Soiſſons, of St. Martin, of Laon 
of St, Taurin of Cvreux, &c. &c. The greatneſs of his abilities 
was conſpicuous, even in his early years, whilſt he was ſtu- 
dying the belles lettres, on the plan of education, which was 
then followed in almoſt every part of Italy : it was at this 
early age that he had the happineſs of being inftructed by 
the abbe Jerome of Colonna, who afterwards became a car- 
dinal, | 

This illuſtrious perſon went to reſide in the univerſity of 


Alcala in Spain, whither he was followed by Mazarine, who 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and took up, at his 


return to Italy, his doctor's degree. He went afterwards to 
the court of Rome, where he became acquainted with car- 
dinal Sacchetti, whom - pope Urban VIII. ſent into Lom- 
bardy; it was through his means that Mazarine was in- 


ſtructed in each particular, relating to the intereſt of the 


different princes who were then at war about Caſſel and 
Monſerrat. | 5 
Soon after this the cardinal Antonio Barberini, nephew 
to the pope, came into the Milaneſe and Piedmont, in the 
character of legate to conclude 1 peace. Mazarine — 
R 4 | | is 
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MAZ ARINE. 
his cauſe ſo warmly, and did it ſuch real ſervice, that he 
was ordered to remain upon the ſpot with the nuncio Jaques 
Pancirole, and to aſſiſt him in his endeavours to conclude 
this great affair. 
ie here pryed cloſely into the deſigns of the French, the 
Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, the duke of Mantua, and the 
duke of Savoy; and took ſuch meaſures as might beſt re- 
concile and ſtrengthen their various intereſts. The peace 
had been concluded at Ratifbon on the third of October, 
but the French and the Spaniards refuſed to acc pt of it in 
Italy. Mazarine, who perceived that by ſuch an oppoſition, his 
care was on the point of being uſeleſs, ſought out for new 
expedients to enforce a welcome reception of the peace, and 
to prevent the two armies from coming to an engagement. 
The Spaniards who were beſieging Caffe], had made en- 
trenchments for ſix miles round about them; and were de- 
termined vigorouſly to defend themſelves againſt the French, 
who approached extremely near, with an intention to force 
their lines. | | 

On the 26th of October 1630, were theſe enemies pre- 
pared for battle: the Spaniards waited only for the ſignal 
to fire, and the forlorn hope of the French army had been 
drawn out to farce their lines; when Mazarine, after hav- 
ing made ſeveral embaſſies, and offered an accommodation 
in many different forms, quitted the Spaniſh trenches, and 
riding on a full gallop towards the French, waved his hat 
to them crying out, peace ! peace op han 
He then addreſſed himſelf to the commander in chief, 
the-marſhal duke de Schomberg, and gave in ſych propoſals 
as were accepted by the generals, and followed by the 
peace concluded in the April following. The nuncio Pan- 
cirole, and Mazarine were joint agents for the pope; but 
all the credit of the negociation was given to the lat- 
ter. | 
The cardinal de Richlieu was fo well fatisfied with his 
conduct, that he conceived an eſteem for him, which was 
productive of great advantages. Barberini was equally at- 
tached to him, and prevailed upon Urban VIII. to make him 
keeper of the teals. He went in 1634 to Avignon, in quality 
of vice-legate, and to France in that of nuncio extraordi- 
nary, It was there that he acquired a deep inſight into all 
ſtate affairs, the friendſhip of Richlieu, and the good will 
of Louis the XIIIch. In compliment to the nomination of 
this 


MAZ ARINE. 
this monarch, the pope added him to the number of cardinals 
in 1641. | 7 75 
When Richlieu died, the ſame king made Mazarine his 
miniſter of ſtate, and one of the executors to his will. In 
theſe departments, he took upon him the adminiſtration of 
affairs, during the. minority of Lewis XIV th, and the re- 
gency of the queen, Anne of Auſtria, The dawnings of 
his power were attended by the happieſt ſucceſs ; and the 
good fortune of the king's armies was to our cardinal, a ſource 
of much national applauſe. But theſe advantages were very 
tranſient, and foon reticed to make room for the united mur- 
murs of an oppreſſed people, and the envious combination 
of the great ones, who were jealous of his high advance- 
ments, 0 . 
Hence aroſe the civil wars in 1649, and the three follow - 
ing years. It was inſiſted upon that he ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from the royal preſence; and Mazarine, who knew how ne- 
ceſlary it was for him to retire, demanded that he might 
take his leave; and yielding to the ſeverity of the times, de- 
parted from the kingdom. He was ſtill ſo conſcious that for- 
tune would always follow him, that he mentioned even this 
event, as one of the chief incidents contributing to his great- 
neſs. The miſeries which the French were labouring under, 
adminiſtered freſh fuel to the fire which had been lighted in 
the peoples breafts againſt the cardinal, A multitude of de- 
erees were iſſued out againſt him, his fine library was ſold, 
and a price was fixed upon his head : but he parried all theſe 
_ dreadful blows, with moſt aſtoniſhing dexterity ; returned 
to. court, and with a double ſhare of power; the joy of 
which was not a little heightened, when he perceived that 
they, who once had been his bittereſt enemies, were now 
become his warmeſt friends. After this he continued to. ren- 
der the ſtate many important ſervices, the capital of which 
was the obtaining of the peace between France and Spain: 
for this purpoſe he went himſelf to hold a conference with the 
Spaniſh miniſter, Don Lewis de Haro, in 1659. The ſuc- 
ceſsful termination of this affair was followed by the king's 
marriage with the infanta. "; ; 
The continual application of Mazarine to buſineſs brought 
on a very dangerous illneſs: he was at that time at the 
Louvre, but gave orders that he ſhould be carried to. Vin- 
cennes, where he died on the qth of March 1661, at the age 
of fifty-nine years. ; 
The 
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The king paid the higheſt honours to his memory. His 
1005 was magnificently entomb'd in the college, uſually 
called after his name, but ſometimes by that of the four na- 
tions, having been deſigned as a place of education for the 
youth of the four conquered nations. 

Mazarine had a brother and two ſiſters. His letters have 
been publiſhed, thirty. ſix of them made their appearance at 
Paris in 1691; and in 1693 a ſecond volume came out, 
containing ſeventy-ſeven more: the ade was reprinted in 
two parts in 1694. 

Theſe letters are not arranged in the order of their dates; 
but this error was amended in a later edition, publiſhed (as 
the title page informs us) at Amfterdam, by Zachary Chate- 
lain, in 1745, in 2 vol. 12mo ; for this, we are indebted to 
the care of the abbe d' Alainval ; but this edition is rendered 
more valuable than the dene being augmented by more 
than fifty letters, which had never before appeared, and 
which are all placed in their juſt order. The title of this 
work is, Letters of Cardinal Mazarine, containing the Se- 
crets of the Negociations concerning the Pyrengan Peace, and 
the Conferences which he had on that Subjett with Don Lewis 
de Haro, the Spaniſh Min: iter; the whole enriched with hiſfo- 
rical Notes. 

The firſt twenty letters of this collection had never before 
been printed, they are written chiefly to the king and the 
22 mother, and that before the cardinal was arrived at 

St. Jean de Luz. The moſt intereſting parts in this col- 
le ion, are, doubtleſs, thoſe which relate to the conferences. 
The detail' of theſe are all made by Mazarine to M. Le 
Tellier, whoſe office it was to give in an account of them 


to the king. The cardinal unravels each particular with the 


utmoſt nicety and preciſion, and ſeems, as it were, to make 
the reader a third perſon concerned with the two plenipo- 
tentiaries, and enjoying, like them, the moſt extenſive 
knowledge of the intercits of the two courts of N and 
France. 


MIL TIADEs, an Athenian 8 who ee 
himſelf in that glorious period of the Grecian hiſtory, when 
the Perſians firſt made an attempt upon the liberties of 
Greece.' At the celebrated battle of Marathon, which 
rendered that attempt. entirely abortive, he commanded in 
chief. He had before given ſufficient proofs of his abili- 


ties, by ſettling a colony in Thrace, tes 


AIS 


Upon the retreat of the Perſians, he was ſent with a 


fleet to take in ſuch of the Egean iſlands as had revolted. 
At Paros he was unfortunate, which raiſed againſt him the 
clamour and reſentment of his countrymen. On his re- 
turn home, he was thrown into priſon, where he languiſh- 
ed out the remainder of his days. . 

This uſage is, however, attributed by many authors to 
the fears of the Athenians. Theſe zealous republicans 
viewed merit with an evil eye; and confidered it as paving 
the way to tyranny. Hence it came to- paſs, that their 
moſt eminent citizens ſeldom eſcaped public cenſure. Mil- 
tiades ſeems to have been a man of ſolid judgment, and 
great depth of parts: he had a commanding genius, and 
a ſoul uncommonly diſintereſted. | 


| MISSON. (Francis Maximitian) (whoſe pleadings 
before the parliament of Paris in -favour of the reformers, 
bear genuine marks of eloquence and ability) retired into 
England after the repeal of the edi& of Nants, where he 
became a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the proteſtant religion. 

In the years 1687 and 1688, he was on his travels in 
Italy, in quality of governor to an Engliſh nobleman. An 
account of the country, and of the occurrences of the 
time in which he remained in it, was publiſhed at the 
Hague, in three volumes, 12mo. under the title of, 4 New 
Voyage to Italy. Monſ. L'Abbe Lenglet du Freſnoy, ſpeak- 
ing of this performance, obſerves that it is well written, 
but that the author has ſhewn himſelf too credulous, and 
as ready to believe every inſinuation to the diſadvantage 
of the roman catholics, as they generally are to adopt 
whatever can reflect diſgrace upon the proteſtants. The 
tranſlation of this work into the Engliſh language has been 
enriched with many additions: the original has been ſeve- 
ral times reprinted. | | 


Mr. Addiſon, in his preface to his remarks on the diffe- 


rent parts of Italy, ſays that, Monſ. Miſſon has written 
a more correct account of it, in general, than any be- 
« fore him, as he particularly excelled in the plan of the 
country, which he has given us in true and lively co- 
& lours.” He alſo publiſhed, after his arrival in England, 
The Sacred Theatre at Sevennes, or an Accaunt of Prophecies 
and Miracles performed in that Part of Languedoc; this 

He 


was printed at London in 1707. 
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252 MOR DA UN. | 
He has alſo left behind him, The Obſervations and Remarks 
of a Traveller, in 12mo, publiſhed at the Hague, by Van- 


derburen. He died at London, on the 16th of January, 


1721. 


_ i MORDAUNT (CHARLES) earl of Peterborough, was 
characters. fon of John lord Mordaunt, of Rygate, in the county of 


Surry, and lord viſcount Avalon in the county of Somer- 


ſet, by Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon 


of Robert, earl of Monmouth. 
He was born about the year 1658; and in June 1675, 
ſucceeded his father in his honours and eftate. In his youth 


he ſerved. under the admirals Torrington and Narborough, 


in the Mediterranean, during the war with the ftate of 
Collins's Algiers; and June the firſt, 1680, embarked for Africa 


peerage, v. 2. with the earl of Plymouth, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 


* s. | Tangier, when it was befieged by the moors. 


It!, the reign of king James II, he was one of thoſe lords 
Burnet, v. 1. Who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the re- 
p. 665. peal of the teſt act; and diſliking the meaſures and deſigns 

| of the court, obtained leave to go over into Holland, to ac- 


cept the commandof a Dutch ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies. 


On his arrival, he preſſed the prince of Orange to under- 
take an expedition into England, repreſenting the matter 


as extremely eaſy ; but his ſcheme appearing too romantic 


to the prince to build upon, his highneſs only promiſed him 
in general, that. he ſhould have an eye on the affairs of 
England, and endeavour to put thoſe of Holland in fo good 
a poſture, as to be ready to act when it ſhould be neceſlary ; 
5d. p. 762. Aſluring him at the ſame time, that if the king ſhould pro- 


ceed to change the eſtabliſhed religion, or to wrong the 


princeſs in her right, or to raiſe forged plots to deſtroy his 

- friends, he would try what could poſſibly be done. 
The reaſon why the prince was not willing to engage 
too far in lord Mordaunt's deſigns, ſeems to have been, 


becauſe, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, his lordſhip was, a 


<< man of much heat, many notions, and full of difcourſe ; 
* and, though brave and generous, had not true judgment, 
« his thoughts being crude and indigeſted, and his ſecrets 
e ſoon known.“ However, he was one of thoſe whom 
the prince chiefly truſted, and on whoſe advice he governed 

all his motions. | | | 
In 1688 he accompanied his highneſs in his expedition 
into England; and upon his advancement ta the throne, 
Was 
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MON DAU NT. 253 
was ſworn of the privy council, made one of the lords of 
the bed- chamber to his majeſty, and in order to attend at 
the coronation as an ear], advanced to the dignity of earl 
of Monmouth, April 9, 1689, having the day before been 
conſtituted firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. He had like- 
| wiſe the command of the royal regiment of horſe, which 
the city of London had raiſed for the public ſervice, and 
of which his majeſty was colone]. But in the beginning of 
November, 1690, he was diſmiſſed from his poſt in the 
treaſury. June the 19th, 1697, upon the death of his 
uncle Henry, earl of Peterborough, he ſucceeded to that 
title; and upon the acceflion of queen Anne to the crown, 
was deſigned for the Weſt-Indies, being inveſted with the 
commiſſion of captain general, and governor of Jamaica, 
and command of the army and fleet for that expedition. 
In March, 1795, he was ſworn of the privy council; and 
the ſame year declared general and commander in chief of the 
forces ſent to Spain, and joint admiral of the fleet with Sir 
Cloudſley Shovell, of which, the year following, he had 
the ſole command, Sir Cloudfley remaining in the Britiſh 
ſeas. His taking Barcelona with an handful of men, and 
relieving it afterwards, when greatly diſtreſſed by the ene- 
my; his driving out of Spain the duke of Anjou, and the 
French army, which conſiſted of twenty- five thouſand men, 
though his own troops never amounted to ten thouſand, 
the poſſeſſion he gained of Catalonia, of the kingdoms of 
Valencia, Arragon, and Majorca, with part of Murcia 
and Caſtile, and thereby giving opportunity to the earl of 
Galway of advancing to Madrid without a blow; theſe are 
ſuch aſtoniſhing inſtances of valour, prudence, and conduct 
in military affairs, that, notwithſtanding all the care his pr. T. c. 
hiſtorian declares he had taken, to relate what paſſed with Freind, the 
the utmoſt veracity and exactneſs, the account of them bastesberssgbes 
more the air of romance than hiſtory, - conduct, &c. 
For theſe ſervices his lordſhip was declared general in?: 196. 
Spain by Charles III, afterwards emperor of Germany; 
and that war being looked upon as likely to be concluded, 
he received her majeſty's commiſſion to be embaſſador ex- 
traordinary, with power and inſtructions for treating and 
adjuſting all matters of ſtate and trafic between the two 
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kingdoms. But whatever were the cauſes of his being re- 
called from Spain, his conduct there was juſtified by the 
; houſe of lords, on January the 12th, 1710-11, who, re- 


ſolved that his lordſhip, during the time he commanded the 
| army 


army in that kingdom, had performed many great and emi- 


for the recovery of his health, on October the 25th, 1735, 


N A S H. 


nent ſervices; and that if the opinion, which he had given 
to the council of war at Valentia, had been followed, it 
might very probably have prevented the misfortunes, that 


had ſinte happened in Spain; and upon this foundation they 


voted thanks to his lordſhip in the moſt folemn manner, 

In the years 1710, and 1711, he was employed in em- 
baſſies to Vienna, Turin, and ſeveral of the courts in Italy; 
and, on his return to England, was made colonel of the 
royal regiment of horſe guards ; and being general of the 


marines, lord lieutenant of the county of Northampton, 
was, on Auguſt the fourth, 1713, inſtalled at Windſor a 


knight of the garter. Soon after which he was ſent ambaſ- 


fador extraordinary to the king of Sicily, and to negociate 
affairs with other Italian princes; and in March 1713-14, 
was made governor of the iſland of Minorca. In the reign 
of George I, he was general of all the marine forces in 
Great-Britain, in which poſt he was likewiſe continued by 


his ſucceſſor. | | | 8 
He died in his paſſage to Liſbon, whether he was going 

aged ſeventy-ſeven. EE. 
He was maſter of moſt uncommon qualities, and eminent 


in each of them to a degree, which might have been a ſuffi» 


cient diſtinction to any other perſon. For to the greateſt 


perſonal courage and reſolution, he added all the arts and 


| addreſs of a general; and to the moſt lively and penetrating 


genius, an extent of knowledge upon almoſt every ſubject 
of importance within the compaſs of ancient or modern 
literature; and even his Familiar Letters, inſerted among 
thoſe of his friend Mr. Pope, are a great ornament to that 
excellent collection. | 


N. 


Memoirs of NAS HI (RIcHA RD, Eſq;) was born in the town of Swan- 


Þis life, &c. 


ſey in Glamorganſhire, on the 18th of October, in the year 
1674. His father was a gentleman, whoſe principal income 
aroſe from a partnerſhip in a glaſs-houſe ; his mother was 
niece to colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell, 
for defending Pembroke caſtle againſt the rebels. He was 
educated under Mr. Maddocks, at Carmarthan ſchool, and 


from thence ſent to Jeſus College in Oxford, in order to pre- 
| | pars 
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pare him for the ſtudy of the law, His father had ſtrained 
his little income to give his ſon ſuch an education, but from 
the boy's natural vivacity, he hoped a recompence from bis 


future. preferment. In college, however, he ſoon ſhewed, 
that though much might be expected from his genius, nothing 


could be hoped from his induſtry. 


The. fiſt method Mr. Naſh took to diſtinguiſh himſelf at | 


college was not by application to ſtudy, but by his aſſiduity 
in intreague. Our hero was quickly caught, and went 
through all the mazes and adventures of a college intrigue, 


before he was ſeventeen ; he offered marriage, the offer was 
accepted, but the whole affair coming to the knowledge of 


his tutors, his happineſs, or perhaps his future miſery, was 


prevented, and he was fent home from college, with 


neceſſary advice to him, and proper inſtructions to his 
father. 4 
The army ſeemed the moſt likely profeſſion in which to 


diſplay this inclination for gallantry; he therefore purchaſed 
a pair of colours, commenced a profeſſed admirer. of the 
ſex, and dreſſed to the very edge of his finances. He ſoon 
became diſguſted with the life of a ſoldier, quitted the army, 
entered his name as a ſtudent in the temple books, and here 


went to the very ſummit of ſecond-rate luxury. | 
Mr. Naſh ſpent ſome years about town, till at laſt his 


genteel appearance, his conſtant civility, and ſtill more, 


his aſſiduity, gained him the acquaintance of ſeveral per- 


ſons qualified to lead the fafhion both by birth and fortune. 
He brought a perſon genteely dreſſed to every aſſembly, 


he always made one of thoſe who are called very good com- 
pany, and aſſurance gave him an air of elegance and eaſe. 


When king William was upon the throne, Mr. Naſh | 
was a member of the Middle Temple. It had been long 
cuſtomary for the inns of court to entertain our monarchs ' 


upon their acceſſion to the crown, or ſome ſuch remarka- 


ble occaſion, with a revel and pageant, In the early periods 


of our hiſtory, poets were the conductors of theſe enter. 


tainments; plays were exhibited, and complimentary verſes. . 
were then written; but by degrees the pageant} alone was 


continued, Sir John Davis being the laſt poet that wrote 
verſes upon ſuch an occaſion in the reign of James the. firſt. 


This ceremony, which has been at length totally diſ- 


continued, was laſt exhibited in honour of king William, 


and Mr. Naſh was choſen to conduct the whole with proper 
decorum. He was then but a very young man, but we ſee. 
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at how early an age he was thought proper to gujde the 


amuſements of his country, and be the Arbiter El:gantiarum 


of his time. | 

In conducting this entertainment, Naſh had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting all his abilities, and king William was 
ſo well ſatisfied with his performance, that he made him an 
offer of knighthood. This, however, he thought proper 
to refuſe, which in a perſon of his diſpoſition ſeems ſtrange. 
% Pleaſe your majeſty, replied he, when the offer was 
made him, if you intend to make me a knight, I wiſh it 
< may be one of your poor knights of Windſor, and then 
4 J ſhall have a fortune, at leaſt able to ſupport my title.“ 
Yet we do not find that the king took the hint of encreaſ- 
ing his fortune; perhaps he could not; he had at that time 
numbers to oblige, and he never cared to give money with- 
out important ſervices. 


But though Naſh acquired no riches by his late office, yet 
he gained many friends, or what is more eaſily obtained, 
many acquaintance, who often anſwer the end as well. But 
beſide his aſſurance, Mr. Naſh had in reality ſome merit 
and ſome virtues. He was, if not a brilliant, at leaſt an 
eaſy companion. He never forgot good manners, even in 
the higheſt warmth of familiarity, and as I hinted before, 
never went in a dirty ſhirt to diſgrace the table of his patron 
or his friend, Theſe qualifications might make the furni- 
ture of his head; but for his heart, that ſeemed an afſem- 
blage of the virtues which diſplay an honeſt benevolent mind; 
with the vices which ſpring from too much good nature. 


He had pity for every creature's diſtreſs, but wanted pru- 
dence in the application of his benefits. He had generofity 


for the wretched in the higheſt degree, at a time when his 
creditors complained of his juſtice, He often ſpoke falſe- 
hoods, but never had any of his harmleſs tales tinctured 
with malice. An inſtance of his humanity is told us in the 
Spectator, though his name is not mentioned, | 

When he was to give in his accounts to the maſters of the 
temple, among other articles, he charged, For making one 
man happy, 10l. Being queſtioned about the meaning of ſo 
ſtrange an item, he frankly declared, that happening to 
over- hear a poor man declare to his wife and a large family 
of children, that 10/, would make him happy, he could not 
avoid trying the experiment, He added, that if they did not 
cChuſe to acquieſce in his charge, he was ready to refund the 


money. The maſters, firuck with ſuch an nn in- 
4 : - Lange 
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LES a6 
ſtance of good nature, publicly thanked him for his benevo- 
lence, and defired that the ſum might be doubled as a proof 
of their ſatisfaction. 7 | | | 
Mr. Naſh was now fairly for life entered into a new courſe 


of gaiety and diſſipation, and fteady in nothing but in the 


purſuit of variety. He was thirty years old without fortune, 
or uſeful talents to acquire one. He had' hitherto only led 
a life of expedients z he thanked chance alone for his ſup» 
port, and having been long precariouſly ſupported,” he be- 
came, at length, totally a ſtranger to prudence, or pre- 


caution. Not to diſguiſe any part of his character, he was 


now, by profeſſion, à gameſter, and went on from day to 


day, feeling the viciflitudes of rapture and anguiſh, in pro- 


portion to the fluctuations of fortune. 


About the year 1703, the city of Bath became in ſome 


meaſure frequented by people of diftinftign. © The company 


was numerous enough to form a country dance upon the: 
bowling green; they were amuſed with a fiddle and haut- 
boy, and diverted with the romantic walks round the city. 
They uſually ſauntered in fine weather in the grove, between 
two rows of ſycamore trees. Several learned phyſicians, 
doctor Jordan, and others, had even then praiſed the ſalu- 
brity of the wells, and the amuſements were put under the 
direction of a maſter of the ceremonies, Captain Webſter 
was the predeceſſor of Mr. Naſh. This gentleman, in the 
year 1704, carried the balls to the town hall, each man 
Paying half a guinea each ball. One of the greateſt phy- 
ſicians of his age, conceived a deſign of ruining the city, 
by writing 19 the efficacy of the waters; and — 
publiſhed a pamphlet, by which he ſaid, “he would ca 
toad into the ſpring.”* _ | 2ʒñ 5 
In this ſituation of things it was, that Mr. Naſh firft came 
into that city, and hearing the threat of this phyſician, he 


> 
* 


humorouſly aſſured the people, that if they would give him 


leave, he would charm away the poiſon of the doctor's 


toad, as they uſually charmed the venom of the tarantula, 


by muſic. He therefore was immediately empowered to ſet 
up the force of a band of muſic, againſt the doctor's reptile; 


the company very ſenſibly encreaſed, Naſh triumphed, and 


the ſovereignty of the city was decreed to him by every 
rank of people. None could poſſibly conceive a perſon more 


fit to fill this employment than Naſh : he had ſome wit, but 


it was of that fort, which is rather happy than permanent. 
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N. A 8 H. 
He was charitable himſelf, and generally ſhamed his bets 
ters into a ſimilitude of ſentiment, if they were not natural- 


ly ſo before. His firſt care when made maſter of the cere- 
_ monies, or king of Bath, as it is called, was to promote a 


muſic ſubſcription, of one guinea each, for a band which was 
to conſiſt of fix performers, who were to receive a guinea a 
week each for their trouble. He allowed alſo two guineas 
a week for lighting and ſweeping the rooms, for which he 
accounted to the ſubſcribers by receipt. By his direction, 
one Thomas Harriſon erected a handfome aflembly-houſe for 
theſe purpoſes. A better band of mulic was alſo procured, 


and the former ſubſcription of one guinea, was raiſed to two. 
Harriſon had three guineas a week for the room and candles, 


and the muſic two guineas a man. The money Mr. Naſh 
received and accounted for with the utmoſt exactneſs and 


punctuality. The balls, by his direction were to begin at 


fix, and to end at eleven. Nor would he ſuffer them to 
continue a moment longer, leſt invalids might commit irre- 
gularities, to counteract the benefit of the waters. 

The city of Bath, by ſuch. afſiduity, ſoon became the 
theatre of ſummer amuſements for all people of faſhion; 
and the manner of ſpending the day there muſt amuſe any, 


but ſuch as diſeaſe or ſpleen had made uneaſy to themſelves. 


In this manner every amuſement ſoon improved under Mr. 
Naſh's adminiſtration. The magiſtrates of the city found 
that he was neceſſary and uſeful, and took every opportunity 
of paying the ſame reſpect to his fictitious royalty, that is 
generally extorted by real power.. | 
His equipage was ſumptuous, and he uſed to travel to 
"Tunbridge in a poſt chariot and fix greys, with out- riders, 
foot-men, french horns, and every other appendage of 
expenſive parade. He always wore a white hat, and to 
apologize for this ſingularity, ſaid, be did it purely to ſecure 
it from being ſtolen ; his dreſs was tawdry, tho' not perfectly 
genteel; he might be conſidered as a beau of ſeveral genera- 
tions, and in his. appearanee, he, in ſome meaſure, mixed 
the faſhions of the laſt age with thoſe of the preſent. He 
perfectly underſtood elegant expence, and generally paſſed 
his time in the very beſt company, if perſons of the fill 

diſtinction deſerve that title. OR i 
But I hear the reader now demand, what finances were 
to ſupport all this finery, or where the treaſures that gave 
him ſuch frequent opportunities of diſplaying his benevo: 
-lence, or his vanity? to anſwers this, we muſt now enter 
|  upea 
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upon another part of bis character, his talents as a gameſter; 
for by gaming alone at that period, of which I ſpeak, he 
kept up ſo very genteel an appearance. | Wherever people 
of faſhion came, needy adventurers wete generally found 
in waiting. With ſuch Bath ſwarmed, and among this claſs 
Mr. Naſh was certainly to be numbered in the beginning, 
only with this difference, that he wanted the corrupt heart, 
too commonly attending a life of expedients; for he was 
generous, humane, and honourable, even though by pro- 


feſſion a gameſter. But whatever ſkill Naſh might have. 


acquired by long practice in play, he was never formed by 
nature for a ſucceſsful gameſter. He was conſtitutionally 


| paſſionate and generous. While others made conſiderable 


fortunes at the gaming table, he was ever in the power of 
chance; nor did even the intimacy with which he was re⸗ 


* ceived by the great, place him in a ſtate of independance. 


The conſiderable inconveniencies that were found to re- 
ſult from a permiſſion of gaming, at length attracted the 
attention of the legiſlature, and in the twelfth year of his 
late majeſty, the moſt prevalent games at that time were de- 
clared fraudulent and unlawſul. The E O was at firſt ſet 


up at Tunbridge. It was invented by one C- K, and 


carried on between him and one Mr. Ae, proprietor of 
the aſſembly- room at that place; and was reckoned extreme- 
ly profitable to the bank, as it gained two and an half per 
cent. on all that was loſt or won. i | 
As all gaming was ſuppreſſed but thiss Mr. Naſh was 

now utterly deſtitute of any reſource that he could expect 
from his ſuperior ſkil], and long experience in the art. The 
money to be gained in private gaming is at beft but trifling, 
and the opportunity precarious. The minds of the generality 
of mankind ſhrink with their circumſtances; and Naſh, upon 
the immediate proſpe of poverty, was now mean enough 
(I will call it no worſe) to enter into a baſe confederacy with 
thoſe low creatures to evade the law, and to ſhare the plun- 
der. | 

| Naſh had hitherto enjoyed a fluQtuating fortune; and had 


he taken the advantage of the preſent opportunity, he migbt 


have been for the future not only above want, but even in 
circumſtances of opulence. In the mean time, as the EO 
table thus ſucceeded at Tunbridge, Mr. Naſh was reſolved. 


to introduce it at Bath, and previouſly aſked the opinion of 


ſeveral lawyers, who declared it no way illegal. The legiſ- 
lature thought proper to RR theſe ſeminaries of vice, It 
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| N A S F. 
was enacted, that after the 24th of June, 1745, none ſhould 
be permitted to keep an houſe, room, or place for playing, 
upon pain of ſuch forfeitures, as were declared in former 


acts inſtituted for that purpoſe. 

By this wiſe and juſt act, all Nafh's future hopes of mo- 
ceeding by the tables were blown up. From that time J find 
this poor, good-natured, but miſguided man involved in- 


_ continual diſputes, every day calumniated with ſome new 


ſlander, and continually. endeavouring to obviate its effects. 
Nature had by no means formed Mr. Naſh for a beau gar- 
con ; his perſon was clumſey, too large and awkward, and 
his features harſh, ſtrong, and peculiarly irregular ; yet even 
with thoſe diſadvantages he made love, became an univer- 


ſal admirer of the ſex, and was univerſally admired, He 


was poſſeſſed, at leaſt, of ſome requifites of a lover. He had 
aſſiduity, flattery, fine cloaths, and as much wit as the la- 
dies he addreſſed. Wit, flattery, and fine cloaths, he uſed 
to ſay, were enough to debauch a nunnery. But my fair 
readers of the prefent day are exempt from this ſcandal; 
and it is no matter now what he ſaid of their grandmothers. 
Mr. Nafh did not long continue an univerfal gallant; but 
in the earlier years of his reign entirely gave up his endea- 
vours to deceive the ſex, in order to become the honeſt pro- 
tector of their innocence, the guardian of their reputation, 


and a friend to their virtue. This was a character he bore 


for many years, and ſupported it with integrity, aſſiduity 
and ſucceſs. But Mr. Naſh not only took care, during his 
adminiſtration, to protect the ladies from the inſults of our 


ſex, but to guard them from the ſlanders of each other. 


He, in the firſt place, prevented any animoſities that 
might ariſe from place and precedence, by being previouſly 
acquainted with the rank and quality of almoſt every family 
in the Britiſn dominions. He endeavoured to render ſcan- 
dal odious, by marking it as the reſult of envy and folly 
united, Whatever might have been Mr. Naſh's other ex- 
cellencies, there was one in which few exceeded him; I 
mean his extenſive. humanity. None felt pity more ſtrongly, 


and none made greater efforts to relieve diſtreſs. If I were 


to name any reigning and faſhionable virtue in the preſent 
age, I think it ſhould be charity. I know not whether it 
ic may not be ſpreading the influence of Mr. Naſh too wide- 
ly to ſay, that he was one of the principal cauſes of intro- 


aa, this 10855 emulation among the rieb; but certain 
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it is, no pra man ever relieved the diſtreſſes of ſo many 


as he. 
Before gaming was ſuppreſſed, and in the meridian of 


kis life and fortune, his benefactions were generally found 
to equal his other expences. The money he got without 
pain, he gave away without reluctance; and whenever un- 
able to relieve a wretch, who ſued for aſſiſtance, he has 
been often ſeen to ſhed tears. A gentleman of broken for- 
tune, one day ſtanding behind his chatr, as he was playing 
a game of picquet for two hundred pounds, and obſerving 
with what indifference he won the money, could not avoid 
whiſpering thefe words to another who ſtood by, „ heavens! 
how happy would all that money make me!” Naſh over- 
hearing bim, clapped the money into his hand; and cried, 
go and be happy.“ 

In the ſevere winter, which happened in the year 1739, 
his charity was great, uſeful, and extenfive. He frequently, 
at that ſeaſon of calamity, entered the houſes of the poor, 
whom-he thou ht too proud to beg, and generouſly re- 
lieved them. Of all the immenſe ſums which Naſh laviſhed 
upon real or apparent wretchedneſs, the effects, after 2 
few years, ſeemed to diſappear. His money was generally 
given to ſupport immediate want, or to relieve improvident 
indolence, and therefore it vaniſhed in an hour. 

But of all the inſtances of Mr. Naſh's bounty, none does 
him more real honour, than the pains he took in eſtabliſn- 
ing an hoſpital at Bath, in which benefaQion, however, 
doctor Oliver had a great ſhare. This was one of thoſe 
well-guided charities, dictated by reaſon, and ſupported by 
| prudence, chiefly by the means of doctor Oliver and Mr. 
Naſh, but not without the aſſiſtance of the good Mr. Allen, 
who gave them the ſtone for building and other benefactions, 
this hoſpital was erected, and it is at preſent fitted up for 
the reception of one hundred and ten patients, the caſes 
moſtly paralytic or leprous. 

As he grew old he grew inſolent, and ſeemed, in ſome 
meaſure, inſenſible of the pain his attempts to be a wit gave 
others. He grew peeviſh and fretful, and they who only 
ſaw the remnant of a man, ſeverely returned that laughter 


upon him, which he had once laviſhed upon others. Poor 


Naſh was no longer the gay, thoughtleſs, idly induſtrious 

creature he once was; he now forgot how to ſupply new 

modes of entertainment, and became too rigid to wind with 

eaſe through the — of faſhion, The evening = 
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his life began to grow cloudy. His fortune was gone, and 


nothing but poverty lay in proſpect, He now began to want 
| That charity which he had never refuſed to any; and to 


find that a life of diffipation and gaiety is ever terminated by 


miſery and regret. He was now paſt the 'power of giving 


or receiving pleaſure, for he was poor, old, and peeviſh; 
yet till he was incapable of turning from his former man- 
ner of life to purſue happineſs. An old man thus ftriving 


after pleaſure is indeed an object of pity; but a man at once 


old and poor, running on in this purſuit, might excite aſto- 
niſhment. | HENS 1710 

A variety of cauſes concurred to embitter bis departing 
life. His health began to fail. He had received from nature 
a robuſt and happy conſtitution, that was ſcarce even to be 


impaired by intemperance. For ſome time before his de- 


ceaſe nature gave warning of his approaching diſſolution. 
The worn machine bad run itſelf down to an utter impoſſi- 
bility of repair; he ſaw that he muſt die, and ſhuddered at 
the thought, His virtues were not of the great, but the 


amiable kind; ſo that fortitude was not among the num- 


ber. Anxious, timid, his thoughts ſtill hanging on a re- 
ceding world, he deſired to enjoy a little longer that life, 
the miſeries of which he had experienced ſo long. The 
poor unſucceſsful gameſter hufbanded the waſting moments 
with an encreaſed deſire to continue the game, and to the 
laſt eagerly wiſhed for one yet more happy throw. | 

He died at his houſe in St. John's court, Bath, on the 3d 
of February, 1761, aged eighty- ſeven years, three months 
and ſome days. His death was ſincerely regretted by the 
city, to which he had been ſo long, and fo great a benefactor. 


After the corps had lain four days, it was conveyed to the 


abbey church in that city, with a ſolemnity ſomewhat pecu- 
liar to his character, | | 
The few things he was poſſeſſed of were left to his rela- 


tions. A ſmall library of well- choſen books, ſome trinkets 
and pictures, were his only inheritance, Among the latter 


were a gold box, given by the late counteſs of Burlington, 
with lady Euſton's picture in the lid, an agate etui, with a 
diamond on the top, by the princeſs dowager of Wales, and 


ſome things of no great value. The rings, watches and pic- 


tures, which he formerly received from others, would have 
come to a conſiderable amount; but theſe bis neceſſities had 
obliged bim to diſpoſe of: ſome family pictures, however, 
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remained, which were ſold by advertiſement, for five guineas 


each, after Mr, Naſh's deceaſe. | 
As the heart of a man is better known by his private than 


public actions, let us take a view of Naſh in domeſtic life; 
among his ſervants and dependants, where no gloſs was re- 


quired to colour his ſentiments and diſpoſition, nor any 
maſk neceſſary to conceal his foibles. Here we ſhall find 


him the ſame open-hearted, generous, and good-natured 


man we have already deſcribed; one who was ever fond of 


promoting the intereſts of his friends, his ſervants and de- 


pendants, and making them happy. In his own houſe no 
man was perhaps more regular, chearful, and beneficent, 
than Mr, Naſh. His table was always free to thoſe who 
fought his friendſhip, or wanted a dinner. As Mr, Naſh's 


thoughts were entirely employed in the affairs of his govern- 


ment, he was ſeldom at home but at the time of eating or 
of reſt, His table was well ſerved, but his entertainment 
conſiſted principally of plain diſhes. | 
Naſh generally aroſe early in the- morning, being ſeldom 


in bed after five: and to avoid diſturbing the family, and de- 
priving his ſervants -of their reſt, he had -the fire Jaid after 


he was in bed, and in the morning lighted it himſelf, and 
ſat down to read ſome of his few, but well choſen books. 

His generoſity and charity in private life, though not ſa 
conſpicuous, was as great as that in public, and indeed far 
more conſiderable than his little income would admit of. 
This ſenſibility, this power of feeling the misfortunes of the 
miſerable, and his addreſs and earneſtneſs in relieving their 
wants, exalts the character of Mr. Naſh, and draws an im- 
penetrable veil over his foibles. His ſingularities are for- 


gotten when we behold: his virtues, and he who laughed at 
the whimſical character and behaviour of this monarch of 


Bath, now laments that he is no more, 


NICERON (Jonas Peres) ſo much celebrated on ac- Moreri. 


count of his Memoirs of Men, illuſtrious in the Republic of 
Letters, was born at Paris on the '11th of March, 1685. 
He was of an ancient and noble family, who were in very 
high repute about the year 1540. He ſtudied with ſucceſs 
in the Mazarine college at Paris, and acquired no incon- 
ſiderable knowledge in rhetoric, at the college Du Pleſſis. 

Soon afterwards, reſolving to forſake the world, he con- 
ſulted one of his uncles, who belonged to the order of Berna- 


bite jeſuits. This uncle examined him, and not diffident of 
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his election, introduced him as a probationer to that ſociety 
eſtabliſhed in the priory of St. Eloi, at Paris. Young Nice. 
ron was received there on the fourteenth of Auguſt, 1702 


took the habit on the eighteenth of January, 1703, and 


made bis vows on the twentieth of January, 1704, at the 
age of. nineteen years. After he had profciled himſelf, he 
was ſent to Montargis to go through a courſe of philoſophy 


and theology; from thence he went to Loches in Touraine, 


to teach thoſe ſciences. He received the prieſthood at 
Poitiers on the ſecond of June, 1708. As he was not ar- 
rived at the age required to entitle him to aſſume this order, 
2 diſpenſation, which his uncommon piety had merited, was 
obtained in his favour. * HH. ---72 Af ate; 
The college of Montargis having recalled bim, he was 
their profeſſor of rhetoric, during two years, and of philo- 


ſophy, during four. In ſpite of all theſe avocations, Nice- 


ron was humanely attentive to every call and work of cha- 
rity, and to the inſtruction of his fellow creatures, many of 
whom heard him deliver out fit rules of conduct for them, 
not only ſrom the pulpits of moſt of the churches within the 
province, but even from thoſe of Paris. In 1716 his ſu- 
periors invited him to that city, that he might have an op- 
portunity of following, with the more convenience, thoſe 
ſtudies for which he always had expreſſed the greateſt inclina- 
tion, +219 | | | | 
He not only underſtood the antient, but the modern Jan- 


guages, a circumſtance of infinite advantage jn the compoſi- 


tion of thoſe works which he has given to the public, and 
which he cartied on with great afſiduity to the time of his 
death, which happened after a ſhort illneſs, on the eighth 
of July, 1738, at the age of fifty-three years. His works 


are, e 


1. Le grand Febriſuge; or, a Diſſertation to prove that 
Common- Mater is the befft Remedy in Fevers, and even in the 


Plague, tranſlated from the Englihh of Fohn Harcoch, Miniſ- 


ter, Parise printed by Cavelier. 


ter of St. Margaret's, Lendon, in I 2m. This little treatiſe 


made its appearance amoneſt other pieces, relating to this 
ſubject in 1720, and was attended by a ſucceſs which car- 
ried it through three editions; the laſt came out in 1730, in 
two volumes, in 12mo, entitled, I Treatiſe on Common-Iu a- 


2. The Voyages of - Fohn Ouvington, to Surat, and divers 


Parts of Aſia and Africa; containing the Hiſtory of the Re- 


volutian in the Kingdom of Golconda, and ſome Obſervations 
upon Silk Harms, 2 vol. in 12mo. Paris, 1725. 


3. The 
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3. The Converſion of England to Cbriſtianity, compared 
with its pretended Reformation : a Wark tranſlated from the 
Engliſh. Paris, 1729, 86. 6 
4. The Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, tranſlated from the 
Engliſh of Mr. Woodward, by Monſ. Nogues, Doctor in 
pbyſic; with an Anſwer to the Objections of Doctor Camera- 
rius; containing, alſo, ſeveral Letters written on the ſame 
Subject, and a methodical Diſiribution of Foſſils, tranſlated 
from the Engliſh, by Niceron. Paris, 4to, 1735+ 

5. Memoirs of Men illuſtrious in the Republic of Letters, 
with a critical Account of their Works. Paris, Briaſſon, 
12m0. The firſt volume of this great work appeared in 
1727, the others were given to the public in ſucceſſion, 
as jar as the thirty-ninth, which appeared in 1738. The 
three firſt volumes were reprinted in 1729, and the fourth 
in 1737. The fortieth volume was publiſhed after the death 
of the author, in 1739. Since that event, a forty-firſt and 
forty · ſecond volume came out; but in theſe three laſt are 
many articles of which Niceron was not the author. 
This work is ſo well known, and ſo univerſally admired, 
that it would be needleſs either to deſcribe or to commend it. 


NORDEN (Freperick LEWIS) was born at Gluck- Life preſiz- 
ſtadt in Holſtein, October the 22d, 1708. His father was 0 to his 
a lieutenant colonel of artillery, and himſelf was bred * 
arms. Being intended for the ſea ſervice, he entered in 
1722 into the corps of cadets, which is a royal eſtabliſhment 
in which young men are inſtructed in ſuch arts and ſciences 
as are neceſſary to form good ſea-officers. Here he is ſaid 

to have made a great progteſs in the mathematicks, ſhip- 

| building and drawing, eſpecially in the laſt, He copied the 
works of the greateit maſters in the art, to form his taſte 
and acquire their manner ; but he took a particular pleaſure 


, in drawing from nature, | | 

. The firſt perſon who took notice of this riſing genius, 
was M. De Lerche, knight of the order of the elephant, 
; and grand maſter of the ceremonies. This gentleman put 
5 into his hands a collection of charts and topographical plans, 
1 belonging to the king, to be retouched and amended, in 
* which Mr. Norden ſhewed great ſkill and care, but con- 


ſidering his preſent employment as foreign to his profeſſion, 

M. De Lerche, in 1732, preſented him to the king, and 

- procured him, not only leave, but a penſion to enable him 
s to travel; the king likewiſe made him, at the ſame time, 
| | ; ſecond 


* 
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ſecond lieutenant. It was particularly recommended to bim, 


to ſtudy the conſtruction of ſhips, eſpecially ſuch gallies and 
rowing veſſels as are uſed in the Mediterranean. 

* Accordingly he ſet out for Holland, where he ſoon be- 
came acquainted with the admirers of antiquities and the 


polite arts, and with ſeveral diſtinguiſhed artifts, particularly 


De Reyter, who took great pleaſure in teaching him to 
engrave. From Holland he went to Marſeilles, and thence 
to Leghorn, ſtaying in each place fo long as to inform him- 
ſelf in every thing the place furniſhed relating to the deſign 
of his voyage. At this laſt port he got models made of the 
different kind of rowing veſſels, which are ſtill to be feen at 
the chamber of models at the Old Holm. | 
In Italy be ſpent near three years in perfecting his taſte, 
and enlarging his knowledge. Here his great talents drew 
the attention of perſons of diſtinction, and procured him an 
opportunity of ſeeing the cabinets of the curious, both in 
antiquities and medals, and of making his advantage of the 
great works of painting and ſculpture, eſpecially at Rome 
and Florence. At Florence he was made a member of the 
drawing academy. It was in this city he received an order 
from the king to go into Egypt, | | 
- Chriſtian VI. was deſirous of having a circumftantial ac- 
count of a country ſo diſtant and ſo famous, from an in- 
telligent man, and one whoſe fidelity could not be queſtion- 
<d ; and no one was thought more proper than Mr. Norden. 
He was then in the flower of his age, of great abilities, of 
a fine taſte, and of a courage that no danger nor fatigue 
could diſhearten; a fkilful obſerver, a great defigner, and 
a' good mathematician 3 moreover, he had a ſtrong deſire of 
examining, upon the ſpot, the wonders of Egypt, even 
prior to the order of his maſter. | How he acquitted him- 
ſelf in this buſineſs appears amply in his book, entitled, Tra- 
vels in Egypt and Nubia, to which we refer the reader. 
In theſe countries he ftayed about a year, during which 


the king advanced him a degree, and at his return, when 
the count of Danneſkiold-Samſoe, who was at the head of 


the marine, preſented him to his majeſty, the king was 
greatly pleaſed with the maſterly de/igns he had made of 
the objects he met with in his travels, and deſired he would 
draw up an account of his voyage, for the inſtruction of the 
curious and learned. At this time he was made captain- 
lieutenant, and ſoon after captain of the royal navy, and 
one of the commiſſioners for building, ſhips. * | 
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even the prince of Wales, hearing of his deſigns he had 
made in. Egypt, were curious to ſee them, and ſhewed him 


count on an expedition under Sir John Norris; and in 1740, 


N expectations. 


ſecond, was the third ſon of the ſecond Dudley. lord North, baron of 


and his aſſiduity and attainmenta were great in all in- 
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When the war broke out between England and Spain, 
count Danneſkiold Samſoe, propoſed to the king that ſeve - 
ral of the officers of his majeſty's navy ſhould go as volun- 
teers into the ſervice of the powers at war, and choſe Mr. 
Norden in particular, to accompany his own nephew, count 
Ulric Adolphus, then a captain of a man of war, in ſuch 
expeditions as the Engliſh ſhould happen to go-upon. 

On their arrival in London, Mr. Norden, whoſe fame 
had gone before him, was received with diſtinguiſhed fa- 
vour ; ſeveral} of the moſt conſiderable men at court, and 
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great kindneſs. The ee ſummer he accompanied the 


he again went on board the fleet deſtined to America, under 
the command of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a deſign to re- 
inforce admiral Vernon. After this Mr. Norden ſpent 
about one year in London in great eſteem, and was there ad- 
mitted a member of the royal ſociety. On this occaſion 
he gave the public an idea of ſome ruins and coloſſal ſtatues, 
entitled, Drawings of ſame Ruins and Coloſſal Statues, at 
Thebes in Egypt; with an Account of the ſame, in a. Leiter. ts 
the Royal Society, 1741, 

This eſſay, with the plates belonging to it, gained him 
new applauſe, and heightened the deſire the people had 
before conceived of ſeeing that work intire, of which this 
made only a ſmall part. About this time he found his health 
declining, and propoſed to the count to take a tour to 
France, and to viſit the coaſts and ports of that kingdom, 
in hopes a change of climate might have been a means of 
eftabliſhing his health, but he died at Paris in 1742, much 
regretted by his acquaintance, as a perſon who had done 
honour to his country, and from whoa the world had 


NORTH (FRANncTs) lord Guilford, Jord keeper of the Life of the 


great ſeal, in the reign of Charles the ſecond, and James the T. LH 


baron of Kertling, vulgo Catlage, &c. He had his gram- EY 
-mar learning, in which he was a great proficient, at Bury — 
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ſchool, from- whence he was admitted a fellow-commoner — 
1 St. John's college in Cambridge, in the year 1653. 1742s 


His converſation was remarkably agreeable and facetious ; 


genuous 
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gehuous ſtudies and liberal ſciences, which made him Wach 
eſteemed in this ſociety. But as he was originally deſigned 
for the profeſſion of the law, after two or three years ſpent 
at the univerſity, he was removed to the Middle Temple. 


Here be applied with great diligence to the ſtudy of the law, 


and at the ſame time continued to purſue his inquiries into 
all ingenious arts, hiſtory, humanity and languages. He 
acquired French, Italian, Spaniſh and Dutch ;- and became 
not only à good lawyer, but was very perfect in hiſtory, 
mathematics, philoſophy and muſic. He uſed to ſay, that, 
jf he had not diverted his attention by theſe ſtudies, and by 
the practice of muſic particularly, he ſhould never have 
been a lawyer. 

The friendſhip and inſtructions of Sir Jeffery Palmer, 
attorney general, and the Hydes, greatly contributed to his 


proficiency and advanced his practice. By means of the firſt 


named gentleman he had a ſingular opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his abilities. Ihe ſtory of "the five members in king 
Charles the firſt's time, is well known, who being proſe- 
cuted for the riot committed in the houſe of commons, in 
holding the ſpeaker down in his chair, were convicted. Af- 
ter the reſtoration, the commons thought that the records 


of this conviction might be prejudicial to the. privilege of 


that houſe; and ordered a writ of error to be brought, and 
Mr. Attorney was to find council to argue for the king, 


againft the lord Hollis, who was one of the five. and firſt | 


named in the record. Mr. Attorney, being an affiſtant in 


the houſe of lords, could not argue, nor could he prevail 


upon any of the ſerjeants, or other eminent practiſers to do 
it; for they ſaid, it was againſt the commons of England, 


and they durſt not undertake it. At laſt he appointed Mr. 


North, who prepared his argument, which was perſormed 
at the bar of the houſe of lords; ; and though the commons 
carried the cauſe, yet his argument was approved, and par- 
tticular notice was taken of his comely youth, and of his 
modeſt but cogent reaſoning. The duke of Vork was pleaſ- 
ed to enquire who that young gentleman was, who had 


argued fo well; and prevailed with the king to 1610 mh | 


him by making him one of his counſel. _ 

He uſually attended the Norfolk circuit, of which he ſoon 
came to be, as they call it, the cock, ne” was employed 
as counſel in every important cauſe, 

When the great level of the fens was to e divided, he 


Was appointed chairman in the — and directed the 
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execution in ſuch a manner, as greatly to augment his fame. 
Dr. Lane, then biſhop, likewiſe conſtituted | him judge of 
the royal franchiſe of Ely, which employment did him credit, 
and: increaſed his buſinefs in the country. He was alſo. ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt the ear] of Oxford, lord chief juſtice in eyre, 
in a formal Iter, or juſtice-ſeat of the foreſts z which was of 
great pecuniary advantage to him, and gaye him an idea 
of the antient law in the immediate practice of it, He was 
made the king's folicitor general, in the room of Sir Ed- 
ward Turner, made lord chief baron. He now dropt the 
circuit, and was choſen to repreſent the borough of Lynn, 
in the houfe of commons: ſome time after we find him in 
the attorney general's place, on the promotion of Sir 


Heneage Finch to the great ſeal. 


* 


In former times, when he applied cloſe to his ſtudies, and 
ſpent his days in his chamber, he was ſubject to the ſpleen, 
and apprehenſive of many imaginary diſeaſes; and by way 
of prevention, he went thick clad, wore leather ſkul- caps, 
and inclined much to phyſic. But now when buſineſs lowed 
in upon him, his complaints vaniſhed, and his ſkul-caps 
were deſtined to lye in a drawer, and receive his money. 
Though his profits were now very great, though the king 
approved his judgment and fidelity, and the chiefs of the Jaw 
were moſtly his friends; yet he ſoon grew weary of his poſt, 
and wiſhed for another, tho? leſs profitable, in a calmer region. 
The court was ſunk in pleaſure and debauchery; averſe to, and 
ignorant of all buſineſs. The great men were many of them 
corrupt, falſe, and treacherous ; and were continually tor- 
menting him with raſcally projects, and unreaſonable im- 
portunities. | | „ 0 0 

Among all the preferments of the law, his thoughts fixed 
upon the place of lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 
the buſineſs there being wholly matter of pure law, and 
having little to do in criminal cauſes, or court intrigues. 
And on the death of lord chief juſtice Vaughan, he ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſnes. While he preſided in this court, he 
was very attentive to regulate what was amifs in the law, 
ariſing either from the nature of things changing, or from 
the corruption of agents: when any abuſe, or neceſſity of 
regulation appeared, he noted it down, and afterwards di- 
geſted his thought, and brought it into the form of a tract, 
and thereon deſigned to prepate acts of parliament, as he 
had encouragement and opportunity. He had a great hand 
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In the ſtatute of fraudes and perjuries, of which the lord 
- Nottingham ſaid, that every line was worth a ſubſidy. 


The king being under great difficulties from the parlia- 
ment, in order to bring them to better temper, and that 


it might not be ſaid he wanted good councellors, made a 


reform of his privy council, diſſolved the old and conſtituted 
a new, which took in the lord Shaftſbury as preſident, and 
the heads of the oppoſition in both houſes. But that he might 
not be leſt alone with them, he joined ſome of his friends, 
in whoſe fidelity and judgment he had an entire confidence, 
among whom lord chief juſtice North had the honour to be 
one. Not long after this he was taken into the cabinet, 
that he might be aſſiſtant, not only in the formal proceed- 
ings of the privy council, but alſo in the moſt retired con- 
ſultations of his majeſties government. i 10 Fi, 
He was often conſtrained to take the place of ſpeaker, 


and preſide in the houſe of lords, in the room of the chan- 


cellor Nottingham, who, towards the latter end of his time, 
was much afflicted with the gout and other infirmities, 
And conſidering his confirmed credit with the king, he was 


' univerſally preſumed to be ſucceſſor to that lord (with whom 


he lived in great friendſhip, and was of great ſervice to him 
in his declining ftate) and accordingly, on his death, the 
great ſeal was committed to his cuſtody, He was made 


| baron of this realm by the title of lord Guilford, in the 


county of Surry, by patent bearing date the 27th of Septem- 


ber, 1683. 


The death of king Charles, the managing in order to 
the coronation, his attendance in parliament, and at court 
and council, where nothing ſquared with his ſchemes, and 
when his enemies Sunderland and Jeffries bore the ſway, 


together with his chancery buſineſs, proved inſupportable 


loads to him, and impaired his health. He fell into a vio- 
lent fever, and the doctor was called; who ſaid it was a 
diſeaſe that a man of his value ought not to be truſted with, 
and immediately preſcribed the bark. Tais medicine pal- 
liated his diſeaſe ſo far, that he ſat in parliament, diſpatched 
all the claims, attended the council and the committee for 
the coronation, and did what he could in the chancery ; 
and paid his laſt duty to his maſter, in walking at the coro- 


nation. But a malignant cachexy ſucceeded, which it may 


be ſuppoſed, was increaſed by his melancholy proſpect of 

future events, in which he had no glympſe of ſatisfaction. 

In this ſtate he cook a reſolution to quit the ſeal, and 
Eee | went 


NORTE 
went. to lord Rocheſter to interceed with his majeſty to ac- 
cept it. But that noble lord had no mind to part with ſuch 


aà ſcreen in ſtaving off the popiſh work, and diverted him 


from his purpoſe, but obtained of the king that he might 
retire with the ſeal into the country, with the proper officers 


-attending, in hopes that by proper regimen and freſh air, 


ke might recover his health againſt the winter. But he died 
at his houſe at Wroxton, September the 5th, 1685, where 
he was buried with his lady Frances, ſecond daughter and 
co-heir of Thomas Pope, earl of Down, in the kingdom of 
Ireland, by whom he left ſurviving three children, Francis, 
Anne and Charles. 
Burnet and Kennet have given no very favourable charac- 
ter of the keeper ; and the author of The Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors avers, that, he run very much with the ſtream 
of the court, to the endangering, as many wiſe men thought, 
the proteſtant religion in this kingdom. But it muſt be con- 
fidered, that he lived in turbulent times, when party-ſpirit 
roſe to its moſt extravagant height, and popular prejudice 
prevailed even to infatuation, which made it very difficult 
for the moſt unſpotted integrity to eſcape cenſure. He was 
ever a profeſſor of loyalty, that is, for the legal intereſt and 
prerogative of the crown, and the proteftant religion as 
by law eftabliſhed. He would often inveigh againſt thoſe 
who perpetually projected to weaken. the monarchy, as a 
ſet of men either corrupt and falſe hearted, or ignorant and 
ſhort-fighted. There could not, he thought, be a greater 
illuſion than to imagine, that what power the crown loſes, 


is ſo much liberty gained to the people. | 


His private character was ſtrictly virtuous and unexception- 
able; and his relation, Roger North, hath wiped off all 
aſperſions, though not the ableſt advocate, from his publick, 
in his Examen, and in his Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford. 
He certainly did not want zeal to promote the good of his 
country; which he thought would moſt effectually be done, 
by ſupporting the church and crown of England in all due 
and legal prerogatives; and from theſe principles he never 
ſwerved during the whole courſe of his life. | | 

He wrote, | | 

An Alphabetical Index of Verbs neuter, printed with Lilly's 
Grammar : compiled while he was at Bury School. 

A Paper on the Gravitation of Fluids, conſidered in the 


| "Bladders of Fiſher, printed in Lowthorp's Abridgment of the 


Phileſophical Tranſactians, wal. 2d, p. 845. x 
{ ; : | [uf 
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It appears that his lordſhip's hint was laid hold of, approved 
and purſued by the virtuoſi of the time, particularly by Mr. 
Boyle and Mr. Ray, whoſe papers on that ſubject, are en- 
tered in the ſame collection. PH, Rant 
An Anſwer to a Paper of SirSamuel Moreland on his 
Static Barometer. This was never'pvliſhed, but we may 
obſerve to his honour here, that it was through his means 


that barometers were firſt publicly ſold in ſnops, which be- 


Life of Dr. 
- North, 
y Roger 


fore were very rare, and confined only to the cabinets of the 


virtuoſi. 


A philoſophical Eſſay on Muſic, printed by Martin, Printer 
to the Royal Society, 1677. He may be eſteemed the father 
of muſical philoſophy ; and all the improvements that have 
fince been made in it, owed their original to his lordſhip's 
eſſay. He compoſed ſeveral Concerto's in two and three Parts, 


A Narrative of ſome Paſſages in or relating to the long Par- 


lament, Sommers's Tradts, vol. 1. 6 | 
He wrote beſides, Some Arguments in Caſes ; and Political 

Papers, publiſhed whole or. in part in his Life, by Roger 

North, and in the Examen. | TS 1172 


NORTH (Dr. JohN) fourth ſon of the lord North, and 
brother to the preceeding, was born at London, September 


North, Eſq; the fourth, 1645. In his youth, his conſtitution appeared 
#0: 7744+ to be delicate, and his temper grave, reſerved and ſtudious, 


which inclined his parents to educate him for the church, 
He was taught grammar at St, Edmondſbury, by Dr. Ste- 


phens, and his father gave him ſome knowledge of logic 


and metaphyſics. Ye. 8 

He was admitted of Jeſus College in Cambridge in 1661, 
and though a nobleman, was exemplary in his attendance 
upon divine fervice, diligent in his ſtudies, and conſtant at 
public exerciſes and lectures in the ſchools. Thus he ſoon 


became conſpicuous for his learning, particularly in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages; and collected a very valua- 


ble library. 


Having regularly taken the degree of batchelor of arts, 


and being about fix years ſtanding, he was admitted fellow 
of Jeſus College, by the king's mandate. He took after» 


wards, the degree of maſter of arts, and was incorporated 


in the ſame at Oxford, June the 15th, 1669. Not long 
after he took 'orders, as the ſtatutes of his college required, 


and the firſt ſermon he preached to a public audience, was 


4 : * 


E ac. cc... 


ASS bom 


N 


before king Charles the ſecond, at New market, Which 


was publiſhed at Cambridge, in 4to. 1671. 


About this time he aſſiſted the learned Dr. homas Gale 
in his edition of The' Opuſcula Mythologica, &c., In the 


year following he was choſen Greek profeſſor of the univerſity 


of Cambridge. Archbiſhop Sheldon conferred on him the 


ſine-cure of Llandinom, in Wales; upon which he quitted 
his fellowſhip, and got himſelf admitted in trinity college, for 
the ſake of being near the maſter, the moſt excellent Dr. Iſaac 
Barrow, for whom he had the utmoſt friendſhip and eſteem. 
He was inſtalled a prebendary of Weſtminſter, January the 
Itth, 1673, having been ſome ume before elerk of the 


Cloſet to the king. 

He was chaplain to the FEA of Lauderdale, and out of 
compliment to him, was created doctor of divinity, when 
king Charles came by invitation from Newmarket to Cam- 
bridge. When his worthy friend Dr. Barrow died in 1667, 
he ſucceeded him as maſter of Trinity college. This pre- 
ferment gave him great ſatisfaction, and he imagined him- 
ſelf now poſſeſſed of all the eaſe and happineſs he could wiſh, 
But his ſolicitude for maintaining good order and ftridt re- 
gularity in his ſociety, the oppoſition he met with from the 
ſenior fellows, and an anxious ſolitude in the room of a 
free and pleaſant. converſation, ſoon convinced him of his 


miſtake. His conſcientious integrity in elections expoſed | 


him to many affronts and diſagreeable importunities, - But by 


pre- elections he -found means to obviate and break the cuſ-. 


tom of court mandates, which, he ſuſpeRed, ſome of his 
fellows were inſtrumental in obtaining, and which were 


quite common at his firſt coming, to the great prejudice of 


real merit. 
While he contimies maſter of the collins. he Sniſhed the 


fine library begun by his predeceſſor. As his conſtitution 


was naturally weak, his health was ſoon impaired by too cloſp 
and eager application to his ſtudies, without proper remiſſions 
and due exerciſe. . He had a ſtroke of an apoplexy, and a 


aumb palſey following, deprived him in a great meaſure. of 
the uſe of his underſtanding; in which n condition 
he lived between four and five years. 


His miſeries being increaſed by epileptic fits, one of them | 


put an end to bis life in 1683, and he was buried in the 


anti-chapel of his college, with no other epitaph but I. N, 


upon a ſmall ſtone over him. By his will he gavs 100 
one fourth of his perſonal eſtate to charitable uſes, He was 
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a man of great learning, an excellent philologiſt, antiquarian, 
philoſopher and divine. He had a deſign of compoſing a 


ritical hiſtory of philoſaphy and philoſophers, with the ori- 


ginations, connections, tranſitions and alterations of the 


Opinions, and alſo of the ſeveral ſects, how they ſprung up 


one under another, comparing their tenets, and ſhewing 


wherein they agreed and diſagreed, with their ſquablings 
and altercations; and fo coming down as low as his own 


time, to ſhew how the moderns had borrowed from the an- 
tients, and what they had ſet up new of their own. He 
uſed to ſay, there was little of this kind of learning to be 
found in print, and being once well done, it would be very 
uſeful to ſcholars. He alſo intended a hiſtory of the 
heathen theology. Lo ob" ag | | 

| He was a great admirer of Plato, and publiſhed an edi- 
tion of ſome of his pieces, viz. Sacratis Apologia, Crito, 
Phedro, c. in one vol. 890. Cantab. 167 3. f =D 


He had done feveral other things that were worthy of. * | 


ing the light; but by his ſpecial direction, all his manuſcripts 
were committed to the flames after his deceaſe. IO 


NOT (WILLI IAN) attorney general in the reign of kit 

Charles a firſt, was 225 of William Noy, of St. ms 
in Cornwall, gent. When he was ſixteen years of age, 
he was entered in Exeter College, in the year 1593, where 
he continued three years in cloſe application to his ſtudies, 
From thence he was removed to Lincoln's Inn to ftudy the 


common law, in the knowledge of which he became very 
eminent by his unwearied aſſiduity. 5 


He was choſen to repreſent the borough of Helſton in 
his own country, towards the latter end of the reign of 
king James the firft, in two parliaments, in both of which 
he ſhewed himſelf a profeſſed enemy to the king's preroga- 
In 1625, he was elected a burgeſs for St. Ives, in which 
parliament, and in another following, he continued the 
fame popular patriot 5 till at length the court condeſcended 
to convince him of his errors, by making bim attorney 


eneral in the year 1631. A writer of thoſe times, tells 


Sir Antony us, that, „he was as famous a lawyer as ever this kingdom 


Weldon, 
knt. The 


shred, and adds, that he formerly was a great patriot, and 


Court of K. the only ſearcher of precedents for the parliaments, by 
Charles. ©© which he grew fo cunning, as he underſtood all the ſhifts 
„ which former kings had uſed to get = moneys = 


nn .” I 


| E. E. c 


. 


him his attorney. Loy, like a true cynic as he was, did, 


“ for that time go away, not returning to the king ſo much 


«< as the civility of thanks; nor indeed, was it worth his 


& thanks. I am fure was not worthy of ours; for after 
„ the court's ſolicitings had bewitched him to become the 


« king's, he grew the moſt hateful man that ever lived, &c. 
„he having been as great a deluge to * realm, as the 


« flood was to the whole world: for he f wept away all 


4 our privileges, and in truth hath been. the cauſe, of all 
<« thoſe miſeries this kingdom hath ſince been ingulphed,” 

His character is thus drawn by our female biſtorian, with 
great preciſion and ſpirit: 


&« This, man, the king ſent for, told him he would make 


««.Noy, the attorney general, who countenanced this Mee, 4 4s 
« meaſure (viz. the project for ſhip · money) died before any Macaulay's 


< ney general, a narrow recompence for the ſacrifice of 
e virtue, h6nour, and a good name. From being a great 
«© patriot, and an oracle for precedents favourable to the 
« powers of parliament; he became fo faſcinated to the 


4 defigns of the monarch, through the ſeduction of court 


6 ſolicitation, that he was the moſt keen of all the Miniſterial 


gang in every illegal meaſure. that the times produced, in 


“ all oppreflive proſecutions, the peculiar buſineſs ; of his 
« office... Equal to a place of this ſort, he filled it with the 
* higbeſt degree of infamy. 4 

As his demerits were great, ſo was he compleatly hated 
« by the public. After languiſhing out a long illneſs, he 
„died without being regretted. by his own party, on ac- 
* count of his bodily infirmities, which prevented his be- 
* ing ſo active an agent as the buſineſs in hand required ; 

« whilſt at the ſame time he lay under the infernal odium 
„of being the propounder of ſhip money. 

In order to reſtore his health, which had been much ,i im- 
paired by continual drudgery and fatigue, he retired to 
Tunbridge Wells, in the month of July, where meeting 
with no relief from the waters, he died in Auguſt following, 
1634, and was buried at New Brentford. The king wag 
much affected with his death, and the clergy more, and 
archbiſhop Laud particularly made this obſervation of him 
in his Diary; I have loſt a near friend of him, and the 
te church the greateſt ſhe had of his condition, fince ſhe 


© needed any ſuch.” 
T 2 But 


<< progreſs was made in it. He had received no other fa i cans of 


66 vour from the crown, but the laborious office of attor- vol. ad. 
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But the commons in general rejoiced, and the vintners, 
Ach. Or- fays Mr. Wood, drank carouſes, in hopes to dreſs meat 
v. 1. p. 50%. again, and fell tobacco, beer, &c. which by a ſullen capricio, 
Noy reſtrained them from. The players too, for whom he 
had done no kindneſs, introduced him on the ſtage, and 
made him the ſubject of ridicule, in a comedy entitled, 
A Projector lately dead, Se. | 
Ham. L'Eftrange, in his hiſtory of the reign of king 
Unger the Charles the firſt, ſays he was a man paſſing humorous, of 
year 16344 cynical ruſticity, a moſt indefatigable plodder, and ſearcher 
| o ancient records, whereby he became an eminent inſtrument 
of good and ill to the king's prerogative. And Mr. Wood ſays, 
be had his humours as well as other men, but certainly he 
ut ſupra; Was a ſolid rational man, and tho' no great orator, yet he 
Was a profound lawyer, and none better verſed in records 
than he, This character of him appears to be very juſt 
from the writings he left behind, and from the following 
books afterwards publiſhed, viz. 5 | | 
A "Treatiſe of the principal Grounds and Maxims of the 
* Laws of England, Lond, 1641, 4to. afterwards g vo. and 
-I 270, + | 
Perfect Conveyancer; or, ſeveral ſelect and choice precedents, 
Lond. 1655, 416. 3 1 | | 
” Reports of Caſes in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, K. 
James, and K. Charles the Firſt ; containing the moſt excellent 
\Exceptions for all manner of Declarations, Pleadings and 
Demurs, exactly examined and laid down, Lond. 1656, fol. 
De Compleat Lawyer: or, a Treatiſe concerning Tenure 
and Eflates in Lands of Inheritance for Life, and other He- 
Teaitaments, and Chatels real and perſonal, &c. Lond, 1661 
and 74, 8. | | ts = 
Arguments of Law and Speeches. 5 
He alſo left behind him, ſeveral choice collections that he 
had made from the records in the Tower of London, reduced 
into two large paper books of his own hand writing: one 
contained collections concerning the king's maintaining his 
naval power according to the practice of his anceſtors; and 
the other about the privileges and juriſdiction of eccleſiaſtical 
cour ts. | FR by | 
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OLD CASTLE (Sir Joan) called the good lord Cobham, — — | 
the firſt author, as well as the firſt martyr among our nobi- Cobham, 
lity, was born in the reign of Edward the third. He ob- Sec. $10, 


g tained his peerage by marrying the heireſs of that lord Cob- London, by 


ff ham, who with ſo much virtue and patriotiſm oppoſed the x. 1 
r tyranny of Richard the ſecond; and with the eſtate and 

it title of his father in law, ſeems alſo to have taken den | 

85 of his virtue and independent ſpirit. 

\e The famous ſtatute againſt proviſors was by his means re- 

e vived and guarded by ſeverer penalties. He was one of the 

ds leaders in the reforming party, who drew up a number of 

| articles againſt the corruptions, which then prevailed among 

1g churchmen, and preſented them, in the form of a remon- 


ſtrance, to the commons, He was at great expence in col- 
he lecting and tranſcribing the works of Wicliff, which he diſ- 
nd perſed among the people „ and he maintained a great num 
ber of his diſciples as itinerant preachers, in many parts of 
ts, the country. 
Theſe things vaturally awakened the reſentment of the 
. clergy againſt him, in the reign of Henry the fourth, he had 
ent the command of an Engliſh army in France, which was at. 
that time a ſcene of great confuſion, through the compe - 
tition of the Orlean and Burgundian factions; and obliged 
e: the duke of Orleans to raiſe the ſiege of Paris. 
Jes In the reign of Henry the fifth he was accuſed of hereſy, | 
61 and the growth of it was particularly attributed to his in- 
| uence. The king, with whom lord Cobham was a do- 
| meſtic in his court, delayed the proſecution againſt him, and 
be Þ undertook to reaſon with him himſelf, and to reduce him from 
ced bis errors. Lord Cobham's anſwer is upon record. I ever. 
one . was, faid he, a dutiful ſubject to your majeſty, and ever. 
his MW © will be. Next to God, I profeſs obedience to my king, 
and “ but as to the ſpiritual dominion of the pope, * never 
ical could ſee, on what foundation it is claimed, nor. can I 
pay him any obedience. It is ſure as God's word. | ls true, 
« he is the great antichriſt foretold in holy writ.” 

This anſwer ſo exceedingly ſhocked: the king, that turning 
| away in viſible diſpleaſure, he withdrew his favour from hin, 
D- and left him to the cenſures of the church. He was ſums. 

moned to appear before the archbiſhop, and not appearing, 
T 3 was 


OLBEASTLE. 


was pronounced contumacious, and excommunicated. In 


hopes to avoid the impending ſtorm, he waited upon the king 


with a confeſſion of his faith in writing in his hand; and 


while he was in his preſence, a perſon entered the chamber, 


cited him to appear before the archbiſhop, and he was im- 


mediately hurried to the Tower. He was ſoon after brought 


before the archbiſhop, and read his opinion of theſe articles, 


on which he ſuppoſed he was called in queſtion, viz. the 
lord's ſupper, penance, images, and pilgrimages. He was 


told, that in ſome parts he had not been ſufficiently explicit; 


that on all theſe points, holy church had determined; by 
which determinations all chriſtians ought to abide : and that 
theſe determinations ſhould be given him as a direction of 
his faith; and in a few days, he muſt appear again and give 
his opinion. At the time, he ſaid among other things, 
«© that he knew none holier than Chriſt and his apoſtles ; 


«© and that theſe determinations were ſurely none of theirs, 

ec ag they were againft ſcripture.” | TER 
In concluſion he was condemned as an heretic, and re- 

 manded to the Tower, from which place he eſcaped, and 


lay concealed in Wales. The clergy with great zeal for the 
royal perſon, informed the king, then at Eltham, that 20,000 
lltirds, Wire e at St. Giles's for his deſtruction, 
with lord Cobham at their head. This pretended conſpiracy, 
though” there were not above 100 perſons found, and thoſe 

por lollards aſſembled for devotion, was intirely credited 
by the king, and fully anſwered the defigns of the clergy. 
A bill of attainder paſſed againſt lord Cobham, a price of a 


thouſand marks was ſet upon his head, and a perpetual ex- 


emption from taxes promiſed to any town that ſhould ſecure 
After he had been four years in Wales, he was taken at 


„ 


He wrote, | | VE” 

* Twelve Concluſions addreſſed to the Parliament of England. 
At the end of the firſt book he wrote ſome monk:ſh rhymes 
in Latin, which Bale bas preſerved, and which, he ſays, 
ce were eopyed out by dyverſe men, and ſet upon theyr 
« wyndowes, gates and dores, which were then ay 
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<< for obſtynate hypocrytes and fleſhlye nn which made 
ce the prelates madde”. 


' OLDMIXON (Joan) was deſcended of ane Cidber's 
ly. The place of his birth and education is unknown, as Lives of 


probably every other circumſtance relating to him and bis" 
writings, though numerous, would have been, if the Dun- 


ciad had not ſecured. him the privilege of immortality, His 


malevolence in abuſing Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Pope, entitled 


him to the abovementioned honour ; and his zeal, as a viru- 


lent party- writer, procured him a poſt in the re venue at 
Liverpool, where he died in an advanced age in the year 
174 ; 

"the wrote a hiſtory of the Stuarts in folio, and a critical 
hiſtory of England, which works are held by the candid 
and impartial on all ſides, in the utmoſt contempt. On the 
whole, he appears to have been a moſt malevolent critic, 
and ill-natured hiſtorian, He had the impudence to aſſert 
a- particular fact, to charge Dr. Atterbury and two other 
eminent perſons with interpolating. lord Clarendon's hiſtory; 
but the fact was diſproved by the biſhop of Rocheſter, and 


ce part alledged to be falſiſied, was afterwards n in 


the noble author's own hand. 
He publiſhed beſides, 
A Volume of Poems, 1714. 
. The Life of Arthur Maynwaring, E 7 
The Life of Queen Anne, ſome dramatic pieces, and ſome 
other things not worthy to be remembred. "FN 


OZELL (Jonx) to whom the literary world is obliged ibi. 
as a tranſlator, though not as an original author, was edu- 
cated at Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire, and at Chriſt's 
Hoſpital. Having here acquired the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, he was deſigned for the univerſity, but he choſe 
rather to be ſettled in a public office. of accounts, being 
qualified for it by his pen, and his knowledge of arithmetic. 

Notwithſtanding his attention to buſineſs, be {till retained 
a love for polite literature; and by entering into much con- 
verſation with foreigners, and private application, he made 
himſelf maſter of moſt of the living languages, eſpecially 
the French, Italian and Spaniſh, from all theſe, as well as 
from the Latin and. Greek; he favoured the world with a 
great many tranſlations, which though not the moſt elegant, 
yet are generally faithful, and true to the original. 
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He was poſſeſſed of a eompetent fortune, and always en- 
e good places; being auditor general of the eity and 


ridge accounts, of St. Paul's cathedral, and St. Thomas's 
hoſpital ; ſo that his works were not the offspring of neceſſi- 
ty, he died in the year 1743, and was interred at St. Mary's 


Aldermanbury. 


PARKER (Marrasw) the ſecond proteftant archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, a man of great merit and learning, was 


born at Norwich in the year 1504; and was educated at 


Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet College, in Cambridge, of which 


houſe. he was firſt bible-clark, or ſcholar, and aſterwards 
fellow. | 


He was ſo conſpicuous for his learning, that he was among 


other eminent ſcholars, invited by cardinal Wolfey to Ox- 
ford, to furniſh and adorn his new em gnificent foundation, 
This invitation he did not chuſe to accept; but refiding in 
his own college, purſued his ftudics with the greateſt appli- 
cation for five or ſix years. In this time, having read over 
the fathers and councils, and acquired a compleat know- 
ledge of divinity, he became a icenced and frequent preacher 
at court, at St. Paul's Croſs, and other public places and oc- 
caſions, | e 


In 1533 he was made chaplain to queen Anne Boleyne, 


who preferred him to the deanery of Stoke, and had ſuch 
a particular regard and efteem for him, and fuch knowledge 


of his zeal for the reformation, that a little before her death, 


ſhe recommended her daughter Elizabeth to his pious care 
and inſtruction. He was afterwards chaplain to Henry the 
VIIIch, and Edward the VIth. He held feveral livings ſuc- 
ceſſively, and through the recommendation of Henry the 
VIIIch, for his approved learning, wiſdom and hone/ty, as 
well as for his fingular grace and indufiry in bringing up youth 


Appendix to in virtue and learning, was choſen maſter of Corpus Chriſti, 
2rchbp. Par- | 
| ker's life, 


or Bennet College; to which he afterwards became a' ſpecial 
benefactor, and compiled for it, a new book of flatutes, 


Happening to be in Norfolk during Ket's rebellion, he had 
the refolution to go to the rebels camp, and to preach to them, 


exhorting them to temperance, moderation, and ſubmiſſion to 
the king. By Edward the VIth he was nominated to the deanery 
df Lincoln; and under theſe two princes lived in great reputa- 
tion and affluence. But in queen Mary's reign he was deprived 
of all his preferments on account of his being married, as it 


was pretended, but the real cauſe was his zeal for the re- 
. | forma- 
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fotmation. His low circumſtances he endured with a chear- 
ful and contented mind, and during his retirement, turned 
the book of pſalms into Engliſh ns and wrote 4 De- 1 
fence of the Marriage of Prieſts, 2 
Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion made a great change i in his 
circumſtances; for he not only became free from all fear and 
danger, but was exalted to the higheft ſtation in the Engliſh 
church, to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. His great pru- 
dence, courage, conduct, experience and learning, peculiatly | 
qualified him for this important office, and to carry on the 
work of reformation with vigour to its perfect eftabliſhment. : 
He was conſecrated December the 17th, 1559, in Lambeth 
Chapel by William Barlow, biſhop of Chicheſter; John 
Scory, biſhop of Hereford; Miles Coverdale, .biſhop of 
Exeter, and John Hodgkin Suffragan biſhop of Bedford. 
We chuſe to mention this circumftance ſo minutely, becauſe 
the romaniſts invented a tale afterwards, that he had been 
conſecrated at the Nag's-head-inn or tavern, in Cheapſide. 
But this notorious and improbable falſhood hath been fully 
confuted by archdeacon * Maſon, by archbiſhop + Bramhall, 
and by P. F. Le 1 Courayer, and withall diſproved by many: - 
catholics, ſo that to believe it now a caps e more 
than even popiſh credulity. | 
Archbiſhop Parker being thus conſtituted primate wiz me- 
tropolitan of the church of England, took care to have the 
ſees filled with learned and worthy men; and ſoon after 
performed his metropolitical viſitation of his whole province. 
Though his means at this time could be but very ſlender, as 
he had been ſtripped for ſome years paſt of all his — 
revenues, and expences rather than profits had yet acerued 
from his new preferment: yet ſuch was his liberal and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, that he frankly remitted unto his whole Abel Redi- 
clergy, thoſe fees that under the title of procurations are * = 
generally and juſtly at fuch times demanded. And he en- Lond. ato, 
couraged them to the conſtant and diligent execution of 2651. 
their duty, in inftruting the people committed to their 
charge, by his own example; for as his important and pub- 
lic affairs would permit, he preached ſometimes in his own 
cathedral, and at other times in the towns and villages abroad, 
continuing conſtant in this painful practice, though labour- 
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ing under many infirmities, the attendants. of old age. He 
ſolicited the queen to remove crucifixes, lighted tapers, and 
images out of churches, and; particularly out of her own 
'chapel. One of his main deſigns: and endeavaurs was to 
introduce uniformity both in habits and ceremonies, but he 
met with great oppoſition from the earl of Leiceſter and 
other courtiers; and from the whole body of puritans, who 
have ſeverely reviled him on that account. 1 6. 
Being arrived to the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age, he 
died May the 17th, 1575, having filled the ſee fifteen years 
and frve: months. He was buried with great ſolemnity in 
his on priuate chapel in his palace at Lambeth: the par- 
ticulars of the ceremonial may be ſeen in his life wrote by 
| Mr. Strype. | 17 | h 
The monument of black marble in which his remains 
were depoſmed, was erected by himſelf ſometime before his 
death, in order, as ſome ſay, to remind him of his mor- 
tality; but others aſſign a different reaſon, which was this. 
A great court favourite attempting to get Lambeth houte ſe- 
parated from the ſee; the archbiſhop oppoſed him with all 
his ãnfluence, and prevailed on the queen to make a promiſe 
that he fnould: never have it ſo long as he himſelf abode there. 
Hence he took this ſtep, that the promiſe might be binding 
as well after his deceaſe as before, and to make the obliga- 
tion oc it extend to perpetuity. But if this was really his de - 
ſign, iti did not ſucceed accordingly, for he reſted in peace 
there only till the grand rebellion. Colonel Scot, one of 
the regicides, took poſſeſſion of that part of the palace, and 
deſigning to convert the chapel into a hall, or daucing room, 
Abel Redi· cauſed the tomb to be demoliſhed, as ſtanding, in the way. 
p. 530. The corpſe being dog up, was found encloſed in a ſear- cloth 
Load. to. in many doubles, in a leaden coffin. Scot opened the ſear · 
2651. cloth to the fleſn, and found the body as freſh as if lately 
dead, and then privately tumbled it into a hole near an out- 
houſe where poultry was kept, and ſold the coffin to a 
plumber. 4 | 
He was a man of a graue aſpect, of a mild diſpoſition, and 
Neal's hif. Courteous demeanour; pious, ſober, temperate; modeſt 
tory of the even to à fault, being upon many occaſions over baſnful; 
puritans, unmoveable in the: diſtribution of juſtice; a great patron 
3 and zealous defender of the church of England, againſt the 
attacks both of puritans and papiſts. He repaired his palace 
at Canterbury at the expence of 14007. in a beautiful and 
elegant manner. The like care and charge he was 3 


| 


PFAREDE 
the palace of Lambeth being much out of repair, which he 
alſo greatly enlarged; and with the choirs of the churches 
annexed to his ſee, being many, and moſt of them, much 


decayed, He was given, to hoſpitality, and even magnificent 


in his entertainments, which yet were conducted without 
profuſion or offence, with the utmoſt decency, elegance, re- 


D 


gularity and ſobriety. 


He was of a very charitable and generous diſpoſition: but 


his liberality and bounty did not die with him, for many illu- 
ſtrious monuments of it ſtill ſurvive him. He founded a 
grammar ſchool at Rochdale in Lancaſhire, Unto Corpus 


Chriſti College, where he was educated, he gave lands for 
the maintenance of two fellows, and thirteen ſcholars; three 
hundred and ten ounces of plate; the perpetual advowſon of 


St. Mary Abchurch in London; a hundred pounds: to pur- 
chaſe lands for the maintenance of a fire in the commor hall 
there, from the firſt of November to the laſt of February. 
Beſides, he built for them their inner library, with two cham- 
by adjoining to it; and furniſhed, it with a great number 
o 


value. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all his bene factions; 


but we muſt mention that he gave to the univerſity library, a 


hundred choice books, fifty printed, fifty written, very pre- 


cious and rare ones. His care and ſtudy, in which he ſpared 
no expence, was to collect and preſerve ſuch monuments of 


antiquity as might give light to the knowledge of former 


times, or be otherwiſe uſeful ; and to him we are beholden- 


for moſt of our ancient hiſtories, which probably otherwiſe 
would have utterly periſhed, Conſidering the great want of 
bibles in many places, with the affiſtance of other learned 
men, he improved the Engliſh tranſlation, had it printed in a 
large paper and fair character, and cauſed it to be diſperſed 
through the realm, which is ſtill commonly known under the 
name of the Biſbops Bible, He was a hearty encourager, if 
not the firſt reviver of the, ſtudy of the Saxon tongue in this 
kingdom. Of his learning the ſeveral books publiſhed by- 
him are a ſufficient evidence, which are as follows. 

1. A Defence of Prieſts Marriage, printed without his 
Name, 1562. | | 33 | 

2.lfric ( Abbat of St. Albans, about the Year 996) his Ser- 
mon of the Paſchal Lamb, and of the Sacramental Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, Sc, with two Epiſtles of ditto, 


3. The 


books, ſome printed and ſome in manuſcript of great 
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3. The world. is alſo obliged to him for the publication 
of four of our beſt Engliſh hiſtorians, viz. Matt het of Weſt- 
minſier, Matthew Paris, Aſſers Life of King Alfred, and 
Thomas Ii alſingbam. V 
4. Another conſiderable work of his was, The Lives of 
of his predeceſſors archbiſhops of Canterbury, entitled, D- 
Antiguitate Britannicæ Ecelefes & Privilegus Lccleſiæ Cantu- 
anienſis, cum Archiepiſcopis ejuſdem Lxx. London 1572, fol. 
A vretched edition of this book, was printed at Hanaw 1605, 
full of faults and imperfections. But a very beautiful and 
elegant one was at length reprinted at London 1729, fol. by 
Samuel Drake, D. D. fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, adorned with the figures of the ſeveral archbiſhops 


monuments, and other ſculptures exquiſitely performed. 


5. A Sermon at the Funeral of that famous Divine, Martin 
Bucer. 5 | | Foy s To 


Walpole's ' PARR (CATHERINE) Queen to Henry VIII. celebrated 
catalogue of for her learning, whoſe perfections, though a widow, attracted 
royal and the heart of this monarch, and whoſe prudence preſerved 


noble au- 
thors, 


in her privy chamber, and often tou 


her from the effects of his cruelty and caprice, was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Parr. She was early educated: in polite 
literature; as was the faſhion of noble women at that time in 
England, and in her riper years was much given to reading 
and ſtudying the holy ſcriptures. Several learned men were 
retained as her chaplains, who preached to her every day 
ched ſuch abuſes as were 


common in the church. 3s 

The king approved of this practice, and often permitted 
Her to confer with him on religious ſubjects. But when diſ- 
eaſe and confinement added to his natural impatience of 


_ contradiction, and when in the preſence of Winchefter and 


others of that faction, ſhe had been urging her old topick of 
perfecting the reformation, the king broke out into this ex- 
preſſion after ſhe was retired, . A good hearing it is, when 
women become ſuch clerks! and a thing much to my comfort, 
to come in mine old age to be taught by my wife! Winche- 
ſter failed not to improve the opportunity to aggravate the 
queen's inſolence, to infinuate the danger of cheriſhing ſuch 
a ſerpent in his boſom, and to accule her of treaſon. cloak - 

ed with hereſy. | 5 
The king was prevailed upon to give a warrant to draw 
up articles to touch her life. The day and hour was ap- 
z REED pointed, 
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pointed, when ſhe was to be ſeized. The deſign being ac- 
cidentally diſcovered to her, ſhe waited upon the king, who 
received her kindly, and purpoſely began. a diſcourſe about 
religion. She anſwered, That women by their creation 
at firſt were made ſubject to men; that they, being made 
after the image of God, as the women were after their 
image, ought to inſtruct their wives who were to learn of 
them. And ſhe much more was to be taught of his majeſty, 
who was a prince of ſuch excellent learning and wiſdom.“ 
Not ſo, by St. Mary, faid the king, . you are beeaine a doc- 
tor, Kate, able to inſtruct us; and not to be iniſtructed b / 
us. | To which ſhe replied, ++ that it ſeemed he had much 
miſtaken her freedom in arguing with hiniz: fince ſhe did it 

to engage him in diſcourſe to amuſe this painful time of his 
infirmity; and that ſhe might receive profit by is leared -riom-?* 
diſcourſe; in which laſt point ſhe had not milled of her aim, & w es 
always referring herſelf in theſe matters, as ſuł ought to do, 
to his majeſty.” And is it even ſo, ſweetheart, ing the king, 

« then we are perfect friends again.) 

The day which had been appointed 5 . carrying — to the 
Tower being fine, the king took a walk in the garden, and 
ſent for the queen. As they were together, the lord chan- 
cellor, who was ignorant of the reconciliation, came with 
the guards. The king . ſtepped aſide to him, and after a little 
diſcourſe was heard to call him K nave, aye errant knave, a 
— and beaſt; and bid him preſently avaunt- out 20 1 

ht.“ 

The queen, not knowing on wiint errand they e came, * 
deavoured with gentle words to qualify the king's anger. Ah! 
poor ſoul, ſaid the king, thou little knoweſt how ill he de- 
ſerves this at thy hands : 'on my word, ſweetheart, he hath 
been toward thee an errant: knave, and ſo let him go.” 
The king, as a mark of his affection, left her a legacy of 
4.000l. beſides her jointure. 

She was afterwards married to Sir Tho. Seymour, lord 10. 
miral of England, and uncle to king Edward VI. She liv 
but a very ſhort time, and unhappily with this gentleman, 
She died in childbed, though as ſome writers obſerve not with= 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon. | | 16 9155} ew -eil 

Her majeſty wrote, 

Queen Caiberi ne Parr's a of a 87 / mer, beailing 
the Ignorance of her blind Life. 

This was a contrite meditation on the years ſhe had paſſ⸗ 


ed in oper, in faſts and pügrimages; ; and being found a- 
mong 
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mong her papers after her death, was publiſhed with a pre- 
a by the great lord Burleigh. Lond. 8vo, 1548 and 
1503. : | | 

ne life time ſhe publiſhed many pſalms, prayers, and 
pious diſcourſes, of which this was the title 
Prayers or Meditations, wherein: the Mind is flirred patient- 
ty to ſuffer all Aflictions here, and to ſet at nought the vain 
Profperitie of this Moride, and always to long for the everlaſting 
Filroitie. I 2m. 1545. | | 
Several letters of this queen's are preſerved in Strype's An- 
nals, in Hearne's Sylloge Epiſt. in Haynes's Collection of 
State Papers, in the Aſhmolean Collection, and in the library 


Memoirs of -PATTISON: ( WII LIAN) was born at pearſmarſh, neat 


Rye, in the county of Suſſex; 1706, ant was the ſon of a far - 
mer at that place, who rented a conſiderable eſtate of the 
earl of Thanet. He diſcovered excellent parts, and a ſtrong 
propenſity to learning, and his father, not being in circum- 
ſtances to give him a proper education, applied to his noble 
hndlord, who took him under his protection, and placed 


him at Appleby ſchool in Weſtmorland. 


Here he became acquainted with Mr. Noble, a clergy- 
man of great learning and fine taſte, who perceiving Mr. 


 Pattifon's natural talents, and great application and aſſiduity 


in the ſtudy of poetry, took a great pleaſure in giving 


him ſuch inſtructions as he thought conducive to the ad- 
vancement of his knowledge, and ripening of his judgment. 


For this purpoſe he ufed frequently to read the claflics with 


him, taught him how to diſcern the beauties and the faults 


of authors, deſcribed to him the difference between falſe wit 
and judicious writing, and gave him ſuch a plan, as proved 
very advantageous to him in the proſecution of his ſtu- 
dies. . | 0 
He was a great lover of ſolitude, and there is a very ro- 
mantic place near Appleby to which he uſed frequently to 


retire, and which, from the near reſemolance it has to ſome” 
deſcriptions in Cotuley, he called Cowley's Walk. 


In this wild ſcene of ragged rocks, ſhady woods, and mur- 
muring ſtreams he ſpent many an agreeable afternoon;- and 
many a moonlight evening to indulge himſelf in that ſadly 
pleaſing melancholy, which the awful ſolemnity of the place 
naturally inſpired. The ſame caſt of mind made him a great 
admirer of angling. He was ſo much a lover of this diver- 


ſion, 
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6 that he uſed frequently to ſit up late, and ſometimes 

whole ſummer nights upon the banks of his /zuna, with his 
angle in his hand. Here he uſed often to write verſes, and 

would ſay, that many of his lines owed their ſmoothneſt 

and harmony to thoſe ſtreams. Here it was that he wrote 

an agreeable philoſophical poem, entitled, The Morning Con- | 

templation. 4 
Upon his leaving Appleby, be went to Sidney College i in 1 

Cambridge, where be purſued the plan Mr. Noble had given F 

him, and went through the claſſics. as well as all our Engliſh 

poets with great advantage, now and then recreating him - 

ſelf with his favourite amuſement on the banks of the ow. 

Of all the books he ever read, Spen/er's Hairy Queen, and 

Brown's Britennia's Paſtorals are {aid to have given him the 

greateſt delight. The laſt mentioned book, which he had pur- 

chaſed for a ſhilling, was, tea his misfortunes, a mole 

library he left behind him. 
He had a great averſion to public diſputations, ond as it 

ſeems. could not well brook. the college diſcipline. - He was 

of a temper impatient of reſtraint ; bis tutor be thought 

treated him with great rigour; a quarrel, enſued, and wound 

the ſcandal of expul/ion, with which he was threatened, he 

took his name out of the college book, and went to Lon- 

don. However, he left the college in "Mi rth, though the 

conſequences. terminated in Melancholy, by deputing his 

gown to make his. Apology in the OR verſe which be 

pinned upon it at his departure, 


| Whoever gives himſelf the pains to Koop, 
And take my venerable tatters up, 
To his prefurning Inguiſit ion, I 
In loco Pattiſoni thus reply. x 
Tir'd with the ſenſeleſs jargon of the gown, 
My maſter left the college for the town ; 
Where from - pedantic drudgery ſecured, _ 
He laughs at follies which he once endur 'd, 
And ſcorns his precious minutes to regale 
With wretched college-wit, and college- ale: 
Far nobler pleaſures open to his Views, 
Pleaſures for ever fweet ! for ever new 
Bright wit, ſoft beauty, and ambitious fire 
Inflame his boſom, and his muſe inſpire. ; 
While to his few, but much, endeazing 1 
0 Fade, and humble (exvice he h. , 
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This imprudent ſtep gave his friends very great concern, 


„ were very anxious for his return, and as he had been 
guity of no groſs immoralities, they paved a way for his 

ind reception. But the pleaſures of the town, the defire of 
| being known, and his romantic expectations of meeting with 


ſome” generous patron to reward his merit, rendered him 
uy to all advice. 

He led a” pleaſurable life, frequented Button s, and be- 
dame acquainted with ſome of the moſt eminent wits of the 
time. And as he had no fortune, nor any means of ſub- 


ſiſtence, but what aroſe from the ſubſeriptions for the poems 


which he propoſed to publiſn; and as he wanted even com- 
mon prudence to manage this precarious income, he was 
ſoon invofved in the deepeſt diſtreſs and moſt deplorable 


wretchedneſs.-- 


In a ver y pretty poem, entitled, Eri Authoris, addreſſed 
to lord — he deſcribes himſelf as deſtitute of friends, 
of money; hunger preying on his vitals, and being obliged 
to paſs the night on a bench in St. James's Park. In a pri- 
vate letter to a gentleman, he thus expreſt himſeif, Spare 
my bluſhes, I have not enjoyed the common neceſſaries of 
lite theſe two days, and can hardly hold to ſubſcribe _ 
ſelf, &c.“ | 

Curll, the bookſeller, finding ſome of his compoſitions 
well received, and going through ſeveral impreſſions, took 
him into his houſe, and as Mr. Pope affirms in one of his 


letters, ſtarved him to death. But this does nat appear to 


be ſtrictly true; for he was ſeized with the ſmall pox, after 
he had been about a month in his houſe. The diſtemper 
ſeemed to be of the moſt favourable ſort, and he was care- 
_ attended by a phyſician, through his friend Mr. E 

n's recommendation. But his heart, he ſaid himſelf, was 


| 3 * through the afflictions he had fallen under, and all 


medicinal preſcriptions were ineffectual. Thus died this un- 


fortunate young man in the 21ſt year of his age, and ob- 
tained at laſt, after uncommon delay, the favour of a grave 


in the upper churchyard belonging to St, Clement Danes in 
the Strand. 

He had a ſurpriſing genius, and had raifed hopes in all 
that knew him of his becoming one of the moſt eminent 
poets of the age. His example it is to be hoped may be of 


ſome uſe to check the fallies of youth, to make them more 
attentive to the ſage advice of friendſhip and experience, and 


to ſhew them the inſignificance of ** bri ghteft REA « with- 
out 
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out a due mixture of prudence, His poetical works, confi- 
dered as they ought to be, only as juvenile productions, have 


great merit, and were publiſhed in two vol. 8vo. in London 
1728. | - | 
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PSALMANAZAR (Gone) the fiftitious ge 


name of a very extraordinary perſon, was * undoubted- 


iy a Frenchman born: he had his education partly in a 
free ſchool, taught by two Franciſcan monks, and after- 


wards in a college of jeſuits in an archiepiſcopal city, the 
name of which, as alſo thoſe of his birth-place and of his 
parents, remain: yet inviolable ſecrets. Upon leaving the col 
lege, he was recommended as a tutor to a young gentle- 
man; but ſoon fell into a mean rambling kind of life, that 
produced in him plenty of diſappointments and misfortunes. 
The firſt pretence he took up with was, that of being a 


ſufferer for religion, and procured a certificate that he was 


of Iriſh extraction, had left the country for the ſake of the 
roman catholick religion, and was going on a pilgrimage to 


Rome. : | 
Not being in a condition to purchaſe a pilgrim's garb, 


in a chapel, dedicated to a miraculous ſaint, he had ob- 
ſerved that ſuch an one had been ſet up as a monument of 


gratitude to fome wandring pilgrim, and he contrived to take 


both ſtaff and cloak away at noon day. Being thus ac- 
coutred,” ſays he, and furniſhed with a proper paſs, I 
began, at all proper places, to beg my way in a fluent Latin; 


accoſting only clergymen, or perſons of figure, by whom:I 


could be underſtood, and found them moſtly ſo generous 


and eredulous, that I might eaſily have ſaved money, and 


put myſelf into a much better dreſs, before I had gone thro? 


a ſcore or two of miles; but ſo powerful was my vanity and 
extravagance, that as ſoon as I had got, what I thought, a 


ſufficient viaticum, I begged no more; but viewed every 


thing worth ſeeing, and then retired to ſome inn, where 1 


ſpent my money as freely as I had obtained it. | 
At the age of ſixteen, when he was in Germany, he fell 
upon the wild project of paſting for a Formoſan, He recol- 


lected, that he had heard the Jeſuits ſpeak much of Ching 
and Japan, and was raſh enough to think, that what he 


wanted of a right knowledge, he might make up by the 
ſtrength of a pregnant invention, which here, it muſt be eon 


felled, found ample ſcope to work in. He ſet himſelf to form 


a new character and language, a. grammar, a diviſion of the 
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PSAL MAN AZ A R. 
year into twenty months, a new religion, and what not 
His alphabet was written from right to left, like the orien- 
tal tongues; and he ſoon inured his hand to write it with 
great readineſs, 

He now thought himſelf ſufficiently prepared to paſs for a 
Japaneſe, converted to Chriſtianity : he altered his Avignon 
certificate as artfully as he could, reaſſumed his old pilgrim's 
habit, and began his tour, though with a heavy heart, to the 
Low Countries ; under the notion of a Japaneſe converted 


by ſome jeſuit miſſionaries, and brought to Avignon to be 


inſtructed by them, as well as to avoid the dreadful puniſh- 
ments inflicted on converts by the emperor of Japan; he tra- 
velled ſeveral hundred leagues, with an appearance, how- 
ever, ſo diſmal and ſhabby, as to exceed even the very com- 
mon beggars. | | 
At Liege he inliſted into the Dutch ſervice, and was car- 
ried by his officer to Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards enter- 
ed into the elector of Cologn's ſervice ; but being ſtill am- 
bitious as ever to paſs for a Japaneſe, he now choſe to pro- 
feſs himſelf an unconverted or heatheniſh one, rather than 
what he had hitherto pretended to be, a convert to Chriſtia- 
nity. | | 
The laſt garriſon he came to was Sluys, where Brigadier 
Lauder, a Scotch colonel, introduced him to the chaplain, 
with whom he was permitted to have a conference, and 
which, at length, ended in our chaplain's fervent zeal to 
make a convert of him, by way of recommending, as it 
afterwards turned out, himſelf to the then biſhop of London, 


- whoſe piety could not fail of rewarding ſo worthy an action. 


By this time Pſalmanazar, growing tired of the ſoldier's life, 
liſtened to the chaplain's propoſal of taking him over to 
England, and he was, accordingly, with great haſte, baptized, 
A letter of invitation from the biſhop of London arriving, 
they ſet out for Rotterdam. Pſalmanazar was, in general, 
much careſſed there; but ſome there were, that put ſuch 
ſhrewd queſtions to him, as carried the air of not giving all 
that credit which he could have wiſhed. This threw him 


upon a whimſical expedient, by way of removing all obſta- 


cles, viz. that of living upon raw fleſh, roots and herbs: 
and he ſoon habituated himſelf, he tells us, to this new and 
ſtrange food, without receiving the leaſt prejudice to his 
health ; taking care to add a good deal of pepper and ſpices 
by way of concoctor. 5 pe 
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At his arrival in London he was introduced to our good 
biſhop, was received with great humanity, and ſoon found a 
large circle of friends among the well diſpoſed, both of 
clergy and Jaity, But,“ ſays he, © had a much greater 
number of oppoſers to combat with, who, though they judged 
rightly of me in the main, were far, from being candid in 
their account of the diſcovery they pretended to make to my 


diſadvantage ; particularly doftors Halley, Mead, and Wood» 


ward. The too viſible eagerneſs of theſe gentlemen to ex- 
poſe me at any rate for a cheat, ferved only to make others 


think the better of me, and even to look upon me as a 


kind of confeſſor: eſpecially as thoſe gentlemen were thought 
to be no great admirers of revelation, to which my pa- 
trons thought I had given ſo ample a teſtimony.” 


Before he had been three months in London, he was cried | 
up for a prodigy. He was preſently ſet to tranflate the church 


catechiſm into the Formoſan language; it was received by 
the biſhop of London with candour, the author rewarded 
with generolity, and his catechiſm Jaid up amongſt the moſt 
curious manuſcripts. It was examined by the learned, they 
found it regular and gramatical, and gave it as their opinjon, 
that it was a real language and no counterfeit, After ſuch 
ſucceſs, our author was | ſoon prevailed upon to write the 
well known Hi/tery of Formoſa, which ſoon after appear- 


ed. 


The firſt edition bad not been long publiſhed before 2 
ſecond was called for. In the interim, he was ſent by the 


good biſhop to Oxford, to purſue , ſuch ſtudies as he was 


moſt inclined to, whilſt his. oppoſers and advocates in Lon- 


don were diſputing about the merits and demerits of his 


book. | | ; 

The learned at Oxford were not leſs divided in their opi- 
nions of our author, A convenient apartment was, hows 
ever, aſſigned him in one of the colleges: he had all the 
advantages of learning the univerſity could afford him, and 
a learned tutor to aſſiſt him, Upon his return to London, he 
continued, for about ten years, to indulge a courſe of idle · 


neſs and extravagance. Some abſurdities, howeyer, obſery- 


ed in his hiſtory of Formoſa, in the end effectually diſcre- 
dited the whole relation, and ſaved, him the trouble, and 

10 friends the mortification, of an open confeſſion of his 
uilt. | | 

4 He ſeemed, through a long courſe of life, to abhor the 

ampoſture, yet contented himſelf with owning is to his moſt 
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PULTNEY. 
intimate friends. Mr. Pſalmanazar's learning and ingenuity, 
during the remainder of his life, did not fail to procure him 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence from his pen ; he was concerned'in 
compiling and writing works of credit, particularly the Uni-' 
uerſal Hiftcry, and lived exemplarily for many years. His 
death happened in 1763. 5 | on By, 
In his laſt will and teſtament, dated Jan. 1, 1762, he 
declares, that he had Jong ſince diſelaimed, even publickly, 
all but the ſhame and guiit of his vile impoſition, and orders 
his body: to be buried, whereever he happens to die, in the 
day-time, and in the loweſt and cheapeſt manner. © It is 
my earneſt requeſt, ſays he, that my body be not incloſed 
in any kind of coffin, but only decently laid in what is com- 
monly called a ſhell of the loweſt value, and without lid or 
other covering which may hinder the natural earth from 
covering it all around.“ N 5 


Annual re- PULETNEY (WILIIAM) Eſq; afterwards earl of Bath, 
gitter, 1765. deſeended from one of the moſt ancient families in the 
kingdom, was born in the year 1682. Being ſprung to a 
plentiful fortune, he early had a ſeat in the houſe of com- 

mons, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by being a warm par- 
tizan againſt the miniſtry in the reign of queen Anne. He 

had ſagacity to detect their errors, and ſpirited eloquence ſuf- 

ficient to expoſe them. 5 e 
Theſe ſervices were well rewarded by king George I. who 
upon coming to the throne, raiſed Mr. Pultney to the place 
Ef of ſecretary at war, in the year 1714. Not long after he 
was raiſed to be cofferer to his majeſty's houſhold; but the 
intimacy between this' gentleman and Sir Robert Walpole, 
who then acted as prime miniſter, was ſoon interrupted, by 

its being ſuſpected that Sir Robert was deſirous of extend- 

ing the limits of prerogative, and promoting the intereſt of 
Hanover, 'at the expence of his country. | = 
Accordingly, in the year 1725, the king, by the advice 
of this miniſter, deſiring that a ſum of money ſhould be voted 
him by the commons, in order to diſcharge the debts con- 
tracted in his civil government, Mr. Pultney moved, that 

an account ſhould be laid before the houſe, of all money 
paid for ſecret ſervices during the laſt twenty-five years, to 
the then preſent time. This cauſed an irreconcileable breach 
between the two., miniſters, which in two years after broke 
out into open invective. Upon the. houſe of commons de- 
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liberating upon the loan of the bank, which Sir Robert 
warmly eſpouſed, Mr. Pultney obſerved, that ſhifting the 
funds, was but perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil 
day; and ſome warm altercation paſſed between him and 
the prime miniſter; however, Sir Robert carried it in the 
houſe for this time. | 
Nor did Mr. Pultney confine his diſpleaſure at the mini- 
ſter to his perſon only, but to all his meaſures; ſo that 
ſome have been of opinion, that he oppoſed Sir Robert often 
when the meaſures he purſued were beneficial to the public. 
However, it would be tedious to our readers, as well as. un- 
entertaining, to go through the courſe of the oppoſition be- 
tween them, ſince to do this to any purpoſe, would be to 
analyſe their ſpeeches, which the nature of the preſent ab- 
ſtract will not allow us to do. Be it then ſufficient to 
obſerve, that this courſe of ſteady oppoſition at laſt became 
ſo obnoxious to the crown, that the king, on the firſt day 
of July, 1731, called for the council book, and with his 
own hand ſtruck the name of William Pultney, Eſq; out of 
the lift of privy counſellors ; his majeſty further ordered him 
to be put out of all commiſſions for the peace; the ſeveral 
lords lieutenants, from whom he had received deputations, 
were commanded to revoke them; and the lord chancellor 
and ſecretaries of ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary 
orders for that purpoſe. | . £45 RAT ee 
A proceeding ſo violent in the miniftry, only ſerved to in- 
flame this gentleman's reſentment, and increaſe his popula- 


rity, It was ſome time after this that he made that cele- 


brated ſpeech, in which he compared the miniſtry to an em- 
pyric, and the conſtitution of England to his patient. This 
pretender in phyſic, ſaid he, being conſulted, tells the di- 
ſtempered perſon, there were but two or three ways of treat- 
ing his diſeaſe, and he was afraid that none of them would 
ſucceed. A vomit might throw him into convulſions that 
would occaſion immediate death; a purge might bring on 
a diarrhoea that would carry him off in a ſhort time; and he 
had been already bled ſo much, and ſo often, that he could 
bear it no longer. The unfortunate patient, ſhocked at this 
declaration, replies, Sir, you have always pretended to be a 


regular doctor, but I now find you are an errant quack; I 
had an excellent conſtitution when I firſt fell into your hands, 


but you have quite deſtroyed it; and now I find J have no 
other chance for ſaving my life but by calling for the help.of 
ſome regular phyſician.” . | e ee e 
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In this manner he continued inflexibly ſevere, attacking 
the bad meaſures of the miniſter with a degree of eloquence 
and ſarcaſm that worfted every antagoniſt ; and Sir Robert 
was often heard to ſay, that he dreaded his tongue more than 
another man's ſword. In the year 1738, when oppoſition 
ran fo high that feveral members openly left the houſe, as 


finding that party and not reaſon carried it in every motion, 
Mf. Pultney thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary 


DO 
ſtep which they had taken; and when a motion was made 


for removing Sir Robert Walpole, he warmly ſupported 


1 


What a ſingle ſeſſion could not effect; was at length brought 
about by time; and in the year 1741, when Sir Robert found his 
place of prime miniſter no longer tenable, he wiſely reſigned 
all his employ ments, and was created earl of Orford. His 
oppoſers, among whom Mr. Pultney who had long been 
foremoſt, were aſſured of being provided for, and among 
ſeveral other promotions, Mr. Pultney was ſworn of the 
privy council, and ſoon afterwards created earl of Bath. 
He had long lived in the very focus of popular obſervation, 
and was feſpected as the chief bulwark againſt the encroach- 


ments of the crown. But from the moment he accepted a 


title, all his favour with the people was at an end, and the 
reſt of his life was ſpent in contemning that applauſe which 
he no longer. could ſecure. Dying without iſſue on the eighth 


of June, 1764, his title became extinct; and his only fon 


having died ſome time before in Portugal, the paternal eſtate 
devolved to his brother, lieutenant-general Pultney. In his 
will he left four hundred pounds to his coufin, Mrs. John- 
ſon ; five hundred pounds, with his library, to the reverend 
Dr. Douglas; and an annuity of fix hundred pounds to the 
ingenious Mr, Coleman, whom; it is ſaid by ſome, he affiſted 
writing the Gonnorfſeur. | 


Q 


ite of ms, QUIN (Janes) a celebrated comedian, was born in the 
ames Guia. pariſh of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, London, in the year 

Imo. 170. 1693. Various are the reports of his family. Some have 
averred, that his father was an American, and that James 

was the illegitimate iſſue of a criminal correſpondence, which 
his father kept up in Ireland upon his return from the weſtern 
: hemiſ- 
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hemiſphere, and that on this account he was deprived of 
his patrimonial expectations. This imaginary lineage was 
never allowed by Quin himſelf : on the contrary, he always 
aſſerted that his father was an Engliſh gentleman, who, 
ſome years after his ſon's birth, ſettled in Ireland, and was: 
poſſeſſed of a ſmall fortune, which his natural generoſity and 
beneficence greatly incumbered. James's education was ſuch: 
as ſuited the ſtation which ſeemed to be allotted for him, 
that of a gentleman: after having gone through the neceſſary. 
p elude of grammar ſchool learning, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Dublin, where he remained till he was near twen 
years of age. | t 

His father deſigned him for the bar; and at this peri 


. a 
. 
. 


he came over to England to purſue his ſtudies in juriſpru- 


dence. To this end he took chambers in the Temple, and 
for ſome time ſtudied Coke upon Littleton, with the uſual 
ſucceſs of young templers, who conſider their ſituation, ſo 
particularly adapted for pleaſure, as no way compatible with 


ſo dry and tedious an application. A life of gaiety and 


diſſipation took place, and he found a much ſtronger diſ- 
poſition to read Shakeſpear than the Statutes at large. | 
About this time his father died, when he found his pa- 
trimony ſo very ſmall, that there was no poſlibility of his. 
ſupporting himſelf upon it; and this naturally induced him 
to begin ſeriouſly to think of availing himſelf of thoſe talents 
which nature had beſtowed upon him, and to repair by his 
own merit the effects of his father's generoſity and too libe- 
ral hoſpitality. His good ſenſe ſoon pointed out to him, 
that as he had made but a very ſmall progreſs in the ſtudy 
of the law, ſo he could not expect to reap the fruits of his 
preſent purſuit but at a very diſtant period. 5 
Theſe reaſons ſoon induced him to quit his preſent pur- 
ſuit, and there appeared to him no where ſo fair a proſpect 


as the ſtage. He had many requiſites to form a good actor; 


an expreſſive countenance; a marking eye; a clear voice, 
full and melodious ; an extenſive memory, founded upon a 
long application to our beſt claffic authors: an enthuſiaſtic 
admiration of Shakeſpear ; a happy and articulate pronuncia- 
tion ; and a majeſtic figure. Re | 
He had for ſome time aſſociated with moſt of the capital 


actors of this period; he was frequently in company with 
Booth and Wilks, and formed a very ftrit intimacy with 


Ryan. It was to the laſt of theſe that he opened his mind 
with reſpect to his coming upon the flage, and who intro- 
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duced him to the managers of the theatre roya] in Prury- 
Lane, who engaged him in Auguſt 1717, to appear the ſut- 
ceeding winter. 

Mr. Quin firſt made his appearance at Drury-Lane in 
the year 1718. It was not, however, till the year 1720, 
that he had an opportunity of diſplaying — — theatrical 
powers. Upon the revival of The Merry 
for, at Lineoln's-Inn-Fields, Quin performed the part of Fal- 
ſtaff; and the firſt night of his appearance in this character 
he ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed the audience. 4 a 

Every one who knew Mr. Quin whilſt upon the ſtage, 
muſt have been ſenſible, that notwithſtanding the rough fan- 
taſtic manner which ſo much characteriſed him, no one was 


of a more humane diſpoſition, or Jeſs addicted to revenge. 


This may be gathered from his behaviour upon various oc- 


caſions, and particularly to the ſelf ſufficient I heophilus Cib- 


ber. : 5 | . 
There was at that time upon Drurv Lane theatre, a 


ſubaltern player, or rather faggot; whoſe. name never made 


its appearance in the bills, and therefore will ſcarce be found 


in. the annals of the theatres of that period. Williams, how- 
ever was the name he bore; he was a native of Wales, and 
was not the leaſt nettleſome of his countrymen. He per- 
formed the part of the meſſenger in the tragedy of Cato; 
and in ſaying, <* Czſar ſends health to Cato,” he pronounced 
the laſt word, Keete; which fo ſtruck Quin, that he replied 
with his uſual coolneſs, ++ Would he had ſent a better meſſen- 
ger.” This teply fo ſtung Mr. Williams, that he from 


that moment vowed revenge: he followed Quin into the 


green-room, when he came off the ſtage, and after repreſent- 
ing the injury he had done him, by making him appear ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the audience, and thereby hurting him 


in his profeſſion, he then called him to an account as a gen- 


tleman, and inſiſted upon ſatisfaction. But Quin with his 
uſual philoſophy and humour, endeavoured to rally his paſ- 


ſion. This did but add fuel to his antagoniſt's rage, who, 


without farther remonſtrance, retired, and waited for Quin 
under the piazza, upon his return from the tavern to his 


lodgings; Wilſiams drew upon him, and a rencounter en- 
ſued, in which Williams fell. | 


Quin was tried for this affair at the Old Bailey, and it 
was brought in manſlaughter, to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the court, and all who were acquainted with the origin and 
progreſs of this quarrel, N 


The 


ives of Wind- 


Q 1 N. 
The next capital character that Quin appeared in at Lin- 
eoln's- Inn- Fields, was that of Sir John Brute, in the Pro- 
voked Wife. This play, which was written by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, was revived at Drury-Lane about the year 1725, 
after having been laid aſide for ſeveral years, on account of 
its immora] tendency. Many of the moſt offenſive parts were 
now omitted, and the whole night ſcene, where Sir John 
Brute appears in woman's apparel, was ſubſtituted for one 
wherein the knight repreſented an inebriate parſon, and as 
ſuch a profeſſed debauchee. : bi 0% 
The run of the Beggar's Opera, about the time of the 
revival of the Provoked Wife at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
prompted Quin to leave that theatre, where his talents lay 
dormant, as he could neither perform the part of Macheath, 
nor that ſtill more illuſtrious one of Harlequin, which the 
manager conſidered as a more capital part than Hamlet or 
Cato, and therefore kept it entirely to himſelf z and to do 
him juſtice, it muſt be acknowledged he was very great in this 
particular walk. 


When Quin firſt engaged at Drury-Lane, he ſucceeded 


tze elder Mills in all the capital parts of tragedy ; and Delane 


ſupplied his place at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, after having per- 

formed for ſome time with tolerable ſucceſs at Goodman's- 

Ficlds. But it was upon Booth's quitting the ſtage, on ac- 

count of his illneſs, that Quin ſhone forth in all his ſplen- 

dor; and yet he had the diffidence, upon the firſt night of 
his appearing in Cato, to inſert in the bills, that the part of 
Cato would be only attempted by Mr, Quin. The modeſty of 
this invitation produced a full houſe, and a favourable. au- 

dience, but the actor's own peculiar merit effected more. 

When he came to that part of the play where his dead ſon is 

brought in upon the bier, Quin, in ſpeaking theſe words, 


Thanks to the Gods! my boy has done his duty!“ 


fo affected the whole houſe, that they cried out with a conti- 
nued acclamation, Booth outdone Booth outdone ! 

Vet this was not the ſummit of his applauſe; for when 
he repeated the famous ſoliloquy, he was encored to that de- 
gree, that, though it was ſubmitting to an impropriety, he 
indulged the audience with its repetition. | 

We now ſee Mr. Quin arrived at the ſummit of his pro- 
feſſion, where he remained without a rival for full ten years. 
But though he was in quiet poſſeſſion of the firſt rank 1 
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the ſtage, the ſtage itſelf did not continue in this peaceablę 
ſtate all this while. Various were the fermentations and re- 
volutions of the theatre during the courſe of this period, in 
which Mr. Quin's intereſt and character were very immedi- 
ately concerned, | 

When Cibber had thrown himſelf out of Fleetwood's 
confidence, Quin ſupplied his place in preſiding over re- 
hearſals, and the peruſal of ſuch new plays as were of- 

fered. | | "oy 
There is a ſtory told of him concerning his behaviour 
to art author upon one of theſe occaſions, which carries 
with it a good deal the air of truth. A poet had put a 
tragedy, which he had juſt finiſhed, into his hands one 
night behind the ſcenes, whilſt he was ſtill dreſſed for the 
character he had performed. Quin put it into his pocket, 
and never thought any more about it: the bard who was very 
impatient to know his ſentiments with regard to the piece, 
waited upon him one morning, in order to hear his 
doom. | . | 

Quin gave ſome reaſons for its not being proper for the 
ſtage, after having learned the title and fable, which he was be- 
Fore entirely unacquainted with : upon which the poet, whoſe 
muſe had flattered him with the perſpective view of a new 
ſuit of cloaths, as well as the clearing the chandler ſhop 
ſcore, in a faultering voice defired to have his peace return- 

ed. © There (ſaid Quin) it lies in the window.” Upon 
which poor Bayes repaired to the window, and took up a 
play,which proved to be a comedy, and his muſe had brought 
forth a direful tragedy ; whereupon he told Quin of the 
miſtake ; who very pleaſantly ſaid, Faith then, Sir, J have 
certainly loft your play.” „L my play! cries the poet, al- 
. moſt thunder-ſtruck. <* Yes, by G- d, [ have,” replied Quin; 
c but look ye, here is a drawer full of both comedies and trage- 
% dies—take any two you will in the room of it.” —But this 
no way ſatisfied the poet, who imagined that no one pegaſus 
had fo luxuriant a diſtrict to graze on as his own, upon the 
common of Parnaſſus. - My play, or a benefit ;—if not, Sir, 
46 ſhall commence a proſecution againſt you and the ma- 
<< nager.“ — Such were the terms of the bard :—he had 
the run of the houſe, and was completely ſatisfied. 

At the end of the year 1748, Quin having taken um- 
brage at Rich's behaviour, retired in a fit of ſpleen and re- 
F ntment to Bath, notwithſtanding his being under engage- 
ments to that manager. Though Rich ought to have 


z 


i a vin 


khown that Quin never put up with any inſult, and though 
he too late repented of what he had done, yet he thought 
by treating him with ſilent contempt, to make him ſubmit 
to his own terms. On the other hand, Quin, whofe ge- 
nerous heart began now to relent, for having uſed his old 
acquaintance ſo cavalierly, reſolved to ſactifice his reſentment 
to his friendſhip, and wrote early the next ſeaſon a laconic 


epiſtle to Rich in theſe words: 


J am at Batb. Qvin. 


Rich thought this by no means a ſufficient apology for 
his behaviour, and returned an anſwer, in almoſt as laconicy 
though not quite ſo civil a manner, 


Stay there, 2 be damned. Rick. 


This reply loſt the public one of the greateſt ornaments 
al the ſtage ; for as he and Mr. Garrick did not agree ver 
well together, whilſt they continued rival actors, he could 
not brook ſubmitting to his competitor in dramatic fame; 
and as he now took a firm reſolution of never engaging again 
with /o inſolent a blockbead, as he ſtiled Rich for this anſwer, 
there was no theatrical door open for him, unleſs he had 
turned opera ſinger. 

He, nevertheleſs, came from Bath in the year 1749, to 
play the part of Othello at Covent-Garden theatre, for the 
benefit of the unhappy ſufferers by the fire in Cornhill, which 
happened on the 25th of March, in the year 1748; and 
he afterwards continued many ſucceflive years to come con- 
ſtantly to London, to perform the character of Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff, for his old and truſty friend Ryan; but in the year 
1754, having loſt two of his front teeth, he was compelled 
to decline the taſk, and wrote a comic 7 to Ryan 
upon the occaſion. 


My dear friend, 
There is no perſon on earth whom I would ſooner ſerve than 


| Ryan—but, by Gd, 1 will whiſtle Falſtaff for no man. 


Whilſt Mr. Quin continued upon the tage, he conſtant- 
ly kept company with the greateſt geniuſes of the age : he 
was well known to Pope and Swift, and the preſent Earl 
. of Com—_—} often invited him to his table ; but there' was 

none 
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Q U T N. ; | 
none for whom he entertained a higher eſteem than Mr. 
James Thompſon, author of the Seaſons, and many drama- 
tic pieces. This gentleman, by the death of Lord Talbot 
his patron, found himſelf reduced to a ſtate of precarious de- 
pendance. In this ſituation, having created ſome few debts, 
and his creditors finding that he had no longer any certain 
ſupport, became inexorable, and imagined by confinement 
to force that from his friends, which his modefty would not 
permit him to aſk. | : 

-One of theſe occaſions furniſhed Mr. Quin with an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying the natural goodneſs of his heart, and the 
diſintereſtedneſs of his friendſhip. - Hearing that Thompſon 
was confined in a ſpunging houſe for a debt of about feventy 
pounds, he repaired to the place, and having enquired. for, 
was introduced to, the bard. Thompſon was a good deal diſ- 
concerted at ſeeing Quin in ſuch a place, as he had always 
taken great pains to conceal his wants, and the more fo, as 
Quin told him he was come to ſup with him, being con- 
ſcious that all the money he was poſſeſſed of would ſcarce 
procure a good one, and that there was no credit to be ex- 
pected in thoſe houſes. His anxiety upon this head was how- 
ever removed, upon Quin's informing him, that as he ſup- 
poſed it would have beer: inconvenient to have had the ſup- 


per dreſſed in the place they were in, he had ordered it from 


an adjacent tavern ; and as a prelude, half a dozen of claret 


was introduced. Supper being over, and the bottle circula- 
ting pretty briſkly, Quin ſaid, „It is time now we ſhould 


<< balance accounts. . This aſtoniſhed "Thompſon, who 
imagined he had ſome demand upon him—but Quin perceiv- 


ing it, continued, Mr, Thompſon, the pleaſure 1 have had 


<« in peruſing your works, I cannot eſtimate at leſs than a 
% hundred pounds, and I inſiſt upon now acquitting the 


<< debt.” On ſaying this, he put down a note of that 


value, and took his leave, without waiting for a reply. 

Mr. Quin's judgment in the Engliſh language, joined to 
his merit as an actor, recommended him to the obſervation 
of his late royal highneſs the prince of Wales, father to his 
preſent majeſty, who appointed him to inſtruct his children 
in the true pronunciation of their mother tongue. And 
being informed with what elegance and noble propriety his 
majeſty delivered his firſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
he cried out in a kind of extaſy—*© Ay—T taught the boy 
<< to ſpeak !” Nor did his majeſty forget his old tutor, 


though ſo remote from court; for it is Ty Ly 
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that ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, he gave orders, 


without any application being made to him, that a genteel 
penſion ſhould be paid Mr. Quin during his life. 


It is true, that Mr. Quin was not in abſolute need of this 
royal benefaction; for upon quitting the ſtage, he thought 
it was prudent to make ſome proviſion for the remainder of 
his days; and as he was never married, and had none but 


diſtant relations, he reſolved to fink half of his ſmall for- 


tune, in order to procure an eaſy competence. 


The duke of B——, who always profeſſed a great re- 


card for him, hearing of his defign, ſent for him, and very 
generouſly told him, 'that he would grant him an annuity for 


his life, upon much better terms than any he could procure 
from perſons who made a profeſſion of granting annuities ; 
and ſo in reality he did, for Mr. Quin obtained 200l. a 


year for 2000]. With this proviſion then, and about 20001, 
pounds more he had in the funds, he retired to Bath, a place 


he had always in his eye for a retreat, as the manner of liv- ; 
ing, and the company that aſſociated there, were fo entirely 


conſonant to his plan of life; he accordingly hired a houſe 


there, and had it fitted up in a decent, not elegant, man- 


nes . 33 

From the time that Quin retired from the ſtage, a good 
harmony ſuhſiſted, and a regular correſpondence was carried 
on, between Mr. Garrick and him; and when he paid a 


viſit to his friends in the metropolis once a year, as he ge- 


nerally did in autumn, he as conſtantly paſſed a week or 
two at Mr. Garrick's villa at Hampton. His laſt excurſion 
thither in the ſummer 1765, was productive of the moſt 


agreeable ſallies of wit and merriment : Mr. Garrick's tra- 


vels furniſhed ſuch new and entertaining topics of diſcourſe, 


and Mr. Quin's remarks ſuch unexpected ſtrokes of fancy, 
as enlivened the converſation to a degree that is almoſt in- 


credible. © | 


During the ſtay Mr. Quin made at Hampton, he had an 
eruption on his hand, which the faculty were of opinion 


would turn to a mortification ; and this intimation greatly 
damped his fpirits, as the thought of loſing a limb appeared 


to him more terrible than death itſelf; he therefore reſolved, 


let what would be the. conſequence, not to ſuffer an am - 
putation. Whether this dreadful proſpect fo violently af. 


fected his ſpirits as to throw him into a hypochondria, or 


whether the natural habit of his body brought on a fever, 
this much is certain, that one of the malignant kind ſuc- 
ceeded 
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eeded; and when he was out of all danger with reſpe& to 
his hand, he was carried off by this fatal diſorder. en] 
During his illneſs he had taken ſuch large quantities of 
bark, as. to occaſion an inceſſant drought, which nothing 
could aſſuage; and being willing to live as long as he could 
without pain, he diſcontinued taking any medicines for up- 
wards of a week before his death, and during this period he 
was in very good ſpirits. The day before he died he drank 
a bottle of claret, and being ſenſible of his approaching end, 


he ſaid, He could wiſh that the laſt tragic ſcene. was over, 


„ though he was in hopes he ſhould be able to go through it 
< with becoming dignity.” He was not miſtaken, and de- 
parted this life on Tueſday the 21ſt of January, 1766, 
about four o'clock in the morning, in the 73d year of his 


age. 


RALPH (James) a late writer in poetry, politicks, and 
hiſtory, was born we know not where, nor of what family, 
he was a ſchoolmaſter at Philadelphia in North America ; 
which remote ſituation not ſuiting his active mind, he came 


to England about the beginning of the reign of George 1, 


and by his attendance and abilities recommended himſelf to 
the patronage of ſome great men, He publiſhed a poem, 
entitled Night, of which Mr. Pope thus takes notice in the 
Dunciad : | | | | EE 


Silence ye wolves | while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous—anſwer him ye owls! | 


He wrote ſome things for the ſtage, which were not re- 
ceived with great applauſe. But though he did not ſucceed 
as a poet, yet he was, in truth, a very ingenious proſe writer. 
His Hiſtory of England, commencing with the . reign of the 
Stuarts, is much eſteemed, as were his political Pampblets ; 
ſome of which were looked upon as maſter pieces. He was 
concerned in writing the eſſays in ſeveral periodical papers, 
particularly Old England; or, Feffery Broadbottom's. Fournal, 


— 


and the Remembrancer. | | 
His laſt publication, entitled, The Caſe of Authors by Pro- 
feſſion, is eſteemed an excellent and entertaining performance, 


Raw. 


He died at Chiſwick in the year 1762. 
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- RAWLINSON (Dr. Ricard) a late eminent antiqua- 


rian, and great benefactor to the univerſity of Oxford, was the 
third ſon of Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, knt. lord mayor of Lon- 


don in 1706. He was educated at St. John's College in Ox- 


ford, where he took his degrees. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and one of the firſt promoters of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In the year 1750, he gave by indenture the 
yearly ſum of 871. 16s. 8d. to the univerſity, for the main- 
tenance and ſupport of one Anglo Saxon lecture or profeſ- 


ſorſhip for ever. He made large collections for the conti- 


nuation of Wood's Athenæ Oxon. and Hiſtory of Oxford; and 
for an account of Nno-compliers at the revolution, which, 


together with ſome collections of Hearne's, and note books 


of his travels, he bequeathed by his will to the univerſity of 
Oxford. By the ſame will he left the bulk of his eſtate 
to Ot. Jokers College, amounting to the value of fix or 
ſeven hundred pounds per ann. and beſides a number of 
books, all his collection of ancient Greek and Roman coins 
and medals; part of his collection of Engliſh medals, alſo 


his ſeries of medals of. the French kings Louis XIV. and 


XV. He likewiſe eſtablihed a ſalary for the keeper of the 
Muſeum Aſhmoleanum, from the benefit of which he exclu- 
ded all Scotehmen. He died at Iſlington, April 6, 1755, in 
the 65th year of his age. He directed his heart to be de- 


poſited, as a mark of his affection, in the chapel of St. 
John's College. His body (having Chriſtopher Layer's head, 


who was hanged for treaſon, in his right hand) was buried- 
in St. Giles's church in Oxford, in a vault of his own con- 
trivance and building; where there is a monument, and the 


following inſeription of his own compoſing. 


* 


ſv:o0s o5:avlo Velut in Speculum. 
Manet omnes una nox—Non moriar omnis. 
Hoc Dormitorium 8 ped. lat. 8 ped. long. 
A parochiz D. Egidis Oxon. conceſſ. 25 Febr. et 
Facult. Epiſc. confirmat. 5 Mali J. L. Arm. et 
Aſſign. A. D. MDCCLIVL. 1 
Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede, 
Semel eſt calcandæ via lethi, 
| Ultima Thule | 
R. Rawlinſon, LED. R. & T. 888. 
ol. Collegii S. Joannis Bapt. Oxon. 
| | 1 Su- 
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RI1DLE'Y, 
Superioris ordinis commencalis, 
Obiit vi. April. MDCCLV, 

| Atat Lx x. 


-RIDLEY (Dr. Nichok As) one of the principal inſtru- 
ments of the reformation, and who ſuffered martyrdom for it 
of queen Mary, was born of an ancient family 
in the beginning of the ſixteenth century 
the Scotch borders, in Northumberland. His ſchool educa- 
tion he received at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, from whence. he 
was removed to Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, at the charges 


of his uncle Dr. Robert Ridley, about the year 1518, 


when Luther was preaching againſt indulgences in Ger- 
many. bk 49s | | 

Here he acquired a good ſkill in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, and in the learning then more in faſhion, the phi- 
loſophy and theology of the ſchools. His reputation was 
ſuch as to procure him the efteem of the other univerſity, 


as well as of his own; for in the beginning of 1524, the 


proctor of the univerſity, when the important point of the 
1 pope's 


maſter and fellows of Univerſity College in Oxford, invi- 
ted him to accept of an exhibition, founded by Walter 
Skyrley, biſhop of Durham, which he declined. The next 
year he took his maſter's degree, and was appointed by 
the college their general agent in ſome. cauſes relating to 
it. 


advantages of travel, and the improvement of foreign univer- 
ſities; and as his ſtudies were now directed to divinity, he 
ſent him to ſpend ſome time among the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne at Paris (which was then the moſt celebrated uni- 
verſity in Europe) and afterwards among the profeſſors of 
Louvain. Having ftaid three years abroad, he returned to 
Cambridge, and purſued his theological ſtudies ; and as his 
ſafeſt guide in them, diligently applied himſelf to the read- 
ing of the ſcriptures in the original ; and in a walk in the 
orchard at Pembroke-Hall, which is to this day 
Ridley's Walk, he got to repeat without book almoſt all 
the epiſtles in Greek. | 


His behaviour here was very obliging, and very pious, 


without hypocriſy or monkiſh auſterity ; for very often he 


would ſhoot in the bow, or play at tennis: and he was emi- 


nent for the great charities he beſtowed. He was ſenior 


in Tynedale, near 


His uncle was now willing to add to his attainments, the 


called 
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pope's ſupremacy came before them to be examined upon 


the authority of ſeripture: and their reſolution aſter re 
deliberation, That the biſhop of Rome, had AS: 
authority or juriſdiftion derived to him from God, in this 
kingdom of England, than any other foreign biſhop,” was 
ſigned in the name of the univerſity by Simon Heynes, vice 
chancellor, Nicholas Ridley, Richard Wilkes, proctors. He 
| loſt his uncle 1536, but the education he had received, and 
the improvements he had made, ſoon recommended him 
to another and greater patron, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
- terbury, who appointed him his domeſtic chaplain, and col - 
' Jated him to the vicarage of Herne in Eaſt Kent. He bore 
his teſtimony in the pulpit here againſt the Act of the Six 
Articles; and inſtructed his charge in the pure doctrines of 
the goſpel, as far as they were yet diſcovered to bim; but 
tranſubſtantiation was at this time an article of his creed. 
During his retirement at this place, he read a little treatiſe 
written ſeven hundred years before, by Ratramus or Ber- 
tram, a monk of Cerbey. This firſt opened Ridley's eyes, 
and determined him more accurately to ſearch the e 
in this article, and the doctrine of the primitive fathers, 
His diſcoveries he communicated to his patron, and the event 
was the conyiction of them both, that this doctrine was 
novel and erroneous. | | 1 
After he had ſtaid about two years at Herne, he was 
choſen maſter of Pembroke Hall, and appointed chaplain to 
the king; and the cathedral church of Canterbury being 
made collegiate, he obtained the fiſth prebendal ſtall in it; 
and ſuch was his courage and zeal for the reformation, that 
next to the archbiſhop, he was thought to be its greateſt 
ſupport among the clergy. In the ſucceeding reign of Ed- 
ward VI. when a royal viſitation was reſolved on through 
the kingdom, he attended the viſitors of the northern cir- 
cuit as their preacher, to inſtruct that part of the nation, in 
the principles of religion. | + 
In the year 1547 he was appointed biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and was conſecrated in the yſual form of popiſh biſhops, as 
the new ordinal] had not yet taken place, When Bonner 


was deprived of the biſhopric of London, Ridley was pitch- 

ed upon as a proper perſon to fill that important ſee; being 
eſteemed, ſays Burnet, both the moſt learned, and moſt 
thoroughly zealous for the reformation. In this high ſtation, 


his behaviour was with great dignity ; for it was benevolent, 
_ uſeful and exemplary. He was very careful to do his pre- 


deceſſor no injury in his goods, and ſhewed the tenderneſs 
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of his table. ; | 
His mode of life was, as ſoon as he roſe and had dreſſed 
himſelf, to continue in private prayer half an hour; then 
he retired to his ſtudy, where he continued till ten o'clock, 
at which hour he came to common prayer with his family, 
and there daily read a lecture to them. After prayers he 
went to dinner, where his converſation was always wiſe 
and diſcreet ; and ſometimes, if the caſe required, merry and 
chearful. This converſation he would indulge for an hour 
after dinner, or elſe in playing at cheſs. The hour for un- 
bending being expired, he returned to his ſtudy, where he 
continued till five, except ſuitors or buſineſs abroad required o- 
therwiſe. Then he went to common prayers in the morning, 
after which he ſupped; then diverting himſelf for another hour 
as before, he went back to his ſtudy, and continued there 
till eleven at night, when he retired to private prayer, and 
then went to bed ; where he and his houſhold made virtuous 
by his example and inſtruction, enjoyed the ſweet repoſe of 
a day well ſpent. 
A little before the king died, he was named to ſucceed 
to Durham; but great as the honours were which he re- 
ceived or were intended him, the higheſt were reſerved for 
him under queen Mary ; which were, to be a priſoner for 
the goſpel, a confeſſor of Chriſt in bonds, and a martyr for 
his truth. 3 
Some of the writings of this excellent perſon are now loſt, 
and ſome may be ſeen in Fox, and ſome are exhibited in his 
life written by Gloceſter Ridley, 4to. to which we muſt refer 
the reader, if he is deſirous of a ſatisfactory account of this 
excellent perſon's life, learning and. ſufferings ; or of the plan 
and progreſs of the reformation, which is there delineated 
with great candour, accuracy and judgment. | 


; RIENZI (NricnorLas GABRINxI DE) who from a low and 
_— * geſpicable ſituation, raiſed himſelf to ſovereign authority in 
Gabrini de Rome, in the 14th century; aſſuming the title of Tribune, and 
R enzi, propoſing to reſtore the ancient free republic; was born at 
ns. Rome, and was the fon of no greater a perſonage than a mean 
Brumoy & Vininer*, named Lawrence Gabrini, and Magdalen, a landreſi. 
Cerceau, However, Nicholas Rienzi, by which appellation he was 
72m9. commonly diſtinguiſhed, did not form his ſentiments, from 


2 the meanneſs of his birth. To a good natural underſtand- 


* By ſome authors, particularly in the Hiſtoire des Papes, Lawrence Gabrini is ſail 
to have been a miller, 3 8 ng 
| | Ig) 


of a ſon to his mother, placing her always at the upper end 
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ing. he joined an uncommon aſſiduity, and made a great 
proficiency in ancient literature. Every thing he read, he 


© compared with fimilar paſſages, that occurred within his 
own obſervation, from whence he made reflections, by 
which he regulated his whole conduct. To this he added 
a great knowledge in the laws and cuſtoms of nations. He 
had a vaſt memory; he retained all Cicero, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Livy, the two Senecas, and Cz/ar's commentaries 
eſpecially, which he read continually, and often quoted 
by application to the events of his own times. This fund 
of learning proved the baſis and foundation of his riſe : 


of monumental hiſtory, drew him to another ſort of the 
ſcience, which few men at that time exerted themſelves 
in. He pafſed whole days among the inſcriptions which 
are to be found at Rome, and required ſoon the reputa- 
tion of a great antiquary in that way.“ Having from 
hence formed within himſelf the moſt exalted notions of the 


Juſtice, liberty, and ancient grandeur of the old Romans, words 
he was perpetually repeating to the people, he at length per- 


ſuaded not only himſelf, — giddy mob, his followers, 
that he ſhould one day becom the reſtorer of the Roman re- 
public. His advantageous ſtature, his countenance, and 
« that air of importance, which he well knew how to aſſume, 
deeply imprinted all he ſaid in the minds of his audience: 
nor was it only by the populace that he was admired, he 
alſo found means to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of thoſe 
who partook of the adminiſtration, e 
Rienxi's talents procured him to be nominated one of the 

deputies ſent by the Romans to pope Clement the ſixth, who re- 
ſided at Avignon. The intention of this deputation was to 
make his holineſs ſenſible, how prejudicial his abſence was, as 
well to himſelf, as to the intereſt of Rome. At his firſt au- 
© dience,. our hero charmed the court of Avignon by his elo- 
« quence, and the ſprightlineſs of his converſation. Encou- 
* raged by ſucceſs, he one day took the liberty to tell the 
« pope that the grandees of Rome were avowed robbers, pub- 
lic thieves, infamous adulterers, and illuſtrious profligates; 
© who by their example authorized the moſt horrid crimes. 
© To them he attributed the deſolation of Rome, of which 
© he drew, ſo lively a picture, that the holy father was 
moved, and exceedingly incenſed againſt the Roman nobi- 


© lity,” | 
F 1 f Cardinal 


the deſire he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the knowledge 
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VEG Cardinal Colonna, in other reſpects a lover of real merit, 
could not help conſidering theſe reproaches as reflefting upon 
ſome of his family, and therefore found means of diſgracing 
; Rienzi, fo that he fell into extreme miſery, vexation, and ſick- 
neſs, which, joined with indigence, brought him to an hoſ- 
pital. Nevertheleſs, the fame hand that threw him down, 
'< raiſed him up again. The cardinal, who was all compaſ- 
ſion, cauſed him to appear before the pope, in aſſurance of 
his being a good man, and a great partizan for juſtice and 
equity. The pope approved of him more than ever, and 
to give him proofs of his efteem and confidence, he made 
bim apoſtolic notary, and ſent him back loaded with fa- 
« vours.* Notwithſtanding which, his fubſequent behaviour 
ſhewed, that © reſentment had a greater afcendency over him 
than gratitude.” | | | 

Monthly Being returned to Rome, he began to execute the functions 
1 his office; wherein, by his affability, candour, aſſiduity, and 1 
impartiality, in the adminiſtration of juſtice, he arrived at a 
ſuperior degree of popularity; which he ſtill improved by his ü 
continued invectives againſt the vices of the great, whom he 
took care to render as odious as poflible$ till at laſt for ſome 
ill-timed freedoms of ſpeech, be was not only ſeverely repri- 
manded, but diſplaced. His diſmiſſion did not make him deſiſt 
- from inveighing againſt the debauched, tho' he conducted 
himſelf with more prudence. From this time it was his con- 
ſtant endeavour to inſpire the people with a fondneſs for their 
ancient liberties; to which purpoſe, he cauſed to be hung up 
in the moſt public places, emblematic pictures, expreſſive of 
the former ſplendor, and preſent decline of Rome. To theſe 
he added frequent harangues and predictions upon the ſame 
ſubject. In this manner he proceeded, till one party looked 
on him only as a mad man, while others careſſed him as their to 

protector. | 

Thus Nienzi infatuated the minds of the people, and many he 
of the nobility began to come into his views. The ſenate in th 
no wiſe miſtruſted a man whom they judged to have neither to 
intereſt nor ability. At length he ventured to open himſelf 

to ſuch às he believed male-contents. At firſt he took them g 

ſeparately; afterwards, when he thought he had firmly attached a 

a ſufficient number to his intereſt, he aſſenibled them together, : 
and repreſented to them the deplorable ſtate of the city, over- of 

o 

0 
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© 


run with debaucheries ; and the ificapacities of their gover- 


nors to correct or amend them. © As a neceſſary foundation 
| | er 
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© for the enterprize, he gave them an inſight into the immenſe 
© revenues of the apoſtolic chamber he demonſtrated, that 


the pope could, only at the rate of four-pence, raiſe a hun- 
* dred thouſand florins by firing, as much by ſalt, and as much 
more by the cuſtoms and other duties. As for the reſt, - 
„ (ſaid he) I would not have you imagine, that it is without 
« the pope's conſent I lay hands on the revenues. Alas! how - 


many others in this city plunder the effects of the church 
6 contrary to his will. ag 


By this artful lie, he ſo animated his auditors, that they | 


declared they would make no ſcruple of ſecuring theſe trea- 


ſures for whatever end might be moſt convenient, and that - 


they were devoted to the will of him their chief. 


Having obtained ſo much, to ſecure his adherents from a a 


revolt, he tendered them a paper, ſuperſcribed, an oath to 
© procure the good eftabliſhment,” and made them ſubſcribe and 
ſwear to it before he diſmiſſed them. 


By what means Rienzi prevailed on the pope's vicar to give 
a tacit ſanction to his project, is not certainly known; that he 


did procure that ſanction, and that it was looked on as a ma- 
ſter· piece of policy, is generally admitted. The 2oth of 
May, being /Yiitſunday, he fixed upon to ſanQify in ſome 


« ſort his enterprize ; and pretended that all he acted was by 
particular inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, About nine he 
© came out of the church bare- headed, accompanied by the 
< pope's vicar, and ſurrounded by an hundred armed men. A 


« vatt crowd followed him with ſhouts and acclamations.? 


The gentlemen conſpirators carried three ſtandards before him, 


on which were wrought devices inſinuating that his deſign was 


to re cſtabliſh-liberty, juſtice, and peace. : 
In this manner he proceeded directly to the capitol, where 


he mounted the roſtrum, and, with more boldneſs and energy 


than ever, expatiated on the miſeries the Romans were reduced 


to; at the ſame time telling them, without heſitation,,* that 
the happy hour of their deliverence was at length come, and 


that he was come to be their deliverer, regardleſs of the dan- 


« gers he was expoſed to for the ſervice of the holy father, 


and the people's ſafety.” After which, he ordered the laws 
of what he called, the god e/tabliſhment, to be read; aſſured 


that the Romans would reſolve to obſerve theſe laws, he en- 
« gaged in a ſhort time to re-eſtabliſh them in their ancient 
« grandeur,” | | 


The laws of the good e/tabliſhment promiſed plenty and 3 
curity, which were greatly wanted; and the humiliation of 


the nobility, who. were deemed common oppreſſors. Such 
X 3 laws 
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laws could not fail of being agreeable to a people, wha 
found in them theſe double advantages; wherefore © enrap- 
< tured with the pleaſing ideas of a liberty they were at pre- 
« ſent ſtrangers to, and the hope of gain, they came moſt 


zealouſly into the fanaticiſm of Rienzi. They reſumed 
the pretended authority of the Romans ; they declared him 
ſovereign of Rome, and granted him the power of life and 
death, of rewards and puniſhments, of enacting and repeal- 
ing the laws, of treating with foreign powers ;. in a word, 
they gave him the full and ſupreme authority over all the 
extenſive territories of the Romans. Nienzi arrived at 
the ſummit of his wiſhes, kept at a great diſtance his arti- 
fice ; he pretended to be very unwilling to accept of their 
offers but upon two conditions ; the firſt, that they ſhould 
nominate the pope's vicar | the biſhop of Orvieto] his co- 
partner; the ſecond, that the pope's conſent ſhould be 
granted him, which (he told them) he flattered himſelf he 
ſhould obtain. Hereby on the one hand, he hazarded 
nothing in thus making his court to the holy father, and on 
the other, he well knew, that the biſhop of Orvicto 
would carry a title only, and no authority. The people 
granted his requeſt, but paid all the honours to him ; he 
poſſeſſed the authority without reſtriftion ; the good biſhop 
appeared a mere ſhadow and veil to his enterprizes. Rienzi 
was ſeated in his triumphal chariot, like an idol, to tri- 
umph with the greater ſplendor. He diſmiſſed the people 
replete with joy and hope, He ſeized upon the palace, 
where he continued after he had turned out the ſenate, and 
the ſame day he began to dictate his laws in the capitol.” 

This election, though not very pleaſing to the pope, was 
ratified by him; nevertheleſs Rienzi meditated the obtain- 
ing a title, excluſive of the papal prerogative, Well verſ- 
ed in the Roman hiſtory, he was no ſtranger to the ex- 
tent of the tribunitial authority; and as he owed his ele- 
vation to the people, he choſe to have the title of their 
magiſtrate. He aſked it, and it was conferred on him and his 
co- partner, with the addition of delzverers of their country. 

Our 2dventurers behaviour in his elevation, was at firſt ſuch 


as commanded eſteem and reſpect, not only from the Romans, 
but from all the neighbouring ſtates. His co-temporary, the 


celebrated Petrarch, in a letter to Charles, king of the Romans, 
gives the following account of him: Net long ſince a moſt 


remarkable man of the plebeian race, a perſon whom nei- 


© ther titles nor virtues had diſtinguiſhed, until he pre- 


* ſurncd to ſet himſclf up for reſtorer of the Roman liberty, 


"Nas 
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te has obtained the higheſt authority at Rome. So ſudden, fo 
great is his ſucceſs, that this man has already won Tuſ- 
4 cany and all Italy. Already Europe and the whole world 
« are in motion; to ſpeak the whole in one word, I pro- 
<< teſt to you, not as a reader, but as an eye-witneſs, that 


& he has reſtored to us the juſtice, peace, integrity, and 


% every other token of the golden age.“ 


% But, it is difficult for a perſon of mean birth, elevated 
« at once, by the caprice of fortune, to the moſt exalted. 
e ſtation, to move rightly in a ſphere wherein he muſt breath 
4 an air he has been unaccuſtomed to. Rienzi aſcended by 
degrees the ſummit of his fortune. Riches ſoftened, power 
« dazzled, the pomp of his cavalcades animated, and formed 
& in his mind ideas adequate to thoſe of princes born to 


« empire.“ Henee luxury invaded his table, and tyranny 
took poſſeſſion of his heart. The pope conceived his deſigns 
contrary to the intereſts of what is called the holy ſee ; and 
the nobles, whoſe power it had been his conſtant endeavour 
to depreſs, conſpired againſt him; they ſucceeded, and Ri- 
enzi was forced to quit an authority he had poſſeſſed little 


more than ſix months. 
It was to a precipitate flight that Rienzi was indebted, at 


£ this juncture, for his life; and to different diſguiſes for his 


ſubſequent preſervation. . Having made an ineffectual effort 
at Rome, and ** not knowing where to find a new reſource 
« to carry on his deſigns, he took a moſt bold ſtep, con- 
ce formable to that raſhneſs which had ſo often aſſiſted him 


ce in his former exploits. He determined to go to Prague, 


6 to Charles king of the Romans, whom the year before he 
cc had ſummoned to his tribunal, and who he foreſaw 


would deliver him up to a pope, highly incenſed againſt 


him. —He was accordingly ſoon after ſent to Avignon, and 


there thrown into a priſon, where he continued three years. 


The diviſions and diſturbances in Italy, occaſioned by the 
number of petty tyrants that had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


the eccleſiaſtical territories, and even at Rome, occaſioned 


his enlargement. Innocent the ſixth, who ſucceeded Cle- 


meat in the papacy, ſenſible that the Romans ſtill entertained- 


an affection for our hero, and believing that his chaſtiſe- 


ment would teach him to act with more moderation than he 


had formerly done, as well as that ** gratitude would oblige 
4 him, the remainder of his life, to preſerve an inviola- 
ble attachment to the holy ſee, (by whoſe favour he ſhould 
c be re-eſtabliſhed)” thought him a proper inſtrument to 
aſſiſt his deſign of reducing thoſe other tyrants z and there- 
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* not als gave him his liberty, but alſo appointed: kint 
governor and ſenator of Rome. He met with many ob- 
ſtacles to the aſſumption of this newly granted authority, 
all which, by cunning and reſolution, he at length over- 
came. But giving way to his paſſions, which were immo- 
derately warm, and inclined him to cruelty, he excited ſo 
general a reſentment againft him, that he was murdered on 
the eighth of October, 1354. 

& Such was the end of Nicholas Rienzi, one of m moſt 
© renowned men of the age; who, after forming a con- 
<« ſpiracy full of extravagance, and executing it in the ſight 
of almoſt the whole world, with ſuch ſucceſs that he be- 
© came ſovereign of Rome; after cauſing plenty, juſtice 
and liberty to flouriſh among the Romans; after pro- 
c tecting potentates, and terrifying ſovereign princes; after 
% being arbiter of crowned heads; after re-eſtabliſhing the 
« ancient majeſty and power of the Roman republic, and 
66 filling all Europe with his fame, during the ſeven months 
* of his firſt reign; after having compelled his maſters | 
© themſelves to confirm him in the authority he had uſurped 
6% apainſt their intereſts ; fell at length at the end of his ſe- 
&< cond, which laſted not four months, a ſacrifice to the 
a nobility whoſe ruin he had vowed, and to thoſe vaſt pro- 
e jects, which his death prevented him from putting into 
© execution.” | 


ROOKE (Sir Georoe) who, as a naval officer, did 
his country the moſt ſignal ſervices, was born in Kent, 1650, 
of an ancient and honourable family. His father quahficd 
him by a proper education for a genteel profeſſion ;- but was 
at Jaſt obliged to give way to his ſon's unconquerable roland 
tion to the navy. 

His firſt ſtation was that of a reformade, from which his 
merit raiſed him by regular ſteps to be vice-admiral, and one 
of the council to prince George of Denmark, lord high ad- 
mital. He had the command of ſeveral expeditions i in the 
reigus of king William and queen Anne, in which his-con- 
duct and courage were eminently difplayed. The former ap- 
peared in his behaviour on the Iriſh Ration, when he was 
ſent as commodore with a ſquadron to aſſiſt in the reduction 
of that kingdom; in his wiſe and prudent management, 
when he preſerved ſo great a pait of the Smyrna fleet, which 
fortune had put into the hands of the French, who ſuffered 
themſclves to be deprived of an immenſe. booty by the 
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fuperior ſkill of this admiral z but more particularly in the 
taking of Gibraltar, which was a project conceived and exe- 
cuted in leſs than a week, tho” it has fince endured ſieges 
of many months continuance, and more than once baffled 
the united forces of France and Spain. Of his courage he 

ave abundant teſtimonies, but eſpecially in burning the 

French ſhips at La Hogue, and in the battle of Malaga, where Dr. Camp- 
he behaved with all the refolution of a Britiſh admiral ; beg. 7 
and as he was firſt in command, was firſt alſo in danger.* *** 
And all times muſt preſerve the memory of his glorious 
action at Vigo. | ES ED 

He was choſen in ſeveral parliaments the repreſentative 

for Portſmouth ; but in that houſe, his free and independent 
ſpirit did not recommend him much to minifterial favour, 

An attempt was made to ruin him in king William's eſteem, 
and to get him removed from the admiralty-board, but that 
prince anſwered plainly, *I will not, Sir George Rooke 
<« ſerved me faithfully at ſea, and I will never diſplace bim for 
ce acting as he thinks moſt for the ſervice of his country, 
< in the houſe of commons.“ An anſwer truly worthy of ib. p. 307. 
a Britiſh king, as it tends to preſerve the freedom of our 
conſtitution, and the liberty of parliaments. | 

In 1701, he voted for Mr. Harley to be ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, in oppoſition to the court, which brought 
on him many ſevere reflections from the Whig party, and 
obſcured all the great actions that he cid. From this period 
biſhop Burnet never mentions him without the utmoſt pre- 
Judice and meaneſt partiality. In his relation of the Vigo 
enterprize, he ſays, he very untuillingly ſteered his courſe 
that way; and without allowing the admiral any ſhare of the 
honour of the action, only ſays, the ſhips broke the boom, and 

Forced the port, as if they had done it of their own heads, and 
Rooke had no concern in the matter. The taking of Gib- 
raltar, an action in which the greateſt bravery and military 
{kill was ſhewn, he will have to be the effect of pure chance. rj;qory of 
Such was the prevalence of party ſpirit, that it obliged this his own 
brave commander to quit the ſervice of his country, and to 83 
ſpend the latter part of his life in retirement, 5 

He died in the beginning of the year 1709, in the we” 
eighth year'of his age, ard was buried in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, where a monument is erected to his memory. 

In his private life, he was a good huſband, and a kind 
maſter, lived hoſpitably towards his neighbours, and left 
behind him a moderate fortune; ſo moderate, that when he 
| came 
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came to make his will, it ſurprized thoſe who were preſent, 
Dr. Camp- but Sir George aſſigned the. reaſon in a few words, I do 
bell, vol. 4:6 not leave much, ſaid he, but what I leave, was honeſtly 
r. 329% « gotten; it never coſt a ſailor a tear, or the nation a far- | 


86 thing. 
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SALVATOR (Ros A) was an Italian painter. It is ſaid, 
he led a very diffipated youth ; and that he even affociated 
with banditti, this courſe of life naturally led him, by way 

of retreat, into thoſe wild ſcenes of nature, which he after- 

wards fo nobly deſcribed upon his canvas. His paintings are 
in great repute for the beauty and happy variety of their tints, 
their ſtrength and glow of colouring. I hey conſiſt chiefly 

of landſcape and ſmall hiſtory. His human figures are in- 
comparably fine, and generally moſt happily introduced. 
Few of his larger works have found their way into England. 
But his paintings being in few hands, he is more generally 
known by his prints, of which he etched a great number, 
They conſiſt chiefly of ſmall ſingle figures, and of hiftorical 
pieces. There is great delicacy in them, both in the draw- 
ing and etching; but very little ſtrength or general effect. 


SAVAGE (RIchAxR PD) an eminent inſtance of the ufe- 
lefſneſs and inſignificaney of knowledge, wit and genius, 
without prudence and a proper regard to the common max- 
ims of life, was born in the year 1698. He was the fon 
of Anne counteſs of Macclesfield, by the earl of Rivers. He 
might have been conſidered as the lawful iſſue of the earl 
of Macclesfield, but his mother, in order to procure a fe- 
paration from her huſband, made a public confeſſion of 
adultery in this inftance. | | 

As ſoon as this ſpurious offspring was brought to light, 
the counteſs treated him with every kind of unnatural cru- 
eity. She committed him to the care of a poor woman to 
educate as her own. She prevented the earl of Rivers from 
making him a bequeſt in his will of 6000/. by declaring him 
dead. She endeavoured to ſend him ſecretly to the Ameri- 
can plantations; and at laſt, to bury him in poverty and 
obſcurity forever, ſhe placed him as an apprentice to a 
ſhoemaker in Holborn. im 

| About 
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About this time his nurſe died, and in ſearching her effects, 
which he imagined to be his right, he found ſome letters, 
which informed him of his birth, and the reaſons for which 


it was Concealed, He now left his low occupation, and tried 


every method to awake the tenderneſs, and attract the regard 
of his mother. But all his aſſiduity was without effect, for 


he could neither ſoften her heart, nor open her hand, and he 


was reduced to the miſeries of want. By the care of the 
lady Maſon, mother to the counteſs, he had been placed at 
the grammar ſchool at St. Albans, where he had acquired 
all the learning which his ſituation allowed; and neceſſity 
now obliged him to become an author. $ 

The firſt effort of his uncultivated genius was a poem 


againſt the biſhop of Bangor: of which the author was af- 
terwards aſhamed. He then attempted to write for the 


ſtage, but with little ſucceſs : but this attempt was attended 


with ſome advantage, as it introduced him to the acquain- 
tance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr, Wilks, Whilſt he was 
in dependence on theſe gentlemen, he was an afliduous _ 


frequenter of 'the theatres, and. was never abſent from a 
play in ſeveral years. | | 

In the year 1723, Mr. Savage brought a tragedy on the 
ſtage, in which he himſelf performed a part, the ſubject of 


which was Sir Thomas Overbury. If we conſider the cir- 


cumſtances in which it was wrote, it will afford at once an 
uncommon proof of ſtrength of genius, and an evenneſs of 
mind not to be ruffled. Whilſt he was employed upon this 
work, be was without lodging, and often without food; 
nor had he any other conveniences for ſtudy than the fields 
or the ſtreet; and when he had formed a ſpeech, he would 
ſtep into a ſhop, and beg the uſe of pen, ink and paper. 


The profits of this play amounted to about 200/, and it pro- 


cured him the notice and eſteem of many perſons of diftinc- 

tion, for ſome rays of genius glimmered through all the 

clouds which poverty and oppreſſion had ſpread over him. 
But when the world was beginning to behold him with 


a a more ſavourable eye, a misfortune befell him, by which 


not only his reputation, but his life was in danger. In a 
night-ramble he fell into a coffee-houſe of ill fame, near 
Charing Croſs, when a quarrel happened, and one Mr. 


Sinclair was killed in the fray. Savage, with his companion, 
was taken into cuſtody, tried for murder, and capitally con- 
victed of the offence. His mother was ſo inhuman at this 


critical juncture, as to uſe all means to prejudice the queen 
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againſt him, and to intercept all the hopes he had of liſe 
from the royal mercy. But at laſt the amiable counteſs of 
Hertford, out of compaſſion, laid a true account of the ex- 
traordinary ſtory and ſufferings of poor Savage before her 
majeſty 3 and obtained his pardon. 1 5 
e now recovered his liberty, but had no means of ſub- 
ſiſtence; and a lucky thought ſtruck him, that he might 
compell his mother to do ſomething for him, and extort that 
from her by ſatire, which ſhe had denied to natural affection. 
The expedient proved ſucceſsful, and lord Tyrconnel, on 
his promiſe to lay aſide his deſign, received bim into his 
family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him 
a penſion of 200l. a year. 
In this gay period of life, when he was ſurrounded by 
the affluence of pleaſure, he publiſhed The Manderer, a mo- 


ral Poem, 1729. which was approved by Mr. Pope, and 


which the author himſelf conſidered as his maſter-piece. It 
was addreſſed to the earl of Tyrconnel, with the higheſt 


trains of panegyric. Theſe praiſes, however, in a ſhort 


time he found himſelf inclined to retract, being diſcarded by 

that nobleman on account of his imprudent and licentious 
behaviour. He now thought himſelf again at full liberty to 

expoſe the cruelty of his mother, and accordingly publiſhed, 
The Baſtard, A Poem, This had an extraordinary ſale; and 
its. appearance happening at a time when the counteſs was 
at Bath, many perſons there in her hearing took frequent 
opportunities of repeating paſſages from it; and ſhame 


_ obliged her to quit the place. 


Some time after this, Savage formed a reſolution of ap- 
plying to the queen: ſhe had given him his life, and he 
hoped her goodneſs might enable him to ſupport it, He pub- 
liſhed a poem on her birth-day, which be entitled, The _ 
Volunteer Laurcat. She graciouſly ſent him fifty pounds, 
with an intimation that he might annually expect the fame 
bounty. His conduct with regard to this penſion was very 
particular, as ſoon as he had received it he immediately diſ- 
appeared, and lay for ſome time out of the reach of his moſt 
intimate friends. At length he would be ſeen again, penny- 
leſs as before, but never informed any perſon where he 


had been, nor was his retreat ever diſcovered. His perpetual 


indigence, politeneſs and wit, ftill raiſed him new friends 
as faſt as his miſbehaviour loſt him his old ones; and Sir 
Robert Walpole, the prime miniſter, was warmly ſolicited 
in his favour. Promiſes were given, but ended in a diſap- 
point- 


S A N N G 
pointment ; upon which ke publiſhed a poem in the gentle- 
man's magazine, entitled, The Poet's Dependence on a Stateſ- 
man,” ; 

His poverty ſtill encreaſing, he only dined by accident, 
when he was invited to the tables of his acquintance, from 
which the meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded him. Hav- 
irg no lodgings, he paſſed the night often in mean houſes, 
which are ſet open for any caſual wanderers; ſometimes in 
cellars, amongſt the riot and filth of the meaneſt and moſt 
profligate of the rabble; and ſometimes, when he was totally 
without money, walked about the ſtreets till he was weary, 
and lay down in the ſummer upon a bulk, and in the winter, 
with his aſſociates in poverty among the aſhes of a glaſs- 
houſe, His diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never dejected 
him. In his loweſt ſphere his pride kept up his ſpirits, and 
ſet him on a level with thoſe of the higheſt rank. He never 
admitted any groſs familiarity, or ſubmitted to be treated 
other wiſe than an equal. : 

This wretched life was rendered more unhappy in the 
year 1738, by the death of the queen, and the loſs of his 
peniion, Bis diſtreſs was now publicly known, and his 
friends therefore thought proper to concert ſome meaſures 
for procuring him a permanent relief. It was propoſed that 


he ſhould retire into Wales, with an allowance of 5ol, per 


ann. to be raiſed by ſubſcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, and lay aſide all his aſpiring 
thoughts, Eh | | 

This offer be ſeemed to accept with great joy, and ſet 
out on his journey with fifteen guineas in his -purſe. His 
friends and benefaQors, the principle of whom was Mr. 
Pope, expected now to hear of his arrival in Wales, but 
on the fourteenth day after his departure, they were ſurpriſed 
with a letter from him. acquainting them that he was yet 
upon the road, and without money, and therefore could not 
proceed without a remittance. The money was ſent ; by 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol ; from whence he was ta 


go to Swanſea by water. He could not immediately obtain 


a pafſage, and therefore was obliged to ſtay ſome time at 
Briſtol, where with his uſual facility he made an acquaintance 
with the principal people, and was treated with all kinds of 
civility. At laſt he reached the place propoſed for his reſi- 
dence ; there he ſtayed a year, and compleated a tragedy, 
which he had begun in London. He was now deſirous of 
coming to town to bring it on the ſtage, His friends, and 


par- 
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particularly Mr. Pope, who was his chief benefactor, op- 
'poſed the deſign very ſtrongly, and adviſed him to put it 


into the hands of Mr. Thomſon and Mr, Mallet to fit it 
for the ſtage, to allow his friends to receive the profits, out 
of which an annual penſion ſhould be paid him. The pro- 
poſal he rejected, quitted Swanſea, and ſet off for London. 
But at Briſtol, a repetition of the kindneſs he had formerly 
found invited him to ſtay. He ſtayed fo long, till by bls 
imprudence and miſconduct he had wearied out all his friends. 
His wit had loſt its novelty, and his irregular behaviour, 
and late hours grew very troubleſome to men of bulineſs, 
His money was ſpent, his cloaths worn out, and his ſhabby 
appearance made it difficult for him to obtain a dinner. 
Here, however, he ſtaid in the midſt of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the miſtreſs of a coffee-houſe, to whom 
he owed about eight pounds arreſted him for the debt. He 


could find no bail, and was therefore lodged in priſon. 


During his confinement he began and almoſt finiſhed a ſa- 
tire entitled, London and Briſtol delineated, in order to be re- 
venged on thoſe who had no more generoſity than to ſuffer 
a man for whom they profeſſed a regard, to languiſh in a 
goal for eight pounds. 5 1 

When he had been ſix months in priſon he received a 


letter from Mr. Pope (on whom his chief dependance now 


was) containing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. 
Savage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence ; 


and he appeared much diſturbed at the accuſation. In a few 


Birch's 
heads and 
characters. 


days after he was ſiezed with a diſorder, which at firſt was 
not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but growing daily more 
languid and dejected, at laſt a fever ſeized him, and he ex- 
pired on the firſt of Auguſt, 1743, in the 46th year of his 
age. He was buried in the church yard of St. Peter, at the 
expence of the goaler. | . 

SAVILE (Sir Ggox CE) marquis of Halifax, as great a 
ſtateſman as any of his time, was deſcended from a family 
of great antiquity in Vorkſhire, and was probably born 
about 1630, as is conjectured from the time of returning 
from his travels. He contributed all he could to bring 
about the reſtoration, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf af- 
ter that aera by his great abilities; was created a peer in 
conſideration of his own and his father's merits to the crown. 

In 1668 he was appointed of that remarkable committee 
who ſat at Brook Hall for the examination of the * 

| | 8 
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of the money which had been given during the Duteh war, 
of which no member of the houſe of commons was admit- 
ted. In April 1672, he was called to a ſeat in the privy 
council, and in June following went over to Holland with 
the duke of Bucks and the earl of Arlington, as ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to treat about a peace 
with France, when he met with great oppoſition from his 
colleagues, 

In 1675, he oppoſed with vigour the non- reſiſting teſt 
bill, and was removed from the council board the year fol- 
lowing, by the intereſt of the earl of Danby, 'the treaſurer, 
whom he had provoked by a ſhaft of his wit, in the exami- 


nation before the councils concerning the revenue of Ireland; 


in which lord Widrington, having confeſſed that he had 
made an offer of a conſiderable ſum of money to the lord 
treaſurer, and that his lordſhip had rejected the offer mildly, 
in ſuch a manner, as not to diſcourage a ſecond attempt. 
Lord Halifax obſerved upon this, that it would be ſome- 
what ſtrange if a man ſhould aſk the uſe of another man's 
wife, and the other indeed ſhould refuſe it, but with great 
civility, His removal was very agreeable to the duke of 
Vork, who at that time had a more violent averſion to him than 
even to Shaftſbury himſelf, becauſe he had ſpoke with great 
firmneſs and ſpirit in the houſe of lords, againſt the "ll ng 
tion for a toleration. However, upon a change in the mi- 
niſtry in 1679, his lordſhip was made a member of the 
new council, And the ſame year, in the conſultations about 
the bill of excluſion, he ſeemed averſe to it, but propoſed 
ſuch limitations of the duke's authority as ſhould diſable him 
from doing any harm, either in church or ſtate; ſuch as the 
taking out of his hands all power in ecclefiaſtical matters, 


the diſpoſal of the public money, and the power of making 


peace or war, and lodging theſe in the two houſes of parlia- 
ment; and that the parliament in belng, at the king's death, 
ſhould continue without a new ſummons, and aſſume the 
adminiſtration ; but his lordſhip's arguing ſo much againſt 


the danger of turning the monarchy, by the bill of excluſion, 


into an elective government, was thought the more extraor- 
dinary, becauſe he made an en king the ſubject of 
his mirth,. _ 

Heightened with this witty faw,*—who takes a coach- 
© man to drive him, becauſe his father was a good coach- 
„ man.” Yet he was now jealous of a ſmall flip in the ſuc- 
ceſſion, though at the ſame time he ſtudied to infuſe * 
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would adyiſe the prince of Orange's coming over; but the 


e. 


ſome perſons a zeal for a commonwealth, pretending to theſe, 


that he preferred limitations to an excluſion, becauſe the one 


kept up the monarchy till, only paſſing over one perſon, 
whereas the other really introduced a commonwealth as 
. ſoon as there was a popiſh king upon the throne 3 and it was 
ſaid by ſome of his friends, that the limitations propoſed 
were ſo advantageous to public liberty, that a man might 


be tempted to wiſh for a popiſh king, in order to- obtain 


them. Upon this difference of opinions, a faction was quickly 
formed in the new council; Halifax, Eſſex, and Sunderland, 


declating for limitations, and againſt the excluſion; while 


Shaftſbury was equally zealous for the latter. 


When the bill was brought into the houſe of lords, Hali- 


fax appeared with great reſolution at the head of the de- 


bates againſt it. This ſo highly exaſperated. the houſe of 


commons, that they addreſſed the king to remove him from 
his councils and prefence forever. But he prevailed with 
his majeſty ſoon after to diſſolve that parliament, and was 
created an earl. However, upon his majeſty's deferring to 
call a new parliament, according to his promiſe to his lords 
hip, he fell ſick through vexation of mind, and expoſtulated 


ſeverely with thoſe who were ſent to him on that affair, re- 


fuſing the poſt both of ſecretary of ſtate and lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, 


A parliament, being called in 1680, he ſtill oppoſed the 
excluſion bill, and gained great reputation by his manage- 


ment of the debates, though it occaſioned a new addreſs 


from the houfe of commons to remove him. However, 


after rejecting that bill in the houſe of lords, his lordſhip 
preſſed them, though without ſucceſs, to proceed to limita- 
tions, and began with moving, that the duke might be obliged 
| ws live five hundred miles ovt of England during the king's 
In Auguſt, 1682, he was created a marquis, and ſoon 
after made privy ſeal; and upon king James's acceſſion, 
preſident of the council. But on refuſing his conſent to the 


repeal of the teſts, he was told by that monarch, that though 


he could never forget his paſt ſervices, yet, fince he would 


not comply in that point, he was reſolved to have all of a 
piece; and ſo his lordſhip was diſmiſſed from all public 
employments. | | b 

He was aſterwards conſulted by Mr. Sidney, whether he 


% 


. I 
matter being opencd to him at a great diſtance, he did not 
encourage a further freedom, looking upon the attempt as 
impracticable, ſince it depended on ſo many accidents, Upon 


the arrival of that. prince, he was ſent by the king, with 


the earls of Rocheſter and Godolphin to treat with him, 
then at Hungerford. | FEST 


In that aſſembly of the lords, which met after king James's ' 


withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from Whitehall, the 


marquis was choſen their preſident : and upon the king's re- 


turn from Feverſham, he was ſent, together with the earl 
of Shrewſbury and lord Delamere, from the prince of Orange, 
ordering his majeſty to quit his palace at Whitehall, and 
retire. to Hull. In the convention parliament he was choſen 


ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported | the 


motion for the vacancy: of the throne, and the conjunctive 
ſovereignty of the prince and princeſs, upon whoſe acceſſion 
he was again made privy. ſeal. But in the ſeſſion of 1689, 
upon the enquiry into the authors of the proſecutions againſt 


lord Ruſlel, Algernon Sidney, &c. the marquis having con- 


curred in theſe councils in 1683, now quitted. the court, and 


ecame a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of the government, 


till his death, which happened in April 1695, being occaſioned 


Wa gangrene in a rupture that he had long neglected. 
When he ſaw death inevitably approaching, he ſhewed a 


pbiloſophical firmneſs of mind, and profeſſed. himſelf a fin- 
cere chriſtian ; lamenting the former part of his life, with 


ſolemn reſolutions of becoming a new man if God would 
raiſe him up. Biſhop Burnet characterizes him as follows, 

He. was a man of great and ready wit, full of life and 
very pleaſant, much turned to ſatire; he let his wit turn 


upon matters of religion; ſo that he paſſed for a bold and 


determined atheiſt, though be often proteſted to me, fays , 


the biſhop, that he was not one, and faid, he believed there 


was not one in the world. He confeſſed he could not ſwal- 


low down all that divines impoſed on the world; he was 


a chriſtian in ſubmiſſion, he believed as much as he could, 
and hoped. that God would not lay it to his charge, if he 
could not digeſt iron as an. oftrich did, nor take into bis 
belief things that muſt burſt him. If he had any ſcruples 
they were not ſought for nor cheriſhed by him, for he never 
read an atheiſtical, book in his life. In ſickneſs, continues 


this prelate, I knew him very much affected with a ſenſe 


of religion : I was then often with him, he feemed full of 
good purpoſes, but they went 2 with his ſickneſs ; he was 
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continually talking of morality and friendſhip. He was 
unctual in his payments and juſt in all private dealings; but 
with relation to the public, he went backward and Wewürd, 


and changed ſides ſo often, that in the concluſion, no fide 


truſted him; he ſeemed full of commonwealth notions, 


= 08 he went into the worſt part of king Charles's reign. The 


ivelineſs of his imagination was always too hard for his 
Judgement. His ſevere jeſt was preferred by him to all ar- 
ruments whatever; and he was endleſs in council, for, when 
after much diſcourſe, a point was ſettled; if be could find 
a new jeſt, whereby he could make that which was digeſted 
by himſelf ſeem ridiculous, he could not hold, but would 
U 


dy to raiſe, the credit of his wit. though it made others 


call his judgement in queſtion. When he talked to me as 
a philoſopher, of the contempt of the world, I aſked him 
what he meant by getting ſo many new titles, which 1 cal- 
Ted the hanging himſelf about with bells and tinſel ; he had 


no other excuſe for it but this, that if the world were ſuch 


fools as to value thoſe matters, a man muſt be a fool for 


company: he conſidered them but as rattles, yet rattles | 
pleaſe children; ſo theſe might be of uſe to his family. 


His heart was much ſet on raifing his family; but though 
e made a vaſt eſtate for them, he buried two of his ſons, 
and almoſt all his grand children. The ſon that ſurvived him 


was an honeſt man, but far inferior to him: and this fon 


dying without iſſue male, Auguſt 31, 1560, the dignity be- 


came extinct in this family, and the title of earl of Halifax was 


revived in the perſon of Charles Montague, the ſame year. 
HBeſides The Character of a Trimmer, the marquis wrote, 
Advice to a Daughter ; The Anatomy of an Equivalent; 
4 Letter to a Diſſenter, upon his Majeſteies late Gliribus'De- 
claration of Indulgencies; A rough Draught of a new Model 
at Sea, in 1694 ; Maxims of State. All which were prin- 
ted together after his death, and the third edition came dat 


in 17. 8vo. 


Shel theſe, there was alſo publiſhed under his name, Th 


Charafter of king Charles the Second; to which is s ſubjoined, | 


Maxim: of State, &c. Lond. 1750, Boo. 


cars Catal, Charater of Biſhop Burnet, printed at the E nd of ls bis | 


H. tiftery of his own Times, 
Hiſtorical Olfervations upon the Reigns of E dward' I, I, 
III, and Richard II. with Remarks upon their e Corn- 


hr and falſe Favorites, 1689. 
All his pieces are wrinen Nn ſpirit and clegence, | $A 
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yer, was born at Niſmes, in 1677. His father retired after 
the repeal of the edict of Nantz, to Geneva, at which place 
he died. Saurin profited not a little by his ſtudies, but 


abandoned them for ſome time, that he might follow arms. 


In 1694, he made a campaign as a cadet in lord Gallo- 
way's company, and ſoon afterwards procured a pair of co- 


lours. But as ſoon as ever the duke of Savoy had concluded 


a peace with France, Saurin quitted a profeſſion for which 
he never was deſigned, and on his return to Geneva again 
applied himſelf to philoſophy and divinity under Turretin, 
Tronchin, Pictet, Leger, Minutoli and Chouet, who were 
all profeſſors, and in the higheſt eſtimation in the panne 


of letters. 
In 1700 he viſited both Holland and England. In this laſt 


country he made a long ſtay, and in 1703, married Miſs 


Catherine Boyton, and returned to the Hague in 1705. 


He was poſſeſſed of great talents, to which were added a 


fine addreſs, an harmonious voice, and a moſt eloquent, un- 


affected ſtile. He was liſtened too with attention and 


with pleaſure, by a conſtant and numerous audience. 
Although his abilities obtained him many illuſtrious 


friends and patrons, yet they drew after him a train of ene- 


mies, who endeavoured to obſcure his merit by an attack 
upon his morals. The mildneſs of his diſpoſition induced 
him to paſs them by unnoticed, and he continued without 
intermiſlion, to forward the publieatien of his ſermons. Five 


volumes have made their appearance, at different times; the 


firſt in 1708, the ſecond in 1712, the third in ſome years 

afterwards, the fourth in 1722, and the fifth in 1725. 
Since his death, the ſermons relating to the paſſion of 

Jeſus Chriſt, and other ſubjects, were publiſhed in two 


volumes, He alſo drew up, by the advice of a friend, who 


was preceptor to the children of king George the Second, 
when he was prince of Wales, a treatiſe on education, to 
which he prefixed a dedication to the young princes. 

This was followed by a very handſome preſent from the 
princeſs of Wales: it was never printed. He obtained alſo 
a penſion from the king, to whom he had inſcribed the third 
volume of his ſermons. But his moſt conſiderable work 


was, Diſcourſes hiftorical, critical and moral, on the moſt 


memorable Events * the Old and New Teframent, 
AY; 8 Saurin's 


SAURIN James) the for of an eminent proteſtant Jaw Moreri, 
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Saurin's firſt intention was to have publiſhed a ſet of prints, 


with titles and explanations ;. but as that had been before ex- 
ecuted by Fontaine amongſt the Roman catholics, under the 


name of Royaumond, and by Baſnage and Martin amongſt 
the proteſtants, it became neceſſary to adopt a newer plan. 
This gave riſe to the work abovementioned, which the author 


left imperfect. Two volumes made their appearance in 
folio, and were afterwards reprinted in four in 8vo, 


Six other diſcourſes form a part of a fifth volume in 8vo, 


Publiſhed by Mr. Roques, who undertook a continuation of 
the work. It is replete with very extenſive learning. The 


chriſtian and the heathen authors, philoſophers, poets, hiſ- 


totians and critics are cited with the utmoſt profuſion. It is 


a compilation of all their ſentiments on every ſubject diſcuſſed 
throughout the work. The author ſhews himſelf to be a 
warm advocate for toleration, and though the catholics are 


more frequently cenſured than commended, yet his pr inci- 


ples are very moderate. The writers of the literary jour- 


nal ſpeak of this performance with the higheſt approbation. 


But a critical work, entitled, La Bibliothique Raiſonnte, 
cenſures it extremely. 


A Diſſertation on the Expediency of ſometimes diſguiſing the 


Truth, raiſed a clamour againſt the author, the fury of which 


he had not power to appeaſe. As an hiſtorian. he believed 
that he was permitted to produce the chief arguments of thoſe 
that maintain, that in certain caſes truth may be diſguiſed; 


and the reaſons which they gave who had aſſerted the con- 
traty. He does not decide the queſtion, but it is, eaſy to 
perceive that he is a favourer of the former. His principal 
antagoniſt was Armand de la Chapelle, to whom Francis 
Michael Ganicon replied with great ſpirit, i in a work extigled, 


Lettres ſerieuſes & jocoſes. 


The three firſt of the letters in the ſecond volume, are 


in favour of Saurin. He was anſwered by La Chapelle with 


A violence equal to that with which he began his fiſt attack. 
Saucin imagined that be ſhould be able to terminate this diſ- 
pute byr.cprinting the diflertation ſeparately, with. a preface 
in defence of his aſſertions. But he was deceived, for La 
Chapelle publiſhed a very long and ſcurrilous reply. It was 


Saurin's intention intirely to have neglected this production, 


but he fe und a new champion in Francis Bruys, whoſe writ- 
ings (as well as thoſe of others on this ſubject) are to be met 


with in different parts of the diſintereſted criticiſms on the 


literary zournals, This diſpute was at lengths brought before 
the 


S C.H O MBE RG. 232 
the ſynod. T he ſynod of Campen, in May, 1730, ordered the > 
churches of Utrecht, Leyden, and Amſterdam, to make 
their examinations, and report the reſult of them to the ſynod 

of the Hague, which was to fit in the September following. 

Commiſſaries were appointed for this purpoſe. The ſynod 
of Campen gave its, opinion, and that of the Hague con- 
firmed it, But having made no mention of the inſtructions 
ſent to the Walloon church at Utrecht, that aſſembly com- 
plained, and ordered Mr. Bonvouſt, one of its miniſters to, 
Juſtify his proceedings, and his doctrine, which he did in a 
large octavo volume, printed at Utrecht in 1731, after the 

death of Saurin, entitled, The Triumph of Truth and Peace; 
or, Reflections on the moſt important Events attending the laſt 

Synod aſſembled to determine in the Caſe of Maſſieurs Saurin 
and Maty. | 45 ==. | 35 

Saurin had contributed to this peace, by giving ſuch a de- 
claration of his ſentiments as ſatisfied the proteſtant churches, 
and he repeated that declaration when he foreſaw that the 
new lights which Mr, Bruys had thrown upon this ſubject, 

in the third volume of The diſinteręſted Criticiſm, was going 
to raiſe a ſtorm that might perhaps have been ſeverer than 
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i In ſpite of this repeated declaration, in which he denies 

1 that Mr. Bruys had written any thing by his conſent, they 

a had prepared for him another attack, not leſs ſevere than 

; any of the former ones, when death delivered him from 

8 their  purſuitss He died at the Hague on the 3oth of 

D December, 1730. | ; | 

| In 1727 he publiſhed a work entitled, The State of Chri- 

8 ſianity in France. It treats of many important points of 

n religion, in controverſy between the catholics and the pro- 
teſtants. n GG } „„ 

ky |  Befides the two volumes of ſermons on the paſſion, printed 

h ſince his death, another volume has made 3ts appearance, 

bo containing ſermons on divers ſubjects, all of which were 

ſ- found amongſt his papers. a | : 

e 6 

80 SCHOMBERG (FREDERICK duke of) was deſcended of Birch's 

as a noble family in Germany, and ſon of count Schomberg, by 33 

n, bis firſt wife, an Engliſh lady, daughter of the lord Dudley ; | 

t- which count was killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia in 

et 1620, together with ſeveral of his ſons. G 

he The duke was born in the year 1608. He ſerved firſt in 

re the army of the United Provinces, and afterwards became 
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particular confident of William II, prince of Orange; in 


whoſe laſt violent actions he had ſo great a ſhare, and parti- 


eularly in the attempt upon Amſterdam, that on the prince's 


death in 1650, he retired into France, where he gained ſo 
high a reputation, that, next to the prince of Conde and 
Turenne, he was eſteemed the beſt general in that kingdom; 
though on account of his firm adherence to the proteſtant 
religion, he was not for a conſiderable time raiſed to the dig- 
wy of a marſhal. 

n November 1659, he offered his ſervice to king Charles 
the ſecond, for his reſtoration to the throne of England ; and 
the year following, the court of France being greatly ſoli- 
citous- for the intereſt of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he 
was ſent to Liſbon, and in his way thither paſſed through 
England, in order to concert meaſures with king Charles II, 
for the ſupport of Portugal. Among other diſcourſe, which 
he had with that prince, he adviſed his majeſty to ſet up for 
the head of the proteſtant religion ; which would give him a 
vaſt aſcendant among the princes of Germany, make bim um- 
pire of all their affairs, procure him great credit with the 
Hugonots of : France, and keep that crown in perpetual fear 
of him. He urged him likewiſe not to part with Dunkirk, 
the ſale of which was then in agitation; fince, eonſidering 
the naval power of England, it could not be taken, and the 
poſſeſſion of it would keep both France and Spain in a de- 
pendance upon his majeſty. 

In Portugal -he did ſuch eminent ſervices to that kingdom, 
that he was created a grandee of it, and count Mertola, 
with a penſion of 5000. ſterling to himſelf and his heirs. 
In 1673, he came over again into England, to command 


the army; but the French intereſt being then very odious to 


the Engliſh, though he would at any other time of his life 
have been very acceptable to them, he was at that criſis 
looked on as one ſent over from France to bring our army 

under a French diſcipline, and ſo grew obnoxious to the na- 
tion, and at the fame time not loved by the court, as being 
found not fit for the deſigns of the latter; for which reaſon 
he ſoon returned to France. 

In June 1676, he was left by the king of F rance, upon 
his return to Paris, with the command of his army in Flan- 
ders, and ſoon after obliged the prince of Orange to raiſe 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and was made a \marſhal of France. 
But when the perſecution againſt thoſe of the reformed reli- 
gion was begun in that * he defired leave to return 


into 
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into his own country; which was denied him, and all the fa- 
vour he could obtain was to go to Portugal. And tho? he 
had preſerved that nation from falling under the yoke of 
Caftile, yet now when he came thither for refuge; the in- 
quifition repreſented that matter of giving harbour to an 
heretic ſo odicully to the king, that Ne was forced to . path 


the marſhal away. 
He went from thence to Era: and paſſing through 


Holland, entered into a particular confidence with the prinee 


of Orange; ; and being invited by the elector of Branden- 
burgh to Berlin, was made governor of Pruffia, and' ſet at 


the head of all the elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe 


by the young elector with the ſame regard, that his father 
had ſhewn him, and in 1688 was ſent by him to Cleves, to 
command the troops, which were raiſed by the empire 


for the defence of Colon. 

When the prince of Orange was almoſt ready fas his ex- 
pedition into England, marſhal Schomberg obtained leave of 
the elector of Brandenbourg to accompany- his highneſs in 
that attempt; and after their arrival at London, he is ſup- 


poſed to have been the author of that remarkable ſtratagem 
for trying the affections of the people, by raifing an univer- 
ſal apprehenſion over the kingdom of the approach of the 
Iriſh with fire and ſword. 

Upon the princes advancement to the 3 of England, 
he was appointed maſter of the ordnance, and general of 
his  majeſty's forces; and on April 3, 1689, was made 
knight of the garter, and the ſame month naturalized by act 
of parliament; and on May the 16th following, was created 
a baron, ear], marquis, and duke of this kingdom, by the 
name and title of baron Teys, earl of Brentford, marquis 
of Harwich, and duke of Schomberg. The houſe of com- 
mons eric voted to him the ſum of 100, oool. for the 
ſervices which he had done; but he received only a ſmall part 
of that ſum, the king after his death paying his ſon 50000. 
a year for the remainder. 


In Auguſt, 1689, he failed for Ireland with an army for 


the reduction of that kingdom; and having muſtered all his 


forces there, and finding them to be not above fourteen thou- 
ſand men, among whom there were but two thouſand horſe, 
he marched to Dundalk, where he poſted himſelf; king 
James being come to Ardee, within five or fix miles of him, 
with above thrice his number. The duke of Schomberg there- 
fore being diſappointed of the 5 from England, * 
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been promiſed him, and his army being lo greatly inferior 


to the Iriſh, reſolved to keep himſelf on the defenſive. He 


lay there fix weeks in a rainy ſeaſon ; and his men, for want 


of due management, . contracted ſuch diſeaſes, that almoſt 
one half of them periſhed. | 


He was cenſured by ſome for not making a bold attempt; 
and ſuch complaints were ſent of this to king William, that 
his majeſty wrote twice to him, preſſing him to put ſome- 
what to the venture. But the duke ſaw that the enemy was 
well poſted and well provided, and had ſeveral good officers 
among them; and knew, that if he. had puſhed the affair, 


and had met with a misfortune, his whole army, and con- 


ſequently all Ireland had been loſt ; fince he could not have 
made a regular retreat, The ſureſt method was to preſerve 


his army, and that would ſave Ulſter, and keep matters in- 
tire for another year. 


is conduct indeed expoſed bim to the reproaches of ſome 


| perſons ; ; but better judges thought that the managing this 
Campaign, as. he did, was one of the greateſt actions of his 


life. At the battle of the Boyne, on July 1, 1690, he 
paſſed the river in his ſtation, and immediately rallied and 


_ encouraged the French proteſtants, who had been left expoſed 


by the death of their ar: with this ſhort ha- 


rangue; 
4 Allons, ehen, voila vos perſecuteurs,” pointing 


4 to the French papiſts in the enemy's army. 
But theſe words were ſcarce uttered, when fifteen or fix- 


teen of king James's guards, who returned full ſpeed to their 
main body, after the ſlaughter of their companions, and 
whom the French refugees ſuffered to paſs, thinking them to 


be of their own party, fell furiouſly upon the duke, and gave 


him two wounds over the head, which however were not 


mortal. Upon this the French regiment acknowledged their 


error by committing, a greater; for firing raſhly on the 


enemy, they ſhot him "rouge the neck, of which wound he 


anftantly diet. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that he was a calm man, of great 
application and conduct, and thought much better than he 
ſpoke; of true judgement, of exact probity, and of an 
humble and obliging temper, And another writer obſerves, 


. « bift, "that he had. à thorough experience of the world; knew 


men and things better than any man of his profeſſion ever 


©+.f 


did, and was as Beat in council as at the head of an wi: 
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fle appeared courteous and affable to every perſon, and yet 
had an air of grandeur that commanded reſpect from all. 


' SCIPIO (PuBLivs CoRNnELIUS) Ricci Africanus, Livy, rar 
ſon of Publius Cornelius, was but ſeventeen, years old, when aq; oy 
making his firſt campaign, he ſaved, his father's life in ac, 6, 


battle, His courage, prudence, love of his country, and 


| ſingular capacity, raiſed him to the dignity of pro-conſul, * 
although he was but twenty-four, and obtained him, a little 


after, the zdileſhip. 
He was afterwards ſent into Spain, which he conquered i in 
leſs than four years, after having obtained a glorious victory 


over the Carthaginians. He acquired great reputation in this 


province, his civil and military virtues were the general to- 
pics of converſation among the people; ſome praiſed his 


2 brayery and ſkill ; others admired his moderation, his 


iſintereſtedneſs, generoſity, and love of juſtice. His con- 


tinence added a great luſtre to ſo many excellent qualities: 


ſome young officers having brought him a girl of extraordi- 


nary beauty, contracted to a prince of Celtiberia, Scipio, 
though at a time-of life when the paſſions urge, not only re- 
fuſed ſeeing her, but ordered, that the ranſom. offered him, $1 


ſhould go towards increaſing her portion. 
He went into Africa, where he beat Hanno, one of the 


beſt Carthaginian generals, defeated Syphax, king of Nu- 


midia, and made him' priſoner. This ſucceſs engaged the 
Carthaginians to recal Hannibal -into Africa, whom fortune 
abandoned in Italy. The two generals had an interview, 


but without effect, Scipio not being willing to enter into 


any negociation: ſo that the two armies being near each 


other, preſently came to blows. After a long and bloody 


fight, in which Hannibal and Scipio performed prodigies of 


valour, victory declared for the Romans; 20,000 Cartha- 


ginians remained on the field of battle, and as ny were 
made priſoners. 


A little time after, Carthage being beſieged by fea and 
Jand, capitulated upon terms advantageous to the Romans. 


Scipio was honoured with a triumph, and received the fur- 


name of Africanus, which diſtinguiſhes bim in hiftory from 


all thoſe of that name. Having been elected conſul a ſe- 
cond time, he followed his brother into Aſia, where t 

defeated Antiochus, who was obliged to make _—_ — 
be conditions . by the Roman n 
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: Upon his return to Rome, envy, always inclined to per- 
ſecute great men, let itſelf looſe againſt him. He was accuſed 


of having applied to his own uſe, part of the fpoils gained 


in Aſia, and of having entertained a fecret correſpondence 
with Antiochus. Scipio, cited by the tribunes, appeared, 
followed by a multitude of friends and clients; they waited 
to ſee his innocence eloquently defended; but Scipio, inſtead 

| of haranguing according to cuſtom, put on his head the 

cron he had worn the very day he triumphed, and faid, 
« On ſuch a day, I overcame the haughty Hannibal, and 
t ſubdued Carthage; let us go to the capitol to thank the 
« gods. He went away that inftant, walked toward the 
capitol, the people followed him thither, and the. tribunes 
remained alone, aſtoniſhed and aſhamed, ſeeing admiration 
and glory ſtill accompanying the accuſed: 

Some time after this great man retired to Linternum, in 
the country about Rome, where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days, after the manner of the antient Romans, that 

zs in a plain and laborious. life, accounting it, according to 
their example, an honour and a pleaſure to cultivate the 
ground with his victorious hands. 


Li, 35. SCIPIO (Lucius Cornerivs) furnamed Aſiaticus, 
Aer & Was the ſon of Publius Scipio, and brother of Scipio Africa- 
Vir. ius. nus. Having been elected conſul, the management of the 
L 4. C. 58. affairs of Greece was allotted to him; and he bad the con- 
duQing the war in Aſia, againſt Antiochus. When he ar- 

rived in this province, with his brother Africanus, Antiochus, 

who believed himſelf undone, ſent to them to propoſe a 

peace; but not caring to ſubje himſelf to the conditions 
preſcribed him, he reſolved to hazard a battle. However ſu- 

perior he was in numbers, his army compoſed intirely of 
Aſiatics, did not ſtand long againſt the Roman legions, and 

was Cut to pieces with the loſs of 50,000 men. | 

After this victory, Scipio returned to Rome, where he 

obtained the honour of a triumph, and the ſurname of Aſi- 

aticus. He was afterward accuſed of applying the public 

treaſure to his own uſe, by Cato the cenſor, who gave out 

that Antiochus, in order to obtain better conditions of peace, 

bad preſented him with gold and ſilver, which he had not re- 

mitted into the. treaſury. He even puſhed it ſo far as to 

oblige Scipio to confiſcate and ſell his effects; but they not 

only found not the leaſt proof which could make them judge 

that had received money from * but the fi 

: i 


3 P21 O. 
did not even produce the ſum demanded of him, which 
juſtified his innocence; and made the public hatred, of which 


he had been the victim, fall upon the n the * and 
his accuſers. | 


_.SCIPIQ lane EMuII I AN) ſon of the famous Parkes ue K 1. 48, 
Æmilius, who overcame Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, 1 a Pater- 
He was adopted by the ſon of the firſt Scipio Africanue, and & 2 _ —= 
named P. Corn. Scipio Africanus /Emilianus; joining toge- 
ther, according to the cuſtom of adoptions, the names of 
two families; he maintained and even increaſed the glory 
of them, by all the great qualities which give a luſtre to the 
robe and ſword. 

After having made ſome campaigns under his father Paulus 
Emilius, he went into Spain, being then but thirty years 
old, and was followed by all the Roman youth, who till then 
had refuſed to inlift themſelves. A Spaniard,' one of the 
principal perſons in the country, of an extraordinary fize, 
and cloathed in glittering armour, preſented himſelf before 
the army of the Romans, which was beſieging Intercatium, 
defying the braveſt of them to fight him; and as no ed 
accepted the challenge, he inſulted the whole army. 

Young Scipio, who ſerved under Lucullus as tribune, pro- 
voked at ſuch an affront, advanced boldly, and coming to a 
cloſe engagement, pierced his enemy, and laid him dead an 
the ground. After this, they puſhed on the ſiege of Inter- 
catium with vigour, and Scipio gave freſh proofs of his cou- 
rage, in being the firſt who mounted the wall, when. they 
gave an aſſault to the city; for which he received a mural 
crown. The year following, he went into Africa, where, 

the third punic war was begun, and he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
_ himſelf at the ſiege of Carthage. 

His great reputatien drew envy upon him, at firſt ; but 
it preſently changed into ſo much admiration, that they cre- 
ated him conſul, although he was not of the age preſcribed by 
the laws. They alfo intruſted him with conducting the 
African war, where he no ſooner -arrived, but he delivered 
Mancinus out of a great danger. After having re-eſtabliſhed 
diſcipline among his troops, he puſhed on the ſiege of Car- 
thage with vigour, and made himſelf maſter of it. It is 
ſaid that this great man, ſeeing this city, onee ſo flouriſhing, 
intirely ruined, could not help ſhedding tears. 

When every thing was regulated, he returned to Rome, BY 
which he entgred in —_— and uſed the ſurname of Afri- 

canus, 
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canus, which belonged to him already by right of ſucceſſion. 
Having been made conſul for. the fecond time, 134 years 
before J. C, he was ſent into Spain, where he took and de- 
moliſhed Numentia, which procured him a ſecond triumph, 
and the name of Numentinus. Some time after he was found 
dead in his bed, having been, as was thought, aſſaſſinated 
by the Gracchi. In this manner loſt his life, the greateſt 
hero that perhaps Rome ever bred. In war, ſoldier and 
officer, he equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as well when a 
fubaltern as commander in chief. To an intrepid courage, 
and a great foreſight, he joined a firmneſs, in maintaining 
diſcipline. In the management of civil affairs, this illuſtri- 
ous Roman did not ſhew himſelf leſs a hero. Having a real 
love for his country, always attached to the public welfare, 
he made every thing give way to this one conſideration, He 
Was liberal, beneficent, a dutiful ſon, an affectionate father, 
and a faithful friend; mild without weakneſs, and reſolute 
without auſterity; a friend to learning, he cultivated it 
always with care; being of a ſolid genius, he gathered all 
the fruit of it. He kept Polybius and Panæſius, two of the 
moſt judicious writers of antiquity, always with him, whe- 
ther he was at Rome or in the army. 0 


SEED (IEXEMIARH) author of ſome admirable ſermons, 
was born at Clifton, near Penrith in Cumberland, of which 
place his father was rector. He had his ſchool- education at 
"Lowther, under the reverend Mr. Wilkinſon, and his acade- 
' mical at Queen's College in Oxford, Of this ſociety he 
was choſen fellow in the year 1732. The greateſt. part of 
his life was ſpent at Twickenham, where he was aſſiſtant or 
curate to Dr. Waterland. . | 
In the year 1741 he was preſented by his college to the 
living of Enbam in Hampſhire, at which place he died in 
the year 1747, without ever having obtained any higher 
preferment, which he amply deſerved. He was exemplary 
in his morals, orthodox in his opinions, had the ableſt head, 
and the moſt amiable heart. | n 
A late romantic writer againſt the Athanaſian doctrines, 
whoſe teſtimony we chuſe to give, as it is truth extorted 
from an adverſary, thus ſpeaks of him: 8 a, 
« Notwithſtanding this gentleman's being an contender 
« for the Tfinity, yet he was a benevolent man, an up- 
* right Chriſtian, and a beautiful writer; excluſive of his 
% zeal for the-Trinity, he was in every thing elſe an excel- 
„„ | | - „ lent 


< lent clergyman, and an admirable ſcholar. I knew him 


« well, and on account of his amiable qualities, very highly 
«© honour his memory; though no two ever differed more 
« in religious ſentiments.”  _- | ee 
_ He publiſhed in his life time, 8 
Di ſcour ſes an 1 important Subjects, 2 vol. 85. And 
bis Po/thumous Works, conſiſting of Sermons, Letters, Eſſays, 
Cc. in 2 vol. $90, were publiſhed from his original manu 
ſcript, by Joſ. Hall, M. A. fellow of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford,” e bon fn nn wile att $I 

Theſe writings are ſo well known, that it is almoſt need- 
leſs to ſay, that they are highly poliſhed ; that there is in 
them, the moſt refined taſte and delicacy of ſentiment, the 


exacteſt knowledge of human nature, great zeal for religion 


and ſollicitude for the happineſs of mankind. 95 
*SEWELL (Dr. Grox E) the eldeſt ſon of Mr. John Se- 
well, treaſurer and chapter clerk of the college of Windſor, 
an eminent phyſician, elegant writer and excellent poet, was 
educated at Eton ſchool, and at Peter- houſe in Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Batchelor of phyſie. To com- 
pleat his knowledge in medicine, he went to Peyden, and 
ſtudied under the famous Boerhaave, and on his return, prac- 
ticed phyſie in the metropolis with good ſueceſs . 


Towards the latter part of his life, he retired to Hamp- | 


ftead, where he continued to purſue the bufineſs of his pro- 


feſſion, till the time of his death, which happened in the 
year 1726. His remains were interred at Hampſtead, ., 
He was greatly eſteemed for his amiable diſpoſitton. He 


is repreſented by ſome-writers as a tory in his political prin- +2 


ciples ; but of this there is no other proof given than his 
writing ſome pamphlets againſt biſhop Burnet, It is certain 
that a true ſpirit of liberty breathes in many of bis works, 
and he expreſſes, on many occaſions, a warm attachment to 
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indication of the Engliſh Stage, exemplified in the Cato 
of Mr. Addifon, in a Letter to a Nobleman, 8uo. 1716. 
And in poetry, Sir Walter Raleigh, a Tragedy, which 
was acted in the year 1719, with great applauſe. And ſe- 


veral miſcellaneous poems of which we cannot give a diſ- 


tin& catalogue. For the character of theſe, we ſhall tran- 
ſcribe a few lines from a poem on his death, which con- 
tain nothing but truth in a poetical dreſs. ; | 


Genius divine! in thy conſummate mind 
The Coan's ſkill, and Mantuan's wit were join'd, 
_ Reviv'd by thee the * patriot's virtues ſhine ; 
_ His godlike freedom breathes in every line 
How pure the dition ! and the thoughts how bold! 
How perfect all fo Sophocles of old, ol 
So great Euripides with tragic rage, 41 * 3 
Sublimely thundered on the Grecian Stage, f 
- Rais'd virtuous hearts and form'd the gen rous age. 
Thy grateful + verſe to future times tranſmits 
Ihe beſt of patrons and the beſt of wits : 
The celebrated ſtateſman's deathleſs praiſe 
Lives in his own and thy immortal lays. ' 5 
Thou hail'dſt the day, when fate propitious gave 
The mighty George our tott' ring realm to ſave. 
But when thy muſe her tribute paid to love, 
Thy am'rous ſtrains could even a ſtoic move: 
Thy || cupid kindled in the breaſt deſire, 
; Bright as the ſun, and pure as veſtal fire. 


Atem? SHARP (Jams) archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and the 
Lal account tragical victim of religious fury and enthuſiaſtic zeal, was 
of the life born of a good family in Banffſhire in the year 1618. The 


of the moſt | 5 bt 42 N "34 » . 
rereng fa, early diſcoveries he made of à maſterly genius, determined 


ther in God, his father to dedicate him to the church; and to ſend him 
Dr. James to the univerſity of Aberdeen. 


Sharp,arch- The learned men of this ſeminary, appearing very zea- 
0 againſt the Scotiſh covenant, made in 1638, ſuffered 
&c. printed many inſults and indignities. Among theſe was Mr, Sharp, 
and on that account he retired into England, and was in 


a fair way of obtaining promotion from the acquaintance he 


* Tragedy of Sir Walter Raleigh, : f 
A Epiſtle to Mr. Addiſon, on the death of the earl of Halifax. 
1 Poem on his majeſty's acceſſion. 
I Cupid's proclamation, or a defence of women. 
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koppily contracted with doctors Sanderſon, Hammond and 
Taylor, and others of our moſt eminent divines. But he 
returned to his native country on account of the civil wars, Wo 
and a bad ſtate of health. Happening by the way to fall in- 
to company with the generous lord Oxenfotd, that noble- 
man was pleaſed wirh his converſation, and catried him to 
his own houſe in the country. Here he became known to ſe- 
veral of the nobility, particularly to John Leſſey, earl of 
Rothes, who patronized him on account of his merit, and 
procured him a profeſſorſhip in St Andrews. 8 
— After ſome ſtay here with growing reputation, through 
the friendſhip” of the earl of Crauford, he was appointed 
miniſter of Carail; In this town be acquitted himſelf of his 
miniſtry in an exemplary and acceptable manner; only ſome 
of the more rigid fort would ſometimes intimate their fears 
that he was not ſound, And according to their notions he 
certainly was not; for he did every thing in his power to 
revive the fainting ſpirit of loyalty, and kept W a corre- 
ndence with his exiled prince. 
About this time the covenanting preſbyterians in Scotland 
ſplit into two parties. The ſpirit raged with great violence; 
and the privy council eſtabliſhed in that country could not 
reſtrain it, and therefore ' referred them to Cromwell him- 
ſelf, then lord protector. Theſe parties were called public For an ac- 
reſolutioners, and proteſtors or remonſtrators. They ſent de- cafe * | 
puties up to London; the former Mr. Sharp, knowing his parties, ſee 
activity, addreſs" and petictration.; 3 the nor . Guthty, Burnet's 
a famous zealot. his. _— 
A day being appointed for hearing the'two agent, Guthry vol. 1. p. TY 
ſpoke firſt; and his harangue was fo tedious, that when hie 88. 
ended, the protector told Mr. Sharp, he would hear him 
another time, for his hour for other buſineſs Was approach- 
ing. But Mr. Sharp begged to be heard, {promiſing to be 
ſhort ; and being permitted to ſpeak, he in a few words 
urged his catiſe ſo well, as to incline Oliver to his party; 
who told the by-ſtanders, That gentleman, after the 
“Scotch way, ought to be ſtyled Sharp of that ilk.“ * 
Having ſucceeded in this important affair, he returned to 
the exerciſe of his function; and always kept a good under- 
ſtanding with the chief of the oppoſite party, that were moſt 
eminent for worth and learning. When general Monk ad- 
vanced to London, the chief of the kirk ſent Mr. Sharp to 
attend him, to acquaint him with the ſtate of things, and 
to put him in mind of what was neceſſary ; inſtructing him 
to 
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vileges of their eſtabliſned judicatures; and to repreſent the 


bift. of the 


church of 
Scotland, practices in their church. 
v. 1. app. The earl of Lauderdale and be had a meeting "with. 3 


* of the chief preſbyterian miniſters in London; who all 

agreed upon the neceſſity of bringing in the king upon Co- 
5b. p. 13, venant terms. At the earneſt deſire of general Monk and 
* the leading preſbyterians of Scotland, he was ſent over to 


acquainted his friends, << that he found the king very affec- 


ib. p. 
5 "'Y tc tionate to Scotland; and reſolved not to wrong the ſettled 


4 government“. 

His endeavours were not wanting to promote the preſby- 

terian intereſt according to the covenant ; but finding that 

cauſe wholly. given up and. loſt, and the gale blow ſtrongly 

for the prelatic party; with many other ſober men, he re- 

ſolved to yield to a liturgy and moderate epiſcopacy, and 

ſoon after became a zealous member of the church of Eng- 

land, and accepted of the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews. 

8 ; Hence thoſe rigid members of the kirk, who had maintained 

him as their agent, and were reſolved never to conform, ima- 

gined, that he had been unfaithful to bis truſt, and all 
along undermined and betrayed their cauſe. 

Ibis notion ſtrengthened by the rigorous proceedings 


chiefly laid upon our prelate, filled that ſullen and. enthu- 
faſtic ſet of men with; ſuch, bitter, hatred and prejudice 


againſt him, as 


ſe. 
ON rn 1668 an unſucceſsful attempt on his life was ——_ by 


James Mitchel, field or conventicle preacher, for which he 
was executed ſome years afterwards. But in the year 1679, 
2 | he was attacked by nine ruffians on Magaſk Moor, about 
- three miles from St. Andrews, and murdered in a cruel, and 
4 barbarous manner. topped his coach; one waunded 
| him with the ſhot of a piſtol, another with . a. ſmall ſword, 
and then they ordered him to come out. He compoſedly 


2 and tears of his daughter, Who accompanied (ws 


as uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the freedom and pri- 


Woodrow's finfulneſs and offenſiveneſs of the late eſtabliſhed toleration, 
by which a door was opened to many groß errors and Joaſe 


king Charles to Breda, to ſolicit him to own the godly ſober 
3b. p. 20. party. He returned to London May the twenty-ſixth, and 


cc government of their. church: but he apprebended_ they 
«© were miſtaken who went about to tle the preſbyterian | 


inſt the covenanters afterwards, of which the blame was 


nothing but his blood could e and ap- 


opened the door and came forth, and together with the 


„ woos as .. 2 


beſought them to ſpare his life, an favs themſelves from the 


guilt. of ſhedding innocent blood. But. when they. were in» 
exorable, he next begged that they would ſuffer: him to die 
patiently,-and allow him ſome ſmall time to recommend his 
ſoul to God. But while he lifted up his hands, they imme- 
diately diſpatched him, and mangled ** bead: and day m 
twenty-two wounds. 

His remains were intetredi in the bi e of st. An- 
drews, where his ſon erected a magnificent tomb, with an 
elegant epitaph, to his memory. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks f 
him in very ſlighting terms: but he was his inveterate ene - 
my. And in truth it appears that he was a man of good 
learning, and great virtues, of wonderful ſobriety, and the 
moſt extenſive charity, a munificent patron of learned men, 

a conſtant, grave, and perſuaſive-preacher, no friend to plu- 
ralities in the church, and held reſidence to be ons ang _ 
indiſpenſihle duties of a: biſhop, : 


SHAW (Dr. Twomas) known to the 3 world by 
an account of his travels to Barbary and the Levant, was the 
ſon of Mr. Gabriel Shaw of Kendal in Weſtmorland, at 
which place he was born about the year 1692. He received 
his education at the grammar ſchool at this place, and at 
Queen's College in Oxford. He took his maſter's degree 
in the year 1719, went into, holy orders, and was appointed 
chaplain to the Engliſh conſul at Algiers. .; . + 

In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and from thence 
took proper opportunities of travelling' into 'ſeveral parts, 
During his abſence, he was choſen fellow of his college, and 
at his. return in 1733, took the degree of doctor of divinity, 
was elected fellow of the royal ſociety,” and publiſhed the 
above mentioned account of his travels at Oxford, in folio, 
1738, He beſtowed ſome natural curioſities, and ſome an- 
cient coins, which he had collated in his en on the 
univerſity. 

On the death of Da. Feltons; 1 740, he was ee 
by his college, principal of St. Edmond Hall, which he 
raiſed from a ruinous condition by his munificence, and was 
preſented at the ſame time to the vicarage of Bramley in 
Hants. He was alſo regius profeſſor. of Greek at Oxford 
till bis death, which happened on the 18th of September, 
1751. His travels were tranſlated into French, and printed 
in quarto, 1743, with ſeveral notes and emdeucations com- 
municated by the author. 


Ver. II. * Dr. 
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Dx. Clayton, biſhop of Clogher, having attacked thefe 
travels, in his Deſcription of the Eaſt, our author publiſhed 
a ſupplement in the way of vindication in 1746. After the 
doctor's death, a ſecond edition of his travels came out, 
with great improvements in quarto, London, 1757. The 
contents of the ſupplement_are interwoven in this edition, 
and the improvements were made, and the edition prepared 
for the preſs, by the author himſelf; who expreſsly pre- 
ſents the work, with theſe additions, alterations and im- 
provements, to the public; as an eſſay towards reſtoring the 
ancient geography, and placing i in a proper-light the natural 
and ſometimes civil nee of thoſe countries where he tra- 

vollen. 

For a more panticuler account of the doctor's Character, 
we ſhall ſubjoin the elegant epitaph put on his monument 
in Bramley church, written by his friend Dr. Browne, the 


preſent worthy provoſt of * s College, Oxford. 


bs Poregrinationibis variis 
Per E we” > Africam, Aſiamg ; 
eliciter abſolutis, 
Et Exuvijs mortalibus hic loci 
| Tandem depoſitis, 
Cceleſtem in Patriam remigravit 
THOMAS SHA W, S. T. B. et R. S. 4. 
Gabrielis Fil. Kendalienfi: : | 
n 
- Conſulibus Anglicis apud Algerenſes 
Primum erat 4 Sacris ;. | 
Mex Coll - ' Regine inter Socios afcriptus z 
Aulæ dein Sancti Edmundi Principalis, 
Ac ejuſdem munificus Inſtaurator; 
TLigns demum Græcæ apud ne 
Profeſſor Regius. 
De Literis quantum meruit Auctor celebratus, 
Þ Edira uſq; teſtabuntur Opera, | 
Pyramidibus ipſis, quas penitiùs inſpexerat, 
. - -» Perenniora forſan extitura. 


nie, Studijs eiſi ſeveriocibus 
| Indies occupatus, - 
* | Horis tamen ſubſecivis emicuit 
Eruditus idem & facetus convivae 
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. | Optima quanquam Mentis indole | 
Et multiplici Scientia inſtructus; 
Literatorum omnium, domi foriſq; 
| Suffragijs comprobatus z 
Magnatum Procerumg; popularium 
| Familiari inſignitus Notitiaz; ._ 
| Nec ſummis in Eccleſs Dignitatibus impar ; 
| | Fa.⸗ato tamen iniquo evenit; 
Ut Bramieyenſis obiret Paræciæ 
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1 : XVIII. Cal. Sept. A. D. 1751. 


Uxor JOANN A, Ed. Holdem Arm. Confulis. - 
Algeren/is olim Conjux, bis Vidua 


a. 
| * . 


SHELDON (GIL BERT) the moſt generous and munifi- Bioe: Brit. 
cent archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born July the a 
1598, and was the ſon of Roger Sheldon, deſcended from the IV. 
ancient family of the Sheldons of Staffordſhire, though at 
that time menial ſervant to Gilbert earl of Shrewſbury. 
He was entered in Trinity College, Oxford 16133 and in the 
year 1622, was elected fellow of All- Souls in the ſame uni- 
verſity. ee BY | 
About this time, taking holy orders, he became chaplain 
to Thomas lord Coventry, keeper of the great ſeal, who 
found him very expert and of great uſe, not only in matters 
relating to the church, but in many other buſineſſes of im- 
portance, on which account he highly eſteemed him, gave 
him a prebend of Glouceſter, and recommended him to 
king Charles I; He was preſented by the king to the vica- 
rage of Hackney in. Middleſex ; and was alſo rector of Ick- 
ford in Buckinghamſhire, and of Newington in Oxford- 
| ſhire. In 1635 he was choſen warden of All-Souls College; 
and being eſteemed a learned man, and equal to any pre- 
ferment the church could yield, he was deſigned. to be made 
maſter-of the Savoy hoſpital, arid dean of Weſtminſter z but 
his fettlement in them was prevented by the civil wars. Dur- 
ing theſe he firmly adhered to the king, and was one of the 
chaplains whom his majeſty ſent for to attend his commiſſio- 
ners at the treaty of Uxbridge. „ real . 

Here he argued fo warmly in favour of the church of Eng 
land, that he drew upon himſelf the envy and reſentment .of : 
the par liamentarians, which they made him afterwards ſuffi- 

| 2 cient- 
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ciently feel. For their viſitors ejected him from his warden» 


Wood'shift. ſhip, took poſſeſſion of his lodgings by force, and impri- 


1 ſoned him and Dr. Hammond for ſix months; that their 
. eminency and influence in the univerſity might not obſtruct 


their proceedings, But the reforming committee ſet him at 
liberty, October the 24th,. 1648, on conditions that he 


ſhould never come within five miles of Oxford; that he 


ſhould not go to the king in the Iſle of Wight; and that he 
ſhould give ſecurity to appear before them, at fourteen days 
warning, whenever cite. bY 
id. p. 43. He now retired to Shelfton in Derbyſhire, and amongſt 

- his friends and other royaliſts there and in the neighbouring 
counties, he collected money, which he conſtantly remitted 
to king Charles the Second abroad ; and ſpent his time in a 
ſtudious and devout retirement, till a fair proſpect of a 
happy reſtoration. eh ents 

On this event, he became repoſſeſſed of his wardenſhip, 
was made maſter of the Savoy, and dean of the chapel 
royal; and on biſhop Juxon's tranſlation to Canterbury, was 
promoted to London. The famous conference in 1661, be- 
tween the epiſcopal and preſbyterian divines, was held at 
his lodgings in the Savoy, and from thence was diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of the Savoy conference; in which the preſby- 


Calamy's terians accuſe him of being too rigid; and blame him for 


argus nent afterwards promoting the execution of the uniformity, and 


of Baxter” yp 
life,  Conventicle acts. 


In the year 1663, he ſucceeded to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury : and during the time of the great plague, 1665, 


he continued at his palace at Lambeth ; and by his own dif- 


fuſive charity, and the great ſums which he procured by his 
own affecting letters to the biſhops of his province, he pre- 
ferved the lives of great numbers, that would otherwiſe 
inevitably have periſhed. In 1667 he was choſen chancellor 


of the univerſity of Oxford, in the room of lord Clarendon. 


The ſame year he loſt the king's confidence, by adviſing him 
to put away his miſtreſs Barbara Villiers, which he never 
afterwards could recover. ff * Ho 

Two years after this he retired from public buſineſs, and 
ſpent his remaining days chiefly at his palace at Croydon. 
Having filled the ſee of Canterbury with great honour and 
reputation for above fourteen years, he died November the 
gth, 1677, in the eightieth year of his age, was buried in 


Croydon church, where a ſtately monument is erected to his 
memory. 2 N 88 | 7 
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. never publiſhed any thing but a ſermon preached be: 
6 the king at Whitehall, upon June the 28th, 1660, 
being the day of ſolemn thankſgiving for the happy return 
of his majeſty, on Pſalm xviii. 49. But his many acts of 
munificence and charity, and particularly the ſumptuous and 
magnificent theatre'at Oxford, will preſerve his memory to 

the lateſt poſterity, When in a private condition, he re- 
deemed the family eſtate, which his elder brother had waſted, 
for the children of the deceaſed. _ 

From the time of his being biſhop of London to that of Le Neve's 
his death, it appeared in his book of accounts, that upon lives of the 
public, pious and charitable uſes, he had beſtowed ſixty-/i ... -— ono 
thouſand pounds. Yet he managed his own affairs with ſuch ag — 
prudence, that he left a conſiderable eſtate and a great deal 
of ready money to his heirs; and at the ſame time be- 
queathed to every one of his ſervants large penſions for their 
lives. His character is thus drawn by Dr. Samuel Parker, 
biſhop of Oxford, who had been his chaplain, 

He was a man of undoubted piety ; but though he was Hiſt. of his 
te very aſſiduous at prayers, yet he did not ſet fo great a b. 
„% value upon them as others did, nor regarded ſo much wor- 
« ſhip as the uſe of worſhip, placing the chief point of re- 
e ligion in the practice of a good life. In his daily diſ- 
& courſe he cautioned thoſe about him, not to deceive them- 
« ſelves with an half religion, nor to think that divine wor- 
e ſhip was confined within the walls of the church, the 
„ principal part of it being without doors, and conſiſting 
<« in being converſant with mankind, Tf men led an up- 
right, ſober, chaſte life, then, and not till then, they 
„ might look upon themſelves as religious; otherwiſe it 
% would ſignify nothing what form of religion bad men fol- 
& Jowed, or to what church they belonged. Therefore, 
" having ſpoken to this effect, he added with a kind of ex- 
e ultation and joy, do well and rejoices 
His advice to young noblemen and gentlemen, 
„„ who by their parents commands reſorted daily to him, 
was always this; let it be your principal care to become 
«© honeſt men, and afterwards be as devout and re- 
ce ligious as you will, No piety will be of any advantage to 
& yourſelves or any body elſe, unleſs you are honeſt and moral 
«© men. He had a great averſion to all pretences of extraor- 
« dinary piety, which covered real diſhoneſty ; but had a 
<« ſincere affection for thoſe, whoſe religion was attended 
„ with integrity of manners. His worthy notions of reli- 
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& gion meeting with an excellent temper in him, gave him 
«* that even tranquillity of mind, by which he was itil] him- 
«6 ſelf, and always the ſame in adverſity, as well as proſpe- 
<6 rity'z. and neither over-rated nor deſpiſed life, nor feared 
5 nor wiſhed for death, but lived agreeably to himfelf and 

«4 others. | e » 
„From this tranquillity of mind naturally aroſe a courteous 
'& behaviour. His converſation was eaſy; he never ſent 
«© any man away diſcontented; among his domeſtics he 
. «© was both pleafant and grave, and governed his family with 
His. of his authority and courteſy.” Biſhop Burnet does not give 
own time, him ſo favourable a character: he allows him a great quick- 
VF: Þ-247*nefs of apprehenſion, and a very true judgement. He aſ- 
ſerts him to be a generous and charitable man, of a very 
pleaſant: converſation, perhaps, ſays he, too pleaſant, and 
of the moſt obliging manners, But, ſays he, he ſeemed not 

to have a deep ſenſe of religion, if any at all. 
Biog. Brit. What the biſhop means by this is hard to gueſs. unleſs it 
SD was as the authors of the Biographia Brittannica very ſhrewd- 
FN. ly ſuſpeR, becauſe he did not cant about it ſo much as biſhop 
| Burnet and perſons of his caſt. 15 | 


SHENSTONE (Wirtram) was the eldeſt fon of a plain 
uneducated country : gentleman in Shropſhire, who -farmed 
his own eſtate. The father, ſenſible of his ſon's extraor- 
dinary-capacity, reſolved to give him a learned education, 
and ſent him a commoner to Pembroke college in Oxford, 
deſigning him for the church: but though he had the moſt 
aweful nations of the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God, 
he never could be perſuaded to enter inta orders. In his pri- 
vate opinions he adhered to no particular ſect, and hated all 

Prefixed to religious diſputes. But whatever were his own ſentiments, 
bis works. he always ſhewed great tenderneſs to thoſe who differed from 
him. Tenderneſs indeed, in every ſenſe of the word, 

was his peculiar characteriſtic; his friends, domeſtics, his 

poor neighbours. all daily experienced his benevolent turn of 

mind. Indeed, this virtue in him was often carried to ſuch 

Exceſs, that it ſometimes bordered upon weakneſs: yet if 

he was convinced that any one ranked amongſt the number 

ef his friends had treated him ungenerouſly, he was not eafily 
reconciled. He uſed a maxim, however, on ſuch occaſions, 

which is worthy of being obſerved and imitated ; ** I never 

“ (faid he) will be a revengeful enemy; but J cannot, it is 

$ not in my nature to be half a friend.“ He was in his 

| | temper 


r VB. 5 y 


SHENS TONE. =_ 


temper quite unſuſpicious; bat if ſuſpicion was once awaken- 7 

ed in him, it was not laid aſleep again without difficulty. * 2 
« He was no œconomiſt; the generoſity of bis temper 5 ages 

<< prevented him from paying a proper regard to the uſe of -- FEY 


© money: he exceeded therefore the bounds of his pater- 


ce nal fortune, which before he died was conſiderably in- 
& cumbered. But when one recollects the perfect paradiſe : 
& he had raiſed around him, the hoſpitality with which he 
4% lived, his great indulgence to his ſervants, his charities ' 
c to the indigent, and all done with an eſtate not mote than 
c three hundred pounds a year, one ſhould rather be led ta 
% wonder that he left any thing behind him, than to blame 
« his want of cxconomy. He left however, more than ſuſſi- 
* cient. to pay all his debts; and by his will appropriated his 
«© whole eſtate for that purpoſe. 

6 ft was perhaps from ſome eonfiderations on the narrow- 
4 neſs of his fortune, that he forbore to 'marry ; for he was 
4 no enemy to wedlock, had a high opinion of many among 
e the fair ſex, was fond of their fociety, and no ſtranger 
cc to the tendereſt impreflions. One, which he received in 
ce his youth, was with difficulty ſurmounted. The lady 
« was the ſubjet of that ſweet paſtoral, in four parts, 
< which has been ſo univerſally admired ;z and which, one 
4 would have thought, muſt have ſubdued the loftieſt heart, 


& and ſoftened the moſt obdurate. 


' His perſon, as to height, was above the middle Rates, . 

% but largely and rather inelegantly formed: his face ſeemed 

« plain till you converſed with him, and then it grew very 
<< pleaſing. In his drels he was negligent, even to a fault; 
„ though when young, at the univerſity, he was accounted 
«« a beau. He wore his own hair, which was quite grey 
« very early, in a particular manner; not from any affecta- 
4 tion of ſingularity, but from a maxim he had laid down, 
« that without too flaviſh a regard to faſhion, eve 

* one ſhould dreſs in a manner 'moſt ſuitable to his 


<< own perſon and figure. In: ſhort, his faults were only 5 


< little blemiſhes, thrown in by nature, as it were on pur- 
<< poſe to prevent him from riſing too much above that level 
c of impetfection allotted to humanity,” _ 

This account of Mr. Shenſtone we have extrifted: from 


the preface to his works, publiſhed by Mr. Dodſley, in two 


vols. 8vo, The firſt volume conſiſts of elegies (of which 
there are twenty-ſix) odes, ſongs, and ballade, levities, or 
2 pieces 
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S HE RID AN. 


pieees of humour, and moral pieces; in many of which 


there is an amiable elegance and ſimplicity. 
The ſecond volume contains his proſe works, and con- 


v. 17. P. 342 ts of ſeveral: detached obſervations on men, manners, and 


things, thrown together in ſmall chapters, without any order 


or connection. His ſentiments and reflections are for the 


moſt part natural and juſt, many of them new, lively and 


entertaining, a few of them rather paradoxical, and ſome 
that are falſe and ill ſupported ; though, upon the whole, 
they ſeem to have been the genuine fruits of a good under- 


ſtanding, and an excellent heart. 


„Had I a fortune (ſays this humane and benevolent writer) 


C of 8 or 10, oool. a year, I would methinks make my- 


4 ſelf a neighbourhood. I would firſt build a village with 


« à church, and people it with inhabitants of ſome branch 


 E6.. of trade that was ſuitable to the country round. I would 


<« then at proper diſtances erect a number of genteel boxes 
<& of about 1cool. a- piece, and amuſe myſelf with giving 
« them all the advantages they could receive from taſte, 


„ Theſe would I people with a ſelect number of well-choſen 


ib. p. 344. 


« friends, aſſigning to each annually the ſum of 200l. for 


life. The ſalary ſhould be irrevocable, in order to give 


5. them independeney. The houſe of a more precarious te- 
< nure, that, in caſes of ingratitude, I might introduce 
4c another inhabitant.“ 

At the end of the ſecond volume, we find an ede and 
well-written deſcriptica of the Leaſowes, the ſeat of Mr. 
Shenſtone, by Mr. Dodfley. According to this gentleman's 
account of the .place, which we make no doubt is an exact 
one, there cannot be upon earth a more delicious ſituation, 
or one more capable of ſuggeſting poetical ideas to a mind 
formed like Mr. Shenſtone's * the e of rural hap- 


pineſs. 


SHERIDAN (Dr. 1 AS) a friend of * Swift's, 
an excellent ſchoolmaſter in Ireland, a man of learning, a 
punſter, a Quibler, a fidler, and a wit, was born in the coun- 
ty of Cavan, where his father kept a public houſe. A gentle- 


man who obſerved ſome indications of genius in him, was 


at the expence of his education. at the college of Dublin. 


But we cannot give a better account, nor convey a truer idea 
of the ſingular character of this gentleman, than by quoting 


the hiſtory of the ſecond Solomon from the works of Dean 
| Swift lately publiſhed, | 
The 


SHERIDAN. 


The HisTory of the ſecond SOLOMON *, 


ce He became acquainted with a perſon diſtinguiſhed for 
« poetical and other writings, and in an eminent ftation, 


< who treated him with great kindneſs on all occaſions, and 


< he became familiar in this perſon's houſe f. In three + Dean 
“ month's time, Solomon, without the leaſt provocation, Swift. 
« writ a long poem, deſcribing that perſon's muſe to be dead, 


& and making a funeral ſolemnity with aſſes, owls, &c. and 
“ gave the copy among all his acquaintance. 
* Solomon became acquainted with a moſt deſerving lady, 


ec an intimate friend of the above perſon's 5, who enter-y Stella. | 
c tained him alſo as ſhe would a brother; and, upon giving 


„ him a little good advice, in the moſt decent manner, with 


dc relation to his wife, he told her, ſhe was like other wo- 


« men, as bad as ſhe was, and that they were all alike: 
cc although his wife be, in every regard except gallantry, 
& (which no creature would attempt) the moſt diſagreeable 
& beaſt in Europe. | Bets 

„ He lets his wife (whom he pretends to hate as ſhe de- 
& ſerves} govern, inſult, and ruin him as ſhe pleaſes. Her 
c character is this: her perſon is deteſtably diſagreeable; a 
. «© moſt filthy ſlut; lazy and flothful, and luxurious; ill- 
% natured, envious, ſuſpicious; a ſcold, expenſive on her- 
« ſelf, covetous to others: ſhe takes thieves and whores, 


« for cheapneſs, to be her fervants, and turns them off every 


«© week: poſitive, inſolent, an ignorant, prating, over- 
« weening fool; a lover of the dirtieſt meaneſt company: 
„ an abominable tatler, affecting to be jealous of her huſ- 
e band with ladies of the beſt rank and merit, and merely 
&« out of affectation for public vanity. 3 

“ Solomon has no ill-deſign upon any perſon but him- 
4c ſelf, and he is the greateſt deceiver of himſelf on all occa- 
&« fjons- His thoughts are ſudden, and the moſt unreaſonable 
& always comes uppermoſt ; and he conftantly reſolves and 
« acts upon his firſt thoughts, and then aſks advice, but ne- 
ver once before. 1 | | | 

6 The perſon above-mentioned, whom he lampooned in 
* three months after their acquaintance, procured him a 
« good preferment from the lord lieutenant: upon going 
6 down to take poſſeſſion, Solomon preached, at Cork, a 
ee | bY « ſermon 
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SHERIDAN. | 
ſermon on king George's birth day on this text, Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof. Solomon having been famous 
for a high Tory, and ſuſpected as a Jacobite, it was a 
moſt difficult thing to get any thing for him: but that 
perſon being an old friend of lord Carteret, prevailed 
againſt all Solomon's enemies, and got him made likewiſe 
one of his excellency's chaplains. Bur, upon this ſermon, 
he was ſtruck out of the lift, and forbid the caſtle, until 
that ſame perſon brought him again to the lieutenant, and 
made them friends, | 
& A fancy ſprung in Sclomon's head, that a houſe near 
Dublin wquld be commodious for him and his boarders, 


ei to lodge in on Saturdays and Sundays: immediately, with- 


out conſulting with any creature, he takes a leaſe of a 
rotten houſe at Rathfarnham, the worſt air in Ireland, 
for 999 years, at twelve pounds a year; the land, which 
was only a ſtrip of ground, not being worth twenty ſhil- 
lings a year. When the ſame perſon whom he lampooned 
heard the thing, he begged Soloman to gct a clauſe of ſur- 
render, and at laſt prevailed to have it done after twenty- 


e one years; becauſe it was a madneſs to pay eleven pounds 


a year for a thouſand years, for a houſe that could not 
laſt twenty. But Solomon made an agreement with his 
landlady that he ſhould be at liberty to ſurrender his leaſe 
in ſeven years; and, if he did not do it at that time, 
ſhould be obliged to kecp it for 999 years. In the mean 
time, he expends about one hundred pounds on the houſe 
and garden wall; and, in leſs than three years, contracts 


© ſuch a hatred to the houſe, that he lets it run to ruin: fo 
that, when the ſeven years are expired, he muſt either 


take it for the remainder of the 999 years, or to be ſued 
for waſte, and loſe all the money he laid out: and now 


© he pays twelve pounds a year for a place he never ſees. - 


« Solomon had an eſtate of about thirty-five pounds per 
annum, in the county of Cavan ; upon which, inſtead 
of receiving one penny rent, he hath expended above 
thirty pounds per annum, in buildings and plantations, 


which are all gone to ruin. 


Solomon is under-tenant to a biſhop's leaſe : he is bound 
by articles to his lordſhip to renew and pay a fine, when- 
ever the biſhop renews. with his landlord,. and to raiſe his 
rent as the landlord ſhall raiſe it to the biſhop. Seven years 


expize : Solomon's landlord demands a fine, which he 


40 readily 


5 
s 
: 
J 


SHERIDAN. 

& readilypays ; then aſks for a leaſe: the landlord ſays, he may 
have it at any time. He never gets it. Another ſeven 
years elapſe : Solomon's landlord demands another fine, 
% and an additional rent: Solomon pays both; aſks to have 
6 his leaſe renewed : the ſteward anſwers, he will ſpeak to 
* his maſter. Seventeen years are elapſed : the landlord 
„ ſends Solomon word that his leaſe is forfeited, becauſe he 
* hath not renewed and paid his fines according to articles; 
and now they are at law upon this admirable caſe, 5 

„It is Solomon's great happineſs, that when he acts in 


© the common concerns of life againſt common ſenſe and 


“ reaſon, he values himſelf thereupon as if it were the mark 
of a great genius, above little regards or arts, and that his 
c thoughts are too exilted to deſcend-into the knowledge of 
„ vulgar management; and you cannot make him a greater 


compliment than by telling inſtances to the company, be- 
6 fore his face, how careleſs he was in any affair that re- 
„ lated to his intereſt and fortune. 8 


& He is extremely proud and captious, apt to reſent as 
& an affront and indignity, what was never intended for 
c either. He is allured as eaſily by every new acquaintance, 
5 eſpecially among women, as a child is by a new play-thing, 
£6 and is led at will by them to ſubject and quarrel with his 
& beſt friends, of whom he hath Joſt the greateſt part, for 
«<< want of that indulgency which they ought to allow for 
& his failings. He is a generous, honeſt, good-natured 
„ man; but his perpetual want of judgment and diſcretion, 
% makes him act as if he were neither generous, honeſt, 
56 nor good- natured. WE hf 

„The perſon above-mentioned, whom he lampooned, 
<< and to, whom he owes his preferment, being in the coun- 
* try and out of order; Solomon had appointed to come 
«© for him with a chaife, and bring him to town. Solomon 
„ ſent him word that he was to ſet out on Monday, and 
« did accordingly, but to another part of the kingdom, 


* thirty miles wide of the place appointed, in compliment 


* to a lady who was going that way; there ſtaid with her 
and her family, a month, then ſent the chaiſe, in the 
« midſt of winter, to bring the ſaid perſon, where Solomon 


++ would meet him, declaring he could not venture himſelf 


4 for fear of the froſt : and upon the ſaid perſon refuſing to 
* go in the chaiſe alone, or to truſt to Solomon's appoint- 


* ment, and being in ill health; Solomon fell into a formal 


© quar- 


| SHERIDAN. ns 
ce quarrel with that perſon, and foully miſrepreſeuted the 
ce whole affair to juſtify himſelf. | 

6 Solomon had publiſhed a humorous ballad, called, 
ce Balyſpellin, whither he had gone to drink the waters, 
<< with a new favourite lady. The ballad was in the man- 
ce ner of Mr. Gay's on Molly Mogg, pretending to contain 
4 all the rhymes. of Baiyſpellin. His friend, the perſon ſo 
c often mentioned, being at a gentleman's houſe in the 
4 neighbuurhood, and merry over Solomon's ballad, they 
% agreed to make another in diſpraiſe of Balyſpellin-wells, 
< which Solomon had celebrated, and with all new rhymes 
<< not made uſe of in Solomon's. The thing was done, 
ce and all ina mere jeſt and innocent merriment. Yet Solo- 
4 mon was prevailed upon by the lady he went with, to re- 
e ſent this as an affront on ber and himſelf; which he did 
< accordingly, againſt all the rules of reaſon, taſte, good- 
6 nature, judgment, gratitude, or common manners. 
« He will invite fix or more people of condition to dine 


5 —_ 


« with him on a certain day, ſome of them living five or 1 
« ſix miles from town. On the day appointed he will be 
& abſent, and know nothing of the matter, and they all N 
ec go back diſappointed : when he is told of this, he is pleaſed \ 
< becauſe it ſhews him to be a genius, and a man of learn- : 
ing. | | 

1 8 lain many years under the obloquy of a high T 
& Tory and jacobite, upon the preſent queen's birth day, ſi 
« he wiit a ſong, to be performed before the government, 5 
< and thoſe who attended them, in praiſe of the queen and if 
< king, on the common topics of her beauty, wit, family, Ie 
« love of England, and all other virtues, wherein the king : 
« and royal children were ſharers, It was very hard to fi 
„avoid the common topics, which were mentioned in tc 
& abundance. A young collegian, who had done the-ſame a1 
<« job the year before, got ſome reputation on the account de 
of his wit: Solomon would needs vie with bim, by which hi 
6e means he loſt all the eſteem of his old friends the Tories, b 
<« and got not the leaſt intereſt with the whigs; for they are tu 
<< now too ſtrong to want advocates of that kind; and there- hz 
< fore one of the lords juſtices, reading the yerſes in ſome m 
<< company, ſaid, 4h doctor, this ſhall not do. His name du 
* was at length in the title page; and he did this without w: 
* the knowledge or advice of one living ſoul, as he him- thi 


1 ſelf confeſſeth. 
cc His 


SHOVED 349 


& His full conviction of having acted wrong, in an hun- 

< dred inſtances, leaves him as poſitive in the next inſtance 

« as if he had never been miſtaken in his life: and if you 

go to him the next day, and find him convinced in the 

<« laſt, he hath another inſtance ready, wherein he is as 

<« poſitive as he was the day before. | ES | 
He was deeply verſed in the Greek and Roman languages, 8 

and in their cuſtoms and antiquities, ſays lord Orrery. Swift. Dre 
He died in the year 1738, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

One of the volumes of Swift's Miſcellanies confiſts almoſt 

entirely of letters between him and the dean. He publiſhed . 

a proſe tranſlation of Perſius; to which he added the beſt 

notes of the editors of this intricate ſatyriſt, together with 

many judicious notes of his own, This work was prihted 


in London, 12mo, 1739. 


SHOVEL (Sir CLouDEsLEY) born about the year 1650, Campbelſs 
of parents in midling circumſtances, and put apprentice to |» newegg 
ſome mean trade, which he applied himſelf to for ſome v. 4. 
years; but finding no appearance of raiſing his fortune in Burchet's 
that way, he betook himſelf to ſea, under the protection of NvI Hift- 
vir Chriſtopher Mynns; with whom, and it is to his honour 
to relate it, he went as a cabin-boy ; but applying himſelf 
very aſſiduouſſy to the ſtudy of navigation, he ſoon became 
an able ſeaman, and quickly arrived at preferment. 

In 1674, our merchants in the Mediterranean being very 
much diſtreſſed by the pyratical ſtate of Tripoly, a ftrong 
ſquadron was ſent into thoſe parts under the command of 
Sir John Narborough, who arrived before Tripoly in the 
ſpring of the year, and found all things in good order for his 
reception. | 

Being, according to the nature of his inſtructions, de- 
ſirous to try. negociation rather than force, he thought proper 
to ſend Mr, Shovel to demand ſatisfaction for what was paſt, 
and fecurity for the time to come. He went on ſhore, and 
delivered his meſſage with great ſpirit. But the Dey deſpiſing 
his youth, treated him with much diſreſpect, and ſent him 
back with an indefinite anſwer. Mr. Shovel, on his re- 
turn to the admiral, acquainted him with ſome remarks he 
had made on ſhore : Sir John ſent him back with another 
meſſage, and well furniſhed -him with proper rules for con- 
ducting his enquiries and obſervations. The Dey's behaviour 
was worſe the ſecond time. When he returned, he aſſured 
the admiral it was very practicable to burn the ſhips * 
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harbour, notwithſtanding their lines and forts; accordingly 
in the night on the fourth of March, lieutenant Shovel, with 
all the boats in the fleet, filled with combuſtible matter, 
went boldly into the harbour, and met with more ſucceſs 


in deſtroying the enemies ſhips than could have been ex- 


pected; of which Sir John Narborough gave ſo honourable 
an account in all his letters, that the next year Mr. Shovel 
had the command given him of the Saphire, a fifth rate, 
from whence he was not long after removed inte the James 
Gally, a fourth rate, in which he continued till the death of 
king Charles the Second. There were ſome reaſons which 
engaged king James to employ captain Shovel, though he 


was a man far from being in his favour ; accordingly he 


was preferred to the Dover, in which ſituation he was, 
when the revolution took place. Ws 5 
He was in the firſt battle, I mean that of Bantry- bay, in 


the Edgar, a third rate, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


courage and conduct, that when king William came down 
to Portſmouth, he was pleaſed to confer on him the honour 
of knighthood. | | 3 
In 1690 be was employed in conveying king William and 
his army into Ireland, who was fo highly * with his 
diligence and dexterity, that he did him the honour to de- 
liver him a commiſſion of rear admiral of the blue with his 
own hand. | | | 
Juſt before the king ſet out for Holland, in 1692, he made 


him rear admiral of the red, and at the ſame time appointed 


him commander of the ſquadron that was to convoy him 
thither. On his return from thence, he joined admiral 
Ruſſel with the grand fleet, and had a great ſhare in the glory 
of the famous victory at La Hogue. In 1720 he was ſent to 
bring the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French fleets from Vigo. 
In 1703 he commanded the grand fleet up the Streights ; 
where he protected our trade, and did all that was poſſible 
to be done for the relief of the proteſtants then in arms in 
the Cevennes ; and countenanced ſuch of the Italian powers 


as were inclined to fawbur the allies. 


In 1704 he was ſent with a powerful ſquadron to join Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded a grand fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and had his ſhare in the | rats action off Ma- 


laga; and upon his return was preſented to the queen, by 


prince George, as lord high admiral, and met with a very 
gracious reception; and was next year employed as com- 
mander in chief. = Ol 3 f 
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In 1705, when it was thought neceſſary to ſend both a 


fleet and army to Spain, Sir Cloudeſley accepted the command 
of the fleet jointly with the earls of Peterborough and Mon- 
mouth, which ſailed to Liſbon, and from thence to Catalo - 
nia, and arrived before Barcelona on the twelfth of Auguſt, 
and it was chiefly through his activity in furniſhing guns f 
the batteries and men to play them, and aſſiſting with Jus 
advice, that the place was taken. e e 
After the unſucceſsful attempt upon Toulon, in which 
Sir Cloudeſley performed all in his power, he bore away for 
the Streights; and ſoon after refolved to return home. He 
left Sir Thomas Dilkes at Gibraltar, with nine ſhips of the 
line for the ſecurity of the coaſts of Italy, and then pro- 
ceeded with the remainder of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips 
of the line, four fire-ſhips, a floop, and a yacht, for England. 
On the twenty-ſecond of October he came into the Bund. 
ings and had ninety fathom water. About noon he lay by; 
but at ſix in the evening he made fail again, and ſtood away 


under his courſes, believing, as it is ſuppoſed, * that he ſaw the 


light on Scilly. Soon after which ſeveral ſhips of his fleet made 
the ſignal of diſtreſs as he himſelf did; and ſeveral periſhed 
beſides the admiral's ; there were on board the Aſſociation 
with him, his ſons in law, and many young gentlemen of 
quality. Sir Cloudeſley's body was thrown aſhore the next 
day upon the iſland of Scilly, where ſome fiſhermen took him 


up, and having ſtolen a valuable emerald ring from his finger, 
ſtripped and buried him. This coming to the ears of Mr. 


Paxton, who was purfer of the Arundel, he found out the 
fellows, declared the ring to be Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's, and 


| obliged them to diſcover where they had buried the body; 


which he took up and carried on board his own ſhip, in which 
it was tranſported to Portſmouth, conveyed from thence by 
land to London, and buried from his houſe in Soho-ſquare 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, with great ſolemnity, where a monu- 
ment was afterwards erected to his memory by the queen's 
direction. 5 | 


dir Cloudeſley Shovel, was at the time of his death, rear- 
. admiral of England, admiral of the white, and commander 
in chief of her majeſty's fleet, and one of the council to 


prince George of Denmark, as lord high admiral of England. 
He married the widow of his. patron Sir John Narborough, 


dy whom he left two daughters coheireſſes. 
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r SIMSON. 
Geneni SIMPSON (Tromas ) late FS" of mathematics af 


Magazine, his majefty's academy at Woolwich; fellow of the royal ſo- 
October 20, iety, an d member of the royal academy at. Stockholm, was 


c 2006195; 
, born at. Market-Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, Auguſt the 


twentieth, O. S. 1710. His father was: a ſtuff-weaver in 
that town; and though in tolerable circumſtances, yet, in- 
tending to-bring up his ſon Thomas to his own buſineſs, he 
-took ſo little care of his education, that he was only taught 
z c broth yo fi fuck 1” 
In the year 1724, the eleventh of May, there happened 
a great eclipſe of the ſun, which proved total in ſeveral parts 
of England, this phænomenon, ſo aweful to many who are 
ignorant of the cauſe of it, ftruck the mind of young Simp- 
fon with a ſtrong curioſity to enter into the reaſon of it, and 


ſo be able to predict the like ſurpriſing events. It was, how- 
ever, five or ſix years before he could obtain his deſire, which 


at length was gratified by the following accident. 
Being at the houſe of a relation, where he had reſided 
ſome time, a pedlar came that way, and took a lodging at 
the ſame houſe. This man, to his profeſſion of an itinerant 
merchant, had joined the more profitable one of a fortune- 


teller, which he performed by dint of judicial aſtrology. Every 


one knows with what regard perſons of ſuch a caſt are treated 
by the inhabitants of country villages: It cannot be ſurpriſ- 
ing therefore that an untutored lad of nineteen ſhould look 
upon this man as a prodigy, and, regarding him in this light, 


ſhould endeavour to ingratiate himſelf into his favour; in 


which he ſucceeded ſo well, that the ſage was no leſs taken 
with the quick natural parts and genius of his new acquain- 
tance, The pedlar intending a journey to Briſtol fair, left 
in the hands of young Simpſon, who had now taught him- 
ſelf to write, an old edition of Cocket's arithmetic, to which 
was ſubjoined a ſhort appendix on algebra, and à book of 


Partridge the almanack maker, on genitures. Theſe he had 


peruſed to ſo good purpoſe, during the abſence of his friend, 
as to excite his amazement upon his return: in conſequence 


of which he ſet himſelf about erecting a genethliacal Type, 


in order to a preſage of Thomas's future fortune. 


The poſition of the heavens the wizard having very ma 


turely conſidered, ſecundum ar tem, did, with much confi- 


ry 


dence, pronounce, that within two years time Simpſon would. 


turn out a greater man than himſelf! Earn of 
It was not long after this that Mr Simpſon, being pretty 
1 5 we 
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well qualified to ere a figure himſelf, did, by the advice of 


his friend, make an open profeſſion of caſting nativities; 


from whence he derived a pretty pittance, ſo that he quite 
neglected his weaving, to. which indeed he had never mani- 
felted any very great attachment, and ſoon became the ora - 
cle of Boſworth and its environs. Scarce a courtſhip ad- 
vanced to a match, or a bargain to a ſale, without previouſly. 
conſulting the infallible Simpſon about the conſequences. 
Helping folks to ſtolen goods, he always declared above his 
match; and that as to life and death he had no power. All 


_ thoſe called lawful queſtions he readily reſolved, - provided 


the perſons were certain as to the horary data of the horoſ- 
cope: and I have heard him ſay, more than once, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that if, from very cogent reaſons, he had not been 
thoroughly convinced of the vain foundation and fallaciouſ- 
neſs of his art, he never ſhould have dropt it, as he then 


thought himſelf in conſcience bound to do, and accordingly 8 


abandoned it at once. 


Together with his aſtrology he had furniſhed himſelf 3 


enough arithmetic, algebra, and geometry to qualify him for 
looking into the Ladies diary, (of which he had afterwards the 
direction) whereby he came to underſtand that there was ſtill 
a higher branch of mathematical knowledge than any he had 
been yet acquainted with; and this was the method- of 
fluxions : nevertheleſs our young analyſt was altogether at 
a loſs to diſcover any Engliſh author who had written on the 
ſubject, except Mr, Hayes; and his work being a folio, 
and then pretty ſcarce, exceeded his ability of purchaſing : 
however, an acquaintance lent him Mr. Stone's fluxions, 
which is a tranſlation of the marquis de I Hofpital's Analyſe 
des infinitemens Petits: by this one book, and his own pene- 


trating talents, he was, as we ſhall preſently fee, enabled 


in a very few years to compoſe a much more accurate treatiſe 
on that ſubject than any that had before appeared in our 
language. 4 1 

After he had bid adieu to aſtrology and its emoluments, 
he was driven to hardſhips for the ſubſiſtence of his family, 
having married a widow with two children, who ſoon 
brought him two more. He came up to London, and for 
ſome time wrought at his buſineſs in Spittalfields, and taught 
mathematics when he had any ſpare time. His induſtry turned. 
to ſo good account, that he went home and brought up his 
wife and children to ſettle in London. ; 
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_ The number of his ſcholars increaſing, and his abilities 
becoming in ſome meaſure known to the public, he put forth 
propoſals for publiſhing by ſubſcription, A new Treatiſe of 
Fluxions, wherein the Direct and Inverſe Method are demon- 
rated after a new, clear, and conciſe Manner ; with their 


Application to Phyſics and Aftronomy. Alſo the Doctrine of 


inſinite Series and reverting Series univerſally, and amply ex- 


plained ; fluxionary and exponential Equations ſolved, &c. 
When Mr. Simpſon firſt propoſed his intentions of pub- 
liſhing ſuch a work, he did not know of any Engliſh book 


founded on the true principles of fluxions, that contained 


any thing material, eſpecially the practical part; and though 
there had been ſome very curious things done by ſeveral 
learned and ingenious gentlemen, the principles were never- 
theleſs left obſcure and defective, and all that had been done 
by any of them in infinite Series, very inconſiderable. 

The book was not publiſhed till 1737; the author having 


been frequently interrupted from furniſhing the preſs ſo falt 


as he could have wiſhed, through his unavoidable attention 
to his pupils for his immediate ſupport. The principles of 


ANuxions therein treated of, are demonſtrated in a method 


exactly true and genuine, not eſſentially different from that 
of their great inventor, being altogether expounded by finite 
quantities. In the firſt and ſecond parts are given a great 
many new, and ſome very curious examples in the ſolutions 
of problems, rendered plain to ordinary capacities. 

The ſecond part treats of Infinite Series, where nothing 
is propoſed without demonſtration, and every thipg illuſtra- 
ted by eaſy examples. A ſet of new rules are laid down 
for finding the forms of ſeries, without taking in any of the 
ſuperfluous terms. | | 
The third part contains a familiar. method of finding and 
comparing fluents, illuſtrated with ſome uſeful and eaſy 


applications. 


In the fourth part is ſhewn the uſe of fluxions in ſome of | 
the ſublimeſt branches of phyſics and aſtronomy ; where, 


beſides ſeveral things done in a method quite different from 
any thing to be met with in other authors, there are ſome 


very uſetul ſpeculations relating to the doeFrine of pendulums | 


and centripetal forces. | 

To this is added, A Supplement, being a collection of miſ- 
cellaneous problems, independent of the foregoing four parts; 
and containing, among other matters, an inveltigation of 


the areas of /pherical triangles; the curve of purſuit; the 


paths 


8 SIMPSON. 
paths of Padows; the motion of prejectiles in a medium; 


and the manner of finding the attractive force of bodies in 


different forms, acting according to a given law. 


In 1740, Mr. Simpſon publiſhed A Treatiſe on the Natur 8 


and Laws of Chance, in qto. to which is annexed, Full a 
<lear Inveſtigations of two important Problems added in the 
fecond Edition of Mr. De IMoiure's Book on Chances, and two 
new Methods for ſumming of Series. 

His next performance was a quarto volume of Z//ays on 
Several curious and uſeful Subjects in ſpeculative and mixtd 
Mathematics, Dedicated to Francis Blake, Eſq; fince Fellow 


of the Royal Society, and his very good Friend and Patron. 


Printed in the ſame Tear 1740. 

The firſt of theſe eſſays ſhews the theory of the apparetit 
place of the ſtars (commonly called their Aberration) ariſing 
from the progreſſive motion of light, and of the earth in its 
orbit, with practical rules for computing the ſame, commu- 


| nicated by Dr. Bevis. 


The ſecond treats of a motion of bodies affected by pro- 
jediile and centripetal forces; wherein the moſt confidera- 
ble matters in the firſt book of Newton's Principia are clearly 
inveſtigated. 

The third is a ſolution of Kepler's problem, with a con- 
ciſe practical rule. | 

The fourth is of the motion and paths of projeCtiles in re- 
ſifting mediums; determining the moſt important things, 


upon this head, in the ſecond book of the Principia. 
The fifth conſiders the reſiſtances, velocities, and times 

of vibration of pendulous bodies in mediums. | 

Ihe fixth contains a new method of ſolution of all kinds 


of algebraical equations in numbers, more general than any 
before given. 

The ſeventh is about the method of Increfients, with. 
examples. 

The eighth is a ſhort inveſtigation of a theorem for find= 


ing the ſum of a ſeries of quantities, by means of ther dif- 


ferencies. 

The ninth is a general way of inveſtigating the ſum of 4 
recurring ſeries. 

The tenth is a new and general method for Snding the 
ſum of any ſeries of powers, whoſe roots are in arithmetic 
progreflion ; and applicable to ſeries of other kinds. 

The eleventh concerns angular ſections, with ſome re» 
markable properties of the circle, 
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SIMPSON. 
The twelfth ſhews an eaſy and expeditious method of re- 
ducing a compound fraction to ſimple ones. 


The thirteenth and laſt, containing a general quadrature 
of hyperbolical curves, is a problem that had exerciſed the 


{kill of ſeveral great mathematicians; none of the ſolutions 
then publiſhed extended further than to particular caſes, ex- 
| cept one in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, without demon- 


ſtration, by M. Klingenſtierna, proſeſſor of mathematics at 


Upſal. This, Mr. Simpſon has here inveſtigated by two dif- 
ferent methods, and rendered the general eonſtruction ex- 
tremely eaſy, ſimple, and fit for practiee. 


* 


Mr. Klingenſtierna appears to have been well pleafed with 


what Mr. Simpſon had done; for being afterwards appointed 


ſecretary to the royal academy at Stockholm, as a mark of 
his eſteem, he procured a diploma to be tranſmitted to him, 


whereby he was conſtituted a member of that learned body. 


The Doctrine of Annuities and Reverfions deduced from 


general and evident Principles: with uſeful Tables ſhewing the 
Values of fingle and joint Lives, &c. at different Rates of 


Interęſt, Sc. 8vo. 1742. This in 1743 was followed by 
An Appendix, containing ſome Remarks on a tate Book on the 
Same Subject (by Mr. Abr. De Moivre, F. R. S) with An- 
ſwers to ſome ferfonal and malignant Repreſentations in the 
Preface thercof. Mr. De Moivre never thought fit to reply 
to it. | | 


Variety of Phyſical and Analytical Subjefts, in to. containing, 
among other particulars, a demonſtration of the true hgure 
which the earth, or any planet muſt acquire from its rotation 
about an axis. A general inveſtipation of the attraction at 
the ſurfaces of bodies nearly ſpherical, A determination of 
the meridional parts, and the lengths of the ſeveral degrees 
of the meridian according to the true figure of the earth. An 
inveſtigation of the height of the tides in the ocean. A new 
Theory of aſtronomical refractions, with exact tables de- 
duced. therefrom. A new and very exact method for ap- 
proximating the roots of equations in numbers; which 
quintuples the number of places at each operation. Several 
new methods for the ſummation of Series. Some new and 


very uſeful improvements in the inverſe method of fluxions. | 
This work he dedicated to Martin Folkes, Eſq; preſident of 


the royal ſociety. 


His next book was, 4 Treatiſe of Algebra, wherein the fun 
damental Principles are fully and clearly demonſtrated, and 


applied 


In 1743 he publiſhed his Mathematical Difſertations on a 
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applied to the ſolution of a variety of problems. To which 'he 


added, The conſtruction of a great Number of Geometrical 
Problems, with the Method of reſolving them numerically. 


This work was deſigned for the uſe of young beginners ; 
inſcribed to William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. and printed in 


1745, 8vo. A new edition appeared in 1755, with addi- 
tions and improvements. This is dedicated to James earl of 
Morton, F. R. S. Mr. Jones being dead. 

Elements of Geometry, with their Application to Menſura- 
tion of Super ficies and Solids, to the Determination of Maxima 
and Minima, and to the Conſtruftion of a great Variety of 
Geometrical Problems, Firſt publiſhed in 1747, in 8vo. A 
ſecond edition came out in 1760, with large alterations and 


additions, deſigned for young beginners, particularly for the 


gentlemen educated at the king's academy at Woolwich, and 
dedicated to Charles Frederick, Eſq; ſurveyor general of 
the ordnance. _ | EE | 

In 1748 came out his Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, 
with the Conſtruction and Application of Logarithms, 8v9. 
This little book contains ſeveral things new and uſeful. 


Select Exerciſes for young Proficients in the Mathematics. 


890. 1752. It contains a large variety of algebraical prob- 
lems with their ſolutions. A ſelect number of geometrical: 


problems, with their ſolutions both algebraical and geometri- . 


cal. The theory of gunnery, independent of the conic 


ſections. A new and very comprehenſive method for finding 2 


the roots of equations in numbers. A ſhort account of the 


firſt principles of fluxions. The valuation of annuities for 


ſingle and joint lives, with a ſet of new tables, far more exten- 
five than any extant—This laſt was deſigned as a ſupplement 


to his Dotirine of Annuities and Reverſions, but being 


thought too ſmall to be publiſhed alone, it was inſerted here. 


The examples given are according to the London mortality 


bills; but the ſolutions are general, and may be applied with 
equal facility and advantage, to any table of obfervations. 
The dedication is to John Bacon, Eſq; F. R. 8. 2 
The Dodtrine and Application of Fluxions, containing, be- 
ſides what is common on the Sulject, a Number of new Im- 
provements in the Theory, and the Solution of a Variety of net 
and very interefting Problems in different Branches of the Ma- 
thematics, Two Volumes, 8v0. 1750. 1 E644 
In the preface the author offers this to the world as a new 
book, rather than a ſecond edition of that publiſhed in 17 37, 


in which he acknowledges, that, beſides preſs- errors, there 
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are ſeveral obſcurities and deſects, for want of experiences 
and the many diſadvantages he then laboured under, in his 


firſt ſally. 


The notion and explication here given of the firſt princi- 
ples of fluxions, are not eſſentially different from what they 


are in his former treatiſe, though expreſſed in other terms. 


The confideration of time introduced into the general defini- 
tion, will, he fays, perhaps be diſliked by thoſe who would 
have fluxions to-be mere velocities : but the advantage of 


conſidering them otherwiſe (not as the velocities themſelves, 


but the magnitudes they would uniformly generate in a given 


time) appears to obviate any objeCtion on that head. 


By. taking fluxtons as mere velocities, the imagination is 
confined, as it were, to a point, and, without proper care, 
inſenſibly involved in metaphyſical difficulties: but according 
to this other method of explaining the matter, leſs caution in 
the learner is neceſſary, and the higher orders of fluxions 
are rendered much more eaſy and intelligible. — Beſides, tho* 


Sir Iſaac Newton defines fluxions to be the velocities of mo- 


tions, yet he has recourſe to the increments or moments gene- 
rated in equal particles of time, in order to determine thoſe 
velocities; which he afterwards. teaches to expound by finite 
magnitudes of other kinds. This work is dedicated to George 
ear] of Macclesheld. 1 8 
Mr. Simpſon's Miſcellanecus Trabis, printed in 1757 in 
4to. was his laſt legacy to the public: a moſt valuable be- 
queſt, whether we conſider the dignity and importance of 
the ſubjects, or his ſublime. and accurate manner of treating 
them. 7 | | 
The firſt of theſe papers is concerned in determining 1 
preceſſion: of the equinox. It was drawn up about the year 
1752, in conſequence of another on the ſame ſubject, by 
N de Sylvabelle, a French gentleman. Though its author 
had gone through one part of the ſubject with ſucceſs and 


perſpicuity, and his concluſions were perfetly conformable 
to Dr. Bradley's obſervations; he nevertheleſs appeared to 


Mr. Simpſon, to have greatly failed in a very material, and 
indeed, the on'y very. difficult part; that is, in the determi- 
nation of the momentary alteration of the poſition of the 
earth's axis, cauſed by the forces of the ſun and moon; 


of which forces, the quantities, but not the effects, are 
truly inveſtigated, | | | 6 


The ſecond paper contains the inveſtigation of a very 


- exact method or rule; for finding the place of a planet in its 


orbit, 
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orbit, from a correction of biſhop Ward's circular hypothe- 


ſis, by means of certain equations applied to the motion 


about the upper focus of the ellipſe. By this method, the re- 


ſult, even in the orbit of Mercury, may be found within a 


ſecond of the truth, and that without repeating the opera- 
tion. 

The third ſhews the 1 manner of transforming the motion 
of a comet from a parabolic, to an elliptic orbit; being of 
great uſe, when the obſerved places of a (new) comet, are 
found to differ ſenſibly from thoſe computed on the hypo- 
theſis of a parabolic Orbit. 


The fourth is an attempt to ſhew from mathematical prin- 


ciples, the advantages ariſing from taking the mean of a 
number of obſervations, in practical aſtronomy ; wherein 
the odds that the reſult, this way, is more exact, than from 
one ſingle obſervation, is evinced, and the utility of the 
method in practice, clearly made appear. 

The fifth contains the determination of certain fluents, 


and the reſolution of ſome very uſeful equations, in the 
higher orders of fluxions, by means of the meaſures of 


angles and ratios, and the right and verſed lines of circular 
arcs. 

The ſixth treats of the reſolution of dlectenicis equations, 
by the method of ſurd-divifors; wherein the grounds of that 
method, as laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton, is inveſtigated 
and explained. 


The ſeventh exhibits the inveſtigation of a general rule 


for the reſolution of iſoperimetrical problems of all orders, 
with ſome examples of the ule and application of the ſaid 


rule. 

The eighth, and laſt, comprehends the reſolution of ſome 
general and very important problems in mechanics and phy- 
fical aſtronomy, wherein, among others, the principal parts 
of the third and ninth ſections of the firſt book of Sir Iſaac 


Newton's Principia, are demonſtrated in a new and conciſe 


manner, — But what may beſt recommend this excellent 
tract, is the application of the general equations therein de- 
rived, to the determination of the lunar orbit. 

According to what Mr. Simpſon had intimated at the 
concluſion of his Doctrine of Fluxions, the greateſt part of 
this arduous undertaking was drawn up in the year 1750. 
Abour that time M. Clairaut, a very eminent mathema- 


tician of the Pariſian academy, had ſtarted an objection 


againſt Sir Iſaac Newton's general law of gravitation, This 
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was a motive to induce Mr. Simpſon (among fome others) 
to endeavour to diſcover whether the motion of the moon's 
apogee, on which that objection had its whole weight and 
foundation, could not be truly accounted for, without ſup- 
poſing a change in the received Jaw of gravitation, from the 
_ inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances. The ſucceſs 
anſwered his hopes, and induced him to look further into 
other parts of the theory of the moon's motion, than he 
had at firſt intended : but before he had compleated his de- 
ſign, Mr. Clairaut arrived in England and made Mr. Simp- 
ſon a viſit : from whom he leatnt that he had a little be- 
fore printed a piece on that ſubject, a copy of which Mr. 
Simpſon afterwards received as a preſent, and found in it the 
ſame things demonſtrated, to which himſelf had directed 
his inquiry, beſides ſeveral others. 

The facility of the method Mr. Simpſon fell upon, and 
the extenſiveneſs of it, will in ſome meaſure appear from 
this; that it not only determines the motion of the apogee, 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame eaſe, as the other 
equations, but utterly excludes all that dangerous kind of 
terms that had embarraſſed the greateſt mathematicians, and 
would, after a great number of revolutions, intirely change 
the figure of the moon's orbit. From whence this impor- 
tant conſequence i is derived, that the moon's mean motion, 
and the greateſt quantities of the ſeveral equations will re- 
main unchanged ; unleſs diſturbed by the intervention of 
ſome foreign or accidental cauſe. | 

Theſe celine are inſcribed to the earl of Macclesfield, 
preſident of the royal ſociety. 

Several papers of Mr. Simpſon” s were read at meetings of 
the royal ſociety, and printed in their tranſactions : but as 
molt, if not all of them, were afterwards inſerted, with 
alterations or additions, in his printed volumes, it would be 
needleis to take any notice of them here. 

From Mr. Simpſon's writings, I now return to himſelf. 
'T hrough- the intereſt and ſolicitations of the before men- 
tioned William Jones, Eſq; he was, in 1743, appointed pro- 
feſſor of mathematics, then vacant by the death of Mr. Der- 
ham, in the king's academy at Woolwich; his warrant 
bearing date, Auguſt the 25th. Not long after this he was 

choſen a member of the royal ſociety. The preſident and 
council, in conſideration of his very moderate circumſtances, 
were pleaſed to excuſe his admiſſion fees, and likewiſe his 
giving bond for the ſettled future payments. At the academy 


* 
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he exerted his faculties to the utmoſt, in inſtructing the pu- 
pils who were the immediate objects of his duty, as well as 
others, whom the ſuperior offices of the ordnance permitted 
to be boarded and lodged in his houſe. In his manner of 
teaching he had a peculiar and happy addreſs, a certain dig- 
nity and perſpicuity tempered with ſuch a degree of mildneſs, 

as engaged 'both the attention, eſteem, and friendſhip of 
his ſcholars ; of which the good of the ſervice, as well as of 
the community, was a neceſſary conſequence. Notwith- 
ſtanding the applauſe Mr. Simpſon acquired of his ſuperiors 
in the acquital of his duty at Woolwich, he had the mis- 
fortune to find his health decline, through his cloſe manner 
of living, and the want of converſing with his friends. His 
weak conſtitution of body was ill adapted to the vigour of 
his mind, having been framed with originally weak nerves. 
Exerciſe and a proper regimen were preſcribed him, but to 
little purpoſe : for he ſunk gradually into ſuch a lowneſs of 
ſpirits, as often in a manner deprived him of his mental fa- 
culties, and at laſt rendered him incapable of performing his 
duty, or even of reading the letters of his friends; and fo 
trifling an accident as the dropping of a tea-cup would flurry 
him as much as if a houſe had tumbled down. 5 

The phyſicians adviſed his native air for his recovery; and 
in February, 1761, he ſet out, with much reluctance, (be- 
lieving he ſhould never return) for Boſworth, along with 
ſome relations. The journey fatigued him to ſuch a degree, 
that upon his arrival, he betook himſelf to his chamber, 
where he grew continually worſe and worſe to the day of his 
death, May the fourteenth, in the fifty- firſt year of his age. 
He left a ſon and a daughter; the former an officer in the 
royal regiment of artillery. The king, at the inſtances of 
lord viſcount Ligonier, in conſideration of Mr. Simpſon's 
great merits, was graciouſly pleaſed to grant a penſion to 
his widow, together with handſome appartments adjoining 
to the academy; a favour never conferred on any before. 


SIXTUS v. (Pops) was born the thirteenth of December Life of nope 


, - I ? aa Sixtus V, 
1521, in the province of La Marca d Ancona, at a village? *- 


called Le Grotte, in the ſigniory of Montalto ; his father's from the 

name was Francis Peretti, who, for his faithful ſervice to a Italian of 

country gentleman in that neighbourhood, with whom he 8 

livedlas a gardener, was rewarded with his maſter's favourite jj, Ae 

ſervant maid for a wife. "Theſe were the parents of that wort, 

pontiff, who, from the inſtant of his acceſſion to the papacy, 7, = " 
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even to the hour of his death, made himſelf obeyed and fear= 
ed, not only by his own ſubjects, but by all who had any 
concern with him. Our pope was their eldeſt child, and 
named Felix. Though he very early diſcovered a fitneſs 
and inclination for learning, the poverty of his parents pre- 
vented their indulging it; wherefore, at about nine years of 
age, his father hired him to an inhabitant of the ſame town, 
to look after his ſheep : but his maſter being on ſome occa- 
ſion diſobliged, removed him to a leſs honourable employ, 
and gave him the care of his hogs. ; 

Providence, however, ſoon releaſed him from this diſa- 
greeable occupation : he had ever manifeſted a particular 
reſpect for all eccleſiaſtics, and one day, in the beginning 
of February 1531, © as father Michael Angelo Selleri, a 
« Franciſcan friar, was going to preach during the Lent 
c ſeaſon at Aſcoli, a conſiderable town in that province, 
<< he loſt his way near Le Grotte, and coming to four lane 
«© ends, could not tell which to take, but was looking 
« round for ſome body to direct him; when little Felix, 
«<< who was attending his hogs juſt by, ſaw father Michael 
.<< in diſtreſs, he ran to ſalute him, making him, at the ſame 
<« time, a tender of his ſervice : the friar chearfully accepted 
„ it, and aſked him the road to Aſcoli ; I'll ſoon ſhew you 
ce the way thither, ſaid he, and immediately began to run 
c before him: as they went along, the anſwers he gave to 
<« father Michael's queſtions were ſo ſmart and pertinent, 
« and accompanied with ſo much good humour, that every 
time the child turned his face to liſten more attentively to 
cc what was ſaid, he was charmed with him, and could not 
c conceive whence a child that had no higher employment 
ce than looking after hogs, ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of ſenſe 
<< and good manners. 

„ When Father Michael had got into his road again, he 
< thanked Felix for the trouble he had given him, and would 
« have diſmiſſed him with an alms; but he kept running 
ce forwards, without ſeeming to take any notice of what he 
« ſaid, which obliged the friar to aſk him in a jocoſe manner, 
„ whether he deſigned to go with him quite into the town ? 
% Yes, ſays Felix, net only to Aſcoli, but to the end of the 
< world, with a great deal of pleaſure, and upon this took 
c occaſion to tell him, that the poor circumſtances of his pa- 
« rents would not allow them to ſend him to ſchool, as he de- 
&« fired; that he earneſtly wiſhed ſomebody belonging to a con- 
vent, would take him as a waiting bey, and he would ſerve 
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ce him to the utmaſt of his power, provided he would teach him 
« fo read. | | 


„ To try the boy a little farther, he aſked him if he 


c would take upon him the habit of the order? Felix, who 


<< was in very good earneſt, anſwered, that he would; and 
«© though the other ſet forth to him, in a long detail, and 
« very frightful colours, all the mortifications and auſte- 
„ rities he would be obliged to undergo in that courſe of life, 
<< he boldly replied, He would ſuffer the pains of purgatory 
ce itſelf, if he would make him a ſcholar : the prieſt, ſurprized 
c at his courage and reſolution, thought there muſt be ſome- 
<« thing extraordinary in ſuch a call, and reſolved to take 
« him along with him.” This he accordingly did, and pre- 
fented him to the fraternity he was going to; at the ſame 
time acquainting them by what -accident he had picked him 
up, and with what extraordinary zeal he had followed him 


.thither : upon which the warden of the convent ſent for him, 


and afked him ſeveral queſtions, his anſwers to which were 


no leſs pleaſing and amazing to the warden than they had 


been to father Michael; inſomuch, that with the unani- 
mous approbation of the community, he was received among 
them, and inveſted with the habit of a lay-brother, and was 
placed under “ the ſacriſtan, to aſſiſt in ſweeping the church, 
<« lighting the candles and ſuch little offices, who, in return 
& for his ſervices, was to teach him the reſponces, and ru- 
« diments of grammar.“ | | | 

Such was Felix's introduction to greatneſs. By a ready 
comprehenſion, ſtrong memory, and unwearied application, 
he made ſuch a ſurpriſing progreſs in learning, that on the 


twenty - fifth of September, 1534, he was thought fit to re- 


* 


ceive the cowl, and enter upon his noviciate; and on the 


firſt of November, 1535, was admitted to make his pro- 


feſſion, being no more than fourteen years old: when, con- 


trary to the uſual practice of the religious, he refuſed to 
change his baptiſmal name, and deſired he might be called 
brother Felix. He purſued his ſtudies with ſo much affiduity, 
that in the year 1539 he was accounted equal to the beſt diſ- 
putants, Having been admitted to deacon's orders, he 
preached his firſt ſermon on the day of the annunciation, be- 


fore an uncommonly numerous congregation, in which were 


many prelates; one of the moſt eminent of whom was ſo 


well pleaſed with his difcourſe, that he ſent for him after 


dinner, and entering into a long converſation-upon the _— 
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of his ſermon, ſaid to him at his going away, &« If I was 


«© pope, you ſhould ſoon be a cardinal,” - 3 
In June 1545, he was ordained prieſt, and aſſumed the 
name of Father Montalto; in the ſame year he took his 


batchelor's degree, and in about two years after was created 


doctor, and was pitched upon to keep a divinity act before 


the whole chapter of the order, that was ſoon to be afſem- 
bled at Aſſiſe: at this time he fo effectually recommended 
himſelf to cardinal Di Carpi, and cultivated ſo cloſe an inti- 
macy with Boflius, his ſecretary, that they were both of 
them ever after his ſteady friends, | 
Frequent were the occaſions he had for their interpoſition 
on his behalf, for the impetuoſity of his temper, and his im- 
patience of contradiction, had already ſubjected him to ſeve- 
ral inconveniencies, and in the ſubſequent, part of his life 
involved him in many more difficulties, While all Italy was 


delighted with his eloquence, he was perpetually embroiled 


in quarrels with his monaſtic_ brethren : however, he had 
the good fortune to form two new friendſhips at Rome, 
which were afterwards of ſignal ſervice to him; one with 
the Colonna family, who thereby became his protectors ; 
the other with father Ghiſilieri, by whoſe recommendation 
he was appointed inquiſitor-general at Venice, by Paul IV, 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the papacy in 1555. But the 
ſeverity with which he executed his office, was ſo offenſive. 
to a people jealous of their liberties, as the Venetians were, 
that he was obliged to be indebted, for his preſervation, to a 
precipitate flight from that city. | | 
After his retreat from Venice, we find him acting in many 
public affairs at Rome, and as often engaged in diſputes 
with the conventuals of his order; till he was appointed to 
attend, as chaplain and conſultor of the inquiſition, cardinal 
Buon Compagnon, afterwards Gregory XIII. who was then 
legate de latere to Spain. Here Montalto had great honours . 
paid him; he was offered to be made one of the royal chap- 
Jains, with a table and an apartment in the palace, alſo 
a ſtipend of one hundred piſtoles a year, if he would ſtay 
there; but having centered his views at Rome, he declined 
accepting theſe favours, and only aſked the honour of bear- 
ing the title of his majeſty's chaplain wherever he went. 
While things were 'thus circumſtanced at Madrid, news 
was brought of the death of Pius IV. and the elevation of 
cardinal , Alexandrino to the holy ſee; with the title of 


Pius V. Montalto was greatly tranſported at this news, the 


New 
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new pontiff having ever been his ſteady friend and patron, 


viz. the above-mentioned father Ghiſilieri, who had been 
promoted to the purple by Paul IV. predeceſſor to the de- 
ceaſed pope. a ee 15 
Montalto's joy at the promotion of his friend was not ill 
founded, nor were his expectations diſappointed; for the 
new pope, even in the firſt week of his pontificate, appointed 
him general of his order, an office that he executed with his 
accuſtomed ſeverity, In 1568 he was made biſhop of St. 
Agatha, and on the ſeventeenth of May, 1570, was ho- 
noured with a red hat and a penſion. During this reign he 
had likewiſe the chief direction of the papal councils, and 


particularly was employed to draw up the bull of excommu- 


nication againſt our queen Elizabeth. 


Being now in poſſeſſion of the purple, he began to aſpire 


to the papacy, With this view he became humble, pa- 
tient, and affable, ſo artfully concealing the natural im- 
< petuolity of his temper, that one would have ſworn this 
« gentleneſs and moderation was born with him. There 
was ſuch a change in his dreſs, hig air, his words, and all 
© his actions, that his neareſt friends and acquaintance faid, 
<6 He was not the ſame man.“ A greater alteration, or a 
more abſolute victory over his paffions, was never ſeen in 
any one; nor is there an inſtance, perhaps, in all hiſtory, 
of a perfon ſupporting a fictitious character in ſo uniform 


and conſiſtent a manner, or ſo artfully diſguiſing his foi- 


5 bles and imperfections for ſuch a number of years. To 
which may be added, that while he endeavoured to court the 


friendſhip of the ambaſſadors of every foreign power, he very 


carefully avoided attaching himſelf to the particular intereſt 
of any one, nor would he accept favours that might be pre- 


ſumed to lay him under peculiar obligations. | 
He was not Jeſs ſingular in his conduct to his relations, 


to whom he had heretofore expreſſed himſelf with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs; but as ſoon as he was inveſted with his new 
dignity, he behaved very differently, knowing that diſin- 
« tereſtedneſs in that point, was one of the keys to the pa- 
* pacy; ſo that when his brother Antony came to fee him 
dat Rome, he lodged him in an inn, and ſent him back 
again the next day, with only a preſent of ſixty crowns, 


ſtrictly charging him to return immediately to the care 


of his: family, and tell them, «© That his ſpiritual cares 
«© encreaſed upon him, and he was now dead to his rela- 
« tions and the world; but as he found old age and infirmi- 
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ce ties began to approach, he might, perhaps, in a while, 
c ſend for one of his nephews to wait on him.“ 

Upon the death of Pius V. which happened in March 
1572, heentered the conclave with the reſt of the cardinals; 
but, appearing to give himſelf no trouble about the election, 
he kept altogether in his apartment, without ever ſtirring 
from it, except to his devotions. He affected a total igno- 
rance of the intrigues of the ſeveral factions, and if he was 
aſked to engage in any party, he would reply with ſeeming 
indifference, that for his part he was of no manner of con- 


ſequence; that as he had never been in the conclave be- 


< fore, he was afraid of making ſome falſe ſtep, and ſhould 
leave the affair to be conducted wholly by people of greater 


© knowledge and experience.* If any one aſked his opinion, 


who he thought the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed as pope? he 
would anſwer, - They were all ſo worthy men, and ſo 
thoroughly well qualified to govern the church, that, 
upon his conſcience, he could not tell; but wiſhed he 


had as many voices as there were cardinals, that he might 


* vote for every one of them.“ Nevertheleſs, this behaviour 
did not prevent the more diſcerning from ſuſpecting his 
affection for the papacy, and cardinal Farneſe one day, 
when he was talking in this ſtrain, plainly ſaid to him, 
Other people may ſwallow this, Sir, but it wont go down 
© with me.“ | N 

The election being determined the thirteenth of May, 
1572, in favour of cardinal Buon Compagnon, who aſſumed 
the name of Gregory XIII. Montalto did not neglect aſſuring 
him, that he had never wiſhed for any thing ſo much in 


his life, and that he ſhould always remember his goodneſs, 


and the favours he received from him in Spain.“ How- 


ever, the new pope not only ſhewed very little regard to his 


compliment, but during his pontificate treated him with the 
utmoſt contempt, and deprived him of the penſion which 
had been granted to him by Pius V. Nor was he held in 
greater eſteem, by the: generality of the cardinals, who con- 
ſidered him as a poor, old, doating fellow, incapable of do- 
ing either good or harm, and wha, by way of ridicule, they 
were uſed frequently to ſtile, the aſs of La Marca.“ 
Montalto's own conduct contributed much towards this 
deſpicable opinion that many had conceived of him; for after 
the indifferent reception his firſt addreſs to Gregory met with, 


he. bought a ſmall! houſe near St. Maria Maggiore, where 


he lived in a very obſcure manner, with a ſlender attendance, 
| : ſas 
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ſuitable to the modeſty and humility he profeſſed. When he 
went to any conſiſtory or congregation, which was but very 
ſeldom, his behaviour was always meek and ſubmiſſive; and 


ſo far was he from reſenting the indignities offered him, that 
he appeared even thankful for them: his patience and cle- 


mency was in nothing more conſpicuous, than in his never 
complaining of, or proſecuting the murtherers of a nephew 
he had lately ſent for to Rome, and whom he tenderly loved. 
He extended his complaiſance to every body, but more par- 
ticularly to thoſe among the religious, who had formerly uſed 
him worſt; theſe he would treat with ſuch tenderneſs, that 
many of them, after having taken leave of him, were wont 
to ſay, © certainly cardinal Montalto is one of the beſt of 
« chriſtians, that can ſo eaſily forget we were once his in- 
< veterate enemies.“ : | wp 

He ſeldom interfered in, or was, preſent at, any public 
tranſactions; the chief part of his time was employed in 
works of piety and devotion, and his benevolence to the in- 
digent was ſo remarkable, that when a terrible famine pre- 
vailed at Rome, the poor ſaid openly of him, that cardinal 
« Montalto, who lived upon charity himſelf, gave with one 
© hand what he received with the other; whilſt the reſt of 
© the cardinals, who wallowed in abundance, contented 
« themſelves with ſhewing them the way to the hoſpital.” 

However, notwithſtanding this affected indifference to 
what paſſed in the world, he was never without able ſpies, 
who informed him from time to time of every the moſt mi- 


nute particular; and having eſtabliſhed an univerſal charac- 


ter of great ſanctity, as he was before eſteemed a very learn- 
ed divine, he had now an opportunity of making even re- 
ligion ſubſervient to his deſigns. To this purpoſe he attended 
two hours after morning, and as long after evening ſervice, 
to hear confeſſions; the reſort to him was very numerous, 


of all ages, ranks, and ſexes, from whom he had the addreſs 


to draw, not, only their own private ſins, but every thing 


that paſſed amongſt their acquaintance, with whatever elle 


they knew of public concerns. 

He had aſſumed great appearance of imbecility and all the 
infirmities of old age, for ſome years before the death of 
Gregory XIII. in April 1585; when it was not. without 
much ſeeming reluctance, that Montalto accompanied the 
reſt of the cardinals into the conclave, where he maintained 
the ſame uniformity of behaviour in which he had fo long 
perſiſted, © He kept himſelf cloſe ſhut up in his gee 
| an 
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and was no more thought or ſpoke of, than if he had not 


been there, He very ſeldom ftirred out, and when he 
« went to maſs, or any of the ſcrutinies, appeared ſo little 
concerned, that one would have thought he had no 
< manner of intereſt in any thing that happened within thoſe 
walls; and without promiſing any thing he flattered every 


. 


body. | 


| This. method of proceeding was judiciouſſy calculated to 
| ſerve his ambition. He was early appriſed that there would 


be great conteſts or diviſions in the conclave, and he knew 
it was no uncommon caſe, that when the chiefs of the re- 


ſpeQive parties met with a ſtrenuous oppoſition to the perſon 


they were deſirous of electing, they would all willingly con- 


cur in the choice of ſome very old and infirm cardinal, whoſe. 
life would laſt only long enough to prepare themſelves with 


more ſtrength againſt another vacancy. 

"Theſe views directed his conduct, nor was he miſtaken 
in his expectations of ſucceſs. Three cardinals who were 
the heads of potent factions, finding themſelves unable to 
ſecure the election to the particular perſons they reſpectively 
favoured, all concurred to chuſe Montalto. As it was not 
yet neceſſary for him to diſcoyer himſelf, when they came 
to acquaint him with their intention, © he fell into ſuch a 
« violent fit of coughing, that they thought he would have 
expired upon the ſpot.” When he recovered himſelf, he 
told them, that his reign would be but for a few days; 
« that beſides the continual difficulty with which he drew 
< his breath, he had not ſtrength enough to ſupport ſuch a 
te weight; and that his ſmall experience in affairs, made 
< him altogether unfit for a charge of ſo important a nature, 
c without he could depend on the aſſiſtance of others: 


Nor would he be prevailed on to accept it on any other 


terms than that, they ſhould all three promiſe not to aban- 
« don him, but take the greateſt part of the weight off his 
c ſhoulders, as he was neither able, nor could in conſcience 


« pretend to take the whole of it upon himſelf.” The car- 


dinals giving a ready aflent to his propoſal, he added, << If 
<«« you are reſolved to make me pope, it will only be placing 
« yourſelves on the throne ; we muſt ſhare the pontificate z 
« for my part, I ſhall be content with the bare title; let 


« them call me pope, and you are heartily welcome to the 


. 


< power and authority.“ 
he bait was ſwallowed, and in confidence of engrofling 


the adminiſtration, they exerted their joint intereſts ſo effec- 
| 5 | 7 
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tually, that Montalto was elected. Having thus compaſſed 
his favourite point, he immediately threw off the maſk he had 
worn for near fourteen years, with an amazing ſteadineſs and 
uniformity, As ſoon as ever he found a ſufficient number 
of votes to ſecure his election, he threw the ſtaff with which 
© he uſed. to ſupport himſelf into the middle of the chapel, 
and appeared taller by almoſt a foot, than he had done for 
« ſeveral years, hawking'and ſpitting with as much ſtrength 
as a man of thirty years old ;* being aſked according to cal. 


tom, Whether he would pleaſe to accept of the papacy,” 


he replied ſomewhat ſharply, It is trifling and impertinent 


to aſk whether I will accept, what I have already accepted; 


© —however, to ſatisfy any ſcruple that may arile, I tell 
© you, that I accept it with great pleaſure, and would ac- 
< cept another, if I could get it; for I find myſelf ſtrong 
© enough, by the divine aſſiſtance, to manage two papacies.“ 
Nor was the change in his manners lefs remarkable than in 
his perſon ; he immediately diveſted himſelf of the humility 
he had ſo long profeſſed, and laying aſide his accuſtomed ci- 
vility and complaiſance, he treated every body with reſerve 
and haughtineſs, but more particularly thoſe who had been 
moſt inſtrumental to his exaltation. Theſe were more eſpe- 
cially aſtoniſhed at the ſudden alteration ; but as diſſimula- 
tion could be of no further ſervice to him, the new pope 
very ſoon convinced them that he did not intend to divide 
his power with any of them ; for when one of the cardinals 
who had very earneſtly intereſted himſelf in Montalto's pre- 


ferment, reminded him of his former profeſſions that he 


ſhould want their aſſiſtance, his anſwer was, Very true, I 
believe I might ſay ſo, and I thought fo at that time; but 
now I perceive myſelf ſtrong enough, by God's aſſiſtance, 
to govern without any other help, If I told you a ſtory, 
you muſt e'en make the beſt of it, I ſhall give my con- 
© feſlor a power to abſolve me from that fin. You made me 


* pope for your own intereſts, and I accept that honour to 


do the church a ſervice.” 

The deluded cardinals were not leſs vexed at their diſap- 
pointment, than at their being made dupes to the diſſimu- 
lation of Montalto ; who from hence muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Sixtus V. They were ſincerely ſorry for their 
determination, and frequently expreſſed their diſcontent and 
reſentment in mutual upbraidings of each other ; which com- 
ing to the ears of our newly exalted pope, © he ſent for them, 
and ſharply ſaid, We are informed that you repent of 
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c your choice— we would have you to know, that we dv 
<« not think ourſelves in the leaſt obliged to you for the pa- 
„ pacy, but to divine providence alone, and our own pru- 
« dent conduct.“ | 

The lenity of Gregory's government had introduced a 
general licentiouſneis among all ranks of people; which, 
though ſomewhat reſtrained from appearing publickly while 
he lived, broke out into open violence the very day after his 
death. Riots, rapes, robberies, and murders, were, during 
the vacancy of the ſee, daily committed in every part of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate z the banditti, not content with plunder- 
ing all the neighbouring country and villages, entered into 
the towns and cities, where they lived in the greateſt ſecu- 
rity, in a continued ſcene of rapine and debauchery ; and 
being frequently made ſubſervient to the pleaſures or reſent- 


ment of the rich, they were aſſiſted and fupported by the go- 


vernors and magiſtrates, who ought to have ſuppreſſed them. 
The religious were not leſs abandoned than the laity; nor 
was even the city of Rome free from theſe flagrant outrages. 

The reformation of abuſes, both in church and ſtate, was 
the firſt and principal care of Sixtus: this he very early ſigni- 
fied ; for when in his paſſage from the conclave immediately 
after his election, the people cried out, Long live the pope, 
and added, according to cuſtom, plenty, holy father, plenty 
© and juſtice, he replied, pray to God for plenty, and Il give 
« you juſtice.” To this purpoſe he was ſo impatient to exer- 
Ciſe the ſovereignty, that he ordered the crown to be brought 
directly; nor was it without the utmoſt difficulty that he was 
prevailed on to defer his coronation a few days : nothing but 
an aſſurance that his authority was as full and extenſive before 
as after that ceremony, could have procured his conſent to 
the delaying it. | 

The firſt days of his pontificate were employed in recetv- 
ing the congratulations of the Roman nobility, and in giving 
audience to foreign miniſters ; and though he received them 
with ſeeming chearfulneſs and complaiſance, yet he ſoon diſ- 
miſled them, deſiring to be excuſed, for he had ſomething 
« elſe to do than to attend to compliments. 

It having been cuſtomary with many preceeding popes to 
order the priſon doors to be ſet open, for the releaſe of pri- 
ſoners, on the day of their coronation, many of the banditti 
and other delinquents were wont to ſurrender themſelves 
after the pope was choſen ; ſeveral offenders judging of Mon- 
talto's diſpoſition by his humane behaviour while he was a car- 


dinal, 
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dinal, came voluntarily to the priſons, not making the leaſt 
doubt of a pardon ; but they were fatally difappointed ; for 
when the governor of Rome and the keeper of St. Angelo's 


caſtle, waited on his holineſs to know his intention upon 


this matter, Sixtus replied, in an angry manner, You cer- 


© tainly either do not know your proper diſtance, -or are 


very impertinent. What have you to do with pardons and 
acts of grace, and releaſing of priſoners ? Don't you think 
it ſufficient, that our predeceſſor has ſuifered the judges to 


have us likewiſe ſtain our pontificate with the ſame neglect 
of juſtice ? We have too long ſeen with inexprefſible con- 
cern, the prodigious degree of wickedneſs that reigns in 


God forbid we ſhould entertain ſuch a deſign. So far 
from releaſing any priſoners, it is our expreſs command, 
that they be more cloſely confined. Let them be brought 
to a ſpeedy trial, and puniſhed as they deſerve, that 
the priſons may be emptied, and room made for 
others; and that the world may fee, that divine provi- 
- dence has called us to the chair of St. Peter to reward the 
good and to chaſtize the wicked; “ that we bear not the 


“ ſword in vain, but are the miniſter of God, and a re- 


% venger to execute wrath upon them that do evil.” It 
is our pleaſure, therefore, that four of the moſt notorious 
of them be tried to-morrow, and publickly executed at 
different places, two by the ax, and two by the halter, at 
the very time of our coronation ; which will likewiſe take 
off moſt of thoſe diſorderly people, that always occaſion 
ſo much tumult and diſturbance at that ceremony. | 

As a proof that he was in earneſt in the orders that he 
gave, he ſent word about two hours after, by a maſter of 

the ceremonies, to the governor and keeper of the caſtle, 
that it behoved them to look well to their priſoners; for 

© if any eſcaped, they themſelves ſhould be puniſhed in their 
© ſtead ; that he expected to hear of at leaſt four of them 
© being condemned the next day, and to have a particular 
© account of all the reſt as ſoon as poſſible; that they ought 
© now, by their diligence, to make amends. for the ſhame- 
< full neglect of their duty in the late reign, out of com- 
© plaiſance, as he ſuppoſed, to the childiſh and ill - timed 
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- © mercy of his predeceſffor.” 


Many of the cardinals, ambaſſadors, and nobles, having 
either relations, friends or dependents, that had fled for the 
B b 2 com · 
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the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to think of granting any pardon. 
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commiſſion of ſome crime, or had aſſociated with the ban- 


ditti, they had adviſed them to ſurrender, upon aſſurance of 
their being pardoned; but when the pope's order came to be 
promulgated, ſuch of the cardinals, &c, as intereſted them- 
ſelves in the preſervation of thoſe offenders, went iamediately. 
to his holineſs, and demanded an audience of him, in the, 
name of the whole college; when being admitted, they re- 
preſented the indecency of fo ſanguinary a pracceding, eſpe- 
clally on fo ſolemn a day, which had always been devoted to 


mirth and rejoicing, and uſed every argument to prevall on, 


him to retract his reſolution 3 but ſo far where their endea- 


vours from ſucceeding, that che pope plainly told them, he. 


s was above 'mealure ſurprijed at the inſolence of their re- 
preſentations; for that when Jeſus Chiiſt committed the 
government of his church to St. Peter, he could not any, 
where find that he had appointed the apoſtles to be his tu- 
tors and pædagogues; and. that if they thought to be fo to 

bim, who was called by divine providence to preſide over 
the faithful (as he hoped) for their good, they would find 
themſcives egregiouſly miſtaken. To which he afterwards 

added, that he was determined not only to puniſh the cri- 

« minals themſelves with the utmoſt ſeverity, but to make 

a ſtrict enquiry after all their encourage:s, and treat them 

in the ſame manner: and in a few days afterwards he ac- 
< quainted them, that it would be in vain to ſolicit him 

for any man's pardon.” 
In order to hinder all conteſts between foreign tes, 
and other perſons of ſuperior rank, concerning precedency, 
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as well as to prevent tumults and diſorders among the lower 


ſort of people, both which had been uſual at former corona- 
tions, Sixtus publiſhed ſome well judged orders to be ob- 
ſerved on that day; and to ſhew that he was reſolved to be 
obeyed, he directed the governor to provide twelve execu- 


tioners, of different nations, whom © he commanded to pa- 


© rade round the. city the day before, and the very morning 
of the coronation, and. once a week afterwards, two by 
© two, with each of them an ax in one hand and an halter 
© in the other. — A baker happening to throw a ſtone, which 
< hit one of them upon the head as they walked their rounds 
c 
o 
o 


that day, Sixtus ordered him to be ſeverely whipped on the 


ſpot, and ſent to the gallies, but the latter part of his ſen- 
tence was afterwards remitted.”— In conſequence of theſe 
regulations, tho? the ſpectators were as numerous as had been 


known, and the proceſſion the. moſt ſplendid that had ever 
been 
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been ſeen, every thing was conducted with decency and or- 


der: no diſturbance of any kind was attempted, not an 


abuſive word heard, nor a blow given. 
In conformity to the reſolution he had taken of putting 


an early ſtop to the prevailing profligacy of the people, his 


firſt attention was directed to the puniſhment of offenders; 
in which he conducted himſelf with an unexampled ſeverity, 
without the leaſt reſpect to perſons. The following inſtance 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of our pontiff 's diſpoſition with re- 
ſpect to this particular. 

As the pope was going one day to his Jevotions, there 


that always attended upon his holineſs, when he ſtirs out, 
to make way with their halberts. There was unluckily 
among the crowd, a Spaniſh gentleman, lately arrived at 
Rome, with his 3 who was a learned and eminent 
divine. This unfortunate perſon being one of the fore- 
moſt, was puſhed back a little roughly by one of the 
guard, with the ſtaff of his halbert, which he thought ſo 
great an affront, that he vowed revenge. The poor: Swiſs, 
going one day ſoon after to maſs at St. Peter's, had quite 
; forgot the affair, when the Spaniard, who juſt came in, 
perceiving him upon his knees before the altar, thought it 
a proper opportunity to gratify his reſentment ; and taking 
up a pilgrim's ſtaff that reared againſt one of the pillars, 
gave him ſo violent a ſtroke on the head, that he imme- 
diately dropped down dead, without. ſpeaking a word. 
The murderer endeavoured to make his eſcape, by flying 
to the Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe, who had a friendſhip 
for him, upon his uncle's account; but was ſtopped by 
two other Swiſs, that were witneſſes of the fact. 

When Sixtus heard of it, he was extremely enraged, 
and ſaid, We thought our character had been too well 


© known for any one to preſume to commit ſo Aagrant an 


action; but if it is not, we will ſoon make it.“ And im- 


© mediately ſent for the governor of the city, who having 


© been informed of the tranſaction, was already come on 


foot to inquire into it, to ſhew his zeal and diligence in 


© the execution of his office. As ſoon as he appeared, the 


© pope accoſted him in this manner: Well, Sir, what do 


ce you think of a murder committed in the bavle of God, 


and almoſt before our face? It is your buſineſs to ſee 
St that ſtrict juſtice be done directly, and.a proper puniſh- 
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& ment inflicted upon the offender, for ſo daring an inſult 
* on our authority.” —*< The governor anſwered, He had 
* given orders, as he came into the palace, to have infor- 
«© mations taken, and a proceſs to be commenced againſt him 


4 ſpeedily.”— A proceſs, ſaid Sixtus, what occaſion is 


e there for a proceſs in ſuch a caſe as. this?“ „The go- 
'< Vernor happening to ſay, that he thought it had been 
"<< neceſſary to obſerve the uſual forms of the law, as the 
& criminal was nephew to a perſon of conſideration, and 
“ under the protection of his. catholic majeſty's ambaſſador,” 
© the'pope anſwered in a very furious manner, „Do not 


“ talk to us of forms and ceremonies ; it is our pleaſure that 


c he ſhall be hanged before we fit down to dinner, and we 
“ "intend to dine early to-day, being ſomewhat hungry.” 
As ſoon as the governor knew his holineſs's pleaſure, he 


immediately gave directions to haſten the execution; and 
das he went out, the pope ordered him to have the gallows 
" © erected where he himſelf could fee him hanged out of his 


© window, from which he never ſtirred till he ſaw him quite 


dead; and then turning round to thoſe in the room with 
bim, ſaid, Let them ſerve up dinner, we ſhall eat hearti- 


& ly now, for this piece of juſtice has ſerved for a whet to 
4% our appetite.“ | | ad, 
© Whilſt dinner was coming up, he entertained the com- 


s pany with a diſcourſe concerning the neceſſity of doing 
-< prompt juſtice in ſuch caſes, and ſeemed much ' pleaſed 


at his morning's work; repeating with great ſatisfaction, 
< -that paſſage in the pſalms, I ſhall ſoon deftroy all the 
« ungodiy that are in the land, that I may root out all the 
<< wicked doers from the city of the lord.“ After dinner 
« was over, he ſaid grace himſelf, and riſing from the table, 
© added * thanks be to God, we have eat very heartily 


„ to-day.” 


In the place of ſuch judges as were inclined to lenity, he 
ſubſtituted others of a more auſtere diſpoſition, and appointed 
commiſſaries to examine not only their conduct, but alſo 
that of other governors and judges for many years paſt ; 
promiſing rewards to thoſe who could convict them of cor- 
ruption, or of having denied juſtice to any one at the inſtance 
or requeſt of men in power. — An advocate of Orvieto, 


© who was privy to a piece of injuſtice which the governcr 
| © of that town had been guilty of, for the fake of a ſum of 


© money, and would not inform againſt him, becauſe he 
© was his particular friend, and had been out of office 
| 5X five 
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c five years, was not only excommunicated, but ſent to 
« priſon, and put in irons, where he lay for a long time, 
and was not releaſed till he had paid a conſiderable fine. 
All the nobility and perſons of the higheſt quality were 
« ſtrictly forbid, on pain of diſpleaſure, to aſk the judges 
any thing in behalf of their neareſt friends or dependants ;* 
at the ſame time the judges were to be fined in caſe they 
liſtened to any ſollicitation.— He further commanded every 
body, on pain of death, not to terrify witneſſes by threats, 
or tempt them by hopes or promiſes. — He ordered the ſyn- 
« dics and mayors of every town and ſigniory, as well thoſe 
< that were actually in office, as thoſe who had been for the 
< laſt ten years, to ſend him a liſt of all the vagrants, com - 
mon debauchees, looſe and diſorderly people in their 


diſtricts, threatening them with the ſtrapado and impri- 


« ſonment, if they omitted or concealed any one. In con- 


_ © ſequence of which ordinance, the ſyndic of Albano, leav- 


ing his nephew, who was an incorrigible libertine, out of 
< the liſt, underwent the ſtrapado in the public market place, 
« tho” the Spaniſh ambaſſador interceded ſtrongly for him.“ 

He particularly directed the legates and governors of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to be expeditious in carrying on all cri- 


minal proceſſes, declaring, he had rather have the gibbets 


< and gallies full, than the priſons. He alſo intended to 
have ſhortencd all other proceedings in law. | 
It had been uſual, and was pleaſing to the people, as often 
as his holineſs paſſed by, to cry out long live the pope ; but 
Sixtus having a mind to go often unexpectedly to the tribu- 
nals of juſtice, convents, and other public places, forbad 
this cuſtom in regard to himſelf, and puniſhed two perſons, 
who were ignorant of this edict, with impriſonment, - for 
crying out, Long live pope Sixtus. ö 

Adultery he puniſhed with death, nor was he leſs ſevere 
to thoſe who voluntarily permitted a proſtitution of their 
wives, a cuſtom at that time very common in Rome. 
The female ſex, eſpecially the younger part, attracted, 
in a very particular manner, the attention of Sixtus: not 
only the debauching any of them whether by force or ar- 
tifice, but even the attempting it, or offering the leaſt offence 
againſt modeſty, was very ſeverely puniſhed. | 

It has already been obſerved in what manner Sixtus render- 
ed the communications he received in confeſſions uſeful to 
his exaltation: no ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the pontifi- 
cate, than ſeveral of his former penitents became early ex- 
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amples of his Juſtice, for crimes they had themſelves ack now 
ledged under that preſumed ſeal of ſecrecy ; and not conten 
with the diſcoveries he had himſelf made by this means, he 
obliged the oldeſt confeſſors, and ſuch as were moſt followed, 
to acquaint him with any thing extraordinary that had or ſhould | 
be imparted to them; whereby many poor wreiches were 
brought to puniſhment, for offences, the memory of which 
they imagined totally obliterated. 
For the more effectual prevention, as well of private 
| aſſaſſinations, as public quarrels, he forbad all perſons on 
pain of death, to draw a ſword, or to carry arms ſpecified in 
the edict; nor would he be prevailed on to ſpare any who 
tranſgreſſed this order: even to threaten another with an in- 
tended injury, was ſufficient to entitle the menacer to a whip- 
ping and the gallies ; eſpecially if the nature of their profeſſion 
furniſhed the means of carrying their threats into execution.— 
The puniſhment of a' barber, who in a quarrel had lifted up 
his fiſt at another man in a threatening manner, and ſaid, 
6:3 ever you come under my hands, I'll do your buſineſs for 
© you,” was ſomewhat ſingular. All the barbers in Rome 
were obliged to appear (on a penalty of being fined one hun- 
dred crowns, and baniſhed the city) on a certain day, and 
at a particular place for that purpoſe appointed; when being 
placed in two rows, the offender was whipped three times 
through them, and was alſo ordered to the gallies for three 
years ;- but the latter part of the nen was afterwards re- 
mitted. 
The banditti, who were very numerous when Sixtus was 
advanced to the papacy, were rendered ſtill more ſo by the 
junction of many, looſe and diſorderly people, who, con- 
ſcious of their demerits, and terrified at the ſeverities they 
daily ſaw practiſed, had fled from juſtice. Their inſolence 
increaſed with their numbers, inſomuch, that no one could 
live in the eccleſiaſtical fate with ſafery to his perſon or 
fortune, nor could {rangers travel without imminent dan- 
ger of being robbed'or murdered, The public ſecurity more 
eſpecially required the extirpation of theſe plunderers, which 
by the prudence, vigilance, =_ reſolution of our pope, was 
io eftectually performed, that, © in leſs than ſix months they 
£ were all either taken, or diſappeared, and ſuch a terror 
*© ftruck into the people, that every one being afraid any 
+ little particular quarrel might make him paſs for a diſturber 

© of the peace, made haſte to agree with his adverfary; dif- 

-* ferences that had patled for many * were compoſed in 
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© a moment; and people that had long been the bittereſt 
< 'encmies, now lived in friendſhip and amity “7 

He obliged the nobility of Rome, and the country round 
it, to an exact payment of their debts. A gentleman (who 
had for a conſiderable time ſtood indebted to a draper in a 
large ſum of money, and, inſtead of diſcharging it, upon 
application to him for that purpoſe, was wont to ſay to his 


creditor, © that gentlemen never paid their debts, but when 
they pleaſed,”) was ſent for by his holineſs, together with 
the draper; when Sixtus not only compelled him to pay the 


money down immediately, but ſent him to priſon, and or- 
dered a proceſs againſt him, for having neglected doing it 
before. © He at the ſame time commanded all the mer- 
< chants and tradeſmen to bring him in a liſt of their debts, 
< with the names of the people that owed them, which he 
© paid off, and took upon himſelf; This gave ſuch an alarm, 
© that many who were indebted to the merchants, went to 
© pay them that very night, begging of them, for God's 


© ſake, to croſs their names out of their books, and give 


© them ſuch receipts as might ſhew as if they had been paid 
© long ago, leſt the pope ſhould come to know it.? 

Among other meaſures of our pontiff, we muſt not omit 
his *© abolition of quarters and other immunities, in the 
< houſes of ambaſladors, cardinals, nobles or prelates.*” To 


this purpoſe, he ſent for all the ambaſſadors then at Rome, 


and ordered them to acquaint their reſpective maſters, ** that 
c he was determined nobody ſhould reign in Rome but him- 
& ſelf; that their ſhould be no privilege or immunity of 
cc any kind there, but what belonged to the pope, nor any 


« ſanctuary or aſſylum, but the churches, and that only, 


& atſuch times, and upon ſuch occaſions as he ſhould think 
<« proper; that his intention was to have juſtice ſtrictly ob- 


* ſerved, and rigorouſly executed, in all places, as well in 


< the palaces of princes, cardinals and ambaſſadors, as the 
% houſes of private perſons :** and very ſoon afterwards he 


publiſhed a bull to the ſame effect, ſignifying that all ſuch 


offenders * ſhould be deemed uſurpers of the ſovereign au- 
<< thority, —guilty of læſæ maje/tatis, ipſo facto excommu- 
& nicated, and not to be abſolved by any, but the pope 


c himſelf, except in the article of death.” — The ſame at- 


tempt had been made by his predeceſſors, and was imitated 
by ſome of his ſucceſſors, but ineffectually ; they wanted 


Thus 
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Thus far we. have beheld his holineſs acting in his civil 
capacity; and if we take a view of his conduct as a politician : 
in his tranſactions with foreign powers, we find him main- 
taining the ſame degree of firmneſs as in his treatment of 
his own ſubjefts. © Before he had been pope two months, 
< hequarrelled with Philip II. of Spain, Henry III. of France, 
and Henry king of Navarre.* His intreagues in ſome mea- 
ſure may be faid to have influenced, in his day, all the coun- 
cils of Europe. | | 

Sixtus had cauſed the vulgate Latin edition of the bible 
© to be publiſhed, which occaſioned a good deal of clamour ; 
© but nothing like what their was upon his printing an 
Italian verſion of it. This ſet all the roman catholic part 
< of Chriſtendom in an uproar. Count Olivares, and ſome 
© of the cardinals, ventured to expoſtulate with him pretty 
© freely upon it, and ſaid, It was a ſcandalous as well as a 
<< dangerous thing, and bordered very nearly upon hereſy.” 


But he treated them with contempt, and only ſaid «+ We 


< do it for the benefit of you that does not underſtand 
c Latin.” | 

Though 'our pope's behaviour, in ſome particulars, may 
net command an univerſal applauſe, yet it is certain, the 
holy fee was under very great obligations to him: his impar- 
tial, though rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice, had a very 
happy effe&t ; he ftrenuouſly defended the rights of the 


_ © poor, the widow, and the orphan; he refuſed audience to no- 


£ body, ordering his maſters of the ceremonies to introduce 
the pooreſt to him firſt: but was more particularly ready to 


hear any accuſation againſt the magiſtrates 3 the ſame con- 


< duct he obſerved between the clergy and their ſuperiors, 
< always applying quick and effectual, tho' moſtly ſevere re- 
< medies.—In ſhort, he had wrought ſuch a reformation, 
<, that the governor told him one day, the place of a judge 


< was now become a perfect ſine cure. 


At his acceſſion to the papacy, he found the. apoſtolic 
chamber, or treaſury, not only exhauſted, but in debt; 
he left it not only clear but enriched it with five million of 


gold ; he alſo augmented the revenue to double its former 


To him the city of Rome was obliged for ſeveral of its 
greateſt embelliſhments, particularly the Vatican library; and 


to him its citizens were indebted for the introduction of trade 
into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 


Tho 


ö 


I T--U 

Tho' he was naturally an enemy to profuſion, he was 
never ſparing in expence, to relieve ſuch as were really ne- 
ceſſitous, eſpecially thoſe whoſe modeſty would not let them 
make their wants known; and among many other noble 
charities, his appropriation of three thouſand crowns a year 
for the redemption of chriſtian flaves out of the hands of 
the infidels, will hardly be reckoned the leaſt meritorious. 


In reſpect to his private character, it appears, from ſeve- 


ral inſtances, that he was, as well in his habit as diet, gene- 
rally temperate and frugal ; that he remembered, and grate- 
fully rewarded, every ſervice that was conferred upon him, 


when he was in an inferior ſtation ; nor did his elevation make 


him unmindful of his former poverty : his ſiſter once intimat- 
ing, that it was unbecoming his dignity to wear patched lin- 
nen, he ſaid to her, © tho? we are exalted through the divine 
< providence, to this high ſtation, we ought not to forget, 
that ſhreds and patches are the only coat of arms our family 
has any title to. ih, FORE | es, 

The behaviour of Sixtus to his relations, previous to his 
exaltation, has been already taken notice of; ſoon after his 
acceſſion to the pontificate, he ſent for his family to Rome, 


with expreſs orders, that they ſhould appear in a decent and 


modeſt manner. Accordingly his ſiſter Camilla, accompa- 
nied by her daughter and two grandſons, and a niece, came 
thither. Our pope's reception of them was as ſingular as 
any other part of his conduct; for ſome of the cardinals, to 
ingratiate themſelves with his holineſs, went out to meet her, 
dreſſed her in a very ſuperb manner, and introduced her with 
great ceremony to the Vatican. When Sixtus © ſaw her, 
he pretended not to know her, and aſked two or three 
© times who ſhe was: upon which one of the cardinals, 
* who handed her in, „“ faid it is your ſiſter, holy father.“ 
« My ſiſter!“ (replied Sixtus with a frown) I have but 


one ſiſter, and ſhe is a poor woman at Le Grotte: if you 


ce have introduced her in this diſguiſe, I declare I do not 


„know her; and yet I think I ſhould know her again, if I 


<< was to ſee her in ſuch cloaths as ſhe uſed to wear. After 
which he retired immediately, and left the cardinals in great 
confuſion: one of whom ſaid to another, He was ſure 
© ſomething was amiſs, and that it was well if they were not 
© in a wrong box.” | | | 
Their conductors now thought it expedient to ſend the 


pope's relations to a common inn, where they were diſrobed 


of their finery. When this was done, Sixtus ſent two of 
” his 
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his ordinary coaches for them, and. being introduced a ſecond 
time, the pope embraced them tenderly, and ſaid to Camilla, 
% Now we fee it is our ſiſter indeed: nobody ſhall make a 
princeſs of you but ourſelves.” 

The terms Sixtus ſtipulated with his ſiſter, as the condi- 


tions of her advancement, were, not to aſk any favour in 
matters of government, or make the leaſt interceſſion for 


© criminals, or otherwiſe interfere in the adminiftration of 


< juſtice,” aſſuring her that every ſuit of that kind would 
meet with a refuſal not leſs mortifying to her than painful 


to himſelf. _ 
T bis being ſettled, he made, indeed, a princely. provi- 
fion, not only for his ſiſter, who took care punctually to 


obey. his, orders, hut alſo for all the family. His eldeſt ne- 


phew we. have already ſeen inveſted with the purple, upon 


whom he alſo ſettled © one hundred thouſand crowns a year, 


in eſtate and eccleſiaſtical benefices, beſides two hundred 
© and fifty thouſand crowns in houſes, rich furniture, plate 
< and jewels, For his other nephew he purchaſed a princi- 


| pality, and gave him an eſtate of « ſixty thouſand crowns a 


< year, with two ſuperb palaces, one in the country, and 
< the other at Rome: and it was computed, that at the death 
of his uncle, he was worth, in ready money and jewels, 
© three hundred thouſand crowns. To his two nieces he 
gave very large fortunes, and married them into two of the 
nobleſt, as, well as moſt opulent families in Italy. 

Our pope's ſeverity could not exempt him from ſeveral 
poignant ſatires, tho we have only one inſtance, wherein 
he thought them worth his reſentment, and that related to 
his ſiſter. Paſquin was dreſſed one morning in a very naſty 
< ſhirt, and being aſked by Marforio, Why he wore ſuch 


« dirty linnen ? anſwered, He could get no other, for the 


« pope had made his waſktrwoman a princes : RIS 
Camilla, who had formerly been a laundreſs.“ 

His holineſs. ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for the au- 
thor, and promiſed to give him one thouſand piſtoles, and 


his life, provided he would diſcover himſelf ; but threatned 


to hang him, if he was found out by any body elſe; and 
offered the thouſand piſtoles to the informer. 

The author, though he had truſted no other perſon 25 
© the ſecret, was ſo tempted with the promiſe of a thouſand 


_ + piſtoles, that he was ſimple enough to make a full con- 


feſſion of it to the pope, demanding the money, and to 


have his life ſpared. Sixtus was fo aftoniſhed at his 
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<« folly and impudence, that he could not ſpeak for ſome 
© time, and at laft ſaid, „It is true, we did make ſuch a 
cc promile, and we ſhall not be worſe than our word; we 
& give you your life, and you ſhall have the money imme- 
e diately; ordering the money to be inſtantly paid 


« down,” 

When he had received the money, Sixtus aſked him if 
© he was ſatisfied? and he anſwering that he was, Sixtus 
© ſaid, We promiſed you your life, and one thouſand piſ- 
& toles; you have received both, and ſay you are ſatisfied : 
« but we reſerved to ourſelves the power of cutting off your 
< hands, and boring your tongue through, to prevent your 
being ſo witty for the future :” which was directly exe- 
© cuted, Sixtus declaring, that he did not deſerve the puniſh- 
© ment fo much for the paſquinade, as for being ſo audacious 
© to avow it.“ 

This great man, who was an encourager of arts as well as 
arms, died, not without a ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned 
by the Spaniards, on Monday the 27th of Auguſt, 1590, 
having enjoyed the papacy little more than five years. 
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SLOANE (Sir Haxs) baronet, Wende of the Britiſh Biog. Bir. 


Muſzum, and an eminent phyſician and naturalift, was born 
at Killileagh in the North of Ireland, in the year 1660, of 
Scotiſh extraction. The very firſt bent of his genius diſcovered 

itſelf towards the knowledge of nature, and this was encou- 
raged by a proper education. He choſe phyſic for his pro- 
feſſion; and in order to attain a perfect knowledge of the 
ſeveral branches of it, he repaired to London. Here he at- 
tended all the public lectures of anatomy and phylic ; learned 
chymiſtry from the eminent Stafforth, and ſtudied botany 
at Chelſea garden. His turn to natural hiſtory introduced 
him to the acquaintance of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Raye; which 
he carefully cultivated by communicating to them 8 cu- 
rious or uſeful obſervation which he made. 

Having ſpent four years in London in the ſevereſt 
cation to his ſtudies, he went to Paris for further improve- 
ment. Here he attended the hoſpitals, heard the lectures of 

Mr. Tournefort, the celebrated botaniſt; of Du Verney, 
the famous anatomiſt, and other eminent maſters. Having 
obtained letters of recommendation from Mr. Tournefort, 
he went to Montpelier, and was introduced by Mr. Chirac, 
then chancellor and profeſſor of that univerſity, to all the 


NEE men of the province, but particularly to Mr. Mag- 
nol, 
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nol,, who introduced him to an accquaintance with the ſpon- 
taneous productions of nature in that happy climate, and 
taught him to claſs them in their proper order. He ſpent a 
whole year in collecting plants in this place, and travelled 
through Languedoc with the ſame view. At the latter end 
of the year 1684, he returned to London with an intent to 

ſettle and follow his profeſſion. 7 

He immediately tranſmitted to Mr. Raye, a great variety 
of plants and feeds, which he hath deſcribed with proper ac- 
knowledgments in his Hiſtoria Plantarum. About this 
time he became acquainted with Dr. Sydenham, who took 
him into his houſe, and recommended him in the warmeſt 
manner to practice. In a ſhort time he was choſen a feHow - 
of the royal ſociety, and of the college of phyſicians. But 
a proſpect of making new diſcoveries in natural productions, 

induced him to take a voyage to Jamaica, in quality of phy- 
fician to Chriſtopher, duke of Albemarle, then governor 

of that Iſland. His whole ftay at Jamaica was ſcarce fifteen 
months, yet he brought together ſuch a variety of plants as 
greatly ſurpriſed Mr. Raye, not thinking there had been fo 
many to be found in both the Indies. He now applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, and became ſo eminent that 
he was choſen phyſician to Chriſt's hoſpital on the firſt va- 
cancy. What is ſingular, he applied the money which he 
received from his appointment, to the relief of thoſe who 
were the greateſt objects of compaſſion in the hoſpital, being 
not willing to enrich himſelf by the gains he made of giving 
health to the poor. . 

He was choſen ſecretary to the royal ſociety in the year 
1693, and immediately revived the publication of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, which had been omitted for ſome time: 
he continued to be editor of them till the year 1712, and the 
volumes which were publiſhed in this period, containing ma- 
ny pieces written by himſelf, are monuments of his induſtry 
and ingenuity. | 5 

As he had from his earlieſt days a ſtrong appetite for na- 
tural knowledge, he had made a great collection of rarieties, 
and enriched his cabinet with every thing that was curious 
in art or nature. But this received a great augmentation 
by a bequeſt of William Courten, Eſq; a gentleman who had 
employed all his time, and the greateſt part of his fortune, 
in collecting curioſities. The ſenſe which the public enter- 

-tained of his merit, is evidently ſhewn by the following 
- honours conferred upon him. He was created a baronet by 


king 
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king George the Firſt, choſen a foreign member of the royal 
academy at Paris, preſident of the college of phyſicians, and 


preſident of the royal ſociety on the death of Sir Iſaac News» 


ton. Having faithfully diſcharged the reſpective duties of 
the places he enjoyed, and anſwered the high opinion which 
the public had conceived of him, at the age of fourſcore, in 
the year 1740, he retired to Chelſea to enjoy, in a peaceful 
tranquillity the remains of a well-fpent life. Here he con- 
tinued to receive the viſits of people of diſtinction, and of 
all learned foreigners ; and admittance was never refuſed to 
the poor, who came to conſult him concerning their health. 
At the age of ſixteen he had been ſeized with a ſpitting of 
blood,. which confined him to his chamber for three years, 
and he was always more or leſs ſubject to it; yet by his ſo- 


| briety, temperance and moderation, and an occaſional uſe 


of the bark, he protracted life far beyond the common 
meaſure of humanity, without even feeling the infirmitie 
af old age. | | 

After a ſhort illneſs of three days, he died January 11, 
1752, in his ninety-firſt year. In his perſon he was tall and 
well proportioned ; in his manners, eaſy and engaging, aud 
in his converſation ſprightly and agreeable, He was every 
way a liberal benefactor to the poor. He was a governor 
of almoſt every hoſpital about London; to each he gave an 
hundred pounds in his life-time, and at his death a ſum 
more conſiderable. Whatever propoſal had for its object 


the public good, commanded his moſt zealous endeavours to 
promote it. He laid the plan of a diſpenſatory, where the 


poor might be furniſhed with proper medicines at prime 


coft ; which, with the afliſtance of the college of phyſicians, 


was afterwards carried into execution. He gave the com- 
pany of the apothecaries the entire freehold of their botani- 


cal garden at Chelſea; in the center of which, a marble 


ſtatue of him is erected admirably well executed by Mr. 
Ryſbrack, and the likeneſs ſtriking. He did all he could 


to forward the eſtabliſhment of the colony in Georgia in 1732, 
of the foundling hoſpital in 1739, and formed the plan for 
the bringing up the children. | 


He was the firſt in England who introduced into gene- 


ral practice, ' the uſe of the bark, not only in feyers, but 
in a variety of other diſtempers, particularly in nervous 
_ diſorders, in mortifications, and in violent hemorrhages. His 
_ efficacious receipt for diſtempers in the eyes, and his remedy 


for the bite of ga mad dog, are well known, and warranted 


by 
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by experienced ſucceſs, His cabinet of curioſities, which 


he had taken ſo much pains to collect, he bequeathed to 
the public, on condition that the ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be paid to his family, which ſum, though 
large, was not near half the original coſt, and ſcarce more 
than the intrinſic value of the gold and filver medals, the 
ores and precious ſtones that were found in it. Beſides theſe, 
there was his library, conſiſting of more than fifty thouſand 
volumes ; three hundred and forty-ſeven of which, were 
illuſtrated with cuts finely engraven and coloured from na- 
ture; three thouſand five hundred and fixty-fix manuſcripts, 
and an infinite number of rare and curious books. 


He publiſhed, The Natural Hiſtory of Famaica, is, 2 vol. 


folio, the firſt in the year 1707, the ſecond in 1725. 


This elaborate work, ſays Dr. Freind in his Hiftory of 


Phyſic, p. 389, 5th Edition, 1758, greatly tends to the 


honour of our country, and the enriching of the Materia 


Atedica. ET F 


SOLON, one of .the ſeven ſages of Greece, was born 
at Athens about the thirty-fifth Olympiad, He diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf very early by the greatneſs of his courage, and 
the brightneſs of 'his parts, which advantages raiſed him to 
the government of his country. Dracon, who had been le- 


giſlator before him, had made ſome laws extremely ſevere, - 


theſe he repealed, and enacted others more mild in their 
room. He reſtrained luxury, aboliſhed a great many ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies, and permitted thoſe Athenians, who 
had no children, to leave their fortunes to whom they pleaſ- 


ed, He made no laws againſt parricides,. becauſe he could 


not think human nature capable of the crime. h 
Salamis, from whence he was originally ſprung, was a 
very convenient place for the Athenians, but they were 
forbid, on pain of death, to ſpeak of recovering it from the 
Megarians, who were now maſters of it, on account of the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in attempting to reduce it. Solon, 
on this account feigned himſelf mad, and having repeated 
ſome verſes to the Athenians, he perſuaded them to take 
up arms to recover this iſland, in which they ſucceeded 
beyond expectation. Some time after this, Piſiſtratus be- 
came tyrant of Athens: Solon oppoſed him as much as he 
could, but when he found it was to no purpoſe, he retired 
abroad. It is ſaid that he travelled into Egypt and Lydia, 
where he met with Crœſus. Crœſus ſhewing —_— to 
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Solon in all his ſplendor and magnificence, aſked him if he 
ever ſaw any thing finer? yes, ſays he, cocks, pheaſants and 
peacocks ; for their finery is their own, but yours is bor- 
rowed. He would not ſuffer any man to be pronounced hap- 
Py before his death, conſidering the viciſſitudes of human 
life. He ſaid, that 18 were like cobwebs, which catched 
only flies; for they puniſhed only little people, the great 
could eaſily break through them- | 

He died at the age of fourſcore. It is ſaid, that he wrote 
a treatiſe of laws, of eloquence, of elegies, of Iambic veiſe; 
and that he either inſtituted or improved the famous Areopa- 
gus at Athens. 


8 


STANHOPE (Dr. GeoRGe) was how at a _ Cal- Preface to 
led Hartſhorn in Derbyſhire. His father was the reverendPr- Stan- 
Mr. Thomas Stanhope, rector of that place, and vicar 2 vo ja 
St Margaret's church in Leiceſter, and chaplain to the earls biop An- 
of Cheſterfield and Clare. His mother's name was Alleſtry, a | 
of a good family in the ſame county. He was put to ſchool, tone, ig 
firlt at Uppingham in Rutland, then at Leiceſter ; afterwaidsthe rend. 
removed to Eton, and thence choſen to King's College . 3 
Cambridge, of which he was ſcholar and fellow. Upon _ 
removal from thence he was preferred to the rectory of Tew- 
ing in Hertfordſhire, which, after ſome time he quitted. 
He was eight and thirty years vicar of Lewiſham, and fix 
and twenty at Deptford, both in the county of Kent. 

In the year 1703, be was made dean of Canterbury; and 
was thrice choſen prolocutor of the lower houſe of conyo - 
cation, His uncommon diligence and induſtry, aſſiſted by 
his excellent parts, enriched him with a large ſtock of polite, 
ſolid, and moſt uſeful learning. His diſcourſes from the pul- 
pit were equally pleaſing and profitable, a beautiful inter- 
mixture of the cleareſt reaſoning with the pureſt diction, 
attended with all the graces of a juſt elocution. The good 
chriſtian, the ſolid divine, and the fine gentleman, in him 
were happily united. His converſation was polite and delicate, 
grave without preciſeneſs, facetious without levity. His 
piety was real and rational, his charity great and univerſal, 
fruitful in acts of mercy, and in all good works. 

He died March the eighteenth, 1728, aged ſixty-eight 

years, and was buried in the chancel of the church at Lewiſ- 
ham. We cannot but lament, that we are not furniſhed 
with ſufficient materials to do juſtice to the memory of this 
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worthy man. His writings, which are an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure of piety and devotion, are 1 15 

Paraphraſe and Comment upon the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 
4 vols. 8vo. | | T | 

Sermons at Boyle's Lectures, 4to. 

Twelve Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, 8v0. 1727. 

Fifteen Sermons, 1700. 

St. Auguſtine's Meditations, 8vo. 

Thomas a Kempis, 8v0. | 

Epictetus, 8vo. 

Par ſens's Chriſtian Directory, 8vo. 


A, 


_ STUKELEY (WILLIAM) was deſcended from an an- 
cient family in Lincolnſhire, and was born at Holbech in 
that county, November the ſeventh, 1687. After having 
had the firſt part of his education in the free-ſchool of that 
place, he was admitted into Bennet College in Cambridge, 
in 1703, and choſen a ſcholar of it the year following, 
Whilſt an under graduate, he often indulged a ſtrong 
propenſity to drawing and deſigning ; but he made phyſic 
his principal ſtudy, and with that view took frequent per- 
ambulations through the neighbouring country along with 
the famous doctor Hales, then fellow of the college, in ſearch 


of plants; and he made great additions to Mr. Ray's Catal, 


Plantarum circa Cantab. which, with a map of the county, 
he was folicited to print. He ſtudied anatomy under M. 
Rolfe the ſurgeon, and went to lectures in chymiſtry with 
Seigneur Vigani; and taking the degree of M. B. in 1709, 


he made himſelf acquainted with the practical part of medi- 


eine under the great doctor Mead of St. Thomas's hoſpital. 
He firſt began to practice at Boſton in his native country, 
where he ſtrongly recommended the Chalybeate waters of 
Stainfield near Folkingham. In 1717 he removed to Lon- 
don, where, on the recommendation of his friend Dr. Mead, 
he was ſoon after elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
was one of the firſt who revived rhat of the Antiquaries, in 
1718, as well as their ſecretary for many years, during his 


reſidence in town. He took his degree of M. D. at Cambridge, 


in 1719, and was admitted a fellow of the college of phyſicians 
in the year following, about which time he publiſhed Arthur's 
Oon in Scotland, and The Roman Vallum, with copper plates 
in 4to. In the year 1722, he was appointed to read the Gu“ 
Honian lecture, in which he gave a deſcription and hiſtory of 


the ſpleen : and printed it in folio, together with ſome ana- 
| tomica 
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tomical obſervations on the diſſection of an elephant, and 
many plates coloured in imitation of nature. 

Conceiving there were ſome remains of the Eleuſinian 
myſteries in free - maſonry, he gratified his curioſity, and was 
conſtituted maſter of a lodge, to which he preſented an ac- 
count of a Roman amphitheatre at Dorcheſter, 4to. 

He was greatly afflicted with the gout, which uſed generally 
to confine him the winter months, on account of which, for 
the recovery of his health, he uſed to take ſeveral journics in 
the ſpring, in which he indulged his innate love of antiqui- 
ties, by tracing out the footſteps of Cæſar's expedition in 
this iſland, his camps, ſtations, &c. The fruit of his tra- 
vels was his Itinerarium Curioſum; or, an Account of the An- 
tiguities and Curioſities in Travels through Great Britain, 
Centuria I. adorned with elegant plates, and publiſhed in 
folio, London, 1724. 

In 1729 he went into holy orders by the encouragement 
of archbiſhop Wake, and ſoan after was preſented by lord 
chancellor King to the living of All Saints, in Stamford. 
At the time of his entering on his parochial cure, doctor 
Rogers of that place had juſt invented his Oleum Arthriticum, 
which Dr. Stukeley ſecing others uſe with admirable ſucceſs, 
he was induced to do the like, and with equal advantage : 
for it not only ſaved his joints, but with the addition of a 
proper regimen, and leaving off the uſe of fermented liquors, 
he recovered his health and limbs to a ſurpriſing degree, 
and ever after enjoyed a firm and active ſtate of body, be- 
yond any example in the like circumſtances, to a good old 
age. This occaſioned him to publiſh an account of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the external application of theſe oils in innumerable 


_ Inſtances, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 1733 z and the 


year after he publiſhed alſo, A Treatiſe on the Cauſe and Cure 
of the Gout, from a new Rationale ; which, with an abſtract 


thereof, has paſſed through ſeveral editions. 


* 


In the year 1736 he printed an explanation, with an en- 
raving of a curious ſilver plate of Roman workmanſhip in 
baſſo relievo, and found under ground at Riſley Park in 
Derbyſhire ; wherein the traces of its journey thither, from 
the church of Bourges, to which it had been given by Exſu- 


perius, called St. Swithen, biſhop of Thoulouſe, about the 


year 205. He publiſhed alſo the ſame year, his Paleographia 
Sacra, N. I. or Diſcourſes on the Monuments of Antiquity, that 
relate to Sacred Hiſtory, in 4to. In this work he undertakes to 
ſhew, how heathen mythology is derived from ſacred hiſtory ; 
and that the Bacchus in the _ is no other than the _ 
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vah in the ſcripture, the conductor of the Iſraelites through 
the wilderneſs | : : 

In the year 1741 he became one of the founders of the 


account,&c. Egyptian ſociety, which brought him acquainted with the 


benevolent duke of Montague, one of the members, who 
prevailed on him to leave Stamford, and then gave him the 
living of St. George the Martyr, in Queen Square, in 1747. 
From thence he frequently went to a pretty retirement he had 
at Kentiſh-Town. Returning from thence on Wedneſday, 
the 27th of February, 1765, to his houſe in Queen-Square, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, he lay down on his couch, 
where his houſe keeper came and read to him; but fome 
occaſion calling her away, on her return, he, with a chear- 
ful look, faid, Sally, an accident has happened ſince you 
© have been abſent; Pray what is that, Sir?“ No leſs than 
© a ſtroke of the pally > ſhe replied, © I hope not ſo, Sir ;”” 
and began to weep.— * Nay do not trouble yourſelf, ſaid he, 
< but get ſome help to carry me up ſtairs, for I never ſhall 
come down again but on men's ſhoulders.” Soon after 
his faculties failed him, but he continued quiet and com- 
poſed, as in a fleep, until Sunday following, the third of 
March, 1765, and then departed, in his ſeventy-eighth 
year, which he attained by his remarkable temperance and 
regularity, © 5 33 5 
By his particular directions he was conveyed in a private 
manner to Eaſt-Ham in Eſſex, and was buried in the church- 
yard, ordering the turf to be laid ſmoothly over him, with- 
out any monument, This ſpot he particularly fixed on, in 
a vilit he paid ſome time before to the clergyman of that pa- 
riſh when walking with him one day in the church-yard. | 
Thus ended a valuable life, daily ſpent in throwing light 
on the dark remains of antiquity. ' _ | | 
His great learning and profound ſkill in thoſe reſearches, 
enabled him to publiſh many elaborate and curious works, 
and to leave many ready for the preſs. e 585 
In his phyſical capacity, his Diſſertation on the Spleen was 
well received. His Itinerarium Curioſum, the firſt fruits of 
his juvenile excurſions, preſaged what might be expected 
from his riper age, when he had acquired more experience. 
The curious in theſe ſtudies were not diſappointed, for 
with a ſagacity peculiar to his great genius, with unwearied 
pains and induſtry, and ſome years ſpent in actual ſurveys, 
he inveſtigated- and publiſhed an account of thoſe ſtupendous 
works of-the remoteſt antiquity, Stonehenge and Abury, in 
7 EE = | | 1743» 
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the moſt probable and rational account 


d uſe, aſcertaining alſo their dimenſions 
7 


1743, and hath g 
of their origins 
with the greateſt accuracy. 

80 great was his proficiency in druidical hiſtory, that his 
faniiliar friends uſed to call him, The arch druid'of this 
age. His works abound with particulars that ſhew his 
knowledge of this celebrated Britiſh prieſthood. ; 

In his "Caraufi 7us he has ſhewed much learning and i inge- | 
nuity in ſettling the principal events of that emperor 's govern» 
ment in Britain. | 

To his intereſt an application we are indebted for recover- 
ing from obſcurity Richard of Cirenceſter's hiſtory of Roman 
Britain, entitled, Britannicarum Gentium, &c. Hauniæ, 17 57. 
The fame year, for the benefit of the Engliſh reader, with 
his uſual {kill and erudition, he publiſhed an illuſtration of 
theſe choice remains of antiquity, with a map, and the man- 
ner how they came to be diſcovered. 

His diſcourſes, or ſermons, under the title of Palæogra- 
phia Sacra, 1763, on the vegetable creation, &c. beſpeak 
him -a botaniſt, philoſopher, and divine, replete . with an- 
cient learning, and excellent obſervations. 

He cloſed. the laſt ſcenes of his life with compleating a 
long and laborious work on ancient Britiſh coins, in parti- 
cular of Cunobelin, on which he felicitated himſelf to have 
from them diſcovered many remarkable, curious, and new 
anecdotes, relating to'the reign of that Britiſh king. This, 
with many other extraordinary performances, are left ready 
for publiſhing, with which, it his hoped, his executors will 
enrich the common wealth of learning. 


SUTTON (Tromas, Eſq;) founder of the - Charter-Hitorica 
houſe, was born at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, © in the year Thot of 
1532, of an ancient and genteel family by his father” s fide, Sutton, Eſq 
and his mother was a Stapleton of Yorkſhire, a ſtock which and of the 
may vie with moſt for honour and antiquity. He was educa- in Charter- 
ted at Eaton ſchool, and probably at Cambridge, and ſtudied houſe, 1737. 


the law in Lincoln's Inn. But this profeſſion not ſuiting do. 


his diſpolition, he travelled into foreign parts, and made ſo 
conſiderable a ftay in Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, 
as to acquire the languages of theſe various nations. Durin 

his abſence, his father died and left him a conſiderable for- 
tune. On his return home, being a very accompliſhed 
gentleman, he became ſecretary to the earl of Warwick, 
hy his brother the earl of Leiceſter, 
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vah in the ſeripture, the conductor of the Iſraelites through 
the wilderneſs 

In the year 1741 he became-one of the founders of the 


RY ſociety, which brought him acquainted with the 


benevolent duke of Montague, one of the members, who 
prevailed on him to leave Stamford, and then gave him the 
living of St. George the Martyr, in Queen Square, in 1747. 
From thence he frequently went to a pretty retirement he had 
at Kentiſh- Town. Returning from thence on Wedneſday, 

the 27th of February, 1765, to his houſe in Queen-Square, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, he lay down on bis couch, 
where his houſe keeper came and read to him; but bae 
occaſion calling her away, on her return, he, with a chear- 
ful look, faid, Sally, an accident has happened ſince you 
© have deen abſent; % Pray what is that, Sir?“ No leſs than 
© a ſtroke of the palſy > ſhe replied, << I hope not fo, Sir;“ 
and began to weep.— * Nay do not trouble yourſelf, ſaid he, 
but get ſome help to carry me up ſtairs, for I never ſhall 
come down again but on men's ſhoulders.” Soon after 
his faculties failed him, but he continued quiet and com- 

poſed, as in a ſleep, until Sunday following, the third of 
March, 1765, and then departed, in his ſeventy-eighth 
year, which he attained by his remarkable temperance and 
regularity, 

By his particular directions he was conveyed in a private 
manner to Eaſt-Ham in Eſſex, and was buried in the church- 
yard, ordering the turf to be laid ſmoothly over him, with- 
out any monument. This ſpot he particularly fixed on, in 
a viſit he paid ſome time before to the clergyman of that pa- 
riſh when walking with him one day in the church-yard. 

'Thus ended a valuable life, daily ſpent in throwing light 
on the dark remains of antiquity. | 

'His great learning and profound fkill in thoſe reſearches, 
enabled him to publiſh many elaborate and curious works, | 
and to leave many ready for the preſs. 

In his phyſical capacity, his Diſſertation on the Spleen was 
well received. His Itinerarium Curioſum, the firſt fruits of 
bis juvenile excurſions, preſaged what might be expected 
from his riper age, when he had acquired more experience. 

The curious in theſe ſtudies were not diſappointed, for 
with a ſagacity peculiar to his great genius, with unwearied 
pains and induſtry, and ſome years ſpent in actual ſurveys, 
he inveſtigated and publiſhed an account of thoſe ſtupendous 
Worms of: _ remoteſt antiquity, Stonehenge and Abury, in 
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1743, and hath given the moſt probable and rational account 
of their origins and uſe, aſcertaining alſo their dimenſions 
with the greateſt accuracy. ny 

80 great was his proficiency in druidical hiſtory, that his 
familiar friends uſed to call him, The arch druid of this 


age. His works abound with particulars that ſhew his 


knowledge of this celebrated Britiſh prieſthood. 


In his Carauſius he has ſhewed much learning and i inge- : 


nuity in ſettling the principal events of that emperor” s govern- 
ment in Britain. | 

To his intereſt an application we are indebted for recover- 
ing from obſcurity Richard of Cirenceſter's hiſtory of Roman 
Britain, entitled, Britannicarum Gentium, &c. Hauniæ, 17 57. 
The ſame year, for the benefit of the Engliſh reader, with 
his uſual ſkill and erudition, he publiſhed an illuſtration of 


theſe choice remains of antiquity, with a map, and the man- 


ner how they came to be diſcovered. 
His diſcourſes, or ſermons, under the title of Palzogra- 


phia Sacra, 1762, on the vegetable creation, &c. beſpeak 


him a botaniſt, philoſopher, and divine, replete . with an- 
cient learning, and excellent obſervations. 

He cloſed. the laſt ſcenes of his life with compleating a 
long and laborious work on ancient Britiſh coins, in parti- 


cular of Cunobelin, on which he felicitated himſelf to have 


from them diſcovered many remarkable, curious, and new 
anecdotes, relating to'the reign of that Britiſh king. This, 
with many other extraordinary performances, are left ready 


for publiſhing, with which, it his hoped, his executors wilt 


enrich the common wealth of learning. 
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Account of 


houſe, was born at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, ' in the year n 


1532, of an ancient and genteel family by his father's fide, Sutton, Eſq; 
and his mother was a Stapleton of Yorkſhire, a ſtock which and of the 


oundation 


may vie with moſt for honour and antiquity. He was educa-;, Pa wi 
ted at Eaton ſchool, and probably at Cambridge, and ſtudied houſe 1737. 


the law in Lincoln's Inn. But this profeſſion not ſuiting 8 vo. 


his diſpoſition, he travelled into foreign parts, and made fo 
conſiderable a ſtay in Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, 
as to acquire the languages of theſe various nations. During 
his abſence, his father died and left him a conſiderable for- 
tune. On his return home, being a very accompliſhed 
gentleman, he became ſecretary to the earl of Warwick, 
_ his brother the earl of Leiceſter, 
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3 By the former of theſe noblemen, in 1569, he was ap- 
pointed maſter of the ordnance at Berwick ; and diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf in that ſituation greatly on the rebellion, which 
at that time broke out in the North, he obtained a patent 
for the office of maſter-general of the ordnance for that 
diſtrict for life. He is named as one of the chief of thoſe 
1500 men, who marched into Scotland by the order of queen 
Elizabeth, to the aſſiſtance of the regent, the earl of Morton, 

| Campden's 1573; and he commanded one of the five batteries, which 
and Stow's obliged the ſtrong caſtle of Edinburgh to ſurrender to the 
_— for Engliſh. He purchaſed of the biſhop of Durham, the ma- 
993% nors of Gateshead and Wickham, which producing coal- 
mines, became to him a ſource of extraordinary wealth. In 
the year 1580, he was reputed to be worth fifty thouſand 
pounds. | : 15 
E after this he married a rich widow, who brought 
him a conſiderable eſtate; and taking up the buſineſs of a 
merchant, riches flowed in with every tide to him. He is 
ſaid to have had no leſs than thirty agents abroad. Mr. Sutton 
was likewiſe one of the chief victuallers of the navy, and 
ſeems to have been maſter of the barque, called Sutton, in 
the liſt of volunteers attending the Engliſh fleet againſt the 
Spaniſh armada. And it is very probable that he was a prin- 
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As e is likewiſe ſaid to have been a commiſſioner for prizes 
under lord Charles Howard, high admiral of England; and 
going to fea with letters of marque, he took a Spaniſh ſhip 
worth 20,0001: , Mr. Sutton's whole fortune, at the time of 
his death, appears to be in land, 5, oool. per annum, in mo- 
ney upwards of 6, oool. pounds, the greateſt eſtate in the 
poſleflion of any private gentleman, till theſe preſent times. 

He lived with great munificence and hoſpitality; but 
loſing his lady in the year 1602, he retired from the world, 
leſſened his family, and lived in a private frugal. manner; 
and having no iſſue, reſolved to make friends with the mam- 
mon of unrighteouſneſs by ſome important charity. Accord- 
ingly he purchaſed of the earl of Suffolk, Howard Houle, 
or the late diſſolved Charter-houſe, near Smithfield, for the 

ſum of 13,000, where he founded the preſent hoſpital in the 
ear 1611, for the relief of poor men and children. Before 

bo had fixed upon this deſign, the court endeavoured to di- 

vert 
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SWAMMERDAM. 
vert him from his purpoſe, and to engage him to make 
Charles the Firſt, then duke of York, his heir, by confer- 
ring on him a peerage. But being free from ambition, and 
now near his grave, the luſtre of the coronet could not tempt 
him to change his plan. He lived to the age of ſeventy-nine 


years, and died the 11th of December, 1611, at Hackney. 


His body was conveyed with the moſt ſolemn proceſſion to 


Chriſt-Church in London, and there depoſited, till the year 


1614, when it was removed to the Charter-Houſe, and 


interred in a vault on the north fide of the chapel, under a 


magnificent tomb. 


SWAMMERDAM, (JohN) an eminent naturaliſt, was Bie by 


born at Amſterdam in the year 1637. His father, John 


James Swammerdam, followed the buſineſs of an apothe- 


in this city, was very ſtudious of natural hiſtory, and 


diligently improved every opportunity of cultivating it, 


which his ſituation in life afforded. His father intended him 
for the church, and with this view took care to procure him 
early inſtructions in Latin and Greek; but our author, af- 
ter ſerious examination of his own diſpoſition and talents, 
thought himſelf unequal to ſo important a taſk, and brought 
his father to change his former intention, who thereupon 
conſented to his ſon's applying himſelf to phyfic ; but as he 
he kept him at home till he ſhould be properly qualified to 
engage in that ſtudy, he frequently employed him in clean- 


ing his curioſities, and putting every thing in its proper place. 


This occupation inſpired him in a manner from his childhood, 
with a tafte for natural hiſtory, ſo that, not content with 
the ſurvey of thoſe curioſities that his father had purchaſed, 


he ſoon began to make a collection of his own, by.catch- 


ing ſome, and buying or bartering for others, all which he 


diſpoſed in certain claſſes ; and compared with the accounts 


given of them by the beſt writers. However, when grown 
up, he very ſeriouſly attended to his anatomical and medi- 
cal ſtudies, but all the while with a mind bent on attempts 
of the greateſt importance. Accordingly he ſpent both day 
and night in diſcovering, catching, and examining, the fly- 


ing inſects proper to thoſe two different times, not only in 


the province of Holland, but in that of Gueldres, and in 
the province of Utrecht. | 


Thus initiated in natural hiſtory, he came to Leyden in 


the year 1651, to purſue his ſtudies in the Dutch univerſity ; 
and his progreſs was ſo anſwerable to his diligence, that on 
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the rith:of October 1663, he was admitted a candidate of 


: phyſic, after undergoing the examinations preſcribed on that 


dccaſion. On his arrival at Leyden, he contracted a friend- 


| ſhip with that great anatomiſt Nicholas Steno, and ever 


after lived with him in the greateſt intimacy. | 
The curioſities of anatomy now began to. make a con- 


ſiderable impreſſion on our author; he immediately began 


to conſider how the parts of the body, prepared by diſſection, 


could be preſerved and kept in conſtant order and readineſs 


for anatomical demonſtration z and herein he ſucceeded, as 


he had done before, in his nice contrivances to difſe& and 


otherwiſe manage the minuteſt infects. After this he made 
a journey into France, where he ſpent ſome time at Saumur, 
in the houſe of Tangguil Faber, and made a variety of ob- 
ſervations upon inſects. Among ather things, during his 


| flay in the neighbourhood of the Loire, he obſerved and 


deferibed the flying - inſet called Libella or Dragon-fly, 


and likewiſe ſome hemerobia or day flies. From Saumur 


he went to Paris, where he lived in the ſame houſe, and 
in the greateſt friendſhip with Steno. He likewiſe contract- 
ed an intimacy with Melchiſedec Thevenot, a very worthy 


| gentleman, and formerly the French king's miniſter at 


Genoa, who moſt hoſpitably received and entertained him 
and Steno. Thevenot moreover ſtrenuouſly recommended 


our auther's {kill to that great man Conrad Van Beuningen, 


a ſenator and burgomaſter of Amſterdam, and at that time 
that republic's miniſter at the court of France; who ob- 
tained leave for Swammerdam, at his return home, to diſ- 
ſect the bodies of ſuch patients as ſhould happen to die in the 
hoſpital of that city. 

He came back to Leyden to take out bis degrees: "and 
took occaſion of his ſtay there to cultivate a moſt intimate 


| friendſhip with the famous Van Horne, who had been for- 
merly his preceptor in the ſtudy of anatomy. It was at this 
time, and on the 22d of January 1667, that, in Jan Horne's 


own houſe, Swammerdam firſt injected the uterine veſſels 
of a human ſubject with ceraceous matter, which moſt uſe- 
ful attempt heafterwards improved and perfected. 

The 22d of February of the ſame year, he was admitted 
to his degrees as doctor of phytic, after having publicly main- 
tained his diatriba or theſis on reſpiration ; which was then 
conceived but in ſhort and contracted arguments, but ap- 
peared the March following with confiderable additions, in 
a volume fiom the printing-houſe of Gaſbekios, with a de- 

| dica- 
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dication to the illuſtrious Thevenot, and adorned with a 
frontiſpiece of a moſt elegant figure of the reciprocal copula- 
tion of the hermaphrodite houſe-ſnail, © It was thus our au- 
thor cultivated anatomy with the greateſt art and labour, in 
conjunction with the celebrated Van Horne; but a quartan 
ague, which attacked him this year, brought him ſo very 
low, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of diſcontinu- 
ing his anatomical ſtudies, which, on his recovery, he en- 
tirely neglected, in order to give himſelf up to the ſtudy of 
inſects. 
In the year 1668, the grand duke of Tuſcany being then 
in Holland with Mr. T hevenot, in order to ſee the curioſi- 
ties of the country, came to view thoſe of our author and his 
father, and ſurveyed them with the greateſt delight, and his 
uſual taſte and attention for natural hiſtory. On this occa- 
fon Swammerdam made ſome anatomical diſſections of in- 
ſes in the preſence of that great prince, who was both a 
lover and a moſt ſkilful judge of ſuch things, and who was 
ſtruck with admiration at his great ſkill in managing them, 
eſpecially at his proving, that the future butterfly lay with 
all its parts neatly folded up in a caterpillar, by actually re- 
moving the integuments that covered the former, and 
extricating and exhibiting all its parts; however minute, 
with incredible ingenuity, and by means of inſtruments 
of an inconceivable fineneſs. On this occaſion his ſe- 
rene highneſs offered our author ' 12,000 florins for his 
ſhare of the collection, on condition of his removing 
them himſelf into Tuſcany, and coming to live at the court 
of Florence; but Swammerdam, who hated a court life above 
all things, rejected his highneſs's propoſal ; beſides he could 
not put up with the leaſt reſtraint in religious matters, either 
in point of ſpeech or practice. He made the nature and pro- 
perties of inſects his chief ſtudy, and purſued it with infinite 
diligence, and without the leaſt relaxation; ſo that in the 
year 16 he publiſhed a general hiſtory of them, a work 
equally remarkable for the author's great boldneſs in the at- 
tempt, and happy ſucceſs in the execution. Our author's 
father began to take offence at his proceedings, and omitted 
no opportunity of reproving his fon for this his thoughtleſs 
way of acting; would have had him change it for the practice 
of phyſic: but his father, ſeeing no probability of his ſon's 
_ accowplithing bis purpoſe, would neither ſupply him with 
money or cloaths. 

Our 
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Our author therefore, though exhauſted with continual la- 

bours, and afflited with a continual bad ſtate of health, 
at laſt confented to take his father's advice; but his bad health 
rendered him quite unfit to bear the fatigues uſually attending 
the practice of phyſic, ſo that he thought it was proper that 
be ſhould retire into the country for ſome time, in order to 
recover his ſtrength, and with a view of returning to his 
buſineſs with new force and ſpirits. But he was ſcarce ſet- 
tled in his country retirement, when, in the month of June, 
1670, he relapſed into his former occupation. Thevenot, in 
the mean time, informed by his correſpondents in Holland 
of the diſagreement between our author and his father, did 
all that lay in his power to engage the former to retire into 
France. But whatever impreſſion this propoſal might have 
upon the ſon, the father forbad him to accept of it. 
The ſon upon this, to oblige and appeaſe his incenſed fa- 
ther, made an accurate ſurvey of every curioſity in the lat- 
ter's grand and numerous collection, put all things in their 
proper places, and compoſed a moſt exact catalogue of them, 
with infinite pains and labour, and a conſiderable loſs of 
time, which he after ſeverely regretted. 

He formerly uſed to treat with great harſhneſs thoſe who 
contradicted his ſentiments; but happening to read ſome 
books which the then famous Antonia Bourignon had a little 

before publiſhed, they made ſo great an impreſſion upon him, 
that a ſtrict compliance with all the duties of a good Chriſtian 
was now become his principal concern. He began more 
particularly to ſuppreſs the unruly paſſions of the mind. All 
this time Antonia Bourignon happened to be in Holftein, 
accompanied by John Tielens, a native of Amſterdam, with 
whom Swammerdam had been long acquainted. He there- 
fore writ to his friend the eighteenth of March, 1673, to 
beg he might procure him Antonia's good will, and leave to 
write to her on his ſpiritual concerns: he accordingly wrote 
to her the 2gth of April following, and received an anſwer 
to his letter dated the 17th of Auguſt. Her advice wrought 
ſo great a change in him, that at that time he thought of 
nothing but obtaining from God a holy peace of mind, ſin- 
cerely grieving, that he had loft fo much time in the ſervice 
of the world. After this he wrote many more letters to 
Antonia, who very graciouſly anſwered them. | 

This year our author finiſhed his treatiſe on bees, which 
proved fo fatiguing a performance, that he never after reco- 


vered even the appearance of his former health and vigour, 
After 
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After this Swammerdam grew almoſt altogether careleſs of 
the arts he had been hitherto fondeſt of. He had conceived 
this diſtaſte for worldly affairs above two years before, though 
he had ſtruggled againſt it in favour of his book on bees; 
but now he could no longer allow his mind any other occupa- 
tion beſides that of loving and adoring the ſovereign good. 
He therefore reſolved to withdraw himſelf intirely from all 
converſation of the world; but had firſt the prudence ſeriouſ- 
ly to examine, what would be neceſſary to maintain him in 
his retirement, This he found to amount yearly to four 
hundred Dutch florins or gilders, without having any thing 
but his curioſities to raiſe ſuch an income by. "Theſe, there- 
fore he immediately reſolved to fell, in hopes the produce of 
them put out to intereſt, would be ſufficient to anſwer his 
demands. . | 
The firſt he applied to on this occaſion was Thevenot, 
whom he requeſted to publiſh and forward the ſale of theſe 
things. Thevenot did all in his power to ſerve his friend, 
but to no purpoſe. This made Swammerdam apply to Nicho- 
las Steno, who, having renounced the religion of his coun- 
try, was become a member of the church of Rome, and 
obtained a biſhopric as a reward for his change, to induce 
him to continue in it, and now lived at the court of Florence. 
Swammerdam wrote to him, to know if the grand duke was 
as willing as he had formerly been to purchaſe his curioſities. 
In anſwer to this letter, the new convert's zeal made him 
uſe every argument he could think of, to make our author, 
after his own example, conform to the church of Rome, and 
remove with his collection into Tuſcany ; promiſing him 
for certain, that the great duke would let him have for his 
curioſities the price of 12,000 florins, which his highneſs 
had formerly offered, and let him want for nothing, that 
could make life eaſy and agreeable, But he looked upon 
theſe conditional offers as the greateſt indignity that could 
be offered him, and accordingly bitterly reproached his friend 
Steno, for endeavouring to prevail upon him in a manner he 
utterly deteſted, telling him withal, that his ſoul was not 
venal; and Bourignon, being conſulted on the occaſion, ad- 
viſed him by all means to reject Steno's propoſals. 

Our author, agitated by ſuch a ſeries of hopes and diſap- 
pointments, made uſe of the little leiſure that remained on 
his hands, in arranging and adorning his curioſities. While 
thus employed he publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1675, his Hiftory 

of the Ephemeruss This was the laſt offspring of our author's 
great 
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great genĩus and application, after which he entirely renoun- 


ced all thoughts of human affairs, to think of nothing but 


his ſpiritual concerns, which he imagined he could not ſo 
well promote in any other manner, as by going to confer 
perſonally with Bourignon. Accordingly, having firſt ob- 
rained her leave for that purpoſe, he ſet out the autumn fol- 

lowing from Amſterdam for Sleſwick in Holftein, where ſhe 
then reſided, arrived there the 3oth of September, and ſpent 


fome time in her houſe. On his coming home, he had the 


mortification of finding, that his father's diſpleaſure at his 
paſt conduct, inftead of being appeaſed, was grown more 
violent, on account of his late undertakings. Another, and 
greater ſubject of affliction was, the marriage of his ſiſter 

oanna, who had hitherto kept houſe for her father, ſince he 
had buried his wife; for the father, on this occaſion, had 
reſolved to break up houſe keeping, and to live for the 
future with his ſon- in-law. 

Our author, therefore, now found himſelf under the fad 
neceſſity of ſhifting for himfelf by the month of May follow- 
ing. How great, alas! muſt have been his diſtreſs! He 
had neither money, nor any thing of value except his mu- 
feum, which he had already fo often endeavoured, in vain to 
difpoſe of; and his father did not propoſe to allow him more 
than two hundred ſlorins a year. On this occaſton he formed 
a deſign of retiring into the country, and flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of being able to provide for himſelf that way. 
Bur his father dying this year put an end to his troubles, by 
leaving him a ſufficiency to live in a manner ſuitable to his 
own inclinations ; for now he ſaw himſelf freed from all bu- 
fineſs but that of ſerving God, which alone he delighted in. 
But his joy was ſoon interrupted, when the father's for- 
tune came to be divided, and his mufeum to be diſpoſed of, 
the ſiſter claiming more of the inheritance than came to her 
ſhare, and the chief direction of the ſale, while Swammer- 
dam, for the ſake of peace and quietneſs, and in order to get 
the ſooner into his long-wiſhed-for retirement, ſubmitted to 
her unjuſt pretenſions. Nevertheleſs, the vexation attending 
this family ſtrife, joined to the uninterrupted fervour of his 
devotion, brought a tedious diſorder upon him. This was 
a double tertian ague, which afterwards continued without 
intermiſſion, and then changed in different manners. Whilſt 
this fit of ſickneſs CURES he got up * ſeldom in the day 


time. 
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As the things he formerly took moſt delight in, were now 
become odious to him, he wrote to his friend Thevenot, 
who had again invited him to his houſe, that he would accept 
of his kind offer, provided he would immediately diſpoſe of 
his curioſities for him, and permit him to live quite un- 
known and retired. But here, too, our author was again 
diſappointed, ſo that at laſt, he advertiſed a fixed day in the 
month of May following, 1680, for the ſale of his curioſities, 
article by article. But whilſt he was taken up in this man- 
ner, his old diſorder broke out anew, with worſe ſymptoms. 
T hevenot, informed of the languiſhing condition he was in, 
offered him the jeſuit's bark, then greatly talked of for its 
efficacy in curing fevers ; and Swammerdam deſired he might 
ſend him ſome of it, and ſome ſpecific againſt the dropſy, if 
he knew of any. But at laſt, finding himſelf grow worſe 
and worſe, he made his will the 25th of January, 1680, 
and left Melchiſedeck Thevenot, formerly the French king's 
miniſter at Genoa, all his original manuſcripts belonging to 
the natural and anatomical hiſtory of bees and butterflies, 
with fifty-two copper-plates belonging to them ; and ordered 
all thoſe valuable papers, then laid up in the houſe of Her- 
man Wingendorp at Leyden, to be delivered to the legatee 
within a year after his death: but earneſtly recommended, 
that his Treati/e en Bees ſhould be publiſhed in Dutch as 
well as Latin ; as diſplaying the wiſdom and power of God 
in ſo particular a manner. 2 „ 
The little portion of life, that he enjoyed after this diſpoſal 
of his worldly concerns, he gave entirely to his ſpiritual ones, 
ſpending his whole time in acts of love, and adoration of the 
ſupreme being; and thus ended his courſe the 17th of Feb- 
ruary following. The great Gaubius gave a tranſlation of 
all his works from the original Dutch into Latin; from 
which they were tranſlated into Engliſh, in folio, 1758, il- 
luſtrated with fifty-three copper-plates. 


SYNGE (EpwaRD) the late pious and learned arch- Harris's 
biſhop of Tuam in Ireland, was the ſecond and youngeſt ſon N 
of Edward biſhop of Cork, &c. and was born April the Wafe's 
ſixth, 1659, at Iniſhonane, of which pariſh his father was works, 
then vicar. He was educared at the grammar ſchool at“ 3d. 
Cork; and from thence was admitted a commoner in Chriſt- | 


Church, Oxford, where he took the degree of batchelor of 


arts. 
On 
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On his father's death he returned to Ireland, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in the univerſity of Dublin. His firſt preferment 
was two ſmall pariſhes in the dioceſe of Meath, both together 
of about the yearly value of one hundred pounds. Theſe he 
exchanged for the vicarage of Chriſt Church in the city of 
Cork, of about the ſame value, but one of the moſt pain- 
ful and laborious cures in Ireland. This he ſerved for above 
twenty years, moſtly without any affiflant ; and preached 
twice every Sunday, catechiſed and diſcharged all the other 
duties of his function. Some eccleſiaſtical preferments, tena- 
ble with his great cure, were given him at different times, 
by the biſhops of Cork and Cloyn, which at Jaſt increaſed 
his income to near four hundred pounds per annum. He was 
choſen proctor for the chapter in the convocation called 
1703. Soon after, the duke of Ormond, then lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, gave him the crown's title to the deanery 
of St. Patrick's in Dublin; but this title being conteſted and 
and found defective, on a compromiſe of the diſpute, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the chancellorſhip of that cathedral, and was aftet- 
wards appointed vicar-general to the arcbbiſhop. 

He was promoted to the ſee of Raphoe 1714. His great 
zeal for the Hanover ſucceſſion, was the cauſe of his im- 
mediate advancement, when that happy event took place; 
and he was made archbiſhop of Tuam in the year 1716. He 
preſided over this fee about twenty-five years, and died at 
Tuam, 1741, and lies buried in the church-yard of his 
own cathedral, | 

It is peculiarly remarkable of this worthy prelate, that he 
was the ſon of one biſhop, as hath been mentioned ; the ne- 
phew of another, viz. of George Synge, biſhop of Cloyne in 
the laſt century ; and the father of two biſhops, viz. Edward, 
biſhop of Elphin, and Nicolas, biſhop of Killaloe, This 
learned divine, in the courſe of his miniſtry, compoſed . 
and publiſhed ſeveral very excellent treatiſes for the pro- 
motion of religion, piety and virtue: they are written in 
a polite, ſenſible, eaſy, and rational manner; and have 
been fo well received by the public, as to go through many 
editions. | | 
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TALBOT (CnARLES) duke of Shrewſbury was born on By a gentle- | 
St James's Eve, in the year 1660, juſt after the reſtoration 


of the royal family; and had the honour of being the firſt 
that Charles the Second ſtood god-father to. | 


| He was deſcended from the antient and noble fawily of the? 
Talbots, who were for ſo many ſucceeding ages governors 


of Guyen and Gaſcoign for the Engliſh, and earls of Shrewſ- 


bury ſince the reign of Henry the Fourth. 
His father, the earl of Shrewſbury, was a Roman catholic, 


as the family had always been; and his mother one of the 
—_— beauties of that age, a daughter of Brudnal earl of 

ardigan, of the ſame religion, in which our young duke 
was brought up til! he arrived to the years of reaſon and 
diſcretion, to look about and chooſe for himſelf. 

In the year 1679 he became acquainted with that eminent 
divine Dr. Tillotſon, and as he would. not enter the liſts of 
diſputing with him himſelf, he got his grand father, the earl of 
Cardigan to collect all that the popiſh prieſts could ſay in de- 
fence of their religion, and carried it to the doctor for his 
opinion, and his anſwer he carried back to his grand father; 
and this he continued for near two years, till at laſt being 
thoroughly convinced of the errors of the church of Rome, 


he renounced them, and embraced the proteſtant religion, 
even at a time when popery began very much to prevail in 


England; and it is to thoſe converſations, and his conver- 
fion, that we owe thoſe eminent pieces againſt popery in 


doctor Tillotſon's printed works. 


When king James aſcended the throne, that Prince, al- 


though a papiſt, gave him the command of a regiment of 


horſe, but popery reigning triumphant at court, and find- 


ing himſelf employed to break. through the laws of his coun- 


try, and bring in a deſpotic power, he could not ſtand it; 
for pretending to go to France, he and Mr. Ruſſel, one of 
the grooms of the bed-chamber to king James, afterwards 


man that 
was privy to 
the moſt 
material 
aſſages, 
718. 


earl of Orford, hired a boat privately, and went over to 


Holland to the prince of Orange, having firſt borrowed 
12,0001. upon his eſtate, to ſupport him there, part of which 


was from father Peters. 


In Holland he declared openly for the laws and liberty o 
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15 country, and was the chief inſtrument of bringing about 
that glorious revolution which happened ſoon after. 

In 1688 he came over with the prince of Orange, and 


was ſent by that prince, on his g, to take poſicfiion 
of Briſtol. 


He was alſo one of the three peers that were ſent to king 
James, from the prince of Orange, to defire him to retire 


from Whitehall; and after that king's abdication, and king 


William's acceſſion to the throne, was made ſole ſeeomary 


of State, altho' not above twenty-eight years old. 


He continued in this ftation till the king's affairs obliging 


him to bring in ſome of the tories into the adminiſtration, (for 
now thoſe names of diſtinction of whig and tory, were re- 


vived) he would not conſent to a mixt miniſtry, and declar- 
ing himſelf a thorough Whig, gave up the Seals of his office, 
and retired. 

During his retreat, he contracted a great intimacy with 
the earl of Marlborough, and lord Godolphin, and ſeemed 


to declare againſt ever coming into public buſineſs again, but 


the king's affairs in parliament wanting the ſupport and aid 
of the whigs, he was ſolicited in 1695 to come in again, 
which he declined, and retired into the country; but re- 
ceiving a letter from king William's queen, enforcing the 
reaſons of the neceflity of his coming in, and granting all 
his demands of bringing in his own people with him, he 


again accepted of the ſeals, was created a duke, and made 


knight of the garter ; but an unlucky fall from his horſe 
as he was hunting, who in riſing ſtruck him on the breaſt, 
brought on ſuch a ſpitting of blood and ſhortneſs of breath, 
as made him incapable of ſtaying in town, or attending bu- 
fineſs, ſo that he was removed from ſecretary of ftate to be 
lord chamberlain, and his own private ſecretary, Mr. Ver- 
non, was made ſecretary of ſtate. 

At this juncture the parliament made the court very un- 
eaſy about the partition treaty, and he being one of the 
prime miniſters, it was generally whiſpered, that this ill- 


neſs was all pretence, to keep him from having a ſhare in 


what was then tranſacting ; and there were not thoſe want- 
ing, that endeavoured to perſuade the king that it was ſo, 
but the king knew him too well, to believe any thing of that 
kind, and ſurpriſing him in his room at Hampton Court, one 
morning before he was up, ſaw by the ſheet being all over ſpit 
with blood, that it was but too true; However, the parliament 
did not put his name among thoſe that were impeached, and 
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if they had, his intereſt might have thrown out the bill. 
There were alſo thoſe that joined to ſupineneſs, inclinations 
to jacobitiſm, and particularly one Smith accuſed him of 
having diſcovered to him the deſign of aſſaſſination long be- 
fore any other, and that he ſtifled his information, In this 
he was ſupported by a peer; and printed a book of his con- 
verſations with the duke on that ſubject, which was brought 
into the houſe of peers, but as the duke had communicated 
every thing to the king from time to time, as it paſſed, that 
book was condemned by the houſe of peers to be burnt by the 
hand of the common hangman. 3 

His ſpitting of blood encreaſing upon him, the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians gave under their hands that nothing could 
cure him but going to a warmer climate, and Sir Thomas 
Millington ſpoke to the king to adviſe him to go to Montpel- 
lier in France, whereupon he reſigned his ſtaff and key as 


chamberlain, and prepared to go over at a time when his 


friends the earl of Orſord, lord Sommers and Hallifax, were 
harraſſed by the parliament : This made thoſe that would 
not believe his illneſs, treat him as a deferter ; and attri- 
buted his leaving the kingdom to cowardice. He retired to 
his friend Mr. Mackey's houſe at Dover, for two or three 
days, till the yacht ſhould be ready that was to tranſport 
him ; and he there received the king's ſurprifing order, from 
a ſecretary of ſtate, to take Paris in his way to Montpellier, 
and to viſit the French king. ? 

This did a little ſhock him, for he deſigned to have re- 
tired privately ſome warm corner; the argument the king 
uſed with him was, that it would look as ill manners IN a 
perſon of his quality and diſtinction, to come into a princes 
country, with whom he had fo lately concluded a firm friend- 
ſhip and peace, not to ſee him; and the duke on the con- 
trary, ſuſpected that this piece of good manners would ex- 
poſe him amongſt the people of England, as having a ſhare, 
and being a carrier on, of thoſe meaſures between the two 
courts, which were not agreeable in England, and in which 
he had no hand. However, having the king's command, on 
his arrival at Paris, he went directy to Verſailles, and was 
received there as if the French king was in the ſecret, to 
make mankind believe that he was upon a negociation ; for 
the captain of the guards received him at the head of the ſtairs, 
the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary of ſtate, at the door of the 
bed chamber, and the king himſelf at the door of his clofer, 
where he entertained him for half an hour about 9 
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As he came out of the French king's cloſet, he met the count 
de Lauſun, who, after the uſual civilities, aſked him if he 
would not ſee the Chevalier de St. George, he anſwered, 
that, © if he was to ſee him, he would chuſe rather to ſee 
© him there than in England.“ And he took that care, 
during the time he ſtayed at Paris, as to avoid every body 
belonging to that court, even the ear] of Middleton, who 
was married to his mother's fiſter, and with whom he had 
for many years been in the moſt intimate and affectionate 
friendſhip, he would not ſee, nor any belonging to him, 
not even his aunt, becauſe he would not give the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of an inclination to that court: I muſt add on this 
ſubject, that when it was afterwards told him, that the earl 
of Jerſey had employed people to know if he had ſeen the 
earl of Middleton; he anſwered, *© that he hoped he was fo 
c well ſerved, as to know he did not,” 

He had ſcarce got to Montpellier, when the king of Spain 
died, and France ſeized upon that monarchy, on which he 
reaſonably concluded we ſhould be drawn into a new war, 
and therefore made haſte to get out of France, and retired 
to Geneva, where he paſſed his time very agreeably for a 
year, but the fogs from the lake made his diſtemper grow 
upon him, ſo that he was obliged to get over the Alps and 
go into Italy. 

Naples was the lace he defigned to retire to ; but that 
kingdom being in the poſſeſſion of king Philip, who he fore- 
faw would foon become an enemy, he went to Rome, took 
a very handſome palace near the capital, and lived there 
above three years. On queen Ann's acceſſion to the throne, 
he received letters both from the duke of Marlborough and 
earl Godolphin, offering him the place of maſter of the horſe 
to her majeſty, and intreating him to come home and ſhare 
in the adminiſtration with them; but neither his health nor 
inclination would permit him to enter into public affairs 
again, for which he declared an utter abhorrence. 

His Enemies in England, who made his diſtemper only a 
ſtate trick, gave. now out that he was a Roman catholick 
again, and the Engliſh papitts, overjoyed at the return- of 
ſo conſiderable a branch, joined in the cry, and faid that his 
journey to Rome was purely to reconcile himſelf to thetr 
church, for that none but the pope could abſolve him of his 
abjuration. But he was fo far from that, that the more he 
ſaw of popery abroad, the more he was confirmed in the 
proteſtant religion and intereſt, He has been heard to ſay, 


that, 
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that, © all Engliſh men ought to travel, to value the more 
their happy conſtitution, "for the more we ſaw of the fop- 
pery of the Roman religion, and the oppreſſion in deſpo- 
tick governments, the more we would ſupport that eaſy 
and happy government in church and ſtate we are under 
at home ;* particularly, he abhorred the proceffions made 
to the madona's, and the worſhiping of our ſaviour Jeſus 
Chriſt in the ſhape of a wafer, erected on a throne as an 
earthly king. By the expoſing of theſe follies in his daily 
converſations, he converted the earl of Cardigan and his 
brother from popery, even at Rome, nay he was fo ſtrict 
this way, that he would never enter their churches to ſee 
any curioſities during. the time of any ſervice whatſoever, to 
avoid any indecency from himſelf, or ſcandal to others; 
and when an Italian abbot, who had the character of envoy 
to the pope from the houſe of Hanover, would have viſited 
him, he refuſed to ſee him under that character; for he was 


ſure that family had nothing to ſay to the pope ; but as a 


gentleman he ſhould be welcome: he converſed indifferently 
with all forts of people at Rome, eſpecially the Literati, and 
improved his knowledge in painting and architecture, to 
which laſt, he applied aſficuouſly, and made a very good 
collection of the firſt. 

His evenings he generally paſſed at the princeſs Carpigni's, 
where he firſt ſaw the dutcheſs. She was widow to a count 
belonging to the Jate queen of Sweden, and daughter to the 
marquis Paliotti of Bolognia, by a daughter of Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland, that eminent mathematician, who lived 
at Florence, and lineally deſcended from Dudley duke of 
Northumberland, whoſe ſon married the lady Jane Gray, 
who ſucceeded to king Edward the Sixth on the throne of 
England ; as ſhe had a great many engaging qualities, and 
he of a generous as well as amorous temper, there became 


a ſtrict friendſhip between them, which afterwards concluded 


in a marriage; which however was not celebrated till he got 
into a proteſtant country, and ſhe made en abjuration of the 
Romiſh faith, which was at Augſburg in Germany, to which 
place ſhe followed him, after he had made the tour of Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Padua, and Verona, 

On his arrival in England he was extremely welt received 
by the duke and dutchets of Marlborough, by the ear] Godol- 
poin and the court; but he ſoon perceived a coldneſs in his 
old friends the whigs, fome for his deſertion as they called it, 
others for his marriage, and others for-his going to Rome, 
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and many for all three: this ogcaſioned his going down to 
his countries of Worceſter and Shropſhire; but finding the 
ſame coldneſs alſo there, he retired to a late purchaſe he 
had made in Oxfordſhire, called Hetrop, in a fine country 
near Woodſtock; and there built a moſt noble palace, from 
a model he had brought from Rome. | | 
During this retirement, the other party left no ftone un- 
turned to get ſo conſiderable a man unto their fide, they 
knew the great regard the queen had far him, the reputa- 


tion he generally had with the people, and did not fail re- 


preſenting the ingratitude of a party to whom he had been 
ſo uſeful, Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, managed 
this part for them, and many a meeting they had on Cotſ- 
would Downs at hunting matches, till at laſt he was pre- 
vailed upon to return to town. 

On his arrival at London, he was viſited by the duke 
of Buckingham, the late earl of Rocheſter, and all that 
party, and very ſoon was brought into all their meaſures 
for pulling down the duke of Marlborough and ear] Godol- 
phin : being neglected goes a great way with great ſpirits ; 
and reſentment makes mankind often rebel againſt princi- 
ple; in ſhort, the lady Maſham having prepared the queen, 
and the duke of Somerſet, then maſter of the horſe, being 
alſo diſcontented, and the duke of Argyle, they concerted 
meaſures againſt the miniſtry, which upon the earl Godol- 
phin's being at a horſe-match at New-Market, they put in 
execution, by procuring the ſtaff and key of lord chamber- 
lain to the duke of Shrewſbury, while that lord was abſent. 

This ſudden ſtep, as was thought, (though it had been 
long concerting) aſtoniſhed the whole nation, ſtocks fell, 
the duke of Marlborough abroad, every thing in confuſion ; 
which the duke was ſo ſenſible of, that in a letter to Mr. 
Benjamin Overton, in anſwer to one of his on that ſubject, 
 defired him to aſſure his friends, that whatever reaſons he 
had to come into the miniſtry then, he would never depart 


from his principles as an Engliſhman, and an aſſertor of 


© the rights and liberties of his country.“ Another gentle- 
man viſiting him two days after he received the ſtaff, the 
duke aſked him what the town ſaid ? he anſwered, that 
they ſaid he was opening a door to a tory miniſtry ; he re- 


_ plied peeviſhly, that he opened no door but what he could 


< ſhut when he pleaſed :* and this being told the duke of 


Marlborough by the ſame gentleman, about ſix weeks after, 


at Bruſſels, he faid, In this country of Holland, if a man 
2 | - | cuts 
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© cuts a dike, he does not know how much water may 
© break in, and cannot ſtop it when he would ;* and ſo it 
proved with the duke of Shrewſbury, for he not only kept 
the door open to all the tories to come in, but even pre- 
ſented all the tory addreſſes himſelf, and never ſtopped till 
the whole miniſtry was changed. | 

He never was ſo active in any adminiſtration as in this, 
yet had no ſhare in adviſing. the queen to make that unac- 
countable declaration to count Galas and Mr. Vrybergh, 
miniſters of the emperor and ſtates general ; and to Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcot from the city, that whatever reaſons ſhe 
had to turn out the earl of Sunderland from being ſecre- 
© tary of ſtate, ſhe would carry the changes no farther, 
nor diſſolve that parliament,” becauſe he knew that in 
leſs than a month ſhe would do bod. | 

He knew that the miniſtry he had brought in, had not 
credit enough with the money'd men of the nation, to carry 
the queen through the war; he therefore entered into all their 


meaſures for obtaining a peace to conſerve them in the 


miniſtry. 

He was privy to the earl of J—ſey and count Tallard's 
ſending the abbot Gautier to France, to ſound that court on 
that ſubject, and to Mr. Prior's following him ; he was the 
firſt to treat with Montieur Meſnager, whom Prior brought 
back with him to London; and to the turning out Mackey 
of Dover, for having diſcovered theſe ſteps of privacy to 
the whigs; and yet principle got fo far the better of reſent- 
ment on this ſcore, that he often ſent Mr. Mackey ſums of 
money when he was out, without letting him know from 
whence they came. In fine, to give the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the treaty of peace, he accepted of going ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the French court, to compleat it. 

Never miniſter was better received at the court of France 
than he was; but their was an unlucky but pleaſant incident 
that made the people of Paris very merry at his entry. 

The ancient motto of the family of Shrewſbury,. is, Preſt 
d' Accamplir, or, ready to fulfil or accompliſh, and he hav- 


ing this on all his coaches, under his arms, the French ſaid. 


the Engliſh muſt be very fond of peace when their ambaſſa- 
dor declares it on his coaches, | 

However, as he was neither to be flattered nor cajoled, 
and inſiſted upon ſeveral very beneficial articles of com- 
merce, which the French would have declined, he ſoon 
found a coolneſs in that court towards him, which made him 
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for ſeveral month's ſolicit his return, before he could obtain 
the:permiſſion, | 5 
Vhen he came to England he had hardly time given him 
to ſettle his private affairs, before they ſent him lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. They had ſent Sir Conſtantine Phipps be- 
fore, lord chancellor to Ireland, and deſigned to have given 
the duke a ſecretary of the ſame ſtamp ; but he inſiſting very 
politively on carrying his own ſecretary, Sir John Stanley ; 
the queen, with much ado, agreed to it. 
On his arrival at Dublin, the recorder in his ſpeech com- 
- plimented him on the great ſhare he had in the revolution; 
and the peers and clergy complimented him on. the great 
ſhare he had in making the peace. No man in his circum- 
ſtances, under the influence - of ſuch an adminiſtration at 
court, and tied down to the rules of the lord chancellor, 
could behave himſelf with more care for the proteſtant inte- 
reſt, and the liberties of that country, He could have had 
Sir Richard Levens, ſet up by the tories, choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons inſtead of Mr. Broderick, ſet up by 
the whigs, if he had pleaſed; but he would neither by 
bribery nor influence, break in upon that liberty which 
ought to be ſo ſacred in a parliament's choice of their ſpeak- 
er. When general Stewart at his levee one morning, ſpeak- 
ing of an election with joy that the tories had carried, made 
uſe of the; word we, the duke took him up ſhort, and bid 
him not ſpeak in the plural number, for he came not there 
* tobe of any party, but to adminiſter juſtice impartially to 
all, to ſerve his queen, and protect the ſubjects in their 
liberty.“ When the election for the city of Dublin came 
on, and the tories as a mark of diſtinction wore laurels in 
their hats, he ordered the yeomen of the guards to deny en- 
trance to every body without diſtinction, that ſhould come 
to court with that, or any other badge of diſſention. The 
whigs durſt not truſt him, and the tories ſuſpected him, ſo 
that you muſt imagine he had a very indifferent game to 
play; and when he returned to England, the tories had the 
infolence to print a ſatyr, and cry it about the ſtreets before 
he was on ſhip-board, entitled, Poliphemus ; or, Ireland's 
£ ye, alluding to his one eye. | | 
The duke of Shrewſbury, on his arrival at London, found 
the miniſtry all to pieces amongſt themſelves : and this di- 
viſion and ſcuffle, in which the ear] of Oxford loſt his white 
. aff, threw the queen into fits, of which ſhe died. How- 
— 3 | ever, 
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ever, that the treaſury might not be without a head, the 
ſtaff muſt be lodged ſomewhere ; and accordingly, on her' 
death bed, ſhe delivered it to the duke of Shrewſbury, fo 
that at the queen's death, he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, and lord chamberlain, 
three great employments, never in the hands of one perfon 
before. | | ” 

He ſigned the proclamation for proclaiming king George, 
and was one of the lords appointed by his majeſty to govern 
the nation till his arrival; he attended cloſe at the treaſury, 
yet did nothing but in conjunction with the lord Halifax, au- 
ditor of the exchequer; and, although there were ſeveral 
employments vacant in the revenue in his gift, yet he diſ- 
poſed of none, but left all till his majeſty's arrival. 

On his majeſty's landing at Greenwich, he ſurrendered 
his two employments of treaſurer and lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the firſt of which his majeſty put in commiſlion, and 
gave the ſecond to the earl of Sunderland ; but he was con- 
firmed in his third employment of lord chamberlain of his 
majeſties houſhold, and began to form a party in conjunc- 
tion with the lord Hallifax and ſome others, for a coalition, 


and mixing the miniſtry. He continued to act in his poſt 


of lord chamberlain for ſeveral months, and was very well 
with the king, even after his reſigning of the key, to the 
laſt. Being out of all employments, he took a country ſeat 
near London, and his old diſtemper turning into an aſthma, 
he was often out of order, and in the Chriſtmas holy days, 
1717, was ſeized with a fever, which, joined to the other, 
carried him off. | | 

On the Monday before he died he ſent for all his ſervants 
up into his room, and telling them, that let the phyficians 
ſay what they would, he was ſure he muſt die then, deſired 


that if death ſhould carry him off ſuddenly, they would do 


that juſtice to his memory, as to declare as he did, that he 


died in the communion of the church of England, of which 


he had been above thirty years, an unworthy member. 

On Tueſday he received the ſacrament from the hands of 
the biſhop of Saliſbury and doctor Clark his pariſh miniſter ; 
and on Wedneſday, Mrs Godiere his houſekeeper, coming 
into his room, he ſeriouſly aſked her, What it was to 
bring a child into the world? ſhe anſwered, a pain that 
ſurpaſſeth imagination; and ſo it is allo to get out of it, 
« ſays he, how vain is this world, and yet what a ſtruggle 
« we have to part with it. | 
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He preſerved his judgment and ſenſes to the laſt minute, 
even the day he died he bad the dutcheſs and phyſician go to 
dinner, and come and chat with him when they had done, 
but before dinner was over he died. He was one of the fineſt 
entlemen cf the age he lived in, very handſome in his per- 
= and of an admirable addreſs, a charming way of ſpeak- 


| ing, the kindeſt maſter to his ſervants, and the juſteſt to his 
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creditors that ever was known. He was a nobleman of 
great gallantry amongſt the ladies when young, of whom 
the Atalantis miſtakes many; he might have had many 
great matches in his own country, and fome he deſigned 
himſelf, if he had not found the ladies facile. He had the 
misfortune in the ſeveral changes and turns of affairs he 
had been concerned in, not to be thought ſteady to any party. 
He died in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and was buried 
with his anceſtors in Shropſhire. 


TALBOT (CHARLES) lord Talbot, and lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, was deſcended from Sir Gilbert Tal- 
bot of Grafton, knight banneret, and knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, third ſon of John the ſecond earl 
of Shrewſbury. He was eldeſt fon of Dr. William Talbot, 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Oxtord, Saliſbury and Durham, by 
Catherine, daughter of King, Eſq; one of the aldermen 
of the city of London, and was born on the third of Decem- 


ber, 1686. | 


May 31, 1717, he was appointed ſolicitor-general to his 
majeſty, then prince of Wales, and in the ſame year was 
choſen member of parliament for Tregony in Cornwall, and 
in the two ſucceeding parliaments one of the repreſemtatives 
of the city of Durham. On April 23, 1726, he was made 
ſolicitor-general, and on November 29, 1733, lord bigh 
chancellor cf Great Britain, and was ſworn of the privy- 
council; and on the fiith of December following, was cre- 
ated a baron of this realm by the title of lord Talbot, baron 


of Henſol in the ccunty of Glamorgan, He married Cecil, 


daughter and heir of Charles Matthews of Caſt'e- Menich 
in Glamorzanſhire, and great grand daughter of David 
Jenkins, Eiq; of Henſol, in the tame county, one of the 
juſtices of South Wales, diſtinguiſhed for bis learning in 
his proſeſſion, and for his ſteady adherence to the royal cauſe 
during the civil wars; and by that lady, who died in the 
year 1720, he had five ſons. 


His 
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His lordſhip died at his houſe in Lincoln's- inn-Fields, on 
Monday February the 14th, 1736-7, in the fifty-ſecond 
year of his age, and was interred at Barrington in Glouceſter- 
ſhire. His character has been already drawn in another 
work, from which it will not be improper to tranſcribe it 
here. p 125 

It is a maxim indeed generally received and generally true, 
that difficult and unquiet times form thoſe great characters General 
in life, which we view with admiration and eſteem. But _— 
is remarkable, that this excellent man obtained the honour 9" Im 
and reverence of his country at a-ſeaſon, when no foreign | 
or domeſtic occurrences occaſioned any conſiderable event. 
Therefore as facts cannot be related, from which the reader 
may himſelf collect a juſt idea of him, words muſt faintly 
deſcribe thoſe extraordinary qualities, which combined to 
complete his character. And though future generations 
may imagine theſe virtues heightened beyond their true pro- 
portion, it is a ſuſpicion not to be apprehended from the pre- 
ſent age, Eloquence never afforded greater charms from 
any orator, than when the public attention liſtened to his 
ſentiments, delivered with the moſt graceful modeſty; nor 
did wiſdom and knowledge ever ſupport it with more exten- 
ſive power, nor integrity enforce it with greater weight. In 


. apprehenſion he ſo far exceeded the common rank of men, 


that he inſtantaneouſly, or by a kind of intuition, ſaw the- 
ſtrength or imperfection of any argument; and ſo penetrat- 
ing with his ſagacity, that the moſt intricate and perplex- 
ing mazes of the law could never involve and darken the 
truth, as to conceal it from his. diſcernment, SY 

As a member of each houſe of parliament, no man ever 
had a higher deference paid to his abilities, or more conft- 
dence placed in his inflexible public ſpirit ; and ſo excellent 
was his temper, ſo candid his diſpoſition in debate, that he 
never offended thoſe whoſe arguments he oppoſed. When 
his merit, and the unanimous fuffrage of his country, indu- 
ced his prince to intruſt him with the great ſeal, his univer- 
ſal affability, his eaſineſs of acceſs, his humanity to the diſ- 
treſs, which his employment too frequently preſented to his 
view, and his great diſpatch of buſineſs, engaged to him the 
affection and almoſt veneration of all, who approached him. 
and by conſtantly delivering with his decrees the reaſons, 
upon which they were founded; his court was a very in- 
ſtructive ſchool of equity, and his decifions were generally 
attended with ſuch conviction to the parties, 9 
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intereſt they were made, that their acquieſcence in them 
commonly prevented any further expence. As no ſervile 
expedient raiſed him to power, his country knew he would 
uſe none to ſupport himſelf in it. He was conftant and 
regular in his devotions, both in his family and in public. 
His piety was exalted, rational, and unaffected. He was 
firm in maintaining the true intereſt and legal rights of 
the church of England, but an enemy to perſecution. 
When he could obtain a ſhort interval from buſineſs, the 
pompous formalities of his ſtation were thrown aſide ; his 
table was a ſcene where wiſdom and fcience ſhone, enlivened 
and adorned with elegancy of wit. There was joined the 


utmoſt freedom of diſpute with the higheſt good breeding, 


and the vivacity of mirth with primitive fimplicity of man- 
ners. | | 
When he had leiſure for exerciſe, he delighted in field 
ſports ; and even in thoſe trifles ſhewed, that he was formed 
to excel in whatever he engaged; and had he indulged him- 
ſelf more in them, eſpecially at a time, when he found his 
health unequal to the exceſſive fatigues of his poſt, the na- 
tion might nat yet have deplored a lofs it could ill ſuſtain. 
But though he was removed at a ſeaſon of life, when others 
but begin to ſhine, he might juſtly be ſaid, ſatis et ad vitam 
et ad gloriam vixeſſe; and his death united in one general 
concern a nation, which ſcarce ever unanimouſly agreed in 
any other particular; and notwithſtanding the warmth of 
our political diviſions, each party endeavoured to outvie the 
other in a due reverence to his memory. 

No man was ever more the delight of his country, or had 
a larger ſhare in the hearts and affections of the people; and 
yet he never made uſe of any other methods to obtain it, 
than a conſtant uniform courſe of wiſdom and virtue, The 
reverence he was held in for his great abilities (and no man 
ever had greater) was exceeded if it were poſſible, by the 
love which was borne him for his diffuſive benevolence and 
humanity. A liſt of one hundred and fifty perſons was found 
in his ſcrutoir after his death, who were annual penſioners 
of his unbounded charity. And the poor of all the neigh- 
bouring villages ſurrounding his eſtate of Barrington, were 
by his order, provided with phyſic in ſickneſs : and the indi- 
gent aged, who were paſt their labour, provided with the 
neceſſaries of life. From hence we may ſee with what juſtice 
and propriety Mr. Pope paid him the following compliment 
in his epiſtle to lord Bathurſt on the uſe of riches. 
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The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 
T'enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 
Not ſunk by floth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 
To ballance fortune by a juſt expence; 
Join with ceconomy, magnificence z; 

ith ſplendor, charity ; with plenty, health ; 

Oh teach us Talbot, thou'rt unſpoil'a by wealth ! 
That ſecret rare between the extremes to move 
Of mad good- nature, and of mean ſelf- love. 


Who is it copies Talbot's better part, 
To eaſe the oppreſs'd, and raiſe the ſinking heart? 
Where'er he ſhines, O Fortune gild the ſcene, 
And angels guard him in the golden mean! 
At Barrington ſhall Engliſh bounty ſtand, 
And Henſol's honour never leave the land. 


TAYLOR (Dr. Joan) a late learned difſenting teacher, 
was born near Lancaſter ; ſettled firſt at Kirkſtead in Lin- 
colnſhire, where- he preached to a very ſmall 2 — 
and taught a grammar ſchool for the ſupport of his family, Sermon oc- 
near twenty years; but afterwards, his great worth and rs, 
merit in this obſcure ſituation being known, he was unani- hy E. Ha- 
mouſly choſen to Norwich, where he preached many years wood. 
with great acceptance and uſefulneſs. From this city he Lond. 761. 
was invited to Warrington in Lancaſhire, to fuperintend an 
academy they had formed there, judging him the fitteſt per- 
ſon, as his learning and worth were ſo univerfally known 
and acknowledged, to give this new inſtitution a proper dig- 
nity and reputation in the world. With this invitation, fo 
warmly and importunately enforced, he complied, from mo- 
tives purely diſintereſted, and induced by the fair and flat- 
tering proſpect of being greatly uſeful in inſtructing young 
perſons for the miniſtry. But a few filly differences about 
the formal punctilio of precedency and authority, and the 
vague and uncertain principles of morals, were kindled into 
fuch a flame, as ſoon involved and almoſt endangered the 
very being of the academy, and ſubjected him to much ſcur- 
rility and ill treatment. | = 

The bad uſage he met with, where he naturally expected 
the kindeſt, he would often ſay, would certainly fhorten 


* his days.” And ſo it proved. He who had the beſt con- 
5 ſtution, 
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ſtitution, and who had by a courſe of ſteady temperance, pre- 


| ſerved it the beſt of any ſevere ſtudent, was ſoon thrown 
into a variety and complication of diſorders, which though 


by gentle, yet repeated ſtrokes, ſoon laid the originally 
ſtrong and vigorous fabric in fad and deplorable ruins. ** The 


<« laſt time I ſaw,him, ſays Mr. Harwood, he bitterly la- 


* mented his unhappy ſituation, and his being rendered, 
<< (all proper authority, as a. tutor being taken from 
<« him) utterly incapable of being any longer uſeful ; ſaid 
© his life was not an object of deſire to him, when his 


“ public uſefulneſs was no more, and repeated with great 


emotion ſome celebrated lines to this purpoſe out of 
4 Sophocles.* | 2 

He died March the 5th, 1761. He went to bed as well 
as uſual the night before, only complaining a little of a preſ- 
ſure he felt on his ſtomach. As to his writings, 

The firſt piece he publiſhed, was, A prefatory Diſcourſe 
to 4 Narrative of Mr. Foſeph Rawſon's Caſe, who was ex- 


cluded from communion with the congregational church in 


Nottingham, for aſſerting the unity and ſupremacy of God 


the Father. A ſecond edition of this has been publiſhed. 
In 1740, his Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, 


which has gone through three editions. 


In 1745, his Paraphraſe on the Romans; a third 
edition of which has been lately printed. In the ſame year 


he alſo publiſhed a ſmall Scripture Catechiſm with Proofs, 


\ 


which has paſſed four editions. 
a ſcheme for ſupporting the ſpirit and practice of pſalmody in 
congregations, | 

In 1751, — without his name, a ſmall pamphlet, en- 
titled, The Importance of Children; or, Motives to the good 
Education of Children. | 1 

In 1753, — his Scripture Doctrine of Atonement. 

in 1754, —— his great work, the labour of his whole 
life, An Hebrew Engliſh Concordance, in two large volumes 
in folio, which will remain a monument to all tuture ages 
of his indefatigable induſtry and critical ſkill. | | 
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He wrote in the ſame year an excelleut pamphlet, en- 
titled, The Lord's Supper explained upon Scripture Principles, 
in which this ſacred ordinance is placed in a clear light, and 
its Importance well ſtated. 1 
In 1757 he publiſhed his Covenant of Grace, in defence of 
infant-baptiſm. | | 
In 1755, —— 4 Charge, delivered at the ordination of 
the reverend Mr. Smithſon, 
In 1756, A Sermon, preached at the opening of th 
new chapel in Norwich. | | 
In 1759, he wrote his Examination of Dr. Hutcheſon's 
Scheme of Morality ; a judicious performance, which met 
with great and deſerved acceptance in the world. h 
His laſt performance was, A Sketch of Moral Philoſophy, 
which he drew up for the uſe of his own pupils, and as intro- 
duQtory to Wollaſton's Religion of Nature. This was pub- 
liſhed in 1760.* | ED | 
From his firſt ſettling at Warrington, as tutor, he ſpent 
all his leiſure hours in reviewing his concordance, collating 
paſſages in an alphabetical order, and correcting the Engliſh 
tranſlation. He had made a conſiderable advance in this uſe- " 
ful work, when death ſeized him. 


THEOBALD (LRwIS) was born at Sittingburn in Kent, cibbers 
of which place his father, Mr. Peter Theobald, was an emi- Lives, v. 5. 

nent attorney. His grammatical learning, he received chief- f. 276, & 
ly under the reverend Mr. Ellis, at Iſle worth in Middleſex, 
and afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy and practice of 
the law: but finding that ſtudy tbo tedious and irkſome for 
his genius, he quitted it for the profeſſion of poetry. He 
engaged in a paper called the Cenſor, publiſhed in Miſt's 
Weekly Journal; and by delivering his opinion with roo 
little reſerve, concerning ſome eminent wits, expoſed him- 
ſelf to their laſhes and reſentment. 

Upon the publication of Pope's Homer, he praiſed it in 
the moſt extravagant terms of admiration z but afterwards 
thought proper to retract his opinion, for reaſons we cannot 
gueſs, and abuſed the very performance he had before hyper- 
bolically praiſed. Mr. Pope at firſt made Mr. Theobald the 


* The Dr. with great care and cor- ent to make four volumes in octavo; 
rectneſs compoſed, and fairly tranſcri= which he deſigned for the preſs, and 
bed, a number of 'diſcourſes on moral, intended to be publiſhed after his 


critical, and practical ſubjects, ſuffici-F death, | 
| 1 | hero 
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hero of his Dunciad, but afterwards, for reaſons beſt known 


to himſelf, he thought proper to diſrobe him of that dignity, 
and beſtow it upon another. 


In the year 1726, Mr. Theobald publiſhed a piece in octa- 
vo, called Shakſpear Reſtored of this it is ſaid, he was ſo 


vain as to aver, in one of Miſt's Journals, June the eighth, 


c that to expoſe any errors in it was impracticable ;” and 
in another, April the 27th, „That whatever care might 
<< for the future be taken, either by Mr. Pope, or any other 
« aſſiſtants, he would give above five hundred emendations, 
«* that would eſcape them all.” During two whole years, 
while Mr, Pope was preparing his edition, he publiſhed ad- 
vertiſements, requeſting aſſiſtance, and promiſing ſatisfaction 


to any who would contribute to its greater perfection. But 
this reſtorer, who was at that time Ag favours of him, 


by letters, did wholly conceal that he had any ſuch deſign 
till after its publication; which he owned in the Daily Jour- 


nal of November 26, 1728; and then an outcry was made 


that Mr. Pope had joined with the bookſeller to raiſe an ex- 
travagant ſubſcription; in which he had no ſhare, of which 
he had no knowledge, and againſt which he had publickly 
advertiſed in his own propoſals for Homer, | 

Mr. Theobald was not only thus obnoxious to the re- 
ſentment of Pope, but we find him waging war with Mr. 
Dennis, who treated him with more roughneſs, though with 
Jeſs ſatire. Mr. Theobald in the Cenſor, vol. II. No. 


XXXIII. calls Mr. Dennis by the name of Furius. Mr. 


Dennis in reſentment of this repreſentation made of him, in 
his remarks on Pope's Homer, p. 9; 10, thus mentions 
him. „There is a notorious idiot, one Hight Whacum, 
cc who from an under-ſpur-leather to the law, is become 
< an under-ſtrapper to the play-houſe, who has lately bur- 
< leſqued the metamorphoſes of Ovid, by a vile tranſla- 
cc tion, &c. This fellow is concerned in an impertinent 


“ paper called the Cenſor.” Such was the language of Mr. 


Dennis, when enflamed by contradiction. 

In the year 1720, Mr. Theobald introduced upon the 
ſtage a tragedy called, The Double Falſhood ; the greateſt part 
of which he aſſerted was Shakeſpear's. Mr. Pope inſinuated 
to the town, that it was all, or certainly the greateſt part, 
written, not by Shakeſpear, but Theobald himſelf, and 


5 quotes theſe lines, 


None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. 1 
| Which 
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Which he calls a marvellous line of Theobald, * unleſs (fays 
*c he) the play called The Double Falſbood, be (as he would 
have it thought) Shakeſpear's; but whether this is his or 
<< not, he proves Shakeſpear to have written as bad.“ The 
arguments which Mr, Theobald uſes to prove the play to be 
Shakeſpear's are indeed far from ſatisfactory. This Double 
Falſhood was vindicated by Mr. Theobald, who was aztacked 
again in the art of ſinking in poetry. Here Mr, Theobald 
endeavoured to prove falſe criticiſms, want of underſtanding 
Shakeſpear's manner, and perverſe cavilling in Mr. Pope: 
he juſtifies himſelf and the great dramatic poet, and eſſays to 


prove the tragedy in queſtion to be in reality Shakeſpear's, 


and not unworthy of him. Mr. Theobald, beſides his edi- 
tion of Shakeſpear's plays, in which he corrected, with great 
pains and ingenuity, many faults which had crept into that 


great poet's writing, is the author of ſeveral other dramatic 
pieces. | 
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THEODORE, I. king of Corſica, baron Niewhoff, Bibliotheca 


grandee of Spain, baron of England, peer of France, baron Biograph. 


of the holy empire, prince of the papal throne: for thus he 


ſtiled himſelf, ** A man whoſe claim to royalty (ſays an 
« ingenious author) was as indiſputable as the moſt ancient 
<« titles to any monarchy can pretend to be; that is, the 
& choice of his ſubjects : the voluntary election of an injured 
«© people, who had the common-right of mankind to free- 


„ dom, and the uncommon reſolution of determining to be 


6c free.“ 


It was on March the 15th, 1736, whilſt the Corſican 
malecontents were fitting in counci}, that an Engliſh veſſel 
from Tunis, with a paſſport from our conſul there, arrived 
at a port, then in poſſeſſion of the malecontents. A ſtranger 
on board this veſſel, who had the appearance of a perſon of 
diſtinction; no ſooner went on ſhore, but he was received 
with ſingular honours by the principal perſons, who ſaluted 
him with the titles of excellency, and vice-roy of Corſica. 
His attendants conſiſted of two officers, a ſecretary, a chap- 
lain, a few domeſtics and Morocco ſlaves. He was con- 


_ ducted to the biſhop's palace: called himſelf lord Theodore: 
whilſt the chiefs knew more about him than they thought 


convenient to declare, From the veſle] that brought him, 
were debarked ten pieces of cannon, 4000 fire-locks, 3000 


pair of ſhoes, great quantity of proviſions, and coin to the 
Amount of 200,000 of ducats. 


Two 
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Two pieces of cannon were placed before his door, and 
he had four hundred ſoldiers poſted for his guard. He crea- 
ted officers, formed twenty four companies of ſoldiers, diſ- 


tributed among the malecontents, the arms and the ſhoes he 


had brought with him, conferred knighthood on one of the 
chiefs, appointed another his treaſurer ; and profeſſed the 


Roman catholic religion. Various conjectures were formed 
in different courts concerning him; the eldeſt ſon of the pre- 
tender, prince Ragotſki, the duke de Ripperda, comte de 
Bonneval, were each in their turns ſuppoſed to be this 
ſtranger ; all Europe was puzzled ; but the country of our 
ſtranger was ſoon diſcovered : he was in fact a Pruſſian, well 
— by the name of Theodore Anthony, baron of Niew- 
off. | 
Theodore was a knight of the Teutonic order, had ſuc- 
ceflively been in the ſervice of ſeveral German princes, had 
ſeen Holland, England, France, Portugal ; gained the con- 
fidence of the great at Liſbon, and paſſed there for a charge 


des affaires, from the emperor. This extraordinary man, 


with an agreeable perfon, had reſolution, ſtrong natural parts, 
and was capable of any effterprize. He was about fifty 


-years of age. Upon his firſt landing, the chiefs of the Cor- 


ſicans publickly declared to the people, that it was to him 
they were to be indebted for their liberties, that he was ar- 
rived in order to deliver the iſland from the tyrannical op- 
preflion of the Genoeſe. The general aſſembly offered him 
the crown, not as any ſudden act into which they had been 
ſurpriſed, but with all the precaution that people could take 


to ſecure their freedom and felicity under it. Theodore, 


however, contented himſelf with the title of governor-gene- 
ral. In this quality he aſſembled the people and adminiſtred 
an oath for preſerving eternal piece among themſelves; and 
ſeverely did he exact obedience to this law. 

He was again offered the title of king: he accepted lit, 
Sunday April the 15th, 1736, was crowned king of Cor- 
fica, and received the oath of fidelity from his principal 


ſubjects, and the acclamations of all. the people. The 


Genoeſe, alarmed at theſe proceedings, publickly declared 
him and his adherents guilty of high treaſon ; cauſed it to be 
reported that he governed in the moſt deſpotic manner, even 


to the putting to death many principal inhabitants, merely 


becauſe they were Genoeſe; than which nothing could be 


more falſe, as appears from his manifeſto, in anſwer to the 


edict, Theodore, however, having got together near 25,000 
| | ' men, 
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men, found himſelf maſter of a country where the Genoeſe 
durft not appear; he carried Porto Vecchio, and on May 
the third, blocked up the city of Baſtia, but was ſoon obliged 
to retire. He then ſeparated his force, and was ſucceſsful 
in his conqueſts, and came again before Baſtia, which ſoon 
ſubmitted to him. His court became brilliant, and he con- 
ferred titles of nobility upon his principal courtiers, | 

Towards the month of July, murmurs were ſpread of 
great diſſatisfactions ariſing from the want of Theodore's 
promiſed ſuccours: on the other hand, a conſiderable arma- 
ment ſailed from Barcelona, as was ſuppoſed in his favour. 
At the ſame time France and England ſtrictly forbad their 
ſubjects to aſſiſt in any way the malecontents. September 
the ſecond, Theodore preſided at a general aſſembly, and 
aſſured his ſubjects anew of the ſpeedy arrival of the ſo much 
wanted ſuccours. Debates ran high, and Theodore was 
given to underſtand, that before the end of October, he 
muſt reſign the ſovereign authority, or make good his promiſe. 
Theodore, in the mean time received large ſums, but no- 
body knew from whence they came: he armed ſome barques, 
and chaſed thoſe of the Genoeſe which lay near the iſland. 
He now inſtituted the order. of the deliverance, in memory 
of his delivering the country from the dominion of the Geno- 
eſe, The moneys he had received he cauſed to be new 
coined, and his affairs ſeemed to have a promiling aſpect ; 
but the ſcene preſently. changed. | | 
In the beginning of November he aſſembled the chiefs, 
and declared that he would not keep them any longer in | 
a ſtate of uncertainty, their fidelity and confidence demand- 
ing of him the utmoſt efforts in their favour : that he had 
determined to find out in perſon the ſuccours he had ſo long 
expected. The chiefs aſſured him of their determined ad- 
herence to his intereſts. He named the principal among 
them to take the government in his abſence, made all the 
neceſſary proviſions, and recommended. to them union in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. The chiefs, to the number of forty- 
ſeven, attended him with the utmoſt reſpect, on the day of 
| his departure, to the water-ſide, and even on board his 
veſſel; where, after affectionately embracing them, he took 
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| his leave and they returned on ſhore, and went immediately 1 

7 to their reſpective poſts, which he had affigned them: a de- 1 
5 monſtrative proof this, that he was not forced out of the . 
I iſland, did not quit it in diſguſt, or leave it in a manner in- i 
7 conſiſtent with his royal character. | BE j 4 
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Thus ended the reign of Theodore; who arrived in a few 


days diſguiſed in the habit of an Abbe, at Livonia, and from 


thence, after a ſhort ſtay, conveyed himſelf nobody knew 
whither. The next year, however, he appeared at Paris; 
was ordered to depart the kingdom in forty-eight-hours ; 
he precipitately embarked at Rouen, and arrived at Amſter- 
dam, attended by four Italian domeſtics ; took up his quar- 
ters at an inn, and there two citizens arreſted him, on a 
claim of 16,000 Florins. But he ſoon obtained a pro- 
tection, and found ſome merchants who engaged to furniſh 
him with a great quantity of ammunition for his faithful 
iſlanders. He acccrdingly went on board a frigate of fifty- 
two guns, and 250 men; but was ſoon aiterwards, with 
two of his relations, ſeized at Naples, in the houſe of the 
Dutch conſul, and ſent priſoner to the fortreſs of Cueta. 


This unhappy monarch, whoſe courage had raiſed him to 
a throne, not by a ſucceſſion of bloody acts, but by the free 


choice of an oppreſſed nation, for many years ſtruggled with 
fortune, and left no means untried, which indefatigable 
policy, or ſolicitation of ſuccours could attempt, to recover 
his crown: at length he choſe for his retirement a country, 
where he might enjoy the participation of that liberty, which 
he had ſo vainly endeavoured to fix to his Corſicans; but his 


ſituation here, by degrees grew wretched, and he was re- 


duced ſo low, as to be ſeveral years before his death, a pri- 
ſoner for debt in the King's-bench. | | 

Theodore, told a friend of his in London, as an inſtance 
of the ſuperſtition of mankind, that there was a very high 
mountain in Corſica, which was carefully avoided, from a 


long received opinion, that, whoever aſcended it, would 
be unhappy and unſucceſsful in all his future undertakings. 


Theodore, in order to convince them of the weakneſs of 
ſuch a belief, in ſpite of all their remonſtrances, inſiſted on 
climbing the fatal mountain; on the top of which he found 


a beautiful plain, and a great quantity of game, and ſo tame, 


that he could take them in his hands. However fooliſh ſuch 
opinions are, this king's future life, did not, I believe, cure 
the Corſicans of their credulity. 

To the honour of ſome private perſons, a charitable con- 


tribution was ſet on foot for him in 1753. And in 1757, 


at the expence of a gentleman, a marble was ereRed to his 


memory in the church yard of St Anne's Weſtminſter, with 
the following inſcription : | | 
” . Near 
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Near this place is.interred 
Theodore king of Corfica, 
Who died in this pariſh Dec. 115, 
| 1750, | 
Immediately after leaving 
The King's bench priſon _ 
By the benefit of the act of inſolvency: 
In conſequence of which, 
He regiſtered his kingdom of Corſica 
For the uſe of his creditors. 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings, 
Heroes and beggars, gally ſlaves, and kings; 
But Theodore this moral learn'd e'er dead, 
Fate pour'd it's leſſon on his living head. 
Beſtow'd a kingdom, and deny'd him bread. 


THOMAS (Mrs.) known to the world by the poetical Memoirs of 


P „ » * Mrs. Tho- 
name of Corinna, was the child of an ancient, and infirm mas's life, 


parent, who gave her life when he was dying himſelf, and prefixed to a 


to whoſe unhappy conſtitution ſhe was ſole heireſs. . From e fu 
her very birth, which happened in 1675. ſhe was afflicted tween her 
with fevers and defluxions, and being over-nurſed, her con- and Mr. 
ſtitution was ſo delicate and tender, that had ſhe not been 1 
of a gay diſpoſition, and poſſelled of a vigorous mind, ſhe lives, v. 4. 
muſt have been more unhappy than ſhe actually was. 146, & ſeq. 

Her father dying when ſhe was ſcarce two years old, and 
her mother not knowing his real circumſtances, as he was 
ſuppoſed from the ſplendour of bis manner of life to be very 
rich, ſome inconveniencies were incurred, in beſtowing upon 
him a pompous funeral, which in thoſe times was faſhiona- 
ble, The mother of our poeteſs, in the bloom of eighteen, 
was condemned to the arms of this man, upwards of fixty, 
upon. the ſuppoſition of his being wealthy, but in which ſhe 
was ſoon miſerably deceived. She diſpofed of two houſes 
her huſband kept, one in town, the other in the county of 
Eſſex, and retired into a private, but decent, country lodg- 
ing. The houſe where ſhe boarded was an eminent = -F 4 
worker's in the county of Surry, but the, people of the houſe 
proved very diſagreeable. The lady had no converſation, 
to divert her; the landlord was an illiterate man, and the 
reſt of the family brutiſh, and 'unmannerly. At laſt Mrs. 
Thomas attracted the notice of Dr, Glyſſon, who obſerving 
ber at church very ſplendidly dreſſed, ſollicited her acquain- 
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tance. He was a valuable piece of antiquity, being then, 
1683, 100 years of age. His perſon was tall, his bones 
very large, his hair like fnow, a venerable aſpect, and 2 
complection, which might ſhame the bloom of fifteen. He 
enjoyed a ſound judgment, and a memory ſo tenacious, and 
clear, that his company was very engaging. His viſits great- 
ly alleviated the ſolitude of this lady. The laſt viſit he made 
to Mrs Thomas, he drew on, with much attention, a pair 
of rich Spaniſh leather gloves, emboſt on the backs and tops 
with gold embroidery, and fringed round with gold. The 
lady could not help expreſſing her curioſity, to know the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe gloves, which he ſeemed to touch with ſo much | 
reſpect. He anſwered, * I do reſpect them, for the laſt 
< time I had the honour of approaching my miſtreſs, queen 
c Elizabeth, ſhe pulled them from her own royal hands, , 
« ſaying, here Glyſſon, wear them for my fake. I have 
&« done ſo with veneration, and never drew them on, but c 
& 
0 


ce but when I had a mind to honour thoſe whom ] viſit, 
& as I now do you; and ſince you love the memory of my 


< royal miſtreſs, take them, and preſerve: them carefully 1 

cc when I am gone.” The doctor then went home, and p 
died in a few days. MM « 
This gentleman's death left her again without a com- 6 
panion, and an uneaſineſs hung upon her, viſible to the peo- 00 

ple of the houſe; who gueſſing the cauſe to proceed from 6 
ſolitude, recommended to her acquaintance another phy- <& 
ſician, of a different caſt from the former. He was denomi- ce 
nated by them a conjurer, and was faid to be capable of raiſ- 4. 

ing the devil. This circumſtance diverted Mrs. Thomas, cc 


who imagined that the man whom they called a conjuter, wi 
7 muſt have more ſenſe than they underſtood. The doctor i ſtu 
was invited to viſit her, and appeared in a greaſy black gro- 4. 
gram, which he called his ſcholar's coat; a long beard; 4 
and other marks of a philoſophical negligence. He brought © to 
all his little mathematical trinkets, and played over his tricks M it t 
for the diverſion of the lady, whom, by a private whiſper, the 
he let into the ſecrets as he performed them, that ſhe might M her 
ſee there was nothing of magic in the caſe, The two molt MW utn 
remarkable articles of his performance were, firſt lighting a ſhe 
candle at a glaſs of cold water; performed by touching the 8 
brim before with phoſphorus, a chymical fire which is pre- find 
ſerved in water and burns there; and next reading the ſmalleſt¶ 1g, 
print by a candle of fix in the pound, at 100 yards diſtance MW wol 
in the open air, and darkeſt night, This was performed by W mo; 
| ee ee ohne? 4 
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E large concave glaſs, with a deep pointed focus, quick | 


filvered on the backfide, and ſet in tin, with a ſocket for a 


candle, ſconce faſhion, and hung up againſt a wall. While 
the flame of the candle was diametrically oppoſite to the cen- 
tre, the rays equally diverging, gave ſo powerful a light as 
is ſcarce credible ; but on the leaſt variation from the focus, 


the charm ceaſed. 


The lady diſcerning in this man a genius which might be 


improved to better purpoſes than deceiving the country peo- 
ple, deſired him not to hide his talents, but to puſh himſelf 


in the world by the abilities of which he ſeemed poſſeſſed. 


ec Madam, faid he, I am now a fiddle to aſſes, but I am 


« finiſhing a great work which will make thoſe aſſes fiddle 
« to me.” She then aſked what that work might be? he 


replied, © His life was at ſtake if it took air, but he found 


„her a lady of ſuch uncommon candour, and good ſenſe, 


e that he ſhould make no difficulty in committing his life 


* and hope to her keeping. 
of being truſted with ſecrets; this was Mrs. Thomas's fail- 


ing: the doctor found it out, and made her pay dear for her 


curioſity, ** I have been, continued he, many years in 


4 ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, and long maſter of 
& the ſmaragdine-table of Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; the green 
6 and red dragons of Raymond Lully have alſo been obedient 


5 to me, and the illuſtrious ſages themſelves deign to viſit me; 


&« yet it is but ſince I had the honour to be known to your 


„ ladyſhip, that I have been ſo fortunate as to obtain the 


grand ſecret of projection. I tranſmuted ſome lead I pul- 


& led off my window laſt night into this bit of gold. Pleaſed 
with the ſight of this, and having a natural propenſion to the 
ſtudy, the lady ſnatched-it out of the philoſopher's hand, and 


alked why he had not more? He replied, * it was all the 


& Jead he could find.” She then commanded: her daughter 


to bring a parcel of lead which lay in the cloſet, and giving 


it to the chymiſt, deſired him to tranſmute it unto gold on 


the morrow. He undertook it, and the next day brought. 


her an ingot which weighed two ounces, which, with the 


utmoſt ſolemnity, he avowed was the very individual lead 


ſhe gave him, tranſmuted to gold. | | | 
She began now to engage him in ſerious diſcourſe ; and 
finding by his replies, that he wanted money to make more 
powder, ſhe enquired how much would make a ſtock that 
would maintain itſelf? he replied fifty pounds, after nine 
months, would produce a million. She then begged the 
| SE 2 ingot 
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T HO M AS, 
ingot of him, which he proteſted had been tranſmuted from 


lead, and fluſhed with the hopes of ſucceſs, hurried to town 


to know whether the ingot was true gold, which proved 


fine beyond the ſtandajd, The lady now fully convinced 


of the truth of the empyric's declaration, took fifty pounds out 
of the hands of a banker, and intruſted him with it. The only 
difficulty which remained, was, how to carry on the work 
without ſuſpicion, it being ſtrictly prohibited at that time. He 


was therefore reſolved to take a little houſe in another county, 


at a few miles diſtance from London, where he was to build 
a public laboratory, as a profeſt chymiſt, and deal in ſuch 
mediciues as were moft vendible, by the ſale of which to the 
apothecaries, the expence of the houſe was to be defrayed 


during the operation. The witow was accounted the houſe- 
keeper, and the doctor and his man boarded with her; to 


which ſhe added this precaution, that the laboratory, with 
the two lodging rooms over it, in which the doctor and bis 
man lay, was a different wing of the building from that 
Where 2 and her little daughter, and maid- ſervant reſided; 
and as ſhe knew ſome time muſt elapſe before any profit 
could be expected, ſhe managed with the utmoſt frugality. 
The doctor mean time acted the part of a tutor to miſs, in 
arithmetic, latin, and mathematics, to which ſhe diſco- 
vered the ſtrongeſt propenſity. | 

All things being properly diſpoſed for the grand ope- 
ration, the vitriol furnace was ſet to work, which re- 
quiring the moſt intenſe heat for ſeveral days, unhappily ſet 


e to the houſe ; the fairs were conſumed in an inſtant, 


and as it ſurprifed them all in their firſt ſleep, it was a hap- 
8 that no life periſhed. This unlucky acci- 
dent was 300l. loſs to Mrs. Thomas : yet ſtill'the grand pro- 
ject was in a fair way of ſucceeding in the other wing” of the 
building. But one misfortune is often followed by another, 
the next Sunday evening, while ſhe was reading to, and 
inſtructing her little family, a ſudden, and violent report, 
like a diſcharge of cannon, was heard; the houſe being tim- 
ber, rocked like a cradle, and the family were all thrown 
from their chairs on the ground, They looked with the 
greateſt amazement on each other, not gueſſing the cauſe, 
when the operator, pretending to revive, fell to ſtamping, 
tearing his hair, and raving like a madman, crying out yn- 
dene, undone, loſt and undone for ever. He ran directly 


to the athanor, when unlocking the door, he found the ma- 


chine ſplit quite in two; the eggs broke, and the precious 
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amalgamum which they contained was ſcattered like ſand 
among the aſhes. Mrs. Thomas's eyes were now ſufficient- 
ly opened to diſcern the impoſture, and with a very ſerene 
countenance, told the empyric, that accidents will happen, 
but means might be fallen upon to repair this fatal diſapoint- 
ment. The doctor obſerving her ſo ſerene, imagined ſhe would 


grant him more money to complete his ſcheme; but ſhe 


ſoon diſappointed his expectation, by ordering him to be gone, 
and made him a preſent of five guineas, leſt his deſperate cir- 
cumſtances ſhould induce him to take fome violent means of 
providing for himſelf. | * 
Whether deluded by a real hope of finding out the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, or from an innate principle of villany, can- 
not be determined, but he did not yet ceaſe his purſuit, and 


ſtill indulged the golden deluſion. He now found means to 


work upon the credulity of an old mifer, who, upon the 
ſtrength of his pretenſions, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and embarked all his hoarded treaſure, which was very eonſide- 
rable, in the ſame chimerical adventure. In a word, the mi- 


ſer's ſtock was alſo loſt, the empyric himſelf, and the daugh- 


ter reduced to beggary. This unhappy affair broke the mi- 
ſer's heart, who did not many weeks ſur vive the loſs of his 
caſh. The doctor alſo put a miſerable end to his life, by drink - 
ing poiſon, and left his wife, with two young children, in 
a ſtate of beggary. But to return to Mis. Thomas. The 
poor lady ſuffered on this occaſion a great deal of inward 


anguiſh ; ſhe was aſhamed of having reduced her fortune, 


and impoveriſhed her child by liſtening to the infinuations 
of a madman. Time and patience at laſt overcame it; and 


when her health, which by this accident had been impaired, 


was reſtored to her, ſhe began to ſtir amongſt her huſband's 
great clients. She took. a houſe in Bloomſbury, and by 
means of good œconomy, and an elegant appearance, was 
ſuppoſed to be better in the world than ſhe really was. Her 


buſband's clients received her like one riſen from the dead. 


they came to viſit her, and promiſed to ſerve her. At laſt 
the duke of Montague adviſed her to let lodgings, which 
way of life ſhe declined, as her talents were not fuited for 
dealing with ordinary lodgers; but, added ſhe, “ if I knew 
& any family who deſired ſuch a conveniency, I would 
<« readily accommodate them.“ I take you at your word, re- 
plied the duke, I will become your ſole tenant : nay, 
« dont ſmile, for I am in earneſt, 1 love a little freedom 


« more than I can enjoy at home, and I may come ſome 
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cc times and eat a bit of mutton, with four or five honeſt 


6 fellows, whoſe company I delight in.” Tbe bargain was 
bound, and proved matter of fact, though on a deeper 


ſcheme than drinking a bottle; and his grace was to paſs in 


the houſe for Mr. Freeman of Hertfordſhire. In a few days 


he ordered a dinner for his beloved friends, Jack and Tom, 


Will and:Ned, - good honeſt country fellows, as his grace 
called them They came at the time appointed; but how 
ſurpriſed was the widow, when ſhe faw the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, lords Buckingham and Dorſet, and a certain vifcount, 
with Sir William Dutton Colt, under theſe feigned names. 
After ſeveral times meeting at this Jady's houſe, the noble 
perſons, who had a high opinion of her integrity, intruſted 
her with the grand fecret, which was nothing leſs than the 
project for the revolution. 

Though theſe meetings were held as private as poſſible, 
yet ſuſpicions aroſe, and Mrs. Thomas's houſe was narrowly 
watched ; but the meffengers, who were no enemies to the 


- Cauſe, betrayed their truſt, and ſuffered the noblemen to 


meet unmoleſted, or at leaſt without any dread of appre- 
henſion. 

The revolution being effeQed, and the ſtate become more 
ſettled, that .place of rendezvous was quitted: the noblemen 


took leave of the lady, with promiſes of obtaining a penſion, 


or ſome place in the houſhold for her, as her zeal in that 
cauſe highly merited ; beſides ſhe had a very good claim to 
ſome appointment, having been ruined by the ſhutting up 
the exchequer. - But alas F court promiſes proved an aerial 
foundation, and the noble peers never thought of her more. 
The duke of Montague ind-ed made offers of ſervice; and 
being captain of the band of penſioners, ſhe aſked him to 
admit Mr. Gwynnet, a gentleman who had made love to 
her daughter, into ſuch a poſt; This he promiſed, but upon 
theſe terms, that her daughter ſhould aſk him for it. The 
widow thanked him, and not ſuſpecting that any deſign was 
covered under this offer, concluded herſelf ſure of ſucceſs : 

but how amazed was ſhe to find her daughter, whom ſhe 
had bred in the moſt paſſive ſubjection, and who had never 


diſcovered the leaſt inſtance of diſobedience, abſolutely re- 


fuſe to aſk any ſuch favour of his grace. She could not be pre- 
valled upon neither by flattery, nor threatening, and con- 
tinuing ſtill abſtinate in her reſolution : her mother obliged 


her to explain herſe}f, upon the point of her refuſal. She 


told her then, that the duke of Montague had already made 
an 
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veyance deed, by which he was enabled to make a bequeſt, 


PPP 

an attack upon her, that his deſigns were diſhonourable; and 
that if ſhe ſubmitted to aſk his grace one favour, he would 
reckon himſelf ſecure of another in return, which he would 
endeavour to accompliſh by the baſeſt means. 5 

This explanation was too ſatisfactory: who does not fee 
the meanneſs of ſuch an ungenerous conduct? he had made 
uſe of the mother as a tool, for carrying on political de- 
ſigns; he found her diftreſs, and as a recompence for her 


ſervices, and under the pretence of .mending her fortune, 


attempted the virtue of her daughter, and would provide 
for her, on no other terms, but at- the price of her.child's 
innocence. In the mean time, the young Corinna, a poeti- 
cal name given her by Mr. Dryden, continued to improve 
her mind by reading the politeſt authors. We have already 
ſeen that ſhe was addreſſed upon honourable terms, by Mr. 
Gwynnet, of the Middle Temple, ſon of a gentleman in 
Glouceſterſhire. Upon his firſt diſcovering his paſſion to 
Corinna, ſhe had honour enough to remonſtrate to him the 


inequality of their fortune, as her affairs were then in a 


very perplexed fituation. This objection was ſoon ſurmoun- 
ted by a lover, eſpecially as his father had given him poſ- 


ſeſſion of the greateſt part of his eſtate, and leave to pleaſe 


himſelf. | | 

Mr. Gwynnet no ſooner obtained this, than he came to 
London, and claimed Corinna's promiſe of marriage: but 
her mother being then in a very weak condition, ſhe could 
not abandon her in, that diſtreſs, to die among ſtrangers. 
She therefore told Mr. Gwynnet, that as ſhe had not thought. 
ſixteen years long in waiting for him, he could not think 
ſix months long in expectation of her. He replied, with a 


deep figh, * Six months at this time, my Corinna, is more 
„ than ſixteen years have been; you put it off now, and 


« God will put it off for ever.” It proved as he had fore- 
told; he next day went into the country, made his will, 
ſickened, and died April the ſixteenth, 1711, leaving his 
Corinna the bequeft of 6001. and adds ſhe, „Sorrow has 
© been my food ever ſince.“ Had ſhe providentially mar- 


ried him, ſhe had been ſecure from the inſults of poverty ; 
but her duty to her parent was more prevalent than confide- 


rations of convenience. 5 z 

Aſter the death of her lover, ſhe was barbarouſly uſed;: 
bis brother ſtifled the will, which compelled her to have 
recourſe to law; he ſmothered the old gentleman's con- 
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T H OMA S. 
and offered a large ſum of money to any perſon who would 
undertake to blacken Corinna's character; but wicked as 
the world is, he found none ſo compleatly abandoned, as to 
perjure themſelves for the ſake of his bribe. At Laſt, to 
ſhew her reſpect to the memory of her deceaſed lover, ſhe 


conſented to an accommodation with his brother, to receive 


200l. down, and 200l. at the year's end, The firſt pay- 
ment was made, and diſtributed inſtantly amongſt her mo- 
ther's creditors; but when the other became due, he bid 
her defiance, ſtood ſuit on his own bond, and held out four 
terms. He carried it from one court to another, till at laſt 
it was brought to the bar of the houſe of lords; and as that 


is a tribunal, where the chicanery of lawyers can have no 


weight, he thought proper to pay the money without a 
hearing : the gentlemen of the long robe had made her fign 
an inſtrument, that they ſhould receive the money and pay 
themſelves : after they had laid their cruel hands upon it, of 
the 200l. the poor diſtreſſed lady received but thirteen pounds 
fixteen ſhillings, which reduced her to the neceſſity of ab- 
ſconding from his creditors, and ftarving in an obſcure cor- 
ner, all ſhe was betrayed by a falſe friend, and hurried to 
jail. Beſides all the other calamities of Corinna, ſhe had 
ever a bad ſtate of health, occaſioned by a furpriſing acci- 
dent, ſwallowing the middle bone of the wing of a large 
fowl, being above three inches long. Her uncommon caſe 
was given into the college of phyſicians, and may be ſeen 
at large in the books above referred to. 7M 
Onder all theſe calamities did poor Corinna labour; and. 
it is difficult to produce a life crowded with greater evils, 
The ſmall fortune which her father left her, by the imprudence 
of her mother, was ſoon ſquandered ; ſhe no fooner began to 
taſte of life, than an attempt was made upon her innocence, 
When ſhe was about being happy in the arms of her amiable 
lover Mr. Gwynnet, he was fnatched from her by an immature. 
fate. Amongſt her other misfortunes, ſhe laboured under 
the diſpleaſure of Mr. Pope, whom ſhe had offended, and 
who took care to place her in his Dunciad. Mr. Pope once 
paid her-a viſit, in company with Henry Cromwel, Eſq; 
whoſe letters, by ſome accident, fell into her hands, with 
ſome of Pope's anſwers. As ſoon as that gentleman died, 
Mr, Curl found means to wheedle them from her, and im- 
mediately committed them to the preſs, This fo enraged 


Mr. Pope, that be never forgave her. 9 


TH O RES B T. 


Not many months after our poeteſs had been releaſed from 


her gloomy habitation, ſhe took a ſmall lodging in Fleet- 


ſtreet, where ſhe died on the third of February, 1730, in 
the fifty-fixth year of her age, and was two days after de- 


cently interred in the church of St Bride's. 

Corinna conſidered as an authoreſs is of the ſecond rate, 
ſhe had not ſo much wit as Mrs. Behn, or Mrs. Manley, 
nor had ſo happy a power of intellectual painting; but her 
poetry is ſoft and delicate, her letters ſprightly and entertain- 


ing. Her poems were publiſhed after her death, by Curl; 


and two volumes of letters which paſſed between her and 
Mr. Gwynnet.. | 


 THORESBY (Rare) an eminent antiquarian, was io, Brit 


born at Leeds in Yorkſhire, ' 1658, and was the fon of a 
reputable merchant there, deſcended from one of the moſt 
ancient families in that county. The father was poſſeſſed 
of a good ſhare of learning, and had a particular turn to the 
knowledge of antiquities, which being inherited by his eldeſt 
ſon, he employed his leiſure hours in viſiting remarkable 
places, copying monumental inſcriptions, ſtudying their 
hiſtory, and particularly collecting accounts of proteſtant 
benefactions. His father, deſigning him for his own buſt» 
neſs, ſent him in 1678 to Rotterdam, in order to learn the 
Dutch and French languages, and to be perfected in mer- 
cantile accompliſhments. But he was obliged to return in 
the year following on account of his health; and on the 
ſame account to make ſeveral excurſions for the benefit of 
exerciſe, which furniſhed him with an opportunity of im- 
proving his knowledge in local antiquities. On the death of 
his father, in the year following, he entered on his buſineſs ; 
and though merchandize was his profeſſion, yet learning and 
antiquities were his great delight, and they took fo firm a 
poſſeſſion of his heart, that contenting himſelf with a mode- 


rate patrimony, he made thoſe reſearches the great employ- 


ment of his life. There is a circumſtance relating to him in 
the following unhappy times under James the Second, which 
we cannot paſs,over. He had been bred among the preſby- 
terians, but never imbibing any of their rigid principles, he 
had always occaſionally conformed to the eſtabliſned church; 


and now when popery began to threaten the nation, he more 


frequently attended its worſhip, with a view of promoting 
an union among the proteſtants for their mutual preſervation. 
His preſbyterian paſtor was highly diſpleaſed with his com- 

| | pliance, 
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THORESBY. 
pliance, and treated him with very indiſcreet zeal. This 
prompted Mr. Thoreſby to examine more cloſely the argu- 
ments on both ſides, and to apply to his dioceſan and friend 
archbiſhop Sharp (who by the way had a good taſte for coins 
and medals, and collected a curious cabinet of them) who 
treated him very affectionately, and by letters and perſonal 
converſation ſettled him in full communion with the eſtab- 
liſhed church. | | 

Mr. Thoreſby was well reſpected by the clergy and gentry 
of his town and neighbourhood, and by all the eminent vir- 
tuoſo's and men of learning of his time. It would be almoſt 
endleſs to enumerate the aſſiſtances which he gave in one way 
or other to the works of the learned. When Dr. Gibſon 
publiſhed his new edition of Cambden's Britannia, he wrote 
notes and additional obſervations on the Weft-riding of York- 
ſhire, for the uſe of it, and tranſmitted above a hundred of 
his coins to Mr. Obadiah Walker, who undertook that pro- 
vince which related to the Roman, Britiſh and Saxon monies. 
Mr. Thomas Hearne often acknowledged in print the favour 
of his correſpondence. He communicated. to Mr. Strype 
ſome original letters in his collection. He imparted to Dr. 
Edward Calamy memoirs of ſeveral northern divines for his 
abridement of Baxter's Life and Times, as he did alſo of 
the worthy royaliſts to Mr. Walker, for his Sufferings of 
the Clergy, which was publiſhed as an antidote to Dr, Cala- 
my's book; eſteeming good men of all parties worthy to 
have their names and characters tranſmitted to poſterity. 
His ſkill in heraldry and genealogy rendered him a very ſer- 
viceable correſpondent to Mr. Arthur Collins in his Peerage 
of England, 1 

By theſe kindneſſes, ſweetned with the eaſineſs of acceſs 
to his own cabinet, he always found the like eaſy admiſſion 
to thoſe of others, which gave' him frequent opportunities 
of enlarging his collection far beyond what could have been 
expected from a private perſon, not wealthy. He com- 
menced an early friendſhip with the celebrated naturaliſt 
Dr. Martin Liſter: to this friend he ſent an account of ſome 
Roman antiquities he had diſcovered in Yorkſhire, which 
being communicated by him and Dr. Gale, dean of York, 
to the royal ſociety, obtained him a fellowſhip of that learned 
body in 1697; and the great number of his papers, in their 


_ tranſactions, relating to Roman and Saxon monuments of 


antiquity in the North of England, with notes upon them, 


FHB 


and the inſcriptions of coins, &c. ſhew how deſerving he 
was of that honour, | 


Nile died October the 16th, 172 5, in the ſixty eighth year 


of his age, and was interred among his anceſtors in the chan-- 
cel of St. Peter's church at Leeds. His character for learn- 
ing is beſt ſeen in the books he publiſhed, which ſhew him 


to have been a great maſter of the hiſtory and antiquities of 
his own country; to attain which, it became neceſſary for 


him to become ſkilled, as he was, in genealogy and heraldry. 
He appears from theſe books to have been alfo an induſtrious 
biographer. But that which ſets his reputation the higheſt 
as a ſcholar, was his uncommon Knowledge of coins and 
medals. And he was poſſeſſed of more valuable accompliſh- 
ments than theſe, for he was truly a good man, temperate, 
humble, juſt, charitable and pious, and highly exemplary in 
every relation of life. He had long formed a deſign of do- 
ing honour to his native town and its environs, by writing 
the hiſtory thereof, and had accumulated a vaſt quantity of 
materials for the work, which was publiſhed in the year 
1714, under the title of Ducatus Leodienſis; or, The Typo- 
graphy of Leedes and the Parts adjacent. To which is ſub- 
joined, Muſæum Thoreſbeianum ; or, a Catalogue of the An- 
tiquities, &c, in the Repoſitory of Ralph Thareſby, Gent. &c. 
In the former piece he frequently refers to the hiſtorical 


part intended for giving a view of the ſtate of the northern 


parts of the kingdom, during the dark and more remote ages 
of the Britons and Romans ; and of the alterations after- 
wards mace by the Saxons, Danes and Normans; and he 
proceeded ſo far, as to bring his narration in a fair copy near- 
ly to the end of the ſixth century, illuſtrating and confirming 
his hiſtory by his coins. | | 
This curious unfiniſhed manuſcript is inſerted in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica in order to excite ſome able hand to carry 
it on, and compleat the noble deſign of the author. His ad- 
vancement in years hindering him from compleating this 
work, he contented himſelf with committing to the preſs, his 
Vicaria Leodienſis or, The Hiſtory of the Church of Leedes, 
&c. which was publiſhed at London in 1724, 8vo. 
The ſubject of this work being narrow and confined, he has 
enriched it with obſervations on the original of parochial 
churches, and the ancient manner of building them, as alfo 
on the old way of paſling eſtates by delivery of pledges, fub- 
cription of golden croſſes, pendant ſeals, &c. and beſides 


the memoirs of many worthy divines ſucceſſively vicars of 
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Leedes, he hath added the lives of the doctors, Matthew 


Hutton, Edwyn Sandys, Tobie Matthew, John Thoreſby, 
archbiſhops of York, and of Henry earl of Huntingdon. 


Birch's THURLOE (Jon Eſq;) ſecretary of ſtate to the two 
_ and protectors, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was fon of the 
ers. reverend Mr. Thomas Thurloe, rector of Abbots-Roding 
in the county of Eſſex, where he was born in the year 1616, 
and baptized on June 12. He was educated to the ſtudy of 
the law, and afterwards recommended to the patronage of 
Oliver St. John, Eſq; a perſon of great eminence in that 
profeſſion, and ſucceſſively ſolicitor- general to king Charles I. 
and lord chief juſtice of the common pleas; by whoſe inter- 
eſt Mr. Thurloe, in the latter end of January 1644-5 was 
appointed one of the ſecretaries to the parliament commiſſion- 
ers at the treaty of Uxbridge. In 1647 he was admitted of 
eke Me. Lincoln's-Inn; and in Match 1647-8 made receiver, or 
e's Me- | 
morials, p. Clerk, of the curſitor fines, worth at leaſt 3501. a year, under 
127. the earl of Kent, lord Grey of Werke, Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington, and Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq; commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal. Though his attachments were intirely on the 
ſide of the parliament, yet with regard to the death of king 
Charles I. he declares himſelf, that he was altogether a ſtranger 
to that fact, and to all the counſels about it, having not had 
the leaſt communication with any perſon whatfoever therein. 
However, after that extraordinary event, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the new common-wealth, he was diverted from the 
proſecution of his employments in the law, and engaged in 
public buſineſs. In March 1650-1, he attended the lord 
chief juſtice St. John and Walter Strickland, Eſq; ambaſſa- 
dors to the ſtates of the united provinces, as their ſecretary, 
with whom he returned to England in 1651; and about the 
beginning of April the year following, he was preferred to the 
office of ſecretary to the council of ſtate; and upon Oliver 
Cromwell's aſſuming the protectorſhip in December 1653, 
became ſecretary of flate. February 10, 1653-4, he was 
choſen one of the maſters of the upper bench of the ſociety of 
Lincoln's-Inn; and on Auguſt 21, 1655, had the care and 
charge of the poſtage, both foreign and inland, committed 
to him by the protector. In September 1656, he was choſen 
member of parliament for the Iſle of Ely; and in April the 
year following, received the thanks of the parliament for his 
care and vigilance in detecting the plot of general Harriſon, 
and others of the fifth monarchy-men, and for his many o- 
ther 
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THURLOE. 


ther great ſervices to the public. July 13, of the ſame year, 1 


he was ſworn one of the privy- council to the protector, ac- 
cording to the humble petition and advice; and Novem- 
ber the 2d following, was elected one of the governors of the 


Charter- houſe, in the room of Dr. Laurence Wright, de- 


ceaſed, Feb. 4. 1657-8, he was made chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Glaſgow ; and in June following, concurred witk 


Whitelocke in adviſing the protector to leave the perſons, 
who had been detected in a plot to be proceeded againſt in 
the ordinary courſe of trials at the common law, and not 
by an high court of juſtice ; it being always his opinion, 
that the forms and rules of the old conſtitution ſhould, on 
every occaſion, be inviolably adhered to, eſpecially in the 
_ adminiſtration of juſtice. Upon the death of the protector, 
Oliver, he was continued in the poſt of ſecretary and privy 
counſellor to his ſucceſſor Richard Cromwell, though he was 
very obnoxious to the principal perſons of the army, to whoſe 
intereſts, whenever they interfered with thoſe of the civil go- 


vernment, he was a declared enemy. And their reſentments 


againſt him on that account were carried to fo great an 
height, that they accuſed him as an evil counſellor, and one 
who was juſtly formidable by the aſcendant which he had 
gained over the new protector. | | 


For this reaſon, about the beginning of November 1558, State m- 
he deſired leave to retire from public buſineſs, in hopes, that pers, p. 498 


this might be a means to quiet things, and faciliate the pro- 
tector's affairs with the army. But he was prevailed upon 


ſtill to continue in his employment; and on December 31, 


the ſame year, was choſen member of parliament. for the 
univerſity of Cambridge by 123 ſuffrages, a greater num- 
ber than was ever known upon the like occaſion. He was 
returned likewiſe for the town and borough of Wiſbech, 
and for the borough of Huntingdon ; but made his election 
for Cambridge. In April 1659, he uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to diſſuade the protector from diſſolving the parliament ; a 
ſep which proved fatal to his authority, though, upon his 


quitting it, Mr. Thurloe ſtill continued in his office of ſe- 
cretary till January 14, 1659-60, when it was conferred, on 


Thomas Scott, Eſq; but on February 27 following, upon 2 

report of the council of ſtate, the parliament reſolved, That 

Mr. Thurloe ſhould be again made one of the ſecretaries of 

ſtate, and John Thomplon, Eſq; the other. In April 1660, 

he made an offer of this ſervice for the reſtoration of king 

Charles II. as appears from a letter of the lord 3 
| | Hy 
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432 | DHODURLOF. Eh 
State pa- Hyde to Sir John Grenville, wherein his lordſhip obſerves; 
pers, Þ-397-that Mr Thurloe's offers were very frank, and accompa- 
nied with many great profeſſions of reſolving to ſerve his 
majeſty not only in his own endeavours, but likewiſe by 
the ſervices of his friends ; but that theſe offers were mixed 
with ſomewhat of curioſity in Mr. Thurloe, who was very 
inquiſitive to know, whether his majeſty had any confidence 
in general Monck, or had approached him in the right way ; 
which he deſired to know, only to finiſh what was left 
undone, or be able the better to "adviſe his niajeſty what 
he was to do therein,” The. king returned ſuch anſwers 


as were proper, and deſired to ſee ſome effects of his good # 
affection, and that then he would find his ſervices more ac- 4 
ceptable. 9-2 ele 1 1 
However, May 15 following, he was conimitted by the 1 
houſe of commons to the cuſtody of their ſerjeants at arms q 
upon a charge of high treaſon ; though it was not long be- 1 
fore he was releaſed, and retired to Great Milton in Oxford- = 
ſhire, where he generally reſided, except in term-time, when ; 
he came up to his chambers at Lincoln's-Inn, He was of 1 
great uſe occaſionally to the lord chancellor Clarendon, n 
by the inſtructions which he gave him with. reſpect to the 1 
ſtate of foreign affairs; of which there is a very remarkable t 
Appendix, inſtance among his ſtate papers; in the recapitulation, which p 
vol. 1. he drew up of all the negotiations between England, France, 11 
and Spain, from the time of Oliver Cromwell's taking upon 1 
him the protectorſhip till the reſtoration. He was likewiſe * 
often ſolicited by king Charles II. to engage in the admi- b 
niſtration of public buſineſs; but thought proper to decline p 
thoſe offers. He died ſuddenly at his chambers at Lincoln's- bY 
Inn, February 21, 1667-8, at the age of fifty one, and was bi 
interred under the chapel there with an inſcription over his 2 
grave. He was twice married, firſt to a lady of the family «© 
of Peyton, by whom he had two ſons, who died before him; w 
and ſecondly to Anne, third daughter of Sir John Lytcott of Se 
Eaſt Moulſey in Surry, by whom he had four ſons and two ot 
daughters. | b N 
fle was a man of a very amiable character in private life; pa 
and, in the height of his power, exerciſed all poſſible mode- pr 
ration towards perſons of every party. His manner of writ- fac 
ing is remarkable above moſt of his contemporaries for its 
conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, and ſtrength. But the moſt authen- it. 
tic teſtimony of his abilities in that vaſt collection of his ſtate- igr 


papers, in 7 vols. in folio, now in t he hands of the public; eff 
. - 5 : which dia 


3 IA 5 
which place the hiſtory of Europe in general, as well as 
that of Great Britain and its dominions, during that remark- 
able period. in the cleareſt light; and ſhew at the ſame time 
his aſtoniſhing induſtry and application in the management 
of ſo great a variety of important affairs, which paſſed in- 
tirely through his hands, with a ſecrecy and ſucdeſs, not to 
be parallelled under any other government. 9 


TRALLIAN (Ar ZX AN DER) one of the Greek writers 
on Phyſick, was a native of Tralles, a city in Lydia, and 
flouriſhed about the middle of the ſixth century, or about 
the year 550, His father's name was Stephanus, a practi- 
tioner in phyſick, who took care to inſtruct his ſon in the 
principles of his profeſſion: who made ſuch a conſiderable 
Progreſs in his ſtudies, and was ſo noted for his applica- 
tion to letters, that he was ſcarcely arrived to years of 
manhood, before he had the title of Sophiſtes, conferred 
upon him. As he grew up in years a deſire of impro- 
ving himſelf farther in his profeſſion increaſed likewife. 
Not contented therefore with what inſtructions he could 
procure in his own native climate, but ambitious to pry 
into the ſtate of phyſic as it ſtood in other countries, he 
travelled through Greece, Gaul, Spain and ſeveral other 
places. Dr. Freind in his hiſtory of phyſic, v. 1, p. 83. 
ſtiles him one of the moſt valuable authors ſince the time of 
Hippocrates, His works are divided into twelve books, in 
which he treats of diſtem pers as they occur from head to foot; 
beginning with the felling off of the hair, &c. head-ach, 
phrenſy, lethargy, epileply, palſy, melancholy, then going 
on to the diſeaſes of the eyes, ears, noſe, teeth, throat, 
breaſt, ſtomach, liver, inteſtines, kidneys, and ſo on to the 
gout, and the different kinds of fevers, with which he con- 
cludes. - This is his general method of ranging diſeaſes, and 
which ſeveral ſyſtematical writers in phyſic ſince his time, ,as 
Sennertus Riverius, &c. have thought fit to follow, as of all 
others the moſt agreeable to the nature of ſuch an undertaking, 
Nor eis the order again which he obſerves in {peaking to gact 
particular diſtemper by itſelf leſs ſuitable to the delign of a 
practical writer. Thus, he generally uſhers in a diſeaſe with 
lach a geſcription as is ſufficient to raiſe a juſt idea of it. 
In the next place he uſually inquires into its cauſe, laying 
it down for a rule; that it is jmpęſſible for any one, Who is 
ignorant either of the nature or cauſe of à diſeaſe, ever to 
effect the cure of it. After this he commonly proceeds o the 
diagnoſticks, or ſigns which teach how to diſtinguiſh any par- 
Vo. XII. Ff | | ticular 
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on horſe-hoeing huſbandry, and where tried. 


T 


tlcular diſtemper from all others; then to the cure which he 


generally begins with adjuſting the regimen, telling us what 
particular exercife or diet ſhould be made choice of or avoid- 
ed: and at laft, to the uſe of medicines, always prefcribing 


firſt ſuch as are ſimple, and then thoſe that are more com- 
pound. He was the firſt that opened the jugular veins : and 


the firſt that ever uſed cantharides by way of bliſter for the 
gout. Tho' upon the whole he appears to have been a rati- 


onal and regular phyſician, yet we find ſome things in him, 


which ſavour of the empiric and the man of ſuperſtition, 


What for inſtance can be more ſuperſtitious, than his advi- 
ſing a piece of an old fail-cloth, taken from a ſhipwrecked 


veſtel, to be tyed to the right arm for ſeven weeks together, for 
the epilepfy ? then the heart of a lark tyed to the leſt thigh 
for a cholic ? than carrying a piece of load-ſtone, or a line 
of Homer engraved on a plate of gold, when the moon is in 


Libra, for the gout ?* His works have been printed at Baſil, 


at Paris, and at London. 


Mr. TULL (JeTHRo) the firſt Engliſhman, perhaps 
the firſt writer, ancient or modern, who has attempted with 


with any tolerable degree of ſucceſs to reduce agriculture 


to certain and uniform principles, was a gentleman of an 


. ancient family in Oxfordſhire, had a competent paternal 


eſtate, and a liberal univerſity education, which he improved 
by applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, not as a pro- 
'feffion, but to inveſtigate the true principles of the conſtitu- 


tion of his country, in which he hoped, one day or other, 
to make no inconſiderable figure, After being admitted a 
darriſter in the temple, he made what is called the grand 
- -* tour, viſited the ſeveral courts of Europe, and in every coun- 
try through which he paſſed, was a diligent obſerver of the 


ſoil,” culture, and vegetable productions natural to each; and 


of the different methods of plowing, ſowing, planting and 
reaping; and the various inſtruments made uſe of in various 
Countries for that purpoſe. | 


\ 


Upon his return home he ſettled upon his eſtate in Ox- 
fordſhire, married a lady of a genteel family, and being na- 


turally inclined to an active life, occupied a farm of his 
oven, and applied himſelf to the management of it in the 


way that he thought moſt rational.“ 


In obſerving the vineyard culture in the moſt fruitful parts 
of France, he diſcovered, or thought he diſcovered one gene. 


Here it was that he wrote his book many of his latter experiments wer! 


o 


ral 


esd 


3 r 


1 
ral method of cultivating all land to advantage in all coun- 


tries; he obſerved, that where the vines flouriſhed the beſt, 
the vineyards were moſt regular planted, and the ſoil moſt 


carefully dreſt; that by frequently plowing, hoeing, and 
ſtirring, the ground was kept fine and light, the weeds de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſoil enriched : That where this care was 
taken, the cluſters were large and full, and the juice rich 
and high-flavoured ; but where the vines were ſuffered to 
grow promiſcuouſly, and all culture neglected, fave pruning, 


the cluſters were comparatively lean and meagre, the juice 


poor and flat, and the annual ſhoots far leſs luxuriant than in 


the vineyards properly managed. From theſe obſervations he 
concluded that a regular method of planting or ſowing every 


kind of vegetable was the way to propagate it to moſt advan- 
tage, and he began with experiments upon corn and graſs to 


confirm or diſprove his ne hypotheſis. 


The ſucceſs of the experiments he made in his garden 


encouraged him to extend them into his field, and he now 
firſt began to contrive inſtruments to facilitate the labour, and 


to render the whole buſineſs of huſbandry as expeditious. in 


his new way, as it was, after long practice, in the old. 

Novelty always excites curioſity ; many gentlemen came 
from different parts on the fame of this new method of farm- 
ing ; ſome of whom were perſuaded by the weight of Mr. 
Tull's arguments to go hand in hand with him in the courſe 
of his experiments; while others, who thought themſelves 
more wiſe, and more diſcerning, took every occaſion of 
ridiculing the practice, and of repreſenting it as a fanciful 
project, that after a great expence would end in no- 


thing but the ruin of the projector. In general, the whole 


body of farmers and huſbandmen pronounced the man a con- 
juror who by ſowing a third part of his land, could make it 
produce a quantity equal to that of ſowing the whole. 
While the project engroſled the converſation of the neigh- 
bourhood for many miles round, Mr. Tull employed him- 
ſelf aſſiduouſly in training of ſervants, and in accommodatin 
the inſtruments proper for his new huſbandry to' their limit 
capacities: And this work he found much harder to accom- 
pliſh then he at firſt expected, it was leſs eaſy to drive the 
ploughman out of his way, then to teach the beaſts of the 
field to perform the work. The late lord Ducie Moreton, 
who followed Mr. Tull, or rather accompanied him in this 
laborious and vexatious buſineſs, has very frequently, to cor- 
rect the aukwardneſs of his plowmen, or overcame their ob- 
12 815 2 | ſtinacy, 
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Rinacy, ſtript himſelf of his dignity, and put his hand to the 


plow himſelf; and yet with all this condeſcenſion in his lord- 


ſhip, and with all the vigilance, activity, and ingenuity of 


Mr. Tull, who was a moſt excellent mechanick, they were 
both forced at laſt, after a world of money expended to very 


little effect, to relinquiſh the project, and to content them 


ſelves with farming their lands in the ordinary way, except 
ſome ſmall portions of it, which they reſerved for further ex- 
periments. 

Some time after this, Mr. Tull by intenſe application, ve- 
xatious toil, and too frequently expoſing himſelf to the viciſ- 
ſitudes of heat and cold in the open fields, contracted a diſor- 
der in his breaſt, which not being found curable in England, 
obliged him a ſecond time to travel, and to ſeek a cure in the 
milder climates of France and Italy. Here he again attended 
more minutely to the culture. of thoſe countries, and, having 
little elſe to do, he employed himſelf during three years reſi - 
dence abroad, to redude his oblervations to writing, with a 
view of once, more endeayouring to introduce them into prac- 
tice, if ever he ſhould be ſo happy as to recover his health, 
and be able to undergo the fatigues of a ſecond attempt. 
From the climate of Montpelier, and the waters of that ſalu- 
tary. ſpring, he found in a few months that relief which all 
the power of phyſic could not afford him at home; and he 
returned to appearance perfectly repaired in his conſtitution; 
but greatly embarraſſed in his fortune. 

Part of his paternal eſtate in Oxfordſhire he had ſold, 
and beſore his departure had ſettled his family on his farm 
at Preſperous, on the borders of Berkſhire, where he re- 
turned with a firen reſolution to perſect his former under- 
taking. having as he thought deviſed means during his abſence 
to obviate all difficulties, and to force his. new huſbandry 
into practice by the ſucceſs. of it, in ſpite of all the oppoſi- 


tion that ſhould be rajſed by the lower claſs of huſband- 


men againſt it. 
le reviſed and rectified all his old 1 . con- 


| wived new ones proper | for the different ſoils of his new 
farm; and he now went on pretty ſucceſsfully, though not 
rapidly, nor much leſs expenſively in the , proſecution of 

his new ſyſtem. He demonſtrated to all the world tie good 
effects of his horſe-hoeing culture; and by raiſing crops of 
wheat without dunging for thirteen years together in the ſame 
field, equal in quantity, and ſuperior in quality to thoſe of 


bis aaghbours in the ordinary courſe, he demonſtrated the 
truth 


„ e 


1 * 


T UE EL 
truth of his own doctrine, that labour and arrangement would 
ſupply the place of dung and fallow, and would produce 
more corn at an equal or leſs expence. But though Mr. 
Tull was ſucceſsful in demonſtrating that this might be done, 
he was not ſo happy in doing it himſelf. His expences were 
enhanced various ways; but chiefly by the ſtupidity of work- 
men in conſtructing his inſtruments. And in the aukward- 
neſs and wickedneſs of his ſervants, who becauſe they did not, 
or would not comprehend the uſe of them, ſeldom failed to 
break ſome eſſential part or other, in order to render them 
uſeleſs. Theſe diſadvantages were diſcernible only to Mr. 


Full himſelf; the advantages attending the new hufbandry 


were now viſible to all the world; and it was now that 
Mr. Tull was prevailed upon by the ſollicitations of the 
neighbouring gentlemen who were witneſſes of its utility, 
to Publiſh his theory, illuſtrated by a genuine account 'of 
the reſult of it in practice, which he engaged to do, and 
faithfully performed at no trivial expence. 

Not led by vanity, nor encouraged by the hope of gain 
to commence author, he at firft thought only of metho- 
dizing his thoughts, and claſfing his obſervations into ſome 
dfter for the ule of his friends; but when he was once 


engaged, the ſubject ripened in his hands, and, like the 


vegetables under his culture, grew more full and perfect by a 
nice and orderly arrangement. 

A genius, and a man zealous for his own reputation and 

the public ſervice, cannot handle a favourite ſubject ſuperfici- 


ally. He entered into the vegetable properties of 'plants, 


their production and nutrition, with the preciſion of a phi- 
loſopher; and he laid down the methods by which they were 
to be propagated with the knowledge of an old experienced 
huſbandman. Phe inftruments, which, after various trials, 
he had found to anſwer the beſt, he cauſed" to be carefully 
conſtructed, and he had them drawn and accurately deſcribed 


by good artifts, under his own inſpection; they were not 


filched, like later inſtruments from one invention under | pre · 
tence of ſupplying the defects of another, with a view to ac- 


quire the reputation of a mechanic, but were all the genuine 
production of his own. invention, tried and altered zgath and 


again till they actually performed with accuracy and facility the 
work they were intended to complete. Such are the inſtru- 


ments which Mr. Tull has exhibired, and which have been 


altered and disjointed, rendered imperfect, and utterly uſeleſs 


by a improvers both at home and abroad, who per- 
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TURENN E. 


haps never ſaw the originals, and who had not genius to 
comprehend the drawings, much leſs to improve and render 
them more uſeful. | | ; 


TURENNE (Henry dela Tour d'Auvergne, Vicomte de) 
ſecond ſon of Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, duke de Bouil- 
Jon, and Elizabeth of Naſſau, prince of Orange, born at Sedan, 
Sept. 11, 1611. After having received an education worthy 
of his birth, he was ſent into Holland to learn the art of war 
under prince Maurice of Naſſau, his maternal uncle, who juſtly 
paſſed for one of the greateſt generals of his time. He, at 
firſt, made him ſerve as a common ſoldier. Being arrived to 
the degree of a captain, he diſtinguiſned himſelf at the ſieges 
of Groll and Bolduc. In 1630, ſome family affairs calling 
him to France, where his reputation had been already ſpread, 


they gave him a regiment of infantry. He was made marſhal de 


camp at twenty-three years of age, although this was then 


next in rank to marſhal of France, and was of great ſer- 
vice to the French in their retreat from Mentz in 1636. 


He gave his horſe to a ſoldier, whom hunger and fatigue 
had made fall at the bottom of a tree, and from that time 
the ſoldiers began to look upon him as their father. The year 
following he took Saverne, where he had like to have loſt 
an arm, and hindered Galeas the emperor's general, from 


taking quarters in Franche-Compte. During the campaign 


of 1637, he took Landrecy and the caſtle of Solre,, which 
was obliged, after an attack of four hours, to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. The ſoldiers brought to him a woman of very 
great beauty, as the moſt precious part of the ſpoil, and 
which they thought would be the moſt, acceptable preſent to 
him, he ſeemed not to penetrate into their deſign, and after 
having praiſed them as if they only intended to fave her from 
the brutality of their comrades, he reſtored her to her huſ- 


band. In 1638 he took Breſac. In 1643, at the age of thirty- 


two he was made a marſhal of France, and took upon him 


the command of the army in Germany, which he found 


in a very bad ſtate. After remounting the cavalry, and 


cloathing the infantry at his own expence, he paſſed the 
Rhine with 7000 men, and defeated the brother of gene- 
ral Merci. In 1648 he gained the battle of Zumerſnauſen 
againſt the duke of Bavaria, who had broke the peace, and 
he d ove him entirely out of his territories. This ſame year 
the civil war being kindled in France, the duke de Bouillon, 
his brother, angry that cardinal Mazarine ſhould retard, 

| | h from 


— 
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TU RENN E. : 
from day to day, the exchange of Sedan, engaged him to 
take part with the parliament, but his troops leaving him 
he retired into Holland, and did not return to court till 
after the treaty made between the king and parliament ; by 
an article of which it was promiſed, to ſatisfy the houſe of 
Bouillon, and to have regard to the merit of the viſcount - 
Turenne, in diſpoſing of the command of the armies, He 
_— at the time that Mazarine and the prince of Conti 
1 n to be at variance. \ | 
he refuſal they made him of the command cr the army | 
in Germany, which was defirous of having him for their ge- 
neral, and his natural inclination to ſuccour thoſe he thought 
perſecuted or unfortunate, made him take part with the prin- 


) 

. — whom he was on the point of getting out of the caſtle: 
1 of the Vincennes. But unfortunate circumſtances having 
: obliged him to retreat, and marſhal du Pleflis Pralin having; 

1 followed him with ſuperior forces, he was defeated near 
- Rhetel, after having done in this fight every thing in his 
b power. He made his peace 1651, and returned to Paris. 
e The exchange of Sedan having paſſed in parliament in 1652, 

e he attached himſelf to the court. He would not ſuffer his 

r troops to paſs the Loire over the bridge of Gergeau, and 

ſt marſhal d'Hoquincourt, with whom he "commanded, having 

n ſuffered his quarters to be taken from him at Gien, although | 
n he had adviſed him of the danger of their being ſo far aſunder, 

h he ſaved the king by a deſperate piece of military ſkill, and in 

(. his relation of this fight, he made mention of the advice he had 
y given to marſhal Hoquincourt; and being informed that the 
d - marſhal laid all the fault upon him, he ſhewed no reſent- 
o ment, ſaying, that a man under ſo much affliction as this 
er marſhal was ought at leaſt to have the liberty of com- 
m plaining. He undertook afterwards the ſiege of Etampes, 
{- where the duke of York, afterward king of Great Britain, 
y- went to learn under him the art of war: but the arrival of . 
m the duke of Lorrain in the neighbourhood of Paris, and de- 
1d claring ſor the princeſs, made him raiſe the ſiege. The 
ad marſhal, on his return to court, was made governor of Li- 
he moſin, kilos of ſtate, and he married, toward the end of 
e- the winter of 1653, mademoiſelle de la Force, only daugh- 
en ter of the marſhal of that name, in whom the endow- 
nd ments of her mind ſurpaſſed the advantages of fortune. 
Ar The raiſing of the ſiege of Arras in 1654 is one of 
n, the moſt ſhining actions of viſcount Turenne, having forced 
d, 2 lines which were thought à ne plus ultra, and were 


m a FE 4 ' defended | 
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TUR EN NE. 


deſended by the prince of Conde, In 16583 he: gained great 
honour by: the famous battle of Dowes, and the taking of 
Dunkirk, Outznard,. Vpreſs, and almoſt all F landers, which 
obliged the Spaniards to make, in 1660, the peace of the 
Pyrauntes. He generouſly oppoſed the ambition of Mazarine, 
who wanted the marſhal to ſend him a letter, acknowledging 
in it, that he had, at leaſt, finiſhed the-plan-of operations of 
this campaign, in order that the cardinal might make the 


world believe ſo; however, this did not hinder His being 
created marſnhal of the camps and armies pf. the king as a re- 


compence for his ſervices. They even gave him a glimpſe 
of a higher dignity (that of conſtable) if he would-quit the 


reformed religion. But as the offer of the firſt dignity of 


the crown did not prevail on him to quit this religion, while 
he thought i it the beſt, ſo no conſideration. could retain hic 
dit, when he thought the contrary. Upon the breaking 


out of the war again with Spain, in 1667, the king put 


him at the head of his armies in Flanders, and was defrous 
to learn under him. Furenne abjured the proteſtant religion, 
and then intended to retire froni public buſineſs, if the king 
did ot hinder it. 
The war againſt Holland called him again to the head of 
the armies in 1672. They took forty cities in a few weeks, 
and the king having nominated him generaliſſimo of his 
trobps when the inundation of the country had obliged him 
to ietire, he paſſed the Rhine at Weſel, and went to meet 
the elector of Brandenburg, who was coming to the aſſiſtance 
of the Dutch with 35, b men. He purſued him to his very 
capita}, contrary to the orders of the court, and obliged him 
to ſue for peace. During a march, his foldiers. having found 


 bim-near x baſh, where — had laid himſelf down. to take ſome 


reſt they immediateiy formed a cottage over him, of ſome 

ughs, and then covered him with their cloaks, to keep 
7 from the fnow, which began to fall. The troops ſuffer- 
ed inconceivable harüſtiips; ; but with this general they would 
have gone to the end of the world. He gained in 1674 the 
battles of Siptſheim and Ladenbourg. againſt the Germans. 
The following year the council of Vienna thought that they 
could not do better than to ſend Montecuchli to oppoſe him, 
the only one that was thought to be a match, for him. They 
had each of them reduced war tõ an art. They paſſed four 
months in watching each other, and in marches and counter- 


marcbes; at length Turenne thought he had brought his 


Foul er he wanted near As a when going to chuſe 


SAN E. 444 
2 place to erect a battery, he was killed by a eannon thot. 
The ſame ball having carried: away the arm of Saint- Hil- 
laire, lieutenant general of the artillery, his ſow: could not 

for bear weeping: you ſhould not weep for me, fays his fa- 
ther to him but for the loſs of this great man! He was 
truly lamented by the ſoldiers and the people. Louis XIV. 
had him interred at St. Denis where the conſtable du Gueſ- 
chin was. It was on July 2, 1675, that he wascheilied, at the 

age of ſixty- four. Ne was remarkable for the integrity of his 
manners, the purity of his intentions, his-humility; free from 
all affectation, his humanity towards his officers and ſoldiers, | 
the goodneſs of his heart, his moderation and equity, his 
love of virtue itſelf, without ſeeking the applauſe of man- " 
kind, his generous aud chriſtian chart. 
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; „ an! FFF . SIE LEI . 
VANE, (Sir Henry, knt.) was defcended from an ancient Birch's 
family in che county of Kent, and was eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry beads and 
Vane, ſeeretary of ſtate to king Charles I. by Frances daugli- characters. 
ter of Mr, Darcy. of Bflex; He was born about the year 

1612, and edueated firſt in Weſtminſter ſchools and thence 
removed to Magdalen Hall in the univerſity. of Ouford. He Wood's Athy 
then ſpent ſome time in France, and more in Geneva. Af- 

ter his return home, he eontracted an unconqugrable aver- 

ſion againſt the government and liturgy of the church of Eng 
land; which diſpleaſing his father, he tranſported himſelf 3 
New England about Augait' 16355 and was nom ſooner land- 

ed there, but his eminent parts made him taken notice of, 

and probably his quality, being the eldeſt ſon of à privy- 
counſellor, might give him ſome advantage; ſo that when 

p the next ſeaſon came for the election of magiſtrates, he 

— was choſen governor. But in this poſt he had not the good 

d fortune of pleaſing the people Iong, his; unquiet and work- 

E ing fancy raiſing and infuſing a thouſand ſeruples of conſci- 

9. ence, which they had not brought over with them, nor heard 

5 of before. He returned therefore to England about 1637; 

n, and appearing to be reformed from the extravagances of his o- 

y pinions, married a lady of a good family ; and by his father's 

ur intereſt with the earl of Northumberland, lord high adtmiral 

- of England, was joined with Sir William Ruſſel in the of- 
„bee of trealarer of the navy, à place-of great walt and 
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. V AVN AE. | 
For ſome time he ſeemed well ſatisfied with the govern- 
ment; but upon his father's receiving a remarkable diſob- 
ligation from the lord Strafford, by the latter's being created, 
in 1639, baron Raby, the houſe and land of Vane, (which 
title he had promiſed himſelf, tho” it was unfortunately ob- 
tained by the earl, merely out of contempt to that gentle- 
man) both father and ſon formed a reſolution of revenge. 
For this purpoſe the latter, who had received the honour of 
knighthood at Whitehall on the 23d of June 1640, betook 
himſelf to the friendſhip of Mr. Pym and other declared ene- 
mies'of 'the court, and contributed all that intelligence, which 
deſigned the ruin of the earl, and which fixed himſelf in- 
the entire confidence of thuſe who promoted the ſame ; fo 
that nothing was concealed from him ; though it is believed, 
that he communicated his thoughts to very few. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to 
the intereſt of the parliament with the utmoſt zeal and vigour ; 
being in 1643, one of the commiſſioners ſent by them to in- 
vite the Scots to their aſſiſtance, under which character he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the great contriver and promoter of 
the ſolemn league and covenant; though, even at that 
time, he was known to have an equal averſion to it, and to 
preſbytery, as he ſhewed afterwards upon all occaſions, being 
2 xealous independent. In the latter end of the year follow- 
ing, he was the grand inſtrument of carrying the famous 
ſelf· denying ordinance which gave life and ſpirit to the inde- 
pendent cauſe; and in his ſpeech upon introdueing the debate 
on that ſubject, obſerved, that though he had been poſſeſſed 


© © of the treaſurerſhip of the navy before the beginning of the 


troubles, without owing it to the favour of the parliament, 

yet he was ready to reſign it to them; and deſired, that the 
profits of it might be applied towards the ſupport of the war. 
He was like wiſe one of the commiſſioners at the treaty of 
Uxbridge in January 1644-5, and in that of the Iſle of 
Wight in 1648; in which laſt, as he was now determined 
to procure, if poſſible, a change in the government, he uſed 


Burnet v l. all his efforts to retard any concluſion with his majeſty, till 
7+ P. 4% the army could be brought up to London; and for that pur- 


poſe amuſed; the king's party by the offer of a toleration for 
the common: prayer and the epiſcopal clergy. 
However, he did not approve of the force put upon the 
parliament by the army, nor of the execution of his majeſty; 
withdrawing:tor ſome time from the ſcene, while theſe things 
were acted. But upon the eſtabliſhment of the ap 
6 1 | we 
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wealth in February 1648-9, he was appointed one of the 
council of ſtate, in which poſt he was continued, till the diſ-White-  : 
ſolution of the parliament by Cromwell in 1653 ; to whofe locke ? 
authority he always refuſed to ſubmit, and by whom, being 

ſuſpeRed of ill intentions againſt him, he was impriſoned. in 8 

Cariſbrook-caſtle. After the protector's death, and the de- Wood's A- 

poſing of his ſon Richard, Sir Henry Vane was, in May 1659, en. 

again made one of the council of ſtate, and on the 26th of 

October following, one of the new council for the manage- 

ment of public affairs; but January the gth, 1659-60, he was 

diſcharged form his ſeat in the parliament, . and confined to 

his houſe at Raby, in the county of Durham. _ 

Upon the reſtoration it was imagined, that, as the decla- 

ration from Breda was full for an indemnity to all, except 

the regicides, he was comprehended in it; and his innocence © | 

of the king's death was repreſented in ſuch a manner 

his friends, that an addreſs was agreed upon by both houſes 

of parliament in his behalf, to which a favourable anſwer, 

tho* in general terms, was returned by his majeſty ; and 

this being equivalent to an act of parliament, though it 

wanted the neceſſary forms, he was thought to be ſuffici- 

ently ſecured. But the ſhare he had in the attainder of the 

earl of Strafford, and in the whole turn of affairs to the 

change of government, and above all, the great opinion which Burnet, p. 

was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, 163, &c. 

made the court think it neceſſary to put him out of the way. 

He was brought therefore to his trial on the 4th of June 1662, 

for imagining and compaſſing the death of king Charles I. and 
6 for taking upon him, and uſurping the government; in anſwer 
| to which he urged, that neither the king's death, nor the 
EE. members themſelves, could diſſolve the long parliament, where- 
of he being one, no inferior could call him in queſtion. | But 


State trials. 


f being found guilty, he was on the 14th of that month be- i 
f headed on Tower-hill, where a new and very indecent prac- l 
1 tice was begun. It had been obſerved, that the dying 1 
d ſpeeches of the regicides had left impreſſions on the hearers, [| 
1 that were not at all to the advantage of the government; and 1 
- ſtrains of a peculiar nature being expected from him, to pre- Is 
r vent that, drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who, as 1 
| ſoon as he began to ſpeak to the public, upon a ſign given, | | 
e ſtruck up their drums. This put him in no diſorder; he 148 
3 only deſired they might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what | 
rs was meant by it. Then he went through his devotions ; 
ef and as he was taking leave of thoſe about him, happening * 
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fay ſomewhat with relation to the times, the drums ſtruck uP 


Burnet obi' à ſecond time. Upon this he gave over, and died with fo 


_— 


Po 62, : 


Vol. T . p. 
264. 


damned : and to the doQtrine of pre- exiſtence. He left a fon, 


much compoſedneſs, that it was generally thought, the go- 


vernment had loft more than it had gained by his death- 
Lord Clarendon ſtiles him a man of a very profound diſ- 


err aiel Very eee and 


weighty expreflion ; of a pleaſant wit, à great underſtand- 
ing, whicty pierced into, and diſcerned” the purpoſes of other 
men with wonderful fagacity, whilſt he had himſelf, © vultum 


claufum, that no man could make a gueſs of what he intend- 


ed.; of a temper not to be moved, though compliant, when 
it was ſeaſonable to contradict, without lofing ground by the 
condeſcenſion. Biſhop Burnet repreſents him as naturally a 
very fearful man, whoſe head was as darkened in his notions 
of religion, as his mind was clouded with fear ; for though he 


ſet op a form of teligion in a way of his own, yet it con- 


fifted rather in a withdrawing from all other forms, than in 
any new particular opinion or form; from which he and 
Vis party were called ſeekers, and ſeemed to wait for ſome 
new and clearer manifeſtations. In theſe meetings he preach- 
eck and prayed often himſelf, but with a peculiar darknefs, 
which run Tikewiſe thro? his writings to a degree, that 
rendered them wholly, unintelligible. 15 inclined to Origen's 
notion of an univerſal falvation to all, both the devils and the 


Chriffopher, who was created by king William III. a baron, 
by the title of lord Bernard's-caſtle in the bifhoprick of Dur- 


cauſe for which they engaged, and the means to unite all 


power of _ godlineſs Pining forth in the living world, &c. 
Lond. 40. 1655. Av E 


which would laſt a thouſand years. | ee 
3. . Of the Love of God and Union with God, 1657. Lond. 
of this book lord Clarendon ſays, when I had read it, 
1 88 | | and. 
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and found nothing of his uſual clearneſs and ratiocination · in 
his diſcourſe, in which he uſed much to excel the beſt of the 
company he kept; and that in a croud of very eaſy words, 


the ſenſe was too hard to find out, I was of opinion that the 


ſubject · matter of it was of ſo delicate a nature, that it re- 
quired another kind of preparation of mind, and it may be 
another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily ſupplied with. 

4. An Epiſile General to the myſtical body of Ubriſt ow 
earth, the Church Univerſal in. Babylon, who are pilgrims 
and ſirgngers on the earth, deſiring and ſeeking after the 
heavenly country. „ hu el. 5 

5. The Face of the Times : wherein is briefly diſcovered by | 
ſeveral prophetical ſcriptures, from the beginning of Geneſis to 
the end of the revelation, the riſe, progreſs and iſſue of the 
enmity and conteſt, between the ſeed of the woman and the 
ſeed 7 the ſerpent, to the final breaking of the N head, 
in the total and irrecouerable ruin of the monarchies of this 
world, c. Lond. 1662, 40. Ss 

6. The People's Cauſe Stated. The Valley of Feboſapbhat 


conſidered and opened by 2 2 Chron. xx. with Joel 


ili, Meditations concerning Man's Life—Government—Friend- - 
ſhip—Enemies—Death. Penned during his impriſonment, 
and printed at the end of his trial, Lond. 1662, 4to. 


VERTUE (GEeoRGE) was born in London in the year 
1684; where he was put apprentice to an engraver of arms, 
but his genius and ambition prompting him to appear in an 
higher ſphere, he ſet himſelſ with great application to learn the 
art of drawing, in which he became a good proficient ; he 
applied this afterwards to engraving, but was greatly re- 
ſtra ned by the native modeſty of his temper from making 
any conſiderable figure. Sir Godfrey Kneller was his firſt 


patron, and he was afterwards encouraged by lord Sum- 


mers. His works are numerous, they are very much 
laboured, and generally very faithfully copied, but they 
have neither care nor elegance to recommend them. Vertue 
was an antiquarian, and his works are the works of an anti- 
quarian, in which light both he and they have great merit; 


for he hath redeemed from obſcurity many valuable remains 


of antiquity. He was firſt put upon theſe ſtudies by the earl 
of Oxford, who ſhewed him great favour. He was a very 


amiable man in private life, and much eſteemed by his friends 


for his ſimplicity and candour. 2 
EF. VORSTIUS 


| 


VORSTIUS (CoxRA DE) a learned divine, was born at 
Cologn in the year 1569, took his doctor's degree at 
Heidelberg, and after many other preferments, ſucceed Ar- 
minius in the divinity profeſſorſhip at Leyden in 1611. This 
preferment greatly alarmed the calviniſts, who rouſed the reli- 
gious Zeal of our king James I. and prevailed with him to deſire 
the republic of Holland to drive out ſuch an heretic, He 
ſeemed to be more warmly intereſted in driving this profeſ- 


for out of his chair, than in fixing his ſon in law on the 


throne of Bohemia; and cauſed Vorſtius's book de Deo, to 
be burnt at London and the two univerſities. He drew up 
a catalogue of the ſeveral hereſies he had found in that 
work, and commanded his reſident at the Hague to notify 
to the ſtates, that he greatly deteſted thoſe hereſies, and thoſe 
who ſhould tolerate them. The ſtates anſwered, that if Vorſtius 
maintained the errors laid to his charge, they would not ſuf- 
fer him to live among them. This anſwer did not appeaſe 
his majeſty's zeal, and he again preſſed them with greater 
earneſtneſs to baniſh Voritius, though he ſhould deny the er- 
rors laid to his charge; but if he ſhould own and perſiſt in 
them, he was firmly of opinion, that burning was too mild 
a puniſhment for him. He declared that if they did not uſe their 
moſt earneſt endeavours to extirpate this riſing hereſy, he ſhould 
publickly proteſt againſt ſuch abominations, and in quality of 
defender of the faith, he ſhould exhort all proteſtant churches 
to join in one general reſolution, in order to extinguiſh and 
ſend to hell thefe abominable newly broached hereſies; and 
that with regard to himſelf, he would forbid all his ſubjects to 
frequent ſo peſtilential a place as the univerſity of Leyden. 
To his menaces, he added the terrors of his pen, and pub- 
liſhed a book againſt Vorſtius. He replied in the moſt reſ- 
pectful terms; but at laſt, through the influence of the king's 
deputies, was declared unworthy of the profeſſorſhip, divett- 
ed of his employment, and ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment 


by the ſynod of Dort. He lay concealed two years, and was 
often in danger of death from the miſguided zeal of furious 


bigots. At length, however, he found an aſylum in the domi- 
nions of the duke of Holſtein, who took the remains of the 
Arminians under his proteCtion, and affigned them a ſpot of 


ground for building a city. He dyed at Tonningen in the 


= 1622, with the ſtrongeſt tokens of piety and reſignation. 
is body was carried to Fredericſtadt, the newly raited city 


of the Arminians, where he was buried with conſiderable 


ſplendour. 
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WALPOL E. . 447 
WALPOLE (Sir RozrrT) eart of Orford, was born at Walpole's 

Houghton, Sept. 6, 1674, and was educated on the founda- catatogu of 
tion at Eton School. From thence he was elected to King's. vol. 
College in Cambridge, and admitted 1681, but ſucceeding to p. 183, &c. 
the family eſtate by the death of his elder brother, he reſign- 
ed his fellowſhip. In the year 1700 he was choſen member 
of parliament for King's Lynn, and repreſented that borough 


in ſeveral] ſucceeding parliaments, In 1705 he was nominated 
one of the council to prince George of Denmark, lord high 


ng 


— 
mw - 
— 
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. admiral of England; in 1707, was appointed ſecretary at war; 
a and un 1709, treaſurer of the navy. In the change of the 
miniſtry in the year following, he was removed from all his 
- poſts, and held no place afterwards during the queen's reign. 
1 In the year 1711, he was voted by the houſe of commons 
= _ guilty of an high breach of truſt, and notorious corruption in 
. his office of ſecretary at war; and it was reſolved, that he 
d ſhould be committed to the Tower, and expelled the houſe. 
* UD pon a candid review of this affair, there does not appear 
d _ ſufficient proof to juſtify the ſeverity uſed towards him; and 
f perhaps his attachment to the Marlborough miniſtry, and 
* his great influence in the houſe, owing to his popular elo- 
1 


quence, were the true cauſes of his cenſure and impriſonment, 
d as they had been before of his advancement. All the whigs 


13 however, on this oecaſion conſidered Mr. Walpole as a kind 
of martyr in their cauſe, _ | dit | 
” The borough of Lynn re-elefted him, and though the 
- houſe declared the election void, yet they perſiſted in the 
I choice, and in the next parliament, in the well known de- 
* bate relating to Mr. Steele on account of his publiſhing the 
1 Criſis, he greatly diſtinguiſned himſelf in behalf of liberty, 
as and added to the popularity he had before acquired. The 
- ſchiſm bill too ſoon after gave him a fine opportunity of 
w_ exerting his eloquence, and of appearing in the character of 
my the champion of civil and religious liberty. On the death 
ay of the queen a revolution of politicks took place, and the 
_ hig party prevailed both at court and in the ſenate. Mr. 
— Walpole had before recommended himſelf to the houſe of 


bl | Hanover, by his zeal for its cauſe, when the commons con- 
22 ſidered the Rate of the nation with regard to proteſtant ſuc- 
LE * az 700 ceſſion: 
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OD WACROLE | 
and he had how the honour to procure the .affuratice of 
the houſe to the new king (which attended the addreſs of 
condolance and congratulatian) That the commons would 
make good all parliamentary funds.“ | 


II is therefote nat to be wondered at, | that his prmo- 

tion ſoon tocł place zfter. the king's. atrival, and that in 2 
ew days be was appointed receiver And paymaſter general of all 
the guards and garriſons; and of all other his majeſty's land 
farces in Great Britain, and paymaſter of the royal ;boſpital 


at. Chelſea in the room of gohn How; and Arthur Moot 
Eſquires, and likewiſe a privy counſellor. On the opening of 
2 new parliament, a committee, of ſecrecy was choſen to en- 


Fal ras the conduct of the late mini wa of which Mr, f 


| Spas was appointed chairman: and; by his management, 
articles of impeachment were read againſt the earl of Oxford, 
lord Bolingbroke, the duke of Ormond, and the earl of Straf- 
ford. Iche eminent ſervice he was thougbt to have done the 


nation, and the crown, by the vigorous proſecution of thoſe 


miniſters, ho were ſaid to haue brought a reproach: on their 
country, by the unſuitable concluſion of a war, which had 
been carried on at fo high an ęxpence, and attended with ſo 
much ſucceſs, was ſoon rewarded by the extraordinary pro- 
motions of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor 
and under treaſurer of the exchequer. WOE 


* 


1 


majeſty's ſervants, and it became evident that the intereſt of Mr. 


ſecretary Stanhope and his adherents began to outweigh that 


of the exchequer, and that Mr. Walpole's great power Was 
viſibly on the decline. King George had purchaſed of the king 
of Denmark the dutches of Bremen and Verden, which his Da- 
niſh majeſty had gained by conqueſt from Charles XII. of Swes 
den. The Swediſh hero, enraged to fee. bis dominions publickly 
ſet to fale, conceived a reſentment againft the purchaſer, and 
formed a deſign to gratify bis revenge on the electorate of Ha- 
nover. Upon a meſſage ſent to the houſe of commons by 
the king, Mr. ſecretary, Stanhope moved for a ſupply to ena- 
ble his majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes 
and ſtates, as might prevent any charge or appręehenſions from 
the deligns of Sweden for the future. This occaſioned a warm 
debate, in which it was remarkable Mr. Walpole kept a pro- 


found ſilence. The country party inſiſted | that ſuch a 705 k 


ceeding was contrary to the act of ſettlement. They inſinu- 
ated, that the peace of the empire was only a pretence, and 
that the ſecurity of the new acquiſitions was the real object of 

| 2 | this 


In two years time a. miſunderſtanding appeared amongſt his 
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this unprecedented ſupply ; and they took occaſion to obſerve 
too, that his majeſty's own miniſters ſeemed to be divided. 
But Mr. Walpole thought proper on this ſurmiſe to ſpeak in 
favour of the ſupply, which was carried by a majority of four. 


voices only, In a day or two he reſigned: all his places to 
the king; and if the true cauſe of his defection from the court, 
had been his diſapprobation of the meaſures then purſuing, we 


muſt acknowledge his conduct in this inſtance to have been 
truly noble and praiſe-worthy. But they who conſider the 
intrigues of party, and that he ſpoke in favour of theſe mea- 


ſures, will find little room to ſuppoſe that his refignation pro- 


ceeded from any attachment to liberty or love of his country, 


He reſigned moſt probably with a view to be reſtored with 


greater plenitude of power: and the number of his friends, 
who accompanied him in his reſignation, prove it to have 


been a mere factious tranſaction. $3 
On the day of his reſignation he brought in the famous 
finking fund bill; he preſented it as a country gentleman, 


and faid he hoped it would not fare the worſe for having. 
two_fathers, and that his ſucceſſor (Mr. Stanhope) would 


bring it to perfection. His calling himſelf the father of a 
project, which hath ſince been ſo often employed to o- 
ther purpoſes than were at firſt declared, gave his enemies 


frequent opportunity for ſatire and ridicule, and it hath been 


ſarcaſtically obſerved, that the father of this fund appeared in 
a very bad light, when viewed in the capacity of a nurſe. 
In the courſe of the debates on this bill, a warm conteſt aroſe 


between Mr. Walpole and Mr. Stanhope, on ſome ſevere re- 


flections thrown upon him, the former loſt his uſual ſerenity 
of temper, and replied with great warmth and impetuoſity. 


The acrimony on both ſides produced unbecoming expreſ- 


ſions, the betraying of private converſation, and the reveal- 


ing a piece of ſecret hiſtory, viz. The ſcandalous practice of 


ſelling places and reverſions. A member ſaid on the occaſion, 
I am ſorry to ſee theſe two great men fall foul of one ano- 
there; however, in my opinion, we muſt. ftill look on them 
as patriots and fathers of their country : and fince they have 
by miſchance diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the eaſt, to cover it, by turning our 
backs upon them. | x 


In the next ſeſſion of parliament Mr. Walpole oppoſed the | 


miniſtry in every thing, and evena Wyndham or a Shippen 


did not exceed him in patriotiſm. Upon a motion in the _ 
houſe for continuing the army, he made a ſpeech of above 
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his poſterity. It is moreover our pleaſure, that a youth of 


WALPOLE. 
an hour long, and diſplayed the danger of a flanding army 


in a free country, with all the powers of eloquence. Early 


in the year 1720, the rigour of the patriot began to ſoften, 
and the complaiſance of the courtier to appear, and he was 
again appointed paymaſter of the forces in the room of the 


earl of Lincoln, and ſeveral of his friends were found ſoon 


after in the liſt of promotions. No doubt now remained of 
his entire converſion to court meaſures: for before the end 
of the year we find him pleading as ſtrongly for the number 
of forces required by the war office, as he had before patheti- 
cally declaimed againſt them, even tho” at this time the ſame 


pretences for keeping them on foot did not exiſt. 


It was not long before he acquired full miniſterial power, 


being appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 


chancellor of the exchequer : and when the king went a- 


. broad in the year 1723, he was nominated one of the lords 
Juſtices for the adminiſtration of government, and was ſworn 


ſole ſecretary of ſtate, during the abſence of lords Townſhend 
and Carteret. About this time he received another diſtin- 
guiſhed mark of the royal favour ; his eldeſt ſon then on his 
travels was created a peer, by the name, ſtyle and title of 
baron Walpole of Walpole. For the entertainment of the 
reader, we ſhall tranſcribe the preamble to the patent, which 
contains extraordinary eulogiums on him, and ſets forth the 
reaſons which induced his majeſty to confer that dignity. 

« Foraſmuch as our right truſty and well-beloved coun- 
fellor Robert Walpole, one of the lords of our treaſury, 
and chancellor of our exchequer, hath recommended himſelf 
to us, our family and his country, by his great merits and 


extraordinary endowments, we deemed it a duty incumbent 


=pon us to call him to the rank of peerage. But as he was 
more ambitious of meriting honours than, acquiring them ; that 


his family at leaſt might be enobled, we have reſolved to con- 


fer thoſe honours on the ſon which were the father's due ; and 
to rank Robert Walpole the younger among our nobility : 
from which gentleman whatever is great or glorious may rea- 
ſonably be expected. He has long ſince ſhewn a very ripe 
genius to literature and the ſciences, and now reſolves to 
bring whatever is worthy his notice from foreign countries. 


As he has one at home, who will be his inſtructor in what- 


ever may have eſcaped his obſervation abroad, we make no 
doubt but by the aſſiſtance of ſo able a guide, he will deli- 
ver the dignity derived from his father's merits, enlarged to 


ſuch 
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ſuch extraordinary hopes ſhould take his titles from the place, | 


whence the ancient family of Walpole derived their names, 
which family hath flouriſhed in the county of Norfolk ever 
ſince the reign of Edward the Firſt, where it has been al- 
ways held and efteemed among thoſe of chief note.“ 
Though Mr. Walpole was thus more attentive to the merit- 
ing nobility than acquiring it, yet it does not appear, that he 


was unambitious of honour. For in the year 1725, he had 


the dignity of knight of the Bath conferred on him, at 
the ſame time that prince William and ſeveral lords 
and perſons of diſtinction were inveſted with the en- 
figns of that order, and in the year following was 
elected and inſtalled knight companion of the moſt noble 
order of the garter. The meaſures of his adminiſtration, 
during the long time he remained prime, we may ſay, ſole 
miniſter, have been often canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of 
critical enquiry, It is difficult to diſcern the truth through 
the exaggerations and miſrepreſentations of party; and 


we ſhall leave it to the impartial hiſtorian to ſet it in a 
proper light. Though he had been called the father of eor- 


ruption, and is ſaid to have boaſted that he knew every man's 


price, yet in the year 1742, the oppoſition prevailed; and 
he was not any longer able to carry a majority in the houſe 


of commons. He now reſigned all his places, and fled: for 
ſhelter behind the throne. But there was ſo little appearance 
of his credit receiving any diminution, that he was ſoon af- 


ter created earl of Orford, and moſt of his friends and de- 


pendents continued in their places. The king too granted 


him a penſion of the yearly ſum of 40dol. in conſideration 


of his long and faithful ſervices. | | 

The remainder of his life he ſpent in tranquil honour and 
retirement, and died 1445, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his 
age. Whatever objections his miniſterial conduct may be 
liable to, yet, in his private character he is univerſally allow- 
ed to be endowed with the moſt amiable and - benevolent 
qualities. That he was a tender parent, a kind maſter, 'a 
beneficent patron, a firm friend, an agreeable companion, 
are points that have been ſeldom diſputed, when Sir Robert 
Walpole, or the earl of Orford has been mentioned. Mr. 


Pope, who profeſſed himſelf no friend to courts and cours” 


tiers, hath perhaps paid him, gratis, an handſomer compli- 
ment on the laſt of theſe heads, than his liberality could 
ever purchaſe. In anſwer to his friend, who perſuades him 
to go and ſee Sir Robert, he ſays, FAQ. | 
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Seen him 1 —_ but in his 3 hour 

Of ſocial pleaſure, ill- exchang'd for power; 
Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal wide, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


About the end of queen Anne's reign, and the begin- 


ning of George the Firſt, he wrote the following pamphlets. 


The Sovereign's Anſwer to the Gloucefter ſhire Addreſs. 


N. B. The Sovereign meant Charles duke of Somerſet, 


fo nick-named by the whigs. 

Anſwer to the Repreſentation of the houſe of . Lords on the 
State of the Navy, 1709. 

'The Debis of the Nation Aated and conf dered, in four Pa- 


pers, 1710 


Biog. Brit, 


The Phirty- ze Millions accounted for, 1710. 

Letter from a foreign Miniſter in England to Monſieur 
Pettecum, 1710. 

Four Letters to a Friend in Scotland upon Sacheveral's Trial. 
Falſely attributed in the general dictionary to Mr. Mayn- 
r 

A ſhort Hiftory of the Parliament. It is an account of 
the laſt Seffion of the queen. | | 
. The South-Sea Scheme conſidered. 
Pamphlet again/t the Peerage Bill, 1719. 
. The Aer of the Secret Committee, "June gth, 1715. 


 WALSYNGHAM (Sir FRAnc1s) one of the moſt re- 
fined politicians, and moſt penetrating ſtateſmen, that is 
known in hiſtory, flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


and was born at Chiſlehurſt in Kent, of an ancient and 


honourable family. He ſpent ſome time at King's College in 
Cambridge; but to complete his education, travelled into 


foreign countries, of the polity of which he acquired a per- 


fet knowledge, and befides, various languages and great ac- 


- compliſhments. Theſe qualifications ſoon recommended him 


to be an agent to the great Cecil; and under his direction he 


came to be employed in the moſt important affairs of ſtate. 
He reſided as ambaſſador in France, during the civil wars in 


that kingdom. 


In the yeal 1570, he was ſent a ſecond time there in the 
ſame capacity. His negociations and diſpatches during that 


embaſly, were collected by Sir Dudley Digges, knight, and 


pour vo 1655, folio, with this title, The * Ambaſſa- 


dor 


j ito. eo 


P20 


f 


ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſworn a privy- councellor. He now. 


his queen, and by his vigilance and addreſs, preſerved her 


„hearts. He would ſo beſet men with queſtions, and draw 


e and under, had all the private papers in Europe.“ | 


binet. He laid the great foundation of the proteſtant conſti- 


inſidious man. He was at firſt a - favourer of the puritan cambden's 


| monies of kneeling at the communion, wearing the ſurplice, 


ſure from them, and left them to their own narrow prin- Rcclefiaſti- 
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der + or, two Treatiſes of the intended Marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth, of glorious Memory; compriſed in Letters of Ne- 
gociation of Sir Francis Malſingbam, her Reſident in France. 
Together with the Anſwers of the Lord Burleigh, the earl of 
Leiceſter, Sir Thomas Smith and others. Wherein, as ma 
clear Mirrour, may be ſeen the Faces of the two Courts of 
England and France, as they then flood; with many remarka= 
ble Paſſages of State, not at all mentioned in any Hiſflory.—— 
Theſe papers manifeſt our great ſtateſman's exquiſite abi- 
lities, and his fitneſs for the truſt that was repoſed in him. 

In the year 1573, he was appointed one of the principal 


devoted himſelf abſolutely to the ſervice of his country and 


crown and life from daily attempts and conſpiracies. To 
c“ him, ſays Dr. Lloyd, mens faces ſpoke as well as their 
© tongues, and their countenances were indexes of their 


< them on, that they diſcovered themſelves whether they 
„ anſwered or were ſilent. He maintained fifty-three agents, 
„ and eighteen ſpies in foreign courts ; and for two piſtoles 


In the year 1587, when the king of Spain made ſuch amaz- 
ing preparations, Walſyngham uſed his utmoſt ſkill to diſ-. 
cover the ſecret of their deſtination ; he firſt obtained intelli- 
gence that Philip had diſcovered his deſign to the pope, and 
deſired his blefling upon it; and he next procured a copy of 
this original letter, which was ſtolen out of the pope's ca- 


tution, as to its policy; and the papiſts found his intelli- 
gence and penetration ſo great in. finding out their tricks and 
deſigns, that they complained of him as a very ſubtle and 


party, to whom he offered in the queen's name, that pro- annals, 
vided they would conform in other points, the three cere- *59% 


and making the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm,' ſhould be laid Heylin's 
afide, But they replying to theſe  conceflions in the lan- Hiſt. of the 
guage of Moſes, „that they would not leave ſo much as preſbyteri- 
& a hoof behind, he withdrew his affection in a great mea- 1 
ciples, and obſtinate perverſeneſs. He was ſent on an em- cal biſt. v. 2. 
baſſy to the Netherlands in 1578. And in the year 1587, f gow 
he went a third time ambaſſador into France, to treat of "pers : 
WF ,- Gs EE mar- zu edit. 
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marriage between queen Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou; 


Cambden's and to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive between 


annals, 
1581. 


both kingdoms. | | | 1 
In the year 1583 he was diſpatched into Scotland, to 
ſecure their young and unexperienced king from evil coun- 
ſellors. He could, as Lloyd ſays, as well fit the humour of 
king James with paſſages out of Xenophon, Thueydides, 
Plutarch or Tacitus, as he could that of Henry king of 
France with Rabelais's conceits, or the Hollander with me- 
chanic diſcourſes. | | 5 . 
Every attempt to promote the trade and navigation of 
d was encouraged by our wiſe ſtateſman, Hakluyt | 
particularly in making diſcoveries in foreign parts; and Gil- 
bert in ſettling Newfoundland, had his patronage and aſſiſ- 
tance: He founded a divinity lecture at Oxford, the reader 
of which was to diſcourſe upon the fundamentals af religion, 
and the text of the holy ſcriptures; in order that the con- 
troverſies ariſing from thence might be more particularly 


diſcuſſed. He provided a library for King's College in Cam- 


bridge. Beſides his other employ ments be was chancellor 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and of the garter; yet he died 


ſo poor, that on account of his debts, he was buried pri- 


vately by night in St. Paul's church, without any manner of 
funeral ſolemnity. This is mentioned by ſome writers as 
a proof of his integrity and public ſpirit, but it is ſurely a 
very fallible one, if there were not ſome other corrobo- 
rating eircumſtances. He left only one daughter, famous 
for having three huſbands of the greateſt - diſtinQion 3 firſt, 
Sir Philip Sidney; ſecondly, R. Devereux, earl of Eſſex; 
and laſtly, Richard Bourk, earl of Clanrichard and of St. 
Alban's. 55 e . 
There is a book aſcribed to him entitled, Arcana Aulica ; 


er, Walfingham's Manual -of prudential Marins, which bath 
been printed ſeveral Times. ; ; 


WALTON (Izaax) the biographer, and, as Langbaine 
calls him, the common father of all anglers, was born in the 
month of Auguſt, 1593. The Oxford antiquary, who has 
thus fixed the place and year of his nativity, has left us no 


memorials of his family, nor even 'hinted where or how he 
was educated ; but has only told us, that before the year 


1043, Walton was ſettled, and followed the trade of a 
ſempſter in London. He lived firft in the Royal Burſe 


in Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas Greſham, afterwards in 


Fleet- 


a 
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Fleet-ſtreet, and in Chancery Lane, where, in ſome deeds 
of conveyance, he is faid to have followed the trade of a 
linnen-draper. | | | | 

About 1643 he left London, and ſeems to have retired 
with a competent fortune altogether from buſineſs z at which 
time (to uſe the words of Wood) finding it dangerous for 
honeſt men to be there, he left that city, and lived ſome- 


times at Stafford and elſewhere ; but moſtly in the families 


of the eminent clergymen of England, of whom he was 
much beloved. As he lived in the pariſh of St. Dunſtan 
in the Weſt, whereof Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul's, 
was vicar, he became intimately acquainted with that ex- 
cellent perſon; and upon his deceaſe, at the requeſt of Sir 
Henry. Wotton, collected materials for his life, which he 
finiſhed in the year 1640, and publiſhed it with a collection 
of the doctor's ſermons in folio, Dr. King, biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, in a letter to the author, thus expreſſes himſelf, con» 
cerning this life.“ I am glad that the general demonſtra- 


<& tion of his worth was ſo fairly preſerved and repreſented _ 


« to the world, by your pen in the hiſtory of his life; in- 
« deed ſo well, that beſide others, the beſt critic of our 
<« later time, Mr. John Hales of Eaton, affirmed to me, 
«© he had not ſeen a life written with more advantage to the 


c ſubject, or reputation to the writer, than that of Dr. 


“% Donne.“ | 

Sir Henry Wotton dying in 1639, biſhop King impor- 
tunea Walton to undertake the writing his life, which he 
did, and prefixed to a collection of Sir Henry's remains, 


entitled Reliquiz MWottoniangœ. About two years after the 
reſtoration, he wrote the life of Mr. Richard Hooker, au- 


thor of The Eccleſiaftical Polity; he was enjoined to under- 
take this work by bis friend Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. And under the roof of his good 


friend and patron Dr. George Morley, biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter, he wrote the life of the pious Mr. George Herbert. 


Theſe lives were collected and publiſhed in a ſmall octavo, 


1675, with a dedication to the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 


a preface containing the motives for writing them. 

When he was in his eighty-third year, he undertook to 
write the life of Dr. Robert Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln, 
which was publiſhed together with ſeveral of the biſhop's 


pieces, and a ſermon of Hooker's, in 8vo. 1677, But his 


pen was not altogether confined to biography. While he 
| | Gg 4 . lived 
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lived in London, his favourite amuſement was angling; in 
which he was a great proficient. The precepts of this art, 


having hardly ever been reduced to writing, were propaga- 
ted trom age to age chiefly by tradition; but Walton, whoſe 


benevolent and communicative temper appears in every line 
of his writings, unwi ling to conceal from the world thoſe 


aſſiſtances which his long practice and experience enabled 


him to give, in the year 1653, publiſhed in a very elegant 
manner, his Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, in ſmail 12mo, adorned with exquiſite cuts of 
moſt of the fiſh mentioned in it. This is no trifling work, 
but both entertaining and inſtructive; and according to ſome 
Critics, whether we conſider the elegant ſimplicity of the 
ſtyle, the eaſe and unaffected humour of the dialogue, the 
lovely ſcenes which it delineates, the enchanting paſtoral 
poetry which it contains, or the fine morality it ſo ſweetly 
inculcates, has hardly its fellow in any of the modern lan- 
guages. That this work met with a very favourable re- 
ception from the public, may eaſily be inferred from its go- 


ing through five editions in the author's life-time; to the 


laſt of which, his intimate friend and adopted ſon, Charles 
Cotton of Beresford: in Staffordſhire, Eſq; added a very ju- 
dicious ſupplement, containing, Iaſtruct ions how to angle for 
a Trout, or grayling in a clear Stream, An elegant edi- 
tion of this work was publiſhed in London 1760, with notes 
hiſtorical, critical and explanatory, and with the lives of 
the authors prefixed, to which we muſt refer the reader, if 
he is defirous of an intimate acquaintance with this ingeni- 
ous, meek, benevolent and pious man. 
_ Beſides the works of Walton above mentioned there are 
extznt of his writing, verſes on the death of Dr. Donne, 
ditto, before Alexander Brome's, Shirley's, and Cartwright's 
oems. - It is ſaid that there are ſeveral letters of his extant 
in the Aſhmolcan Muſeum, relating to a life of Sir Henry 
Savile, which he had entertained thoughts of writing. 
In 1683, when he was ninety years old, he publiſhed, 
Thealma and Clearchus, à paſtoral Hiſtory in ſmooth and eaſy 
Perſe; written lang ſince by Fohn Chalkhill, Eſq; an Acquain=- 


tant and Friend of Edmund Spenſer. To this poem he wrote 


a preface, containing a very amiable character of the author. 
He lived but a very little time after the publication of 
this poem, for he ended his days on the 15th day of De- 


cember, 1683. in the great froſt, at Wincheſter, in the 


houſe 


a 1 a wk 


houſe of his ſon-in-law, Dr. William Hawkins, a preben- 


dary of the church there; where he lies buried. By his 
will; in failure of his ſon's iſſue, he bequeathed part of his 
eſtate to the town of Stafford, for binding out poor boys 


apprentices, and portioning out poor maidens in marriage, 


and buying coals for poor people in hard and pinching 
times. | 5 8 5 6 | 
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WARD (Jonx) L. L. D. was born in London about Life by Dr. 
the year 1679: his father was a diſſenting miniſter. In the Birch, 1766 


early part of his life, he was a clerk in the navy office; 
but, at his leiſure hours, he profecuted his ſtudies by the 
aſſiſtance of one Dr, Ker, a Scotſman, who kept an acade- 
my. In 1710, he reſigned his employment in the navy 
office, and became a tutor to a certain number of the chil- 

dren of his friends, for which purpoſe he opened a ſchool 


in Tenter Alley in Moorfields, which he kept for many 


years. | 
In 1572, he became member of a private ſociety of gen- 


tlemen, who entertained each other with diſcourſes on the 
civil law, and the ſociety was exiſting till Michaelmas Term, 
1742. In 1720, Mr. Ward had rendered himſelf ſo emi- 
nent for his learning and knowledge in the ſtudy of antiqui- 
ty, that he was choſen profeſſor of rhetoric in Greſham Col- 
lege. In 1723, during the preſidency of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
he was elected fellow of the royal ſociety; and in 1752 one 
of its vice-preſidents, in which office he was continued till 
his death. | | 

The doctor, among other works, ſome of them not very 
intereſting to the republic of letters, was aſſiſtant to Mr. 
Ainſworth in his account of Kemp's Collection of antiqui- 
ties, which was fold by auction at the Phoenix tavern in Pall- 
Mall, on the 23d, 24th, 25th and 27th of March, 1721, in 


293 articles; the ſale amounting to 1090l. 8s. 6d. He wrote 


an anſwer to Dr. Middleton's Latin diſſertation, concern- 
ing the eſtimation in which phyſicians were held among the 
old Romans, in order to ſhew that the profeſſion was not ſo 
ſlaviſn and ignoble as Middleton alledged. Middleton re- 
plied, and Ward rejoined. He aſſiſted Buckley in his edi- 


tion of Thuanus, and tranſlated into Latin, three letters 


addreſſed to Dr. Mead concerning that edition. He like- 
wiſe aſſiſted Horſeley in his Britannia Romana, and Mr. 
Ainſworth acknowledged his obligations to him in compoſing 
| | | his 
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his dictionary, which, though far from being perfect, is the 
beſt Latin dictionary extant in the Engliſh language. Its laſt. 


editor, Mr. Young, acknowledges his aſſiſtance likewiſe. _ 


Young's genius, however, was far ſuperior either to Ainſ- 


 worth's or Ward's; and, could he have beſtowed the 


leaſt degree of application in writing, he might have pub- 
liſhed the beſt Latin dictionary that ever perhaps was com- 
poſed, Abſtracted from this talent, he was the real parſon 
Adams exhibited by Fielding, | | 

In 1736, Mr. Ward was a member of a ſociety of gentle - 
men who had incorporated themſelves for the encourage- 


ment of learning. This was a laudable, but badly digeſted 


inſtitution; and nobody reaped any benefit from it except 
Gordon, who received a good ſalary, and a hauſe to live 

Dr. Ward's principal work is his lives of the profeſſors 
of Greſham College, which „ is a conſiderable addition to 
«© the hiſtory of learning in our country.” He was ho- 
noured with the title of doctor of laws, by the univerſity of 
Edinburgh, probably on account of a Latin letter he wrote 
to its. principal Dr. Wiſhart, the editor of Florentius Volu- 
ſenus, or, Wilſon, De Anim: Tranguilitate, This Voluſe- 
nus was a poet of conſiderable merit. In 1753, he was 
elected one of the truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum, and died 
in the eightieth year of his age, at his apartments in Greſham 
College, on Tueſday, October the 17th, 1758. 

Dr. Ward, befides the works already mentioned, was the 
author of many others, eſpecially in the lapidary way, be- 
ing no inconſiderable antiquarian. His piety was ſincere 
« and unaffected, and his profeſſion as a chriſtian, was 
<< that of a proteſtant diſſenter, with a moderation and can- 
&« daur, which recommended him to the eſteem of all thofe 
< members of the eſtabliſhed church, who had the pleaſure 
<« of his acquaintance or friendſhip.” 


WARHAM (WIILI AM) archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


lord high chancellor of England, was deſcended of a good 


family in Hampſhire, and born at Okely in that county. He 
was firſt educated in Wincheſter ſchool, and afterwards re- 


moved to New College, Oxford; where he was admitted 


fellow in 1475, and commenced doctor of laws. In 1488 
he left the college, and about that time became an advocate 
in the court of arches, and ſoon after principal or chief mo- 

| | derator 
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derator of the civil law ſchool, then ſituated in St. Edward's 


pariſh in Oxford, In 1493 he was ſent by king Henry VII. 
in conjunction with Sir Edward Poynings, on an embaſly to 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, to perſuade him to deliver up Per- 
kin Warbeck, who had aſſumed the title of Richard, ſon of 
Richard duke of York, ſecond ſon of king Edward 17; 
repreſenting that he had eſcaped the cruelty of his uncle, 
king Richard III. and was ſupported in this impoſture by 
Margaret, dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, ſiſter of Edward 
IV. as the had before given encouragement to Lambert Sim- 
nel, the pretended earl of Warwick, out of the implacable 
hatred which ſhe had conceived againſt Henry VII. Upon 
this remonſtrance the ambaſſadors were aſſured by the duke's 
council (himſelf being then in his minority) that no manner 
of aſſiſtance ſhould be given by that court to Warbeck ; and 
in the management of this whole negociation, Dr. Warham 
behaved ſo much to the king's ſatisfaction, that on Novem- 
ber the ſecond, the ſame year, he was collated to the chan» 
torſhip of the cathedral of Wells, and February the x3th 
following, appointed maſter of the Rolls, | 44 

But this was only a ſtep to greater honours ; for on Auguſt 
the 11th, .1502, he was made keeper of the great ſeal of 
England; on January the firſt following, lord high chan- 
cellor ; in the beginning of the year 150g, advanced to the 
ſee of London; and in March 1503-4 tranſlated to that of 
Canterbury, in which he was inſtalled with great ſolemnity, 
Edward duke of Buckingham officiating as ſteward on that 


occaſion. He was likewiſe, on May the 28th, 1506, unani- 
mouſly elected chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, to 


which he was always a firm friend. 

During the reign of king Henry the VIlth, he was in 
the higheſt degree of favour. with that prince, but after the 
acceſſion of Henry the VIIIth. to the crown, cardinal Wol- 
ſey, who was then only almoner to the king, and dean of 
Lincoln, ingratiated himſelf in ſuch a manner with his ma- 
jeſty, that he abſolutely ſupplanted the archbiſhop, who at 
laſt, on December the 23d, 1515, reſigned the great ſeal ; 
which was then committed to Wolſey. The haughtineſs 
of this new favourite, who was now advanced to the ſee of 
York, ſoon put our prelate to the utmoſt difficulties of ſup- 


porting the dignity of his own ftation; for as Wolley ſeized 


all occaſions of mortifying him, he refuſed an eſtabliſhed 


mark of the homage due to the archbiſhoprick of Canter-. 


bury 
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bury from that of York, which was, that the croſs. of the 
latter ſhould not be advanced in the ſame province, or in the 
ſame place, with the croſs of Canterbury. Vet Wolſey, 
in defiance of this ancient cuſtom, had ordered his croſs to 
be advanced and carried before himſelf, not only within the 
precincts of the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, but even in 
his preſence. Upon which that primate expoſtulated with 
him concerning the indignity, which he apprehended done 
to himſelf, Wolſey projected how he might for the future 
have a right to do it, without incurring any imputation of 
acting contrary to rule. And though his being cardinal 
did not exempt him from that ſubmiſſion, on which the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury of right inſiſted ; yet he was ſen- 
fible, that if he could once be inveſted with the character 
of legate à latere, it would put the matter out of diſpute, 
and even render him that primate's ſuperior: which there- 
fore he ſolicited, and ſhortly after obtained. 

Under this commiſſion he ſet up a new court, called curia 
legatina; by means of which he drew all manner of juriſ- 
dition throughout England into his own hands, and ap- 
pointed officials, regiſters, &c. in every dioceſe, who took 
up all cauſes, and obliged the other officers, to whom the 
juriſdiction really belonged, to ſit ſtill without regard or pro- 
fit. He had, in particular, erected a court at Whitehall for 
matters teſtamentary; which was thought a conſiderable in- 
fringment upon the rights of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in whoſe court it had been the conſtant uſage to prove wills 
and teſtaments. The primate therefore finding his autho- 
Tity ſuperſeded in ſo enormous a degree, wrote two letters, 
by way of remonſtrance, to the cardinal, concerning the 
injuries done himſelf; in one of which he repreſents, that 
ſuch a courſe of proceedings would in effect reduce him to 
the mere ſhadow of an archbiſhop. But finding uo redreſs 
by this, or any other method of complaint to the cardinal, 
he at laſt thought himſelf obliged to lay the ſtate of the caſe 
before the king, who directed him, in his name, to go to 
the cardinal; and, if he had done any thing amiſs, to ad- 
moniſh him of it. This admonition only tended to irritate 
the cardinal againſt him; and had in other reſpects ſo little 
effect, that the king himſelf afterwards found it neceſſary to 
diſcourſe with his chief miniſter upon the ſubject, after ſuch 
a manner, as made a better and more laſting impreſſion 
penn.” N x | 
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The archbiſhop fat in the ſee of Canterbury twenty-eight 
years, and died at St. Stephen's near that city, in the houſe 
of William Warbam, his kinſman, and archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, on Auguſt the 23d, 1532. He was interred with- 
out any pomp in his cathedral, in a little chapel built by him- 
ſelf for the place of his burial, on the north of the tomb of 
Thomas Becket, where a monument was erected for him, 
which was defaced in the civil wars. He laid out to the 
value of 3oool. in repairing and beautifying the houſes be- 
longing to his ſee. It appears from a letter of Eraſmus to 
Sir Thomas More, that though he had paſſed through the 
higheſt poſts in church and ftate, he ſo little regarded his 
own private advantage, that he left no more than was ſuffi- 
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cient to pay his debts and funeral charges. And it is ſaid, Knight's 


that when he was near his death, he called upon his ſtewar 
to know what money he had in his hands; who telling him 
that he had but thirty pounds, he chearfully anſwered, Sa- 


cc tis viatici ad cœlum, i. e. That was enough to laſt him 


6% to heaven.” He left his theological books to the library 
of All Souls College in Oxford, his civil and canon law 
books to New College, and all his books of church muſic 
to Wincheſter College. 

Eraſmus, who was patronized by him, and with whom 
he held a correſpondence by letters, gives him an excellent 
character in the fifth book of. his Eccleſiaſtes, five de ratione 
concionandi ; which, being written after the archbiſhop's 
death, cannot fall under the ſuſpicion of flattery. And in- 
_ deed our prelate was undoubtedly a great canonift, an able 


ſtateſman, and a dextrous courtier, Nor was he ſo entirely 


devoted to the learning of the ſchools, as had been the gene- 
ral - courſe of ſtudies in that and the preceding ages, dur- 
ing which the barren ſubtleties of a falſe philoſophy had 
excluded all true ſcience; but ſet up and encouraged 
a more generous way of knowledge. Yet he was a fe- 
vere perſecutor of thoſe whom he thought heretics ; and 


inclined to believe idle and fanatical people; as for a 
time he did Elizabeth Barton, the pretended holy maid of 


Kent. 


- WATERLAND, (Dr. DANIEL) a late eminent divine, 


was born at Waſely in Lincolnſhire, 1683, and was the ſon 


of the reverend Mr. Henry Waterland, rector of that place. 


He had his ſchool education at Lincoln, and his academical 
| at 
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at Magdalen College in Cambridge, under the tuition of 
Mr. Samuel Barker, of this ſociety, he was firſt ſcholar, and 
afterwards fellow, and commencing tutor, became a great 
ornament and advantage to it. In this capacity he drew 
up a tract, under the title of, Advice to a young Student, with 
a Method of Study for the firſt four Years, which has gone 
through ſeveral editions. | | | 
In the year 1713, he became maſter of the college, and 
obtained the rectory of Ellingham in Norfolk, and was ſoon 
after appointed chaplain in ordinary to George the Firſt. In 
the year 1720, he preached the firſt courſe of lectures, found- 
ed by lady Moyer for the defence of our Lard's divinity. 
He was preſented in the following year, by the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, to the rectory of St, Auſtin and St. 
Faith, in London, and ſoon after promoted to the chancel- 
lorſhip of the church of York by Sir William Dawes, arch- 
biſhop of that province. = 

In the year 1727, he was collated by his dioceſan to the 
archdeaconry of Middleſex, and his majeſty conferred on him 
„ à canonry in the church of Windfor, and that chapter pre- 
© ſented him to the vicarage of Twickenham. He now reſigned 
the rectory of St. Auſtin's, not being willing to hold two 
benefices at once, with the cure of Souls, 

He died in the year 1740, and was interred in the col- 
legiate church at Windſor. It would be doing equal un- 
juſtice to the reader, and to the memory of this worthy 
The poſtu- man, not to tranſcribe his character, as it is elegantly drawn 
7 up by Mr. Seed, who was his aſſiſtant at Twickenham, and 
Seed, &. intimately acquainted with him. | 
175%, % % Nobody was more capable of ſhining as an original writer, 
=_— and ſtriking out new and unbeaten tracts of thought; for 

he had Mr. Locke's clearneſs of reaſoning, as well as the ex- 
tenſive reading of biſhop Stillingfleet. He had puſhed his 
enquiries ſo far into matters of a very high and elevated na- 
ture, that where his views ſtopped ſhort, there was not mere- 
ly the boundary of his underſtanding; it was the boundary 
of human underſtanding, the point where knowledge ceaſes, 
and ignorance commences. An elaborate attempt had been 
made to demonſtrate the exiſtence of God a priori, and 
that he is the ſubſtratum of ſpace. And when the ftrong 
man, well armed with learning and abilities, kept his new 
erected metaphyſical building, his intellectual goods were 
| at 
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at peace juſt ſo long, till a ſtronger than he aroſe and ftript 
him of the armour wherein he truſted.* 4 

He had thoroughly ſtudied the doctrine of the trinity long 
before he entered into the controverſy, . He fat down to the 
ſubje& without any preconceived darling hypotheſis of his 
own, advanced in print about the nature and attributes of 
God, which might tempt him to adjuſt the ſcripture doctrine 
of the trinity, as well as he could, to it, by far fetched 
criticiſms and elaborate comments: he viewed it without any 
biaſs in the ſeveral lights of ſcripture, reaſon and antiquity : 
he read, he weighed in the balance whatever had been 
ſaid againſt it, as well as for it: he converſed upon that ſub- 
ject with the ableſt advocate that Arianiſm ever boaſted, and 
correſponded with another conſiderable writer on that fide of 
the queſtion. His determination was not owing to any ſud- 
den heat of fancy; it was the mature reſult of a thorough, 
| honeſt, and unwearied examination; during which, through 
too cloſe an application, he greatly impaired his health, and 
laid the foundation of that il} habit of body which at laſt 
occaſioned his death. How he was, in a manner, forced 
into the controverſy by a perſon's committing his queries 
to the preſs without his conſent, or even knowledge, he 
has given the world an account in the preface of the firſt 
of thoſe excellent tracts, as the late earl of Nottingham 
- juſtly ſtiles them, when he wrote on that ſubject, Where- 
as his adverſaries had laid the main ſtreſs of their cauſe upon 
philoſophical ſubtleties and objections ; particularly that there 
was no medium for the catholics between Sabellianiſm and 
Tritheiſm ; he diſarmed them of their metaphyſical artillery, 
turned it upon them, and made them ſeem willing to put 
the iſſue of their cauſe ſolely on the foot of ſcripture. And 
let me obſerve, with what an ill grace mere ſmatterers in 
knowledge, charge the doctrine of the trinity with abſurdi- 
ties from the abſtra&t nature and reaſon of the thing; when 
three perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities (for with three he was 
at once engaged) were unable, though they did not want 
an hearty inclination, to make good a charge of that 
nature. | f 


The ſubſtance of what he wrote Evil, and partly in his Enquiry into 
on that ſubject, has been communica- the Ideas of Space, &c, To which is 
ted to the public by the ingenious Dr. added, a Diſſertation on the Argument 
Law, maſter of Peter-houſe, partly in à priori, by a learned hand, viz, Dr, 
His excellent notes on King's Origin of Waterland. 
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Arguments under his happy direction and management, 


were arrows (of which his quiver was full) in the hands of 


a mighty man; they carried greater force with them, and 


made deeper impreſſions, than when they came from a per- 
ſon of the common ſize; and therefore he was not aſhamed 
when he ſpoke with his ableſt adverſary in ſet conferences. 
His head was an immenſe library, where the treaſures of 
learning were ranged in ſuch exact order, that whatever him- 


ſelf or his friends wanted, he could have immediate recourſe 


to, without any embaraſſment. A prodigious expence of 
reading, without a confuſion of ideas, is almoſt the peculiar 


characteriſtic of his writings. His works, particularly thoſe 
upon our ſaviour's divinity, and the importance of the 


doctrine, and the euchatiſt, into which he has digeſted the 
learning of all preceding ages, will, we may venture to 
ſay, be tranſmitted to, and ſtand the examination of all 
ſucceeding ones. He has ſo thoroughly exhauſted every ſub- 
ject that he wrote a ſet treatiſe upon, that it is impoſſible 
to hit upon any thing that is not in his writings, or to ex- 


preſs that more clearly which is there. Yet, whatever ex- 


pence of time or thought he might be at in laying in mate- 
rials, it did not coſt him much pains to commit them to 
+ The ſe- writing. The largeſt volume + which he has publiſhed, 


—_— wrote with great accuracy, he in two months finiſhed 
of his que 


* conſiderable figure in the learned world, have been greatly 
indebted for it to the valuable notices and obſervations with 
which he furniſhed them. But he was fo diſintereſted, that 
provided the world was inſtructed, he was very indifferent 
who had the honour of doing it. He had ſo ample a fund 
of knowledge, that he could impart it liberally, without 
any danger of impoveriſhing himſelf. | | 
Nor was controverſy his only talent. His ſermons, adap- 
ted to the level of common capacities, yet inſtructive to the 
higheſt, were compoſed with that plainneſs and fimplicity, 
that perſons of a ſlender ſhare of ſenſe might be vain enough 
to think themſelves capable of writing as well: but men of 


judgment know that nothing is more difficult to write than 


ſuch eaſy writing as his was. Free from that obſcure. dili- 
nce which ſometimes embarraſſes the writings of great 


ſcholars, he ſtates each point of duty judiciouſly and accu- 


rately, explains it happily, and always goes to the bottom of 
his ſubject. This character may be given of his writings in 
| | | gene- 


and ſent to the preſs. Some writers who have made no in- 
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general, that, whatever beauties of ſtyle ſome few ſof his 
laſt compoſitions may want, they have all of them that to 
recommend them, which is more valuable than all languages 
beſides, the language of the heart. In his learned writings 
he aſſerted nothing, but what he firmly believed, and in his 
plain familiar diſcourſes, he taught nothing but what he 
practiſed. He ſpoke and wrote with that undiſſembled free- 
dom and openneſs which ever accompanies an undeſigning 
| honeſty, and a thorough conviction of the truth; which 
brings me ſecondly, to give ſome account of his life and con- 
verſation. His head and heart were conſtantly at work upon 
points worthy of him; and yet if any company came in, he 
would be immediately free and diſingaged, forget the hard 
ſtudent in the eaſy companion, liſten to any innocent con- 
verſation without any ſeeming abſence of thought, and join 
in it with vivacity. I mention it as an amazing inſtance of 
the liberty and extent of his mind, that a perſon generall 
intent (too intent with regard to his health) upon great 
things, could at once, with a quick and ſudden tranſition of 
thought, enter into the minute affairs and ordinary occur- 
rences of life. But though he would bear a part in any 
innocent diſcourſe, he had an averſion to the reigning vices 
of converſation :' he was very tender of mens characters, he 
guided his words, as well as regulated his actions, with diſ- 
cretion ; and at the ſame time that his ſagacity enabled him 
to diſcover, his charity prompted him to-cover and conceal 
a multitude of faults, The converſation in which he chiefly 
delighted, was with learned men, who came to conſult him; 
in which, inſtead of fetching a wide compaſs round. about 
a meaning, he entered at once into the heart of a_ queſtion, 
with that quickneſs of apprehenſion and perſpicuity of ex- 
preſſion, which were confeſſed parts of his character. He ſaw 
at one glance, where the main ſtreſs of it lay, omitted no 
material difficulties, and dwelt upon none but what were 
ſuch ; would not divert into by-points, but pared off all 
excreſcence, and never loſt ſight of the main point till he 
diſmiſſed you thoroughly ſatisfied about the queſtion, and what 
was indeed unqueſtionable, his own great abilities: he ſtruck 
light into perplexed and uncommon ſubjects, and placed even 
common ones in a clearer and more advantageous point of 
view, He had an excellent turn for buſineſs ; for his clear- 
neſs of reaſoning was not confined to learned ſubjects ; it 
extended almoſt to all. He would talk and write upon things 

Vol. XII. — quite 
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quite foreign to the common tract of his ſtudies, with fuch 
penetration, that one would imagine the main bent of them 
had been applied that way. Some of his acquaintance are 
living witneſſes of this, who have conſulted him, and re- 
ceived ſatisfaction from him upon very intricate affairs, which 
had no connection with or relating to divinity. Yet his 
grand abilities were ſo endeared by bia humanity, affability, 
and condeſcenſion, that none, 1 believe, ever wiſhed them 
leſs, but thoſe who were embarked in a way of thinking 


eſſentially oppoſite to his. His knowledge intirely filed, and 


therefore did not ſwell or puff up his mind. The brightneſs 
of ſome people is, like that of lightning, an inſufferable 
brightneſs: his ſhone upon you with healing in its wings, 


a gentle, ſerene, and unoffending luſtre. For though at a 
diſtance you might admire and reverence the great man, yet, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance, you could not help 


loving what you plainly ſaw, the good man; the man of 
cool wiſdom and ſteady piety ; fixed in his principles, but 
candid in his ſpirit. It is the intereſt of meer pretenders to 
knowledge and greatneſs to affect a myſterious gravity, and 


to keep their inferiors at a diſtance, the- idol is not to be 
ſeen unveil'd, or in a full. and open light by its votaries, 


leſt they ſhould diſcover its deformity. 


Dr. Waterland was always eafy of acceſs, his carriage free 
and familiar, his heart, ard his countenance, the index of 
his heart open to you, without a ſhy and reſerved manner, 
without ſtatelineſs and folemnity ; cautious, but not artful ; 


| honeft but not unguarded ; glad to communicate, though 


not ambitious to diſplay his great knowledge. He was ſub- 
ſtantially good, without ſtudying appearances. He hated 


"all party as ſuch, and would never have gone the lengths of 


any. He never made a ſacrifice of true greatneſs, through 


an eager purſuit of what the world calls ſuch. The prefer- 


ments which he had were beftowed upon him, without any 
application from himfelf directly or indirectly. They were 
not the reſult of his folicitations, much leſs of baſe and 
unworthy compliances : they were the voluntary tribute of 
great and good men for his ſervices to chriſtianity in general, 


and the church of England in particular. Nor muſt it be 


forgotten, that he might have been advanced much higher 
by the recommendation and intereſt of that very excellent 
prelate, who, in the opinion of every true friend to tne 


church, defervedly filled the hoon ſtation in it. 
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He weighed a thing long, and conſidered it on every ſide, | 5 


before he formed a reſolution: but when once he had 
formed. it, he was ever afterwards determined and unmovea- 
ble. He ſaw things truely, becauſe he ſaw them coolly and 


diſpaſſionately. He was not one of thoſe narrow ſpired 


men, who confine all merit within their own pale: he. 


thought candidly, and ſpoke advantageouſly of many who 


thought very differently from him, When any virulent 
pamphlet was wrote (as ſcarce any. perſon had more wrote) 
againſt him, it did not diſcontent or ruffle his temper : he 
did not deteſt the author, as a malicious enemy; he pitied 
him, as an- unhappy. man, He had nothing violent in his - 
nature; he abhorred all thoughts of perſecution : cool and 


| prudential meaſures entirely ſuited his frame of mind. Thoſe 


who entertain a different opinion of him were ſtrangers to 
him. Controverſy had not at all embittered, or ſet an edge 
upon his ſpirit. The meek and candid chriſtian was not 
loſt in the diſputer of this world. I never ſaw him in a dif- 
ferent humour, no not in his laſt illneſs; the fame unaf-. 


| fected chearfulneſs, the ſame evenneſs and ſedateneſs, which 


was his diſtinguiſhing character from the firſt commencement 
of our acquaintance to the laſt. Whatever painful opera- 
tions were thought neceſſary, he ſubmitted to them without 
reluctance, and underwent them with patience and reſigna- 
tion, He was very amiable in a domeſtic light, Though 
he felt great uneaſineſs, he gave none, but what aroſe from 
a fellow feeling of his ſufferings ; even then humane and be- 
nevolent to all about him, but eſpecially to her, with whom 
he had lived in an uninterrupted harmony for twenty-one 
years, bringing forth valuable things out of, the good trea- 
ſures of his head and heart, communicative of any thing 


that was good, he would have engroſſed nothing to himſelf 


but his ſufferings, which yet he could not engroſs; for every 


good natured perſon that ſa w him, could not but ſuffer with 6 


a man, by whom and from whom they were ſure to ſuffer 


nothing. 


The ſame ſound principles from which he never ſwerved, 
and of which he never expreſſed the leaſt diffidence, which 
he had unanſwerably defended in his health, ſupported. and 
invigorated his ſpirits during his ſickneſs: and he died a little 


before his entrance on the fifty- eighth year of his age, with _ 
the ſame compoſure with which he lived; and is now gone 


to offer up to God a whole life laid out, or rather worn out 
in his ſervice, For he was like a light in the ſanctuary, that 
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waſtes and conſumes itſelf in ſhining. out before men, that 


they may glorify their father which is in heaven. Never 
weary with well doing, he knew not what it was to be 
idle: the time never lay upon his hands, and therefore he 
was a ſtranger to the ſpleen, melancholy, and imaginary un- 
eaſineſs, which are often as vexatious as real ones: he was 
a' remarkable inſtance, that hard ſtudy does not always ſour 
a man's temper, though idleneſs moſt certainly does, the 
parent of fretfulneſs, peevifhneſs, and an acrimony of ſpirit. 


In health he was always eaſy, becaufe never idle; always im- 


ployed in, but never incumbered with bufineſs. He reſolved 
Caſes of conſcience, he removed doubts and ſcruples : his 


aſſiſtance was often aſked, and never I believe, refuſed when 


any uſeful work of learning was on foot. 
What chiefly endeared him was, not that he had gained 
a compleat victory over Arians and Socinians; it was that 


he had gained (a much nobler conqueſt) a conqueſt over 


himſelf: for his reaſon ſeemed to have got the better as much 
over his paſſions in matters of practice, as it had over his 
imagination in matters of belief. 


J have now paid the debt of gratitude which I wed to a 
great and good man of the cleareſt head I ever converſed 


with, and what is ſtill more valuable, of an honeſt heart; 
who never, through weakneſs, miſtook, nor, through fear, 
deſerted, nor, through intereſt, betrayed the cauſe of reli- 
gion. I ſhall reckon it my greateſt honour, that I am, in 
a particular manner, obliged to him; to whom the chriſtian 
world in general is obliged for his excellent works, whom J 
reverenced as a father, to whom J had recourſe as my guide, 
and who received me always with that genuine flow of good- 
nature and openneſs of ſoul, which diſtinguiſhes the friend, 
It is a melancholy reflexion, that whoever dares vigorouſly 
aſſert, and ſtedfaſtly adhere to the doctrines of the church 
of England, muſt expect to be branded with opprobrious 
terms, and decried as a bigot. It will be of little avail to 
him that his abilities are uncommon ;. his notions muſt be fo 
too, to recommend them to the vogue of the age. As if 
ſome men were not liable to a fond attachment, or (what 
is the ſame thing) bigotry to their own ſingular notions, 


ſometimes the reſult of pride and vanity ; as *others are to 


the received, the fundamental notions of a proteſtant church, 
which have ftood the teſt of ages, ever attacked and ever 
Our own particular darling tenets, by which 
we ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the bulk of chriſtians, we look 
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upon as our private encloſures, our private walks, in 


which we have a property 
we take- care to cultivate, 


excluſive of others, and which 
beautify and fence in againſt 


all invaders: the received notions, however important, 
we are more indifferent to, as the common field, or 


public walks, which lie open to every body. 


At ſuch 


a juncture it cannot be improper, however unfaſhionable it 
may be, to bear my teſtimony to the merit of a man, who 
_ dared to think deeply and thoroughly for himſelf ; though he 
did not think by himſelf. And give me leave to conclude 
his character by obſerving: that a man muſt have had an 
exceeding good, or an exceeding bad head and heart, who 
could converſe oft and long with him, without becoming 
wiſer as to the former, or better as to the latter.* 


WATTEAU (ANTHONY) a French painter, was born 


in the year 1684, of mean parents, who were very ill able 


to cultivate his genius, as it deſerved. He wrought at firſt 
under a very ordinary maſter in the country: but his am- 
bition puſhing him beyond ſo confined a ſphere, he went to 
Paris, where he was employed in the theatre by a ſcene pain- 
ter. Here his genius began to diſtinguiſh itſelf ; and he 
aſpired to a prize in the academy, which he gained. He 


found the means afterwards 


to obtain the king's penſion, 


which enabled him to ſee Rome, on which his heart had long 


* Having ſo often mentioned his 
clearneſs of reaſoning, it may not be 


| improper to give the following inſtance 


of it. In the year 1714 at the com- 
mencement, he kept a divinity act, 


for his batchelor of divinity's degrees; 


his firſt queſtion was, whether Arian 


Subſcription was lawful ; a queſtion 
worthy of him, who bad the integrity 


to abhor, with a generous ſcorn, all 
prevarication; and the capacity to ſee 
through thoſe evaſive arts, by which 
ſome would palliate their diſingenuity, 
When Dr. James, the profeſſor, had 
endeavoured to anſwer his thefis, and 
embarraſs the queſtion, with the dex- 
terity of a perſon long practiſed in all 
the arts of a ſubtile aiſputant : be im- 
mediately replied in an extempore diſ- 
courſe of above half an hour long, with 
ſuch an eaſy flow of proper and figni- 
ficant words, and ſuch an undiſturbed 


preſence of mind, as if he had been 


reading, what he has fince printed, the 
caſe of the Arian Subſcription confi- 
dered, and the ſupplement to it: he 
unravelled the profeſſors fallacies, rein- 
forced his own reaſonings, and ſhewed 
himſelf io perſect a maſter of the lan- 
guage, the ſubject and himſelf; that 
all agreed, no one ever appeared to 
greater advantage, There were ſeveral 
members of the. univerſity of Oxford 
there, who remember the great ap- 
plauſes he received, and the uncom- 
mon ſatisfaction which he gave. He 
was happy in a firſt opponent, one of 
the brighteſt ornaments of the church, 
viz. Dr. Sherlock, biſhop of London, 
and fineſt wiiters of the age, who 
gave full play to his abilities, and cal- 
led forth all that ſtrength of reaſon, 
of which he was maſter, 
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been ſet. Here he was much taken notice of; as be was 
-afterwards in England, where he ſpent-a full year. But his 
health declining, he returned into his own country with a 
view to eftabliſh it. But the experiment failed; and he 
died in the flower of his age; a martyr, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed; to induſtry. In his dying moments he gave a 
ſtrong teftimony of his affection to his art. A prieſt, who 
attended him, offered him a crucifix to kiſs, which was 
miſerably ill painted. For God's ſake father, ſaid the dying 

man, remove it from me, the ſight of it ſhocks me. 
Watteau was a painter of great merit, conſidering his 
age, and diſadvantages. Every thing he gained, was from 
"himſelf, He had not only his own talents to form; but he 
had bad habits, contracted from bad maſters, to overcome. 
In ſpite of his difficulties he became a very eminent painter; 
and his works are thought worthy of a place in the moſt 
curidus cabinets. - Vandyke and Rubens were the maſters 
be copied, after his ſtudies became liberal. He painted 
"chiefly converſation pieces, in which the airs of his heads 
are much admired. It is thought he would have excelled in 
biſtory, if he had ſtudied it. He left behind him a great 
number of drawings, ſome of which are done in red, others 
m black chalk;' and many there are, in which both are 

mixed, | | | 
Funeral Ser- WATTS (Dr. Isaac) was born at Southampton, July 
5 p the 17th, 1674, of parents who were eminent for religion, 
| 2 and were conſiderable ſufferers for conſcience ſake, in the 
perſecution of the proteſtant diſſenters, in king Charles the 
Second's reign, The uncommon genius of this their ſon 
appeared betimes ; for he began to learn Latin at four years 
old; in the knowledge of which, as well as of the Greek 
language, he made a ſwift progreſs, under the care of the 
Teverend Mr, Pinhorne, a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed 
church; to whom the doctor has inſcribed an ingenious Latin 
ode, in his Hore Lyrice, He was early taken notice of 
for the ſprighilineſs and vivacity of his wit; - talents which 
too often prove fatal ſnares to young perſons: but he, 
"through the diſtinguiſhing grace of God, was not only pre- 
ſerved from criminal follies, but had a deep ſenſe of religion 
upon his heart betimes. In the year 1690 he was ſent up 
to London for academical education, where he was. placed 
under the tuition of the reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe; to 
whom alſo he has inſcribed an ode in his Horæ W 
| 8 aye 
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have been credibly informed, that while he refided in this 
college of learning, his behaviour was not only ſo inoffen- 
five, that his tutor declared, he never once gave him oc- 
caſion for reproof; but ſo exemplary, that he often propoſed 
him as a pattern to his other pupils for their imitation. In 
the year 1693, he joined in communion with the church, 
of which his worthy tutor was paſtor. When he had finiſhed 
his courſe of ſtudies at the academy, he returned to his fa- 
ther's houſe, where he ſpent two years more in reading, 
meditation, and prayer, in order to his being further quali- 
fied and fitted for that great work, to which he was deter- 
mined to devote his life, and of the awful importapce of 


which he had a deep ſenſe upon his mind. From hence he 
was invited in the year 1696, by that eminently pious and 


learned gentleman, Sir John Hartopp, baronet, deceaſed; 
to reſide in his family at Stoke-Newington, as tutor to his 
ſon; where he continued four years, and where his behaviour 


won bim ſuch efteem and reſpect, as laid the foundation of 


that intimate friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between his worthy 
pupil and him to the day of his death. | + fs 
But while he aſſiſted Sir John's ſtudies, he did not negle& 
his own; for not only did he further improve himſelf in 
thoſe branches of learning, in which, more eſpecially, he 
aſſiſted his pupil; but applied himſelf to the reading of the 
ſcriptures in the original tongues, and the beſt commenta- 


tors, both critical and practical. He began to preach on his 


birth-day, 1698, and was the ſame year choſen aſſiſtant to 
the reverend Dr. Iſaac Chauncy. But his public labours, which 
met with general acceptance, were ſoon after interrupted 
by a threatening illneſs for five months; which was thought 
to be occaſioned by the fervour of his zeal in preaching the 


glorious goſpel of Chriſt. However, that did not diſcourage 


him from returning to his delightful work, as ſoon as God 
was pleaſed to reſtore his health, | 


In January 1701, he received a call from this church, to | 
ſucceed Dr. Chauncy in the paſtoral office; which he ſigni- 


fied his acceptance-the very day that king William died, not- 
withſtanding the diſcouraging proſpect which that event gave to 
men of his profeſſion, and the fears with which it filled the 
hearts of proteſtant diſſenters at that time. But he had ſet his 


hand to the plow, and would not look back, Accordingly, he was 


ſolemnly ordained to the paitoral office, March the 18th fol- 
lowing. 
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But the joy of the church, in their happy ſettlement, was 
ſoon after damped, by his being ſeized with a painful and 


threatening illneſs, which laid him by for ſome time, and 


from which he recovered by flow degrees. Upon which 


they ſaw it needful to provide him with a ſtated aſſiſtant. Ac- 


cordingly the reverend Mr, Samuel] Price, was choſen to 


that ſervice, in July 1703. 
But notwithſtanding his public labours were by this means 


eaſed, his health remained very fluctuating and tender for 


ſome years. However, as it increaſed, he renewed his dili- 
gence in fulfilling his miniſtry ; and delighted and edified 
his flock with his ſermons in public, and with his enter- 
taining and profitable converſation in the viſits, which he 


made to their families! It was in this ſeaſon of his more con- 
firmed health, that he formed a ſociety of the younger mem 


bers of his church, for prayer and religious conference; to 
whom he delivered the ſubſtance of that excellent book, 
which he afterwards publiſhed, under the title of, A Guide to 
Prayer. Now he went on, without any conſiderable inter- 
ruption in his work, and with great ſucceſs and proſperity to 
his church, till the year 1712, when in the month of Sep- 


tember, he was viſited with a violent fever which broke his 
conſtitution, and left ſuch weakneſs upon his nerves, as con- 


tinued with him, in ſome meaſure, to his dying day. Upon 
this occaſion, prayer was made without ceaſing of the church 
unto God for him ; ſeveral days of prayer were kept on his 


account, in which many of his brethren in the miniſtry _ 


aſſiſted, and wreſtled earneſtly with God for the continu- 


ance of ſo valuable a life; and God was graciouſly pleaſed 


to anſwer their prayers, by adding to, his life more than 
thirty-ſix years; the moſt of them years, though of feeble 
health, yet of eminent uſefulneſs to his church, and to the 
world, It was not till October 1716, that he was able to 
return to his public miniſtry. In the mean time his aſſiſtant 


Mr. Price, was, at bis defire, and upon his recommenda- | 


tion, choſen by the church, to be joint-paſtor with him. 
But though this long interval of ſickneſs was, on ſome 
accounts, a very melancholy ſeaſon, yet a kind providence 
made it to be the happieſt æra of his life, as it was the occa- 
ſion of introducing him into the family of Sir Thomas 
Abney, who,' on a principle of the moſt generous 
friendſhip and compaſſion, took him, in a very languiſhing 
ſtate of health, to his own houſe ; where from that moment, 
to 
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to the day of his death, he was abundantly ſupplied, with 


all that could miniſter, either to the convenience or ſatisfac- 
tion of his life; from which time he conſtantly devoted a fifth 
part of his income to charitable uſes. | | 

In the year 1728, the univerſities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen in Scotland, did, in a. moſt reſpectful manner, with- 
out his knowledge, confer the degree of doctor in divinity 
on him, and on ſome others of his brethren. 

His laſt ſickneſs was rather a decay of nature, worn out 
with age and labours, than any particular diſtemper : there- 
fore it was lingering and long; the ſprings of life were un- 
bending by degrees, till at length the earthly tabernacle fell 
quite to decay, and was put off by the immortal ſpirit, And 
thus after a life of eminent ſervice, both of God, and his 
generation, he fell aſleep in Jeſus, November 25, 1748, in 
the ſeventy-fifth year of his age. x | 

I queſtion whether any author before him did ever appear 
with reputation on ſuch a variety of ſubjects, as he has done, 
both as a proſe writer, and a poet. However, thisI may venture 
to ſay, that there is no man now living of whoſe works ſo 
many have been diſperſed, both at home and abroad, that 
are in ſuch conſtant uſe, and tranſlated into ſuch a variety 
of languages; many of which will, I doubt not, remain 
durable monuments of his great talents. His works were col- 
lected and publithed in 6 vol. 4to. 1753. 


WENT WORTH (Sir TrHomas) the unfortunate earl of g. Hit. 
Strafford, was deſcended from a very ancient family, ſeated of England, 
at Wentworth in the county of York, and was born in Lon- p 
don 1593. Authors do not mention where he received the 
firſt part of his education; but he ſpent ſome years at Cam- 
bridge, in St. John's College, where he uſed great diligence 
and application, and made great progreſs in learning. On 
his quitting the univerſity, he travelled abroad for further ac- 
compliſhments. 

In the year 1614, by his father's death, he became poſſeſ- 
ed of a great family eſtate of 60001. per annum, and was ap- 
pointed cuſtos rotulorum for the county of Vork. He repre- 
ſented this county in parliament ſeveral times; but more par- 
ticularly in the new parliament called on the acceſſion of 
Charles the Iſt, in which he ſteadily oppoſed the arbitrary 
meaſures of the court. His eloquence gave him ſuch 


great ſway in the houſe, that he was made ſheriff of 11 
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ſhire in order to diſable him from ſitting in it; and in the 
year 1627, he was impriſoned by the lords oſ the council, for 
refuſing the royal loan. In the ſucceeding parliament he a- 
gain repreſented his country, and exerted himſelf with great 
vigour, inſiſting upon the petition of rights, and obtaining a 
reſolution of the houſe, that the redreſs of grievances, and 
granting of ſupplies ſhould go together. But at the end of 


the ſeſſion, the miniſtry found means, with the bribe of a 


Echard, v. 
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peerage and the preſidentſhip of the council in the northern 
parts, to: buy him off from the popular party. This frail 
man, was at firft aſhamed of his apoſtacy, and concealed his 
change of fentiments ; but at length deſired an interview with 
Mr. Pym, to. perſuade him to continue his aſſociate, and to 


juftify his conduct, Mr. Pym told him, „you have left us, 


but | will not leave you, whilft your head is on your ſhoul- 
ders”. About this time he contracted an intimate friendſhip 
with archbiſhop Land, and became an active ſecond in all his 
arbitrary practices. | 
During his preſidentſhip he exereiſed his power with great 
ſeverity ; and in ſome caſes even with childiſh infolence ; par- 
ticularly in that of Henry Bellaſis, ſon to the lord Falcon- 


berg, who was committed to priſon for not having pulled off 


Ruſhwortt 
v. 2. p. 8. 


his hat to him, tho' he pleaded that he was talking to lord 
Fairfax, and that his face was turned another way. His 
behaviour however here recommended him to his royal ma- 
ſter; and in the year 1631,he was appointed deputy of Ireland. 

By his wiſe conduct and regulations, he emancipated the 


crown from a debt of more than 100,0001. bought of all the 


incumbrances on the revenue, and made an unprovement of 
40, cool. in the yearly income, and made this kingdom a 
fruitful ſource of riches to his maſter. He provided too for 
the opulency of the clergy ; and brought the church in Ire- 
land to a perfect conformity in her doctrine and diſcipline to 
that which was eſtabliſhed in England. But during his go- 
vernment, there were many exertions of diſpotiſm, and he 
was fondly attached to, and defirous of being treated with all 
the foppiſh formalities of ſtate. 6. 
He reprimanded the earl of Kildare, the firſt peer of Ire- 
land, for oppoſing his propoſitions to the parliament, and af- 
terwards obliged him without any legal proceeding, to ſub- 
mit his title to an eſtate to his deciſion, and impriſoned him 
a whole year on this buſineſs. But his ſentence of death 
againſt lord Mountnorris, lies the heavieſt on his * 
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of any part of his adminiſtration, Wentworth had given 
Mountnorris's kinſman a blow for having accidentally 
hurt his foot, which being ſpoken before Mountnor- 
| ris at the chancellot's, he obſerved, that the gentleman had 
a brother, who would not have taken ſuch an affront. . He 


was for thoſe words, hurried before a court martial, and in 
the ſpace of two hours condemned to die. The king gave 
him his life, but he was obliged to acknowledge the juſtice of 


his ſentence, impriſoned for three years, deprived of an eſtate, 


and all his employments, both civil and military. But upon 


the whole his adminiftration was ſo pleaſing to his royal ma- 


Ker, that he raiſed him to the dignity of lord lieutenant of 


Ireland, and of ear} of Strafford, and knight of the garter. 


The fame reaſons which procured him the king's favour, 
raiſed againſt him the utmoſt reſentment and odium of the 


people. On the opening of the long parliament, Mr. Pym, 


his implacable enemy, after having harangued the houſe a 
long time with all the force of his eloquence on the grievances 
of the nation, in conclufion, accuſed the earl of Strafford as the 
greateſt enemy to the liberties of his country, and the greateſt 


promoter of tyranny, that any age had ever produced. And 


when the reſentment of the houſe was inflamed to it's higheſt 


pitch, it was ſuddenly moved, that the earl of Strafford ſhould _ 
be immediately impeached of high treaſon. | 
Accordingly on the ſame day, Mr. Pym appeared at the 


bar of the houſe of lords, and impeached him in the name of 


all the commons of England, and deſired that he might be 


ſequeſtred from all councils, and put into ſafe cuſtody; and 
the lords immediately complied with the requeſt. His impeach- 
ment was prepared, conſiſting of twenty-eight articles, re- 


garding his conduct as preſident of the council of York, as 


governor of Ireland, as counſellor and commander in Eogland, 
We ſhall not entertain the reader with the particulars of 
this proceeding, but refer him to the ſtate trials for his ſatiſ- 


faction. We ſhall only obſerve, that his tryal laſted eigh- 


teen days, during which he defended himſelf with ſuch ad: 
dreſs, that the commons doubting, whether the lords would 
give judgment againſt him, paſſed a bill for attainting him of 


high treaſon. The bill was ſtopped for ſome. time in the 
houſe of lords, and the king tried every method he could think 


of to appeaſe the reſentment of the commons, and fave his 
faithful ſervant. But great mobs, armed with clubs and 


"ſwords, ſurrounded his palace; crying out, juſtice, juſtice, 


and 
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and threatening deſtruction of the king, queen and royal fa- 
mily, unleſs his majeſty confented to Strafford's death. The 
earl underſtanding the diſtreſs the king was in, generouſly 
wrote to him, not to hazard the ſafety of his family and the 
peace of the kingdom for his fake, but paſs the bill; adding, 
that his conſent would abundantly acquit his majeſty in the 
eye of heaven, and he ſhould reſign his life with all the chear- 
fulneſs imaginable, as an acknowledgement of the favours he 
had received from his ſovereign. After paſſing two days and 
nights in the utmoſt perplexity, the king, with extreme re- 
luctance ſigned a commiſſion for paſſing the bill. He was be- 
headed on Tower hill, May 12, 16471, in the 49th year of 
his age, and died with great refolution and tranquillity. 
When the king was afterwards brought to the ſcaffold, he 
acknowledged the juſtice of God, in fuffering him to dye by 
an unjuſt ſentence, as he himſelf had ſuffered an unjuſt ſen - 
tence to be executed on Strafford. After the reſtoration the 
bill of attainder was reverſed, as a ftain to the juſtice of the 
nation. | ; keys. 
The earl of Strafford's letters were publiſhed, in 2 vols. fol 
1739, by doctor William Knowler. | 
WEST (GiLBeRT) was the fon of doctor Weſt, of an 
ancient family, and at twelve years of age was deprived of his 
father, eminent for his worth and learning! He bad been 
diſtinguiſhed for both by doctor Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
with the living of Hundred in Berks, and alſo by Lord 
Orford, another patron who procured him a prebendary of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of queen Anne. He was appointed 
one of the firſt chaplains to king George the Firſt, and had 
a promiſe from his majeſty of the firſt vacant biſhopricks. 
- But before that event had took place, death put an end 
to the hopes of doctor Weſt's family being raiſed through 
his merit: and from that affliting loſs, Mr. Gilbert Weſt, 
and five children became the objects only of their mother's 
care. She was daughter of Sir Richard Temple, bart. of 
Bucks, a woman of ſound judgment, of exemplary piety and 
virtue, who loſt her right of inheritence in her brother lord 
viſcount Cobham's eſtate, by marrying a man without one; 
and his ſecond ſiſter and her iſſue, were preferred to all the 
honours and fortune lord Cobham had to bequeath. Mr. 
George Weſt ſoon after his father's death, was removed from 
Wincheſter to Eaton ſchool, which he went to the head of 


with great reputation; and from thence he was placed at the 
univerſity 


WE NAI. 


An! ty at Oxon, and became one of the enen of Chriſt - 


Church. 144 or Shay. 

His ſtadious and inn Fas a bim 70 80 ** the 
church, but his uncle lord Cobham diverted him from that 
| purſuit, and gave him a cornetcy in his own regiment, ex- 
empting him at the ſame time from country quarters, &0o. 
This profeſſton he ſoon quitted, as there was an opening of 
another nature which preſented to him a very flattering 
proſpect for his advancement in life. A number of young 
gentlemen were to be elected from the univerſities, and at 
the expence of government were to be taught foreign lan- 
guages ,. and then ſent to the ſecretaries office to be initiated 
into biffineſs, and trained there for public ſervices; as envoys, 
embaſſaddrs," Kc. Mr. Gilbert Weſt was one of the few 
pitched upon, and on his firſt; introduction into that office; 
lord Townſend, ſecretary of ſtate, treated bim with very 
great marks of regard, which were improved into friend! 

ones, and the ſtrongeſt inclinations to ſerve him were teſti- 
fied from all quarters. But his uncle lord Cobham's ſtrong 
oppoſition to the adminiſtration rendered theſe advantages in 


Mr. Weſt's ſituation entirely fruitleſs, and the miniſters 


were ſo honeſt, as fairly to declare to him that he muſt not 
expect to have his merit diftingmſhed by them; as any 
favours conferred on him would: be imputed as done to his 
uncle lord Cobham, Mr. Weſt: feeling that he was to be 
ſacrificed, took his leave of that office, and of all views to 
the making of his fortune; his uncle diſſuading him from 


going to the Temple, where he had been entered, and 


ſtudying the law, which Mr. Weſt propoſed to him after his 
diſappointments, as his laſt reſource. | 

Soon after, Mr, Weſt married the daughter of Mr. Bart- 
lett, and retired to Wickham in Kent, where he lived in 
great domeſtick comfort, and tranquil happineſs. His: moſt 
valuable friends came often from the buſy world to fee bim, 
and they held together the moſt delightful converſe of wit, 
humour, and learning, ſupported upon the / principles of 
virtue, ſound reaſoning and ſolid friendſhip; which render- 
ed the whole chearful, animating, and inſtructing. Mr. 
William Pitt who was one of thoſe which compoſed this 
happy ſociety became-paymaſter, and as ſoon as it was in his 
power, gave a publick mark of his ſincere friendſhip for 
Mr. Weſt, by appointing him trezſurer to Chellea Hoſpital, 
a place in his gift. This favour unſolicited, and conferred 


in the kindeſt manner, he received as a confirmation of 
the 


& 
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the ideas he always had of the nobleneſs of Mr. Pitt's mind, 
and with a heart felt pride in being diſtinguiſhed by him. 
Mr. Weſt's ſeat at the council - board he had in conſequence 
of a ſchool friendſhip with one of the duke of Devonſhire's 
ſons, who procured of his grace, then preſident of the coun- 
Cil, his being nominated one of the clerks extraordinary in 


that office, | He received no advantage from this appoint- 
ment till a few years before his death, when by right of ſuc- 


ceſſion he filled the vacancy made by the deceaſe of one 
of the clerks in ordinary, of ad oral ion 

Mr. Weſt: had a ſon, and only child, who died at the 
age of twenty; a ſtroke which his parents felt very. ſe- 
verely, but their chriſtian fortitude and reſignation was 
noble, and Mr. Weſt with pious hopes, ſaid he was gone 


to a better father, who by a merciful diſpenſation had 


ſecured his fon a nappy retreat from a world of evils, - 


This loſs was ſuſtained but a year before his own death, 
Towards; the latter part of his life he wholly applied him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, being extremely anxious 
to try his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the ſeeming in- 
conſiſtences which gave the enemies to revealed religion, 
a handle to doubt and diſcredit the authenticity of them. 
In theſe reſearches he felt the higheſt ſatisfaction, and often 
expreſſed that light broke in upon his mind and diſcover- 
ed divine truths, which filled him with the ſtrongeſt hopes 
that his pleaſing labours might prove a benefit to man- 


kind; but it pleaſed the almighty, and wiſe diſpoſer, to 


put an end to them, and his life, at the age of fifty 
y Sars. f Ss 1 | / 
His works bear teſtimony to his worth and learning, and 
throughout life his conduct was ſo upright, that he was 
never known by his friends or companions to deviate into 
vice; and he had a mind they all acknowledged, replete 


with virtues, 


WHARTON (PRHILIr duke of) this nobleman by his 
father's expreſs order was educated at home : as it was the 
ear] of Wharton's view to qualify his ſon to fill that high _ 
ſation in which his birth would one day place him, with 
advantage to his country, his great care was to form him a 


compleat orator. The firſt prelude to his misfortunes may 


juſtly be reckoned his falling in love with, and privately mar- 
Tying a young lady, the daughter of major general Holmes, 
a match by no means ſuited to his birth, fortune, and cha- 

4; Re . racter, 
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racter, and far leſs to the ambitious views his father had of 
diſpoſing of him in ſuch a marriage, as would have been a 
conſiderable addition to the fortune and grandeur of his illuſtri- 
ous family. | | pO 
However diſappointed the earl of Wharton might be in his 


ſon's marrying beneath his quality, yet that amiable lady, 


who became his daughter in law, deferved infinitely more fe- 
licity than ſhe met with by an alliance with his family; and 
the young lord was not ſo unhappy through any miſconduct 
of hers, as by the death of his father, which this -precipitate 
marriage is thought to have haftened. The duke being fo 


early free from paternal reſtraints, - plunged himſelf into thoſe . 
numberleſs exceſſes, which became at laſt fatal to him; and 


he proved, as Pope expreſſes it, 


A tyrant to the wife his heart approv'd, 
A rebel to the very king he lov'd. 


The young lord, in the beginning of the year 1716, in- 


dulged his deſire of travelling, and finiſhing his education a- 


broad; and as he was deſigned to be inſtrùcted in the ſtricteſt 


whig principles, Geneva was judged a proper place for his 


reſidence. He took the rout of Holland, and viſited ſeve- 


ral courts of Germany, that of Hanover in particular. 

The marquis being arrived at Geneva, he conceived ſo 
great a diſguſt to the dogmatical precepts of his governor, 
that he fell upon a ſcheme of avoiding theſe intolerable in- 


cumbrances, left him at Geneva, and ſet out poſt for Lyons, 


where he arrived about the middle of October, 1716. 


His lordſhip ſomewhere or other had picked up a bear's 


cub, of which he was very fond, and carried it about with 
him. But when he was determined to abandon his tutor, he 
left the cub behind him, with the following addreſs to him: 
& Being no longer able to bear with your ill uſage, I think 
proper to be gone from you; however, that you may not want 
company, I have left you the bear, as the moſt ſuitable com- 
panion in the world, that could be picked out for you.“ 
When the marquis was at Lyons, he took a very ſtrange 
ſtep, little expected from him. He wrote a letter to the che- 
valier de St. George, then reſiding at Avignon, to whom he 
preſented a very fine ſtone- horſe. Upon receiving this pre- 
ſent, the chevalier ſent a man of quality to the marquis, 
who carried him privately to his court, where he was re: 
ceived with the greateſt marks of eſteem, and had the title of 
duke of Northumberland conferred upon him. 
e 
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| 8 capacity, with the warmeſt zeal for the government. 


WHARTON. 


He remained there, however, but one day, and then re- 
turned poſt to Lyons, from whence he ſet out for Paris. 
-He likewiſe made a viſit to the queen dowager of England, 
conſort to king James II. then reſiding at St, Germains, to 


whom he paid his court, purſuing the ſame raſh meaſures 


as at Avignon. : 
During his ſtay at Paris, his winning addreſs, and aftoniſh- 
Ing parts, gained him the eſteem and admiration of all the 
Britiſh ſubjects of both parties, who happened to be there. 
The earl of Stair, then the Engliſh ambaſſador there, not- 
withſtanding all the reports to the marquis's diſadvantage, 


thought proper to ſhew ſome reſpe& to the repreſentative of 


. vn: e 
His excellency never failed to lay hold of every opportuni- 


| ty to give ſome admonitions, which were not always agree- 
able to the vivacity of his temper, and ſometimes provoked 


him to great indiſcretions. TT | 
Once in particular the embaſſador extolling the merit and 
noble behaviour of the marquis's father, added, that he hoped 


he would follow ſo illuſtrious an example of fidelity to . 
his prince, and love to his country : upon which the 


marquis immediately anſwered, That he thanked his ex- 
cellency for his good advice, and as his excellency had 
alſo a worthy and deſerving father, he hoped he would like- 
wile copy ſo bright an original, and tread in his ſteps. This 
was a ſevere ſarcaſm, as the ambaſlador's father had betrayed 


his maſter in a manner that was quite ſhameful. 


Before he left France, an Engliſh gentleman expoſtulating 
with him, for ſwerving ſo much from the principles of his 
father, and his whole family; his lordſhip anſwered, that 
he had pawned his principles to Gordon, the pretender's 
banker, for a conſiderable ſum, and till he could repay him, 


he muſt be a jacobite ; but when that was done, he would 


again return to the whigs. | | | T 
About the Jatter end of December, 1716, the marquis 
arrived in England,' where he did not remain long, till he 


ſet out for Ireland, in which kingdom, on account of his ex- 


traordinary qualities, he had the honour done him of be- 


ing admitted, though under age, to take his ſeat in the houſe 


of peers. Here he eſpouſed a very different intereſt from that 
which he had fo lately embraced. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on this occaſion as a violent partizan for the miniſtry ; 
and acted in all other reſpects, as well in his private as 


n conſequence of this zeal, ſhewn at a time. when they ſtood 
much, 
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much in need of men of abilities, and fo little expected from 
the young marquis, the King, who was no ſtranger to the 
moſt refined rules of policy, created him a duke. As ſoon 
as the duke of Wharton came of age, he was introduced 
to the houſe of lords in England, with the like blaze of re- 


putation. A little before the death of lord Stanhope, his 


grace again changed ſides, oppoſed the court, and endeavoured 
to defeat the ſchemes of the miniſtry, 

He appeared one of the moſt forward and vigorous, in the 
defence of the biſhop of Rocheſter, and in oppoſing the bill 
for inflicting pains and penalties on that prelate, Notwith- 


ſtanding his aſtoniſhing activity in oppoſition to the court, he 


was not yet ſatisfied that he had done enough: he printed his 
thoughts therefore twice a week, in a paper called, The 
True Briton, ſeveral thouſands of which being diſperſed 
weekly, the duke was pleaſed to find the whole kingdom 
giving attention to him, and admiring him as an author, 

8 ſome did not at all approve of his reaſoning. | 

The duke's boundleſs profuſion had by this ſo burthened 
his eſtate, that a' decree of chancery took hold of it, and 
veſted it in the hands of truſtees, for the payment of his debts, 
but not without making a proviſion of 12001. per annum for 
his ſubſiſtence. This not being ſufficient to ſupport his title 
with ſuitable dignity at home, he reſolved to go abroad till 
his eſtate ſhould be clear. But in this the world was deceived ; 
for he went to Vienna, to execute a private commiſſion, not 
in favour of the Enyliſh miniſtry ; nor did he ever ſhine to 


ou advantage as to his perſonal character, than at the 


mperial court. From Vienna his grace made a tour to 
Spain, where his arrival alarmed the Engliſh miniſter ſo much, 
that two expreſſes were ſent from Madrid to London, upon 
an apprehenſion that his grace was received there in the cha- 
racter of an ambaſſador; upon which the duke received 
ſummons under the privy-ſeal to return home. His behz- 


viour on this occaſion was a ſufficient indication, that he 


never deſigned to return to England whilſt affairs remained 


in the ſame tate. 
This he often declared, from his going abroad ce lo- 


cond time, which no doubt was the occaſion of his treating 


that ſolemn order with {b much indignity, and endeavour- 


ing to inflame the Spaniſh court, not only againſt the per- 


fon who delivered the warrant, but alſo againſt the court of 
Great Britain itſelf, for exerciſing an act of power, as he was 
pleaſed to call it, within the juriſdiction of his catholic ma- 
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jeſty. After this he acted openly in the ſervice of the pre- 
Js: and appeared at his court, where he was received 


with the greateſt marks of favour. 
W hile- his grace was thus employed abroad, his ducheſs, 


who had been neglected by him, died in England, April 14, 


1726, and left no iſſue behind her. Soon after this, the 
duke fell violently in love with Mad. Oberne, then one of 


the maids of honour to the queen of Spain. She was daugh- 


ter of an.Iriſh colonel in that ſervice, who being dead, her 
mother lived upon a penſion the king allowed her; ſo that 
this lady's fortune conſiſted chiefly in her perſonal accom- 
pliſhments. | 

Many arguments were uſed by their friends on both "Fang 
to diſſuade them from the marriage. The queen of Spain, 
when the duke aſked her conſent, repreſented to him in 
the moſt lively terms, that the conſequence of the match 
would be miſery to them both, and abſolutely refuſed her 
conſent. Having now no hopes of obtaining her, he fell 
into a deep melancholy, which brought on a lingering fever, 
of which.he languiſhed till he had almoſt ready to drop 
into the ground. This circumſtance reached. her majeſty's 
Ear ; ſhe was moved with his diſtreſs, and ſent him word 
to endeavour the recovery of his health, and as ſoon as 
he was able to appear abroad, ſhe would ſpeak to him in a 
more favourable manner than at their laſt interview. The 
duke, upon receiving this news, imagined it the beſt way to 
take advantage of the kind diſpoſition her majeſty was then 
in, and ſummoning to his aſſiſtance his little remaining 
ſtrength, threw himſelf at her majeſty's feet, and begging of 
her either to give him M. Oberne, or order him not to live. 
The queen conſented, but told him he would ſoon repent it; 


and the young lady being dazzled with the ſplendor of a ducal 
title, beſides having a real value for her lover, they were ſoon 


united by an indiſſoluble bond. 

After the ſolemnization of his marriage, he paſſed ſome 
time at Rome, where he accepted of a blue garter, affected 
to appear with the title of duke of Northumberland, and for 
a while enjoyed the confidence of the exiled prince. But as 


* .he could not always keep himſelf within the bounds of Ita- 


- Jian gravity, and having no employment to amuſe. his active 
. temper, he ſoon ran into his uſual exceſſes ; which giving 
- offences it was thought proper for him to remove from that 
City for the preſent, leſt he ſhould at 1 fall into n diſ- 
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Accordingly the duke quitted Rome, and went by ſea to 
Barcelona, and then reſolved upon a new ſcene of life, which 
few expected he would ever have engaged in. He wrote a letter 
to the king of Spain, acquainting him that he would aſſiſt 
at the ſiege of Gibraltar as a volunteer. The king thanked 
him for the honour, and accepted his ſervice. But he foon 
grew weary of this, and ſet his heart on Rome. In con- 


ſequence of this reſolution, he wrote a letter to the cheva- 
lier de St. George; full of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, expreſſing 


a defire of viſiting his court; but the chevalier returned for 


| anſwer, that he thought it more adviſable for his- grace to 


draw near England, 8 | $2 
The duke ſeemed reſolved to follow his advice, and ac- 
cordingly ſet out for France in company with his ducheſs, 
and attended by two or three ſervants arrived at Paris, in 
May, 1728. Here he made little ſtay, but proceeded to. 
Rouen, in his way, as ſome imagined, for England; but 
he ſtopped, and took up his reſidence at Rouen, without 
reflecting the leaſt on the buſineſs that brought him to France. 
He was ſo far from making any conceſſion to the govern» 
ment, in order to make his peace, that he did not give him- 
ſelf the leaſt trouble about his perſonal eſtate, or any other 
concern in England. e 
The duke had about 600 l. in his poſſeſſion when he arriv- 
ed at Rouen, where more of his ſervants joined him from 
Spain. A bill of indictment was about this time preferred 
againſt him in England, for high treaſon. The chevalier 
ſoon after ſent him 2000 1. for his ſupport, of which he was 
no ſooner in poſſeſſion, than he ſquandered it away in a courſe 


of extravagance. As a long journey did hot very well ſuit with 


his grace's finances, he went for Orleans, thence fell down 
the river Loyre, to Nantz, in Brittany, and there he ſtopt 


ſome time, till he got a remittance from Paris, which was 


ſquandered almoſt as ſoon as, received. At Nantz ſome of 
his ragged ſervants rejoined him, and from thence he took 
ſhipping with them for Bilboa, as if he had been carrying re- 
cruits to the Spaniſh regiments, From Bilboa he wrote a hu- 
morous letter to a friend at Paris, ſuch as his fancy, not his 
circumſtances dictated, giving a whimfical account of his 
voyage, and his manner of paſſing his time. The queen of 
Spain took the ducheſs to attend her perſon. . Coen 
About the beginning of the year 1731, the duke declined 
ſo faſt, being in his quarters at Lerida, that he had not the 
uſe of his limbs ſo as to * without aſſiſtance; but as he 
1 was 
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vas free from pain did not loſe all his gaĩety. He continued 
in this ill ſtate of health for two months, when he gained a 
little ſtrength, and found benefit from a certain mineral wa- 
ter, in the mountains of Catalonia; but he was too much 
ſpent to recover. He relapſed the May following at Terra- 
gona, whither he removed with his regiment, and going to 
the above- mentioned waters, he fell into one of thoſe faint- 
ing las, to which he had been for ſome time ſubject, in a 
-fmall village, and was utterly deſtitute of all the neceſſaries 
of life, till ſome charitable fathers of a Bernardine convent 
offered him what aſſiſtance their houſe afforded. 

The duke accepted their kind propoſal ; upon which they 
removed him to their convent, and adminiſtered all the relief 
in their power. Under this hofpitable roof, after languiſhing 
a week, the duke of Wharton died, without one friend or 
acquaintance to cloſe his eyes. His funeral was performed 
in the ſame manner in which the fathers inter thoſe of their 

on fraternity. | 


Log. Brie, © WILLIS (Browns) a late eminent antiquarian, was 

| grandfon to the famous phyſician, and was born in the year 

1682, at St. Mary Blandford in Dorſetſhire. He was ecu- 

cated at Weſtminfter ſchool ; where the ſolemnity of the ad- 

joining abbey, and the curious monuments in it, engaged 

his admiration, and imprefled his mind with an early and in- 

delible love of antiquities. From hence he was removed to 

Chriſt Church in Oxford, where he ſtudied four years under 

the tuition of doctor Wells, the geographer. After he left 

the univerfity he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Mr. 

W. Wootton, that univerſal ſcholar, to whoſe inſtruction and 

converſation he was much obliged for his further improvements. 

He was choſen in the year 1705, to repreſent the town of 

Buckingham in-parliament. The univerſity of Oxford, 1749, 

created him doctor of laws, as a reward of his literary me- 

Fit, and in gratitude for ſeveral benefactions, particularly his 

. fine cabinet of Engliſh coins, which he had been upwards 
of forty years in collecting, and which was looked upon 

as the moſt compleat collection in England. | 

During the courſe of his life, he viſited almoſt all the cathe- 

drals in England and Wales, which journies he uſed to call. his 

pilgrimage. He was one of the firſt revivers and moſt in- 
duſtrious members of the ſociety of antiquaries. He left 
many ſtanding evidences of his piety, in building, repairing 
| SOLES | 5: 4 and 
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and beautifying of churches. He was one of the firſt who 


placed our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and antiquities upon a firm 


| baſis, by grounding them upon the authority of records and 


regiſters; though he was chiefly converſant with ſuch writings, 
which are not apt to form a polite ſtyle; yet he expreſſed 
himſelf ia all his compoſitions in an eaſy and genteel man- 
ner. 

After an induſtrious and wel ſpent life, this gentleman died 
at Whaddon Hall, in n the 78th year of his Se, 1760. His 
writings are, 


dt Parliamentaria: er, an biflery of the countries, cities, 
and boroughs in England ard Wales, with lijts f all the 
knights, citizens and burgeſſes. 8vo. 2 vol. 

Surveys of the four Melſb Cathedrals. 4to. 

Surveys of the Cathedrals of England, with Parachial An- 


glicanum, &c. 3 vol. 4to. 


Hiſtory and Antiquities of Buckinghaws, &c. 4to. 17 : 5. 

Hiſtory of the mitred parliamentary Abbies, and conventual 
cathedral churches, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Acton's Theſaurus, a new edition. 4to. 17 54—And ſome 
other things. 


WILLOUGHBY ( Fx ancts) the celebrated natural hiſto. Wood's 
rian was the only ſon of Sir Francis Willoughby, knt. deſ- Ath. 
cended of two very antient families, both Willoughby's, the I 
one honourable, viz. that of Ereſby in Lincolnſhire, by theg 


father's ſide, the other worſhipful, viz. that of Willoughby 
on the Woulds in Nottinghamſhire, by the mother's. His 
mother was the lady Caſſandra, daughter to the right hon. 
the earl of London-Derry. He had great natural advantages 
with regard to birth, eftate and parts ; but he applied them 


in ſuch a manner as to procure to himſelf honours, that might 


more truly be called his own. He was addicted to ſtudy from 
his childhood, and held idleneſs in abhorrence; not only as 


a vice, but as the parent and nurſe of almoſt all others. 


When he came to the uſe of reaſon, he was ſo great an ceco- 


nomiſt with regard to his time, as not willingly to loſe nor 


miſapply the leaſt moment of it. 


Indeed he was thought by his friends to have impaired his 


health by his inceflant application to his ſtudies, which he 
proſecuted without any intermiſſion. By this means he at- 
tained great {kill in all branches of learning, and got deep 
9 into the moſt abſtruſe kind of knowledge, and the moſt 
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ſubtle parts of the mathematics. But obſerving, in the bulY 
and inquiſitive age in which he lived,” that the hiſtory of ani- 
mals was in a great meaſure neglected by his countrymen 
he applied himſelf particularly to that province, and uſed all 
diligence to cultivate and illuſtrate it. To proſecute this pur- 
poſe more eff. ectually, in the firſt place he carefully read over 
what bad been written by others on that ſubject; and in the 
year 1660, we find him a ſojourner in Oxford for the bene- 


it of the public library, 


Then in feareh of natural knowledge, he travelled ſeveral 
times over his native country, and afterwards into foreign 
parts, viz. France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low 
Countries ; attended by his ingenious friend, Mr. John Ray 
and others; in all which places, ſays Mr. Wood, he was fo 
inquiſitive and ſucceſsful, that not many ſorts of animals, de- 
ſcribed'by others, eſcaped his diligence. This learned and 
worthy perſon died July the 2d, 1672, aged thirty-ſeven years, 
to the great loſs of the republic of letters, to the great ſorrow 
of his friends, and all good men that knew him; and of all 
curious and inquiſitive perſons, eſpecially thoſe of the royal 
ſociety, of which he was an eminent member and ornament. 

His works are, 

I. Ornitholegiæ libri tres: in quibus aves omnes bactenus 
copnite in methodum naturis ſuis convententem redactæ accurate 
aeſcribuntur, deſcriptiones iconibus elegantifſimis, & vivarum 
avium ſimillimis, æri inciſis illuſtrantur. Lond. 1676. folio. 


Viewed, corrected and digeſted into order, by John Ray, fel- 


low of the royal ſociety ; afterwards. it was tranflated into 
Engliſh; with an appendix added to it by the ſaid Mr. Ray. 
4) 1678. folio. 

2. Hiftorie piſcium libri quatuor, &Cc. Oxon. 1689. folio. 
This work was reviſed and digeſted by John Ray, and is a- 


dorned with very many cuts of ſeveral ſorts of fiſhes, which 


were not ever before known in England, 


Letter containing ſome conſiderable obſervations abit that 

ling of waſps called Ichneumones, &c. dated Aug. 24, 1071. 
See in the Phileſ. Tranſat. num. 76. p. 2279. 

4. Letter about the hatching a kind of bee lodged in old wik . 


| lows, dated July 10, 1671. See in the ſaid Tranſact. num. 74. 


p. 2221. 
5. Letters of Francis Willoughby, E ; added to Philoſophi- 
cal Letters between the late learned Mr. Ray, and ſeveral of 


his correſpondents, nn in 8vo, at London, By William 
Derham. | 
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WILLOU GHB V. 

The following character of him, as it is highly exemplary, 
we cannot forbear tranſcribing from Mr. Ray's preface to his 
Ornithology. ** What rendered him moſt commendable was 
his eminent virtue and goodneſs. I cannot fay, that I ever 
obſerved ſuch a confluence of excellent qualities i in one perſon, 


1. Notwithſtanding the advantages of birth, fortune and 
parts, which are wont to puff up men's minds with pride, he. 
was ſo truly humble, that I have not known any man of the 


meaneſt fortune or birth exceed him in that virtue. He deſ- 


piſed no man, for his poverty or mean parentage ;z. honoured 
all men, was affable to the meaneſt, not preferring himſelf 


before others, but condeſcending to them of low degree. 


2. He was fo reſolutely ſober and temperate, that neither 


the importunity of company, or pleaſure of ſenſe, could ever 


tempt him to exceſs. 
3. Of that exemplary chaſtity and purity, that his life 


condemns the diſſoluteneſs and corrupt practices of the preſent 
age, and demonſtrates the poſſibility of refraining and regu- 


lating thoſe motions and defires, which of all others are wont 
to be moſt violent and inordinate. 

4, So ſcrupulouſly juſt and righteous, that he had a great 
deal rather ſuffer wrong, than do any. 

5. So true to his word and promiſe, that a man might 
ſafely venture his eſtate and life too upon it: his word being, | 
as an honeſt man's is ſaid to be, as good as his bond. 

6. So faithful and conſtant to his friend in all conditions; 
as well adyerſe as proſperous, that one might be ſecure of 
him, and confident of his help and affiſtance, whatever diſ- 
treſs or calamity might befall one!: he never deſerting any 
man only becauſe fortune frowned upon him, as the common 
ſort of friends are wont to do. 

He was ſo diffuſe and comprehenſive in his charity, 
that he could heartil y affect and embrace good men of all per- 
ſuaſions; good men, I ſay, to exclude ſuch opinions as are 


deſtructive of, and inconſiſtent with true goodneſs. 


To theſe I might add his patience and ſubmiſſion to the tis 
vine will, which did eminently appear in the time of his ſick- 
neſs, when he profeſſed himſelf contented to leave the world, 
if it pleaſed God to have it fo, though then in the heighth of 
his ſtrength and parts, and in the hot purſuit of uſeful ſtudies 
and deſigns, and in ſuch circumſtances, as to his private affairs 
and concerns in the world, as rendered ſome continuance of. 
lifs very deſireable to him, 7 would have tempted a 1 
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of ordinary virtue to expreſs ſome diſcontent at- the ſentence 
and expectation of death, And, laſtly, his due fear and reve- 
rence of the deity, deep ſenſe of his goodnels and thankful- 


neſs for the ſame, piety in all his carriage towards him, 


and great abhorrency of whatever tended to his diſhonour. 
Thus much I thought fit to obſerve concerning his virtues, 
partly to do him right, by procuring him the. honour due 
to his memory : and partly to provoke young gentlemen of 


this nation, by the propoſal of ſo illuſtrious an example of 
their own rank, to proſecute the ſtudy of ingenuous lite- 


rature, and aſpire to true honour by the conſtant exerciſe of 


virtue.“ All the above particulars, with ſome others relat- 


g to this worthy perſon, are very conciſely and elegantly 
ſummed up in his epitaph, on a monument erected to his me- 
mory in the church of Middleton in Warwickſhire, er 
he lies buried with his anceſtors, as follows. 


ing 


; Propter jacet Fr anciſe us parentum optimorum filius, vere 
magnus, fi quid magni habet pietas, probitas, veracitas, in- 
corrupta fides, rigida honefti obſervantia, ob/tinata febrietas, 
famplex ſolertia, ſumma & modeſta eruditio, religio fine ſuper- 
flitione, fine faſtu nobilitas. Aſſurgite quantum ejt bominum 
bonorum huic tam verendo nomim ! hic cum in vivis eſſet, Poſt 
guam peregre variarum Europe nationum, linguarum, artium, 
morum, legum naturas indagaſſet, eaſdem domi excoluit, & per- 
polivit. Mathematice intimos receſſus aliiſgue inacceſſos penetra- 
vit, medicine varios ſinus perluſtravit, totam inſuper philaſophiam 
1% excuffit, ut naturas ſuas & nomina omnibus reęſtitueret. 
Hiſtoriam nature de integro pene concinnavit, eo, acumine ut 
ſemper novus, ed diligentia ut ſemper ſibi conſtans, cd integri- 
tate ut ſemper fidelis nature interpres evaſerit : duxit uxorem 
Emmam Bernard filiam ſecundam domini Hen. Bernard, gu 
prolem ei eniæa ęſt Franciſcum, Caſſandram & Thomam; & jam 

pot fengularem bene due vite exiſtimationem, triſte fat deſide- 
rium 1elinguen's anfcriptus eff immortalibus tertio die Fulii 
1672. anno @tatis 37. quod ſuperefl votum abfolvant, tranſcri- 
bant pat rem nat: & nati natorum, & ui naſcentur ab illis. 
Hoc monimentum officisſe pietatis & memoriæ ergo devotiſſi- 


8 me ne conſecrauit Thomas Wiiloughby, Bart. 


In Engliſh. 


weir this place lies 8 ſon of the beſt of parents, who 


was truly great, if erg! is any thing gteat in piety, probity, 
veracity, 


D 


veracity, ſincerity, ſtrict honour, ſobriety, ſimplicity of man- 
ners with ſhining parts, and conſummate learning with mo- 
deſty, religion without ſuperſtition, nobility without pagean- 
try. Riſe up, all good men, at this venerable name. Af- 
ter he had carefully ſurveyed all the nations of Europe, with 
their languages, arts, manners and laws, he returned to his 
native country, where he digeſted and improved the know- 
ledge: he had acquired in foreign countries. He penetrated 
the myſteries of the mathematicks, which were inacceſſible 
to others, he viewed the various ſecrets of medicine; and in 
a word, made fo thorough a reformation in the whole circle 
of philoſophy, that it may be ſaid, he reſtored things to their 
proper names and natures. He almoſt entirely. compoſed 
his natural hiſtory, with ſuch ingenuity that he was always 
new, ſuch diligence that he was always conſiſtent, and with 
ſuch integrity that he was always a faithful interpreter of nature. 
He married Emma Bernard, ſecond daughter of Mr. Henry 
Bernard, who brought him three children; Francis, Caſſan- 
dra, and Thomas. Thus after he had acted his part well 
upon the {tage of life; to the general grief and ſorrow, he 
quitted it for immortality the 3d of July 1672, aged thirty- 
ſeven, What remains is to wiſh that the ſons may imitate 
the father, and his deſcendents to the lateſt poſterity. f 

This monument out of pious duty, and regard to his me- 
mory, was erected by Thomas Willoughby, bart. 


WOLFE (Major General James): was the ſon of lieute- 
nant general: Edward Wolfe, and born at Weſterham in the 
county of Kent, where he was baptized on the 11th. of Jan, 
in the year 1726. He ſeemed by nature formed for military 
greatneſs; his memory was retentive, his judgment deep, and 
his comprehenſion amazingly quick and clear: his conſtitu- 
tional courage was not only uniform, and daring, perhaps 
to an extreme, but he poſſeſſed that higher ſpecies of it, 
(if J may be allowed the expreſſion) that ſtrength, ſtea- 
dineſs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties could ob- 
ſtruct, nor dangers deter. With an unuſual livelineſs, al- 
moſt to impeiuolity of temper, he was not ſubject to 
paſſion : with the greateſt independence of ſpirit, free from 
pride. Generous almoſt to profuſion : he contemned every 
little art for the acquiſition of wealth, whilſt he ſearched 
after objects for his charity and beneficence : the deſerving - 
ſoldier never went unrewarded, and even the needy infe- 
rior officer frequently taſted of his bounty. Wee i 208 | 
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diſtinguiſhing in his attachments: manly and unreſerved, 
yet gentle, kind, and conciliating in his manners. He en- 
Joyed a large ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal 
good-will of mankind: and, to crown all, ſincerity and can- 
dour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice, and public liberty, 
ſeemed the inherent principles of his nature, and the uniform 
rule of his conduct. 

He betook himſelf, when very young, to the profeſſion of 
arms; and with ſuch talents, joined to the moſt unwearied 
affiduity, no wonder he was ſoon ſingled out. as a moſt riſing 
military genius. Even ſo early as ; the battle of La- feldt, 
when ſcarce twenty years of age, he exerted himſelf in fo 
maſterly manner, at a very critical juncture, that it drew the 
Higheſt encomiums from the Hei officer then at the head of 
the army. 

During the whole war, be went on, without interruption, 
forming the military character; was preſent at every engage- 
ment, and never paſſed undiftinguiſhed. Even after the 
Peace, whilſt others lolled on pleaſure's downy lap, he was 
cultivating the arts of war. He introduced (without' one 
act of inhumanity) ſuch regularity and exactneſs of diſci- 
pline into his corps, that, as long as the ſix Britiſh batta- 
lions on the plains of Minden are recorded in the annals 
of Europe, fo long will Kingſley" s ſtand athongft the woe 
moſt of that day. | | 

Of that regiment he continued mmm till wm 

t minifter, who rouſed the ſleeping genius of his country, 
called him forth into higher ſpheres of action. He was early 
in the moſt ſecret conſultations for the attack of Rochfort : 
and what he would have done there, and what he afterwards 
did do at Louiſbourg, are very freſh in every memory. 

He was ſcarce returned from'thence, when he was appoint- 
ed to command the important expedition againſt Quebec. 
There his abilities ſhone out in their brighteſt ſuſtre: in ſpite 
of many unforeſeen difficulties, from the nature of the ſitua- 
tion, from great ſuperiority of numbers; the ſtrength 
of the place itſelf, and his own bad Rate of health, 
he perſevered, with unwearied diligence, practiſing 
every ſtratagem of war to effect his purpoſe ; ; at laſt, fingly, 
and alone in opinion, he formed, and executed, that great, 
that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, which drew out the 
French to their defeat, and will for ever denominate him, 
the conqueror of Canada. But there tears—will flow— 
there, when within the graſp of victory, he firſt received a 


ball through his wriſt, which "Oy wrapping up, he 
went 


MOT. FE : 
went on, with the ſame alacrity, animating his troops by 
recept and example: but, in a few minutes after, a ſecond 
ball, through his body, obliged him to be carried off to a 
ſmall diſtance in the rear, where rouzed from fainting in the 
laſt agonies by. the ſound of, they run, he eagerly aſked, 
ho run?” and being told, the French, and that they were 
defeated, he ſaid, then I thank God; I die contented ;” 
and almoſt inſtantly expired. | | 
On Sunday, November 17, at ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, his majeſty's ſhip Royal William {in which this hero's 
corpſe was brought from Quebec to Portſmouth) fired two 
ſignal guns for the removal of his remains. At eight o'clock 
the body was lowered out of the ſhip into a twelye-oar'd 


barge, towed by two twelve-oar'd barges, and attended by 


12 twelve-oar'd barges to the bottom of the point, in a train 
of gloomy ſilent pomp, ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion, 
grief ſhutting up the lips of the fourteen barges crews. Mi- 
nuts guns were fired from the ſhips'at Spithead, from the 
time of the body's leaving the ſhip to its being landed at 


the point at Portſmouth, which was one hour. The regi+ 


ment of invalids was ordered under ares before eight, and 
being joined by a company of the train in the garriſon at 
Portſmouth, marched from the parade there, to the bottom 
of the point, to receive the remains. At nine the body 
was landed, and put into a travelling hearſe, attended by a 
mourning coach, (both ſent from London,) and praceeded 
thro* the garriſon. The colours on the forts were ſtruck 
half flag ſtaff; the bells were muffled, and rung in ſolemn 
concert with the march; minute guns were fired on the 
platform from the entrance of the corpſe to the end of the 


proceſſion ; the company of the train led the van with their 


arms reverſed ; the corple followed ; and the invalid regi- 
ment followed the hearſe, their arms reverſed, They con- 
ducted the body to the land port gates, where the train 
opened to the right and left, and the hearſe proceeded thro” 
them on their way to London, Although there were many 
_ thouſands of people aſſembled on this occaſion, not the leaſt 
diſturbance happened ; nothing to be heard but murmuring 
broken accents in praiſe of the dead hero.—Qn the 20th at 
night, his body was depoſited in the burying place belong- 
ing to his family, at Greenwich. 3 


WOLFF (CHRISTIAN) baron of the roman empire, 
privy counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, and chancellor of the 
univerſity 
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| u of Hall in e was born at Breſlau on the 


24th of January, 1679. To the college of this city he 
was indebted for his firſt ſtudies: after having paſſed his 
leſſons in philoſophy, he applied himſelf - afliduouſly to the 
mathematicks. The Elementa Arithmeticæ vulgaris, et lite- 
ralis, by Henry Horch, were his earlieſt guides, by a fre- 
quent peruſal of theſe, he was at length enabled to enrich 


them with a large number of additional propoſitions. So ra- 


pid a progreſs did him great honour, whilſt the different 
diſputes in_which he was engaged with the canons of 
Breſlau, laid the permanent foundation of-his increaſing fame. 
In 1699 he repaired to the univerſity of Jena, and choſe 
John Philip Treuner for his maſter in philoſophy, and George 
Albert Hamberger for the mathematics, whole leſſons he re- 
ceived with ſo happy a mixture of attention and advantage, 
that he became afterwards the able inſtructor of his fellow 


From Philip Muller, and Frederic Beckman, he received 
his. deep knowledge of theology; a treatiſe written by 
Iſchirnhaus, entitled Medicina mentis, et corporis“ engaged 
him for ſome time, in conſequence ef which in 1702, he had 
a conference with the author, to clear up ſome doubts which 
had ariſen in his mind, on the inſpection of particular paſ- 
ſages. The detail into which Iſchirnhaus had the complai- 
fance to enter with this young philoſopher, enabled him to 
commit the whole of this learned method to paper, and to 
throw it together, on a more extenſive plan. Having finiſhed 


that part of his education which he was deſtined to receive at 


Jena, he went to Leipſick in 1702; and having obtained a 
permiſſion to give lectures, he began his new employment, 
On the 13th of January 1703, he opened with a diſſertation 


called, „Philoſophia practica univerſalis, methods mathematica 


conſcripta”. This firſt attempt ſerved greatly to enhance the 
reputation of his talents ; he received ſuch letters from many 
of thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed in the world of ſcience, 
as ſeemed to vie with one another in paying their tributes of 
applauſe to his uncommon learning; his audience ſoon be- 
came extemely numerous. 

Wolff chole for the foundation of his leſſons, the method 
followed by Iſchirnhaus. His philoſophy bore as yet a very 
ſtrong reſemblance to that of Deſcartes, as may be ſeen in his 
diſſertation ( de /oque'a””', which he publiſhed in 1703. Leib- 
nitz, to whom he ſent it, told him that he plainly perceived 
that his hypotheſis concerning the union of the ſoul and body 

Was 
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was not hitherto ſufficiently juſt and explicit, Theſe objec· 
tions made him review the whole, which afterwards went 
through ſeveral material alterations. 

Two differtations which he publiſhed in the two laft 
months of the year 1703 ; the firſt, De rotzs dentatis”, and 
the ſecond, **De Algorithmo infiniteſ mali differentiali, ob- 
tained him the honourable appellation of aſſiſtant to the fa- 
culty of philoſophy at Leipſick. The univerſities of Gieſ- 
fen, and Hall invited him to be their profeſſor in mathema- 
tics : he accepted of the offers of the laſt, and went thither in 
1707. In the fame year he was admitted into the ſociety at 
Leipſick, which was at that time engag'd in the publication 
of the Acta Eruditorum. After having inferted in this work, 
a great number of important pieces relating to phylic, and 
the mathematics; he undertook in 1709 to teach all the 
various branches of philoſophy, and began with a little logi- 
cal latin treatiſe, which made its appearance afterwards in 
the German language, under the title of, Thoughts on the 
powers of human under landing. He carried himſelf through 
theſe great purſuits with amazing aſſiduity and ardor; the 
king of Pruſſia rewarded him with the poſt of counſellor 
to the court, on the deceaſe of Bodinus in 1721, and aug- 
mented the profits of that office by ſome very conſidera- 
ble appointments ; he was alſo choſen a member of the 
royal ſociety of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, 

To this bright ſunſhine of proſperity ſucceeded a deſtruc- 
tive tempeſt : Wolff had on the 12th of July 1721, deli- 
vered a latin oration, the ſubject of which was the morality 
of the Chineſe: he loaded their philoſophy with applauſe, 
and endeavourcd to prove how ſimilar its principles were to 
thoſe which he had advanced in doctrines of his own. 
The divines at Hall were fo exaſperated, that on the day fol- 
| 2 every pulpn reſounded with abule againſt the tenets of 
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This affair Gee in a ſlate factious rüste till 
the year 1722, when the faculty of theology were deter- 
mined ſtrictly to examine each production of our extraordi- 
nary philoſopher. Daniel Strathler, whoſe province was to 
take to pieces the Z//ay on Metaphyſics, publiſhed and attemꝑt - 
ed refutation of it. Wolff made his complaints to the 
academic council, who iſſued out an order that no one ſhould 
preſume to write againſt him: but the faculty having ſent 

their repreſentations to the court, which were all backed b 

the moſt ſtrenuous- aſſertions, that the doctrine which W ol 
5 2 taught, 
| \ 
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taught, was dangerous to the laſt degree; an order at lengtli 
arrived, e Keg the 18th of November, 1723; and not 
only diſplacing Wolff, but commanding him, (under pain of 
being ſeverely puniſhed, if he preſumed to diſobey,) to leave 
Hall, and the States, in four and twenty hours at the fartheſt. 
John Joachim Lange obtained his place, and Daniel Strath- 
er was gratified with the poſt of profeſſor extraordinary of the 
mathematics. | | | 
_ Wolff retired to Caſſel, where he obtained the profeſſor- 
ſhip of mathematics and philoſophy, in the univerſity of Mar- 
bourg, with the title of counſellor to the court of the Land- 
grave of Heſle ; to which a profitable penſion was annexed. 
Here, he reaſſumed his labours with redoubled ardor ; and it 
was, in this retreat, that he publiſhed the beſt parts of his 
extenſive works. In 1725, he was declared an honorary pro- 
feſſor of the academy of ſciences at Peterſburg ; and in 1733 
he was admitted into that at Paris, in the room of the late 
earl of Pembroke. The king of Sweden alſo declared him 
one of the council of regency ; the pleaſing ſituation of his 
new abode, and the multitude of honours which he had re- 
ceived, were too alluring to permit him to accept of many 
advantageous offers: amongſt theſe was the poſt of preſident 
of the academy at Peterſburg. The king of Pruſſia, who 
was now recovered from the prejudices which he had been 
made to conceive againſt Wolff, wanted to re-eſtabliſh him 
in the univerſity of Hall, in 1733, and made another attempt 
to effect it in 1739. The baron anſwered to theſe glorious 
advances with all that reſpectful deference which became him, 
but took the liberty to inſinuate, that he did not then believe 
It right for him to comply. At laſt, however, he ſubmitted, 
and the prince having offered him, in 1741, an employment 
which threw every objection that he could make, aſide, 
Wolff, ſtill mindful of his benefactors, took a gracious, and 
honourable leave of the king of Sweden, and returned to 
Hall, inveſted with the characters of privy counſellor, vice 
chancellor, and profeſſor of the law of nature, and of nati- 
ons. | 
This is the laſt period of his illuſtrious career; but little 
more is to be ſaid of the remainder of his life, it was deſira- 
bly filled up by one continued train of actions, as wiſe, and 
ſyſtematical, as were his writings. The true judges of real 
merit, beſtowed on his, thoſe juſt rewards, to which it was 
entitled. After the death of Ludwig, the king raiſed him to 
the dignity of chancellor of the univerſity. The elector of 
2 aa | NT | "377 = "Bavaria, 
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Bavaria, created him a baron of the empire, (whilſt he was 
exerciſing the vicarſhip of it,) from his own free, unbiaſt in- 

clination: it was a favour which Wolff neither deſired nor 
foreſaw, and which therefore, he cannot be imagined ever to 
have ſought for. He had deſerved his honours, long before 
he had-obtained them : and they remained in his poſleſſion, as 
proper offerings to his worth; witneſs that amiable ſimpli- 
city which kept ſo juſt a medium between a falſe contempt 
of thoſe prerogatives, which are the recompence of talents, 
and of virtues ; and that ridiculous, and unbecoming pride 
of ſuch as only join to dignities, the baſe equivocal, abili 
ties, that honeſt ignorance would dread to be. indulged with. 
Baron Wolff died at Hall .in Saxony, of the gout in his 
ſtomach, on the gth of April 1754, at the age of ſeventy-five 
years, two months, and ſixteen days. His works are, 


1. Philſophia praftica univerſalis, methodo mathematica con- 
feriptaz 4to. 1703. | 
2. Diſſertatio prior de rotis dentatis, 4t0. 1703. 
3. Diſſertatio de loquela, 4to. 1703. 
4. Diſſertatio algebraica de algorithma infiniteſumali di 15 
tiali, in 4to. 1704. 
5. Dilſertatio methodum ſerierum infinitarum 2 ens, in 4to. 
6. Methodus demonſtrandi veritatem religionis chriſtianæ. 
This is a little piece inſerted in the Acta Eruditorum, in April, 
1707 
Ne Schediaſma de inveniendo ſinu anguli multiplic ex dato 72 
 femplici, in Fuly, p. 313. 
8. Selutiodifficultatum circa mentem humanam, in Nov. 5. 507. 
9. Lege. experientiarum fundamentales, April 1708. p. 163. 
10. Deſcriptio meteori igniti die undecima Sept. Halæ dar- 
onum, alibigue viſi, in Nov. p. 526. 
11. Solutio dubii geometrici ab ißt: comite ab e 
ein propeſiti, Fune, p. 274. 
12. Conſideratio phyſico mathematica hiemis proxime preter- 
lapſe. 
13. Elementa ærometriæ, in quibus aliquot vires, et prepri- 
etates æris Juxta methodum geometricam demonſtrant urs Leip- 
ſick, in Iamo. 170g. 
14. £xperimenta nonnulla de coloribus per confuſion ionem di- 
ver ſorum fluidorum producendis, Act. erudit. Tuly 1709, Pp. 320. 
15. Keſponſio ad o . viri clariſſimi Joannis el, Feb. 


10, p. 8. 
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16. Monitum circa experimentum de circulatione æris per po- 

ros ligni, ibid. p. 80. 

17. Principles of the mathematics, 850. 1710. German, at 
Hall, in 8vo. 1710, | 
18. Tabulæ finuum, Halæ, 1711, 8vo. 

19. Solutio dubiorum ærometricorum, in January, p. 14. 

20. Novum lampadis gens inuentum, in Feb. p. 7 
21. Thoughts on the powers of the human — and 
of their uſe in ſearching after truth. 

22. Elementa matheſeos univerſe, Halæ, 1713, 2 vol. 410. 
23. Medimtio de ſimilitudine figurarum, in May, 15, 213. 
24. Regula nova inveniendi logarithmum, in July, p. 257. 
25. Regula nova, æque univerſalis inveniendi arfferentiam 

Potentiarum duarum, ibid. Decem. p. 534. 

26. Thoughts on the Phenomenon, ſeen at Hall on the 17th 
of March, 1716, 4to. 

- {BP Mathematical Di#. Leipfick. 8vo. 1716. 

28. Theeremata geometrica nova, Acta erudit, March 1717, 
p. 10. 

29. Specimen phyſicæ ad theologiam naturalem applicate, 4 alæ 
$7.19; 406 _ 

30. Eſſay on the Mathematics, German, Hall, 1717. 

31. Diſcovery of the true cauſe of the ſurprizing 5 
plication 6 corn, German, Hall, 1718, 4to. 

N. B. It is tranſlated into Engliſh. 

32. Relatio prelectionum MWolfianarum in mathefi in, et bi- 
boſophiam univerſam, Halz, 1718. 

33. Explanation of the diſcovery sf the true cauſe of the 
1 F corn, German, 1719, 4to 

34. Reflections upon God, the world, and the foul, Ger- 
han; 8vo. 

35. A declaration of baron Molſſ's intended conduct as far 
as it regards the objections that ys be made to his Writings, 
German, 1719. 

- 36. Conſiderations on what man faule do to procure fel 
licity, German, 1716. 

357. Reflections Wa Man, as a ſociable creature, German, 

1721. g 
5 38. Divers reſearches into a more intimate connection Jeter 

nature and art, German, 1721. 

39. Epiſtola gratulatoria ad Conr. 1 Menſebingium, 
1721. a 
110. 4 8. gratulatoria ad Georg. Fr. Unruh, 1 72. 
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41. Sure method to remain ſecure from cab, German, 
272 
* Remarks on the works of nature, German, 1723. 

43. De Wo 0 110g nexus rerum ſapientis, et talis neceſſi lat, 
1723, 4to. 

44. Monitum ad commentarium de differentia nexus, ibid. 

45. Remarks on Buddeus's boot, entitled, Reflections on. the 
Philoſophy of Wolff, German. 


man. 
47. Conf, derations on ie} productions, German, 1724. 


48. Remarks to d Fhe een on God, the world, &c. 
German, 1724. 


49. Neceſſary additions to the remarks on the reflections of 


Bude, German, 1724. 
50. Examen ſyſtematis folium dimidiatorum, Marbourg, 4to. 


51. Conſiderations on man, animals, and plants, German. 
5 2. Third anſwer to Buddæus, German, 


53. Oratio de ſinarum philiſophia practica, F ranefort, 1726. 3 


54. Phenomenon ji ingulare de malo pomi fero abſque floribus, 
Marbourg. | 
55. Philoſophia rationalis, ſive logica, Franefott, 1728. 

56. Monitum de fua phileſophandi ratione, in the Alta eru- 

r Decem. 1728, p. 546. 

57. Horæ ſubceſiuæ Marburgenſes, matti 1729. 
58. Philiſophia prima, five Onthologia, F rancfort, 17 36, 
to. 

3 59. Coſmologia generalis, F rancfort, 1731. 
6c. P/ychologia empirica, Francfort, 17 32. 
61. P/ychologia rationalis, Francfort, 1734. 
62. Theologia naturalis, pars prior, & pars peſterior, Franc- 

4 1736, 2 vol; e:: 

63. Philoſophia praftica N pars prior, et pars 

poeſtorior, Francfort, 1738, 2 vol. to. 

64. Jus Naturæ, Francfort, 1740, 

65. Jus Gentium, Francfort 1740, 4to. 

66, As Juris nature, et gentium, Francfort 1750, 


7 


8vo. 
67. Phileſophia rates, ive — Francfort 17 50, 
1753, 5 vol. 4to. 


The baron was prevented by his death from 1 
this laſt work: the ſubjects which relate to human policy, - 


ang 20 order of things, were left unfiniſhed, The Ene 
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46. Anſwer to the remarks of the theological Faculty, Ger- | 
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WOLSEY, 
characteriſtick in the writings of this learned man, is his me- 
thod ; he had determined from his youth, to follow the exam- 
ple of Deſcartes, who was the firſt adventurer that pierced 
through the darkneſs which enveloped the philoſophy of the 
ſchools, and opened for himſelf, a path, till then unknown, 
But as Deſcartes had limited his enquiries to the ſpeculative 
parts of this ſcience, without interfering with the practical 


ones; Wolff propoſed to remedy ſo capital an omiſſion, and 


to begin, as it were, where the other had left off; thus 


raiſing a clear ſyſtem upon every diſcovery which he had 


made in his favourite ſtudy, he was enabled to proceed from 


principles to conſequences, where every propoſition was de- 


duced from the other, and ſupported by demonſtration. 
Mr. Formey compoſed. an abridgment of the Fus Nature, 


and the Fus Gentium, which was publiſhed by Wolff, in 


9 vol. in 4to. and differed from what the baron had written 


himſelf, under the title /n/?itutiones juris nature, et Gentium. 


WOLSEY (Cardinal THOMAS) afterwards .archbiſhop of 
York, chancellor of England, cardinal prieſt of St. Cicily, 
and legate à latere, was born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, in March 
1471. He was deſcended, according to ſome of our beſt hiſ- 
torians, from poor but honeſt parents ; and the common tra- 
dition is, that he was the ſon of a butcher : though it appears 
from his father's will, that he had an eftate, which, in the 


poſſeſſion of a plebeian at that time, was very conſiderable. 


He was ſent ſo early to the univerſity of Oxford, that he was 
batchelor of arts at fourteen years of age, and from thence was 


called the boy batchelor. 


Soon after, he was elected fellow of Magdalen College ; 


and, when maſter of arts, had the care of the ſchool adjoining 
to that college committed to him, where he was charged with 


the education of three ſons of Thomas Grey, marquis of 
Dorſet, who preſented him the rectory of Lymington in 
Somerſetſhire, into which he was inſtituted on the 10th of 
October 1500. He had not long reſided on this benefice, 
before Sir Amias Pawlct, a juſtice of the peace, ſet him in 
tne ſtocks for being drunk, as it is ſaid, and making a 
diſturbance at a fair in the neighbourhood : but the knight 
had reaſon afterwards to repent of this affront ; for Wolſey, 
being made lord chancellor, ſent for him, and, after a ſevere 
expoſtulation, confined him for five or fix years in the Tem- 
ple, before he would grant him a diſcharge. Upon the 
death of his patron, the marquis, he projected ſome ay ; 
| Jn | 85 metho 
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method of puſhing his fortune ; and accordingly procured 
himſelf to be admitted into the family of Henry Dean, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ; but that prelate dying in February 
1502, he found means of applying himfelf to Sir John Nan- 
fan, treaſurer of Calais, who, being weakened by age and 
other infirmities, committed the direction of his poſt to Mr. 
Wolſey, who, by his recommendation, was made one of the 
king's chaplains ; and in 1506, was inſtituted to the rectory 
of Redgrave, in the dioceſe of Norwich. Whilſt he was the 
king's chaplain, he infinuated himſelf into the favour of doc- 
tor Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and of Sir Thomas 


Lovel, chancellor of the exchequer, who recommended him 


to the king as a fit perſon to be employed in negociating the 
intended marriage between Henry VII. and Margaret, ducheſs 
dowager of Savoy. | 


He was accordingly diſpatched to the emperor Maximilian 


ber father, in Flanders, and returned with ſuch expedition, 
that the king ſeeing him, imagined that he had not been 
gone; and, having reported his embaſſy, he was rewarded 
with the deanery of Lincoln, February 8, 1508, and onthe 
20th of the ſame month was made prebendary of Walton- 
 Brinhold, in that church. Upon the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 
to the crown, he ſoon recommended himſelf to the favour of 
the king, by adapting himſelf to his temper and inclinations; 
who, ſhortly after the attainder of Sir Richard Empſon, con- 
ferred on him a grant of ſeveral lands and tenements in the 
pariſh of St. Bride's, by Fleetſtreet, which, by that knight's 
forfeiture, devolved to the crown. This grant was dated 
October 18, 150, and Mr. Wolſey is mentioned in it as 
counſellor and almoner to his majeſty. November 28, 1510, 
he was preſented by the king to the rectory of Torrington, in 
the dioceſe of Exeter, being then batchelor of divinity ; and 
on the 17th of February following was made canon'of Wind- 
ſor, and about the ſame time regiſtrary of the order of the 
garter. In 1512 he was preferred by archbiſhop Bambridge 


to the prebend of Bugthorp, in the church at York, of which, 


in February following, he was made dean. In 1513, he at- 
tended the king in his expedition to France, who committed 
to him. the direction of the ſupplies and proviſions to be made 
for the army; and, upon the taking of Tournay, made him 
_ biſhop of that city, and not Jong after biſhop of Lincoln, to 
which ſee he was nominated March 11, 1514; and Novem- 
ber the 6th following, upon the death of cardinal Bambridge, 
was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York ; September 7, 

K K 2 1515, 
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1515, he was made Cardinal of St. Cicily, by the intereſt of 
the two kings of England and France; and on the 22d of 
December, lord chancellor of England. 

He wanted nothing now to complete his grandeur but a 
commiſſion from the pope to be legate à latere, which was 
expedited to him in the year 1516. Beſides the profits of the 
poſts above mentioned, the king likewiſe. beſtowed on him 
the rich abby of St. Alban's in commendam, and the biſhop- 
ric of Durham, and afterwards that of Wincheſter; and 
with them he held in farm the biſhoprics of Bath, Wor- 

ceſter and Hereford, enjoyed by foreign incumbents. From 
all theſe preferments, and the numerous preſents and pen- 


ſions which he received from foreign princes, his annual 


income exceeded the revenues of the crown; and in this 
capacity he kept eight hundred ſervants, among whom were 
nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty eſquires. He 
had now abſolutely engroſſed the king's favour to himſelf. 
All foreign treaties and places of truſt were under his di- 
rection. He acted as he pleafed, and his aſcendancy over 
the king was ſuch, that there never appeared any party 
againſt him all the time of his favour. He uſed the molt 


inſinuating artifices to ſecure his maſter to himſelf, under- 


taking to eaſe him of the burden of government, and to give 
him all the ſatisfaction of it. He was the moſt earneſt and 
readieſt of all the council to advance the king's ſole will and 
intention; and whereas others adviſed his majeſty to leave 
his.pleaſures and attend his affairs, the cardinal * him 
to what was moſt agreeable to his appetite. 

Having gained this aſcendant, he drew the king into ſuch 
meaſures abroad, that the balance of Europe was deſtroyed, 
and his majeſty perpetually made the bubble of thoſe, with 
whom, and for whom he negociated ; the cardinal's avarice 
being fed, and bis ambition being flattered, by the emperor, 
the court "of France, end that of Rome in their turns, With 
regard to the conduct of affairs at home, he affected to go- 


vern without parliaments, there being from the ſeventh year 


of the King's reign, after which he got the great ſeal, but 
one parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth years, and 
no more till the twenty-firſt ; but he raiſed great ſums by 


loans and benevolences. And if we conſider him in the 


character of a church man, he was undoubtedly the difgrace 
of his profeſſion, being lewd and vicious himſelf, and ſerv- 


ing the king in all his ſecret pleaſures, and moſt extrava- 


gantly 
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gantly proud and oſtentatious; to ſupport which, his am- 


bicion and covetouſneſs were proportionable. | 
ie aſpired to the popedom upon the deaths of Leo X. 
and Adrian VI, but without ſucceſs. At laſt he fell under 
the king's diſpleaſure. His too great obſequiouſneſs to the 


ſiee of Rome, in the proceſs relating to the king's diyorce 


from queen Catherine, and ſome inferior accidents, con- 
curred to deſtroy his intereſt with his majeſty. Upon this 


the great ſeal was demanded of him on the twenty-eighth of 


October, 1529, his goods all ſeized to the king's uſe, and 
himſelf impeached in parliament by a'charge of forty-four 
articles, relating chiefly to the exerciſe of his legatine power 
contrary to law, and the ſcandalous irregularities of his life. 
This impeachment paſſed the houſe of lords; but when it 
came to the houſe of commons, it was ſo effectually defeated 
by the induſtry and addreſs of Thomas Cromwell, who had 
been his ſervant, that no treaſon could be fixed upon him. 
He continued in his retirement at Aſhur in Surry, till about 


Eaſter 1530, when he was commanded to repair to his dio- 


ceſe of York, where he performed many charitable and po- 
pular acts, till, in the beginning of November following, he 
was arreſted for high-treaſon by the-earl of Northumberland, 
and committed to the cuſtody of the lieutenant of the Tower, 


who had orders to bring him to London. This diſgrace af- 


feed his mind to ſuch a degree, that he fell ſick at Sheffield, 
in the earl of Shrewſbury's houſe, from whence, by flow 
degrees, he went as far as Leiceiter, where he is ſaid to have 
taken poiſon, in order to put an end to his miſerable life. 


In his laſt agony, he regretted, that he had not ſerved God 


with the ſame tidelity he had always uſed towards his royal 


maſter; and died on the 29th of November, 1530, and was 


interred in the abbey of Leiceſter. 

He was the greateſt inſtance many ages had procured, of 
the variety and inconſtancy of human things, both in his riſe 
and fall. By his temper, in both it appears, that he was un- 
worthy of his greatneſs, and deſerved what he ſuffered. How- 
ever, a great writer declares, that few ever fell from ſo high 
a ſtation with leſs crimes objected againſt them. And it muſt 
be acknowledged, that his ſchemes for the promotion of 
learning were noble and well laid; as appears from the ſeven 
lectures, which he founded at Oxford, by his college there, 


now Chriſt-church, and his ſchool at Ipſwich. 
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"WYNDHAM (Sir Witt ram, bart.) chancellor of the 
excke quer in the reign of queen Anne, was deſcended from a 
very ancient family, which derives its deſcent from Ailwardus, 
an eminent Saxon, in the county of Norfolk, ſoon after the 
Norman conqueſt, who being poſſeſſed of lands. in Wymond- 
ham, or Wyndham, in that county, aſſumed his ſurname from 
thence. He was born about the year 1687, and upon the de- 
ceaſe of his father, while he was young, ſucceeded to the title 


and eſtate. He was educated firit at Eton ſchool, and thence 


tranſplanted to Chriſt- church, in the univerſity of Oxſord, 
where his excellent genius ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and after- 


Wards received great advantage from his travels into foreign 


countries. 
Upon his return to England he was choſen knight of the 


- ſhire for the county of Somerſet, in which tation he ſerved in 


the three laſt parliaments of queen Anne, and all the ſubſe- 
quent ones till his death. This public ſcene of action ſoon 


called forth his eminent abilities, and placed him in ſo con- 


ſpicuous a point of light, that, after the change of the miniſtry 
under that queen in the latter end of the year 1710, he was 
firſt appointed maſter of her majeſty's hart and buck hounds, 

then ſecretary at war, and at laſt, about Auguſt 1713, was ad- 
vanced to the important poſt of chancellor of the exchequer, 
In this ſtation he had an opportunity of appearing in his judicial 
Capacity, in a cauſe of doctor Hooper, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, in which he gave ſentence, and at the fame time ex- 
Plained the grounds of it with a perſpicuity, force of reaſon- 
ing, and extent of knowledge worthy the moſt experienced 
judge. In May, the year following, he brought into the 
houſe of commons the remarkable * Bill to prevent the growth 
© of ſchiſm, and for the future ſecurity of the church of Eng- 
© land, as by law eſtabliſhed,” which he ſupported with great 
zeal, in oppoſition to the objections urged againſt it by Mr. 
Robert Walpole, Gen, Stanhope, Mr. Lechmere, Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, and Sir Peter King ; and the bill being paſſed that 
hou:e by a majority of 237 voices againſt 126, he carried it 


uß to the houſe of lords, where it likewiſe paſſed by 79 votcs 


againſt 71, and on the 25th of June r-ceived the royal aſſent. 


Upon the breach between the earl of Oxford, lord high trea- 
1urer, and the lord viſcount Bolingbroke, ſecretary of ſtate, in 
July 1714, Sir William adhered to the intereſts. of the latter. 
Upon the death of queen Anne, in the 1ſt of Auguſt 1714, he 


ſigned, with others, the proclamation of his late majeſty king 


George |. and on the 13th of that month ſeconded a motion 
made 


made in the houſe of commons by Horatio Walpole, Eſqʒ for 
the payment of the arrears due to the Hanover troops in the 
Engliſh ſervice. However, in October following he was re- 
moved from his poſt of chancellor of the exchequer, which 


was conferred upon Sir Richard Onſſow. In the next parlia- 


ment, which met on the 17th of March 1514-15, he appeared 
very vigorous in oppoſition to the meaſures of the adminiſtra» 
tion, and in defence of the peace of Utrecht; and on the 
6th of April made a motion, that the houſe would appoint a 
day to take into conſideration his majeſty's proclamation, of 
the 15th of January, for calling a new parliament, which 
reflected on the conduct of the late miniſtry of queen Anne, 
and which he repreſented as unprecedented and unwarranta- 
ble, and even of dangerous conſequence to the very being of 
parliaments z z expreflions which gave ſuch offence to the ma- 
zority of the houſe, that he was ordered to receive a reprimand 
from the ſpeaker. 

He ſpoke likewiſe in favour of the duke of Ormond; and 
the earls of- Oxford and Strafford, when they were impeached 
in that houſe. But upon the breaking out of the rebellion in 
Scotland under the earl of Mar, in Auguſt 1715, Sir William 


fell under ſuſpicion ; on which account he was ſeized on the 


21ſt of September, at his houſe of Orchard- Wyndham, in 
Somerſetſhire, by Col. Huſke and one of his majeſty's meſſen- 


gers; from whence making an eſcape, a proclamation was 


iſſued out for his apprehenſion. Soon after this he ſurrendered 


himſelf to the government, and, being examined by the privy 


Council, was committed to the Tow, but was never brought 
to a trial. After he had regarded his liberty, he continued 


his oppoſition to the ſeveral adminiſtrations, under which he 
lived. 


He poſſeſſed all the qualifications requiſite to form an able 


ſenator, and if we deſcend to the conſideration of him in 


the more familiar light of his private converſation, we ſhall find 


it equally diſtinguiſhed by an unaffected civility and politeneſs, 


enlivened by an eaſy flow of elegant wit, and ſupported by a 


various and extenſive fund of uſeful knowledge. He died at 


Wells in Somerſetſhire, after an illneſs of a few days, on 1's 


17th of June 1740. 
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XIMENEs (Fr ancis) archbiſhop of Toledo, was born in 
the year, 1437. Pope Julius II. gave him a cardinal's hat, 
and king Ferdinand intruſted him with the management of the 
affairs of ſtate. I his prince had many years experience of his 
abilities and integrity; and from thence was induced, by his 
will, to repoſe in him the important truſt of the regency of 
Caſtile; nor did he prove himſelf unworthy that confidence. 
Jo his management it was principally owing, that Charles was 
permitted to aſſume the title of king of Spain, while his mo- 
ther was alive. 5 | | | ; 
B y his prudent and vigorous conduct he preſerved Navarres, 
he regulated the finances; and conciliated the affections of a 
people naturally averſe to the government of a foreigner ; he 
careſully endeavoured to make the crown fit eaſy on the young 


king, and to render the people happy. Concurrent hiſtory 
ſpeaks. hima faithful miniſter, an able ſtateſman, and a ſteady 


patriot, envy created him ſome enemies, his ſervices to his prince 


many more: he was diſgraced, nor was that ſufficient to ſatisfy 


the implacability of thoſe who equally dreaded his power and 
his-probity. It might be apprehended that his integrity might 
gain him an aſcendency over his king; it might be feared, by 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to plunder a rich country, that he 
would be an invincible obſtacle to their wiſhes; but from what- 
ever motive it happened, it is generally agreed, that he was 
poiſoned in his journey to meet the king, —for whoſe uſe it is 
alſo ſaid, he had drawn up ſome very ſalutary inſtructions for 
his. better governing a people to whom he was a ſtranger, 
The great part of the Spaniſh writers agree, that though his 
father was in low circumſtances, yet the family of Ciſneros 
was of ancient nobility : if ſo, the cardinal took care not to 
diſeredit them by the addition of any modern titles of which 
he beftowed ſome upon men of merit, but left his relations 
nearly in the ſame ſtate in which be found them. In all pro- 
bability this proceeded from a ſettled perſuaſion that it was 
beſt for them ; in the midft of his greatneſs he went one ſum- 


mer to the village where he was born, viſited his kindred, and 


entertained them with all the marks of kindneſs and affec- 
tion paſſible. 


Amongft 


XIMENE S. 

Amongſt the reſt there was an old man who lived very de- 
cently upon a narrow income, and took great pains in breed- 
ing up his children. He was baking his bread in little cakes 
when the cardinal came, on which he ran up ſtairs to change 
his cloaths, but he made him come down immediately ; your 
dreſs and your buſineſs, ſaid he, very well become your 
ſtation; take care that your bread dont burn, we can diſ- 
courſe together while you are turning it'; he enquired after= 
wards into the number and circumſtances of his family, and when 
he took his leave, gave him wherewithal to provide for them. 
His humility was very unaffected, and broke out ſometimes 


very unexpectedly; he was preſent once when doctor Nicho- 


las De Paz was explaining the philoſophy of Raymund Lully; 
and in ſpeaking to the queſtion, whether that famous man had 
the philoſopher's ſtone or not; he took notice of a paſſage 
in the pſalms which has been thought to look that way : he 
raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth the needy out of 
the dunghill, that he may ſet him with the princes, even with 
the princes of his people. 4 | | 


That portion of ſcripture, faid the cardinal, may be much | 


more naturally interpreted ; for inftance, in my own caſe, and 
then run out in a long detail of his own meanneſs, and the 
wonderful manner in which he had been exalted, and this in 
ſo pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from all who were pre- 
ſent. 2 | 8 | 
Thoſe who lived in and near his time, believed he had the 
gift of. prophecy, which aroſe chiefly from the two brothers, 
Charles and Ferdinand, ſaying frequently, on the great events 
of their lives; this was foretold me by cardinal Ciſneros, It 
is very certain that he adviſed Charles to ſend his brother out 
of Spain, and to divide his dominions with him. This, ſaid he, 


will conſtitute two great houſes, and in your turns you may 


be both emperors: which as he took his advice actually came 
to paſs; but what came nearer to this point was, the agree- 
ment he framed between Ferdinand the catholic, and his ſon- 
in-law Philip. He took the oaths of both of them, and at the 
time he took them, he ſaid, remember what I tell you, if you 
break this oath, you will not long ſurvive it ;- which was ac- 

tually the caſe with reſpect to Philip, who broke it, and died 


ſoon after. | | 
Ne had a great contempt for what were ſtiled the arts of a 


court, and would never uſe them. Don Pedro Porto Carrero, 


who was with king Charles in Flanders wrote to him, that he 
had many enemies there, and advifed him to make uſe of a 
5 cypher. 
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XIMENE S. 


He thanked him for his intelligence and friendſhip, 
but . the expedient ; I have nothing, ſaid he, that I de- 
fire to conceal; and if I write any thing that is amiſs, I will not 
deprive my enemies of their evidence. He behaved ſternly 
himſelf to the nobility, but he adviſed both Ferdinand and 
Charles not to treat them with rigour. Ambition, ſaid he, 
is their common crime; and you will do well to make ſub- 
miſſion their only ouniſhment ; 3 his coadjutor Adrian, was 
miſerably diſturbed at the libels that few about; but Xime- 
nes, who was as little ſpared, bore them with great temper; 
we act, ſays he, and we muſt give others leave to ſpeak ; if 
what they ſay is falſe, we may laugh; if true, we ought to 
mend. However, he ſometimes ſearched the printers and 
bookſellers ſhops ; but, as he gave previous notice, it may be 
preſumed he did not often meet with things that could give 
offence... | 
The great obje&t of his care was the reyenve of his arch- 
biſhoprick ; with which, however great, he did ſuch things 
as could ſcarce have been expected from it; eſpecially as one 
half of it was conftantly diſtributed in alms, about which he 
was ſo circumſpeR, that no fraud could be committed; he 
was: very plain in his habit and in his furniture, but he knew 
the value of fine things, and would ſometimes admire them. 
He once looked upon a rich jewel, and aſked its price, the 
merchant told him, it is a very fine thing, ſaid he, and worth 
the money; but the army is juſt diſbanded, and there are 
many. poor ſoldiers, and with the value of it I can ſend two 
— of them home, with each a piece of gold in his 
et. 
All his foundations, and other acts of generoſity, were out 
of the other | moiety. His univerſity of Alcala was a moſt 
ſtupendous foundation, begun and finiſhed in eight years; he 
endowed there forty-ſix profeſſorſhips, and at his death left it 
a ſettled revenue of fourteen thouſand ducats per annum; his 
regulations muſt have coft him at leaſt as much thought as his 
buildings and endowments, he ſaw clearly that ignorance was 
the bane of religion, and the only thing that made the inqui- 
ſition neceſſary, for if men underſtood the chriſtian religion, 
there could be no need to fear either Judaiſm or Mohammediſm. 
Cardinal Granville, when he came into Spain, and had atten- 
Ee conſidered this foundation, delivered his n in theſe 
Words: } 
„Time delights in hiding the origin of things,though we kngw 
it dots this, man muſt have been gf royal race, or at leaſt Far 
3 0 
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ſoul of a prince lodged in his private boſom ; his granaries 


were likewiſe ſo amazing, ſo well built, that they are not yer 
in decay; ſo well contrived that, they are always full; thoſe 


at Toledo hold twenty thouſand meaſures of corn; thoſe at 


Alcala ten thouſand; thoſe at Tordolaguna, where he was 
born, five thouſand ; thoſe at Ciſneros, where his family was 
ſettled, the ſame quantity. His hoſpitals and his nunneries, in 


conjunction with the granaries, have banifhed want from his 


dioceſe.” 1 

It was ſuppoſed that he would have left the direction of all 
theſe to his own order, and it was intimated to him: by no 
means, ſaid the cardinal, out of the revenue of the fee of To- 


ledo have I done all this, God forbid J ſhould deprive the pre- 


lates my ſucceſſors of their right, or their reward for ſeeing 
them duly applied. He was, however, no flatterer of prelates, 
for upon viſiting his dioceſe, and finding in the church of Fran- 
ciſcans at Toledo, a marble tomb near the altar for Don Troilo 
Carillo, the ſon of his predeceffor ; he ordered the inſeription 


to be effaced, and the tomb to be removed; it is better, ſaid he, 


that the remains of this child of fin ſhould he in ſome obſcure 
place, than this mark of a biſhop's incontinency ſhould ftare 
mankind in the face. | ; | 
He was very learned himſelf, and the gfeat patron and pro- 
tector of learning; he wrote ſeveral pieces of divinity, that 
were never printed, as alſo the life of king Wamba, and ſome 
notes upon ſcripture, which are yet preſerved. He cauſed the 
works of Toſtatus to be printed at a vaſt expence at Venice, 
The Complutenſian Edition of the Holy Scriptures, which was the 
firſt holyglot ever printed, coſt bim a prodigious ſum, beſides 


the maintenance of all the learned perſons employed in it; 


the manuſcripts he purchaſed at immenſe rates, and the pains 


be took himſelf in reviſing and correcting it. 


He was alſo at great charge in publiſhing the Mozarabic 
Liturgy, for which he had ſo high a veneration, that he eſta- 
bliſhed a chapel with twelve canons for receiving this office ; 


and with regard to other foundations we have no room to enu- 


merate them. Upon the whole we have great reaſon to be- 
lieve that he ſpoke truth upon his death bed, when he ſaid to 
the beſt of his knowledge, he had not miſapplied a ſingle crown 
of his revenue. Philip the Fourth was at great pains to have 


procured his canonization with the popes Innocent the Tenth, 


and Alexander the Seventh ; but we have never been let in the 
reaſons why they did not ſucceed, LOWS 


YORKE 
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' YORKE (Pr:Lie)Earl of Hardwicke, was borti at Dover 


in Kent, December the iſt, 1690; he was educated under 


. Ms, Samuel Morland of Betbnall Green, in claſſical and 
general learning, which he ever cultivated amidſt his higheſt 
employments. He ſtudied the law in the Middle Temple ; 
and being called to the bar in 1714, he ſoon became very 
eminent in his profeſſion, and was engaged in an extenſive 
cCourſe of practice. In the year 1718, he ſat in parliament 
as member for Lewes in Suſſex, and in the two ſucceſſive 
parliaments, for Seaford. Before the age of thirty, on the 
23d of March 1719-20, he was promoted to the office of 
ſolicitor general, by the recommendation of the lord chan- 
cellor Parker: an obligation he never forgot, returning it by 
all poſſible marks of perſonal regard and affection. The 
tryal of Mr. Layer at the king's bench for high treafon, in 
November 1722, gave the ſolicitor an opportunity of ſhewing 
his abilities in that high office ; his reply, in which he ſummed 
up late at night the evidence againſt the priſoner, and an- 
ſwered all the topics of defence, being jultly admired as one 
of the ableſt performances of that kind extant. 1 
About the ſame time, he gained much reputation in parli- 
ament, by his opening of the bill againſt Kelly, who had 
been principally concerned in biſhop Atterbury's plot, as his 
ſecretary. In February 1723-4, he was appointed attorney 
general; in the execution of which important office, he was re- 
markable for his candour and lenity. As an advocate for 
the crown; he ſpoke with the veracity of a witneſs and a 
judge: and though his zeal for juitice, and the due courſe of 
lay was ſtrong, yet his tenderneſs to the ſubject, in the court 
of exchequer, was ſo diſtinguiſhed, that upon a particular 
occaſion in 1733, the houſe of commons aſſented to it with a 
general applauſe. He was unmoved by fear or favour, in 
what he thought right and legal, and often debated 
and voted againſt the court, in matters relating to the 
South Sea Company, when he was ſolicitor; and in the 
affair of lord Derwentwater's . eſtate, when he was at- 
torney general. Upon the reſignation of the great ſeal, 
by Peter lard King, in October 1733, Sir Philip Yorke was 
appointed lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, and was ſoon 
after raiſed to the dignity of a baron of. this kingdom, with 
the title of lord Hardwicke, baron. of Hardwicke, in the 
county of Glouceſter; and called to the cabinet council. 
The ſalary of chief juſtice of the king's bench, being thought 
not adequate to the weight and dignity of that high office, 
| | was 
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was raiſed, on the advancement of lord Hardwicke to it, from 


200o0l. to 4000 per ann. to the chief juſtice and his ſueceſſors; 
his lordſhip. refuſing to accept the augmentation of it in any 
other manner, or any other advantage in lieu of it, And the 
adjuſtment of the two vacancies of the chancery and king's 


bench (which happened at the fame time) between thoſe two 
great-men, his lordſhip and lord Talbot, upon terms honour- 
able and ſatisfactory to both, was thought to do as much 
credit to the wiſdom of he crown in thoſe days, as the 
harmony and friendſhip with which they .co-operated in 
the public ſervice, did honour to themſelves. In the midſt 


of the general approbation with which he diſcharged his 
office there, he was called to that of lord high chancellor, on 


the deceaſe of his illuſtrious predeceſſor lord Talbot, on 
the 17th of Febr. 1736-7, having the great ſeal delivered 
to him on the 21ſt of that month, 


The integrity and abilities with which his lordſhip. pre- 


ſided in the court of chancery, during the ſpace of almoſt 


twenty years, appears from this remarkable circumſtance, 


that only three of his decrees were appealed from, and even 
thoſe were afterwards affirmed by the houſe of lords. After 
he had executed that high office about ſeventeen years, in 
times and circumſtances of accumulated difficulty and dan- 
ger, and had twice been called to the exerciſe of the office 


of lord high ſteward, on the tryals of peers concerned in 


the rebellion ; he was, in April 1754, advanced by his 
late majeſty, as a mark of his royal approbation . of his 
ſervices, to the rank of an Earl of Great Britain, with the 
titles of viſcount Royſton, and Earl of Hardwicke. This 


favour was conferred unaſked, by his ſovereign who treated 
him through the whole of his reign, with particular eſteem 
and confidence, and always ſpoke of him in a manner which 
ſhewed, that he ſet as high a value on the man, as on the 
miniſter. His reſignation of the great ſeal in November 


1756, gave an univerſal concern to the nation, however 
divided at that time in other reſpects. But he ſtill conti- 
nued to ſerve the public in a more private ſtation; at 


council, at the houſe of lords, and upon every occaſion, 
where the courſe of public buſineſs required it, with the 
ſame aſſiduity as when he filled one of the higheſt offices in 
the kingdom. He always felt and expreſſed the trueſt — 
tion and reverence fot the laws and conſtitution of his coun- 
try. This rendered him as tender of the juſt prerogatives in- 
veſtcd in the crown for the benefit of the whole, as watchful - 
to prevent the leaſt incroachment upon the Jiberty of the ſub- 
4 The vw which he acted in Plannivgy introducing, and 
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ſupporting the Bill for aboliſping the heretable juriſdictions in 


Scotland, and the ſhare which he took beyond what his de- 


partment required of him, in framing and promoting the 
other bills relating to that country, aroſe from his zeat to the 


proteſtant ſucceſſion, his concern for the general happineſs 


and improvement of the kingdom, and for the preſervation of 


this equal and limited monarchy; which were the govern- 


ing principles of his public conduct through life. And theſe, 


and other bills which might be mentioned, were ſtrong proofs 
of his talents as a legiſlator. In judicature, his firmneſs and 


- dignity were evidently derived from his conſummate know- 
ledge and talents ; and the mildneſs and humanity with 


which he tempered it, from the beſt heart. He was wonderg 
fully happy in his manner of debating cauſes upon the bench. 


His extraordinary diſpatch of the bufineſs of the court of 


chancery, increaſed as it was in his time, beyond what had 
been known in any former, was an advantage to the ſuitor, 
inferior only to that ariſing from the acknowledged equity, 
perſpicuity, and preciſion of his decrees. The manner in 
which he preſided in the houſe of lords added order and dig- 


nity to that aſſembly, and expedition to the buſineſs tranſacted 


there. His talents as a ſpeaker in the ſenate, as well as on 
the bench, were univerſally admired: he ſpoke with a natural 
and manly eloquence, without falfe ornaments, or perſonal in- 
vectives; and when he argued, his reaſons were ſupported and 
ſtrengthened by the moſt appoſite caſes and examples, which 
the ſubject would allow. His manner was graceful and af- 
fecting; modeſt, yet commanding ; his voice peculiarly clear 
and harmonious, and even loud and ſtrong, for the greater 

part of his time. With theſe talents for public ſpeaking, 
the integrity of his character gave a luſtre to his eloquence, 
which thoſe who oppoſed him, felt in the debate; and which 
operated moſt powerfully on the minds of thoſe, who heard 


him with a view to information and conviction. 


Convinced of the great principles of religion, and ſteady in 
the practice of the duties of it, he maintained a reputation of 
virtue, which added dignity to the ſtations which he filled, and 
authority to the laws which he adminiſtered. His attachment 
to the national church, was accompanied with a full convic- 


tion, that a tender regard to the rights of conſcience, and a 


temper of lenity and moderation, are not only right in them- 
ſelves, but moſt conducive in their conſequences to the ho- 
nor and intereſt of the church. The ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tion to him of the clergy to the eccleſiaſtical preferments in his 
difpofal, was, their fitneſs for the diſcharge of the duties of 
their profeſſion. And that reſpectable body owes a particular 

9 obligation 
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obligation to his lordſhip, and his predeceſſor lord Talbot, 
for the oppoſition which they gave in the houſe of lords, to 
the act for the more eaſy recovery of tythes, church-rates, and 
other eccleſiaſtical dues, from the people called Duakers, which 
might have proved of dangerous conſequence to the rights and 
property of the clergy 3 though it had paſſed the other houſe, 
and was known to be powerfully ſupported. Many facts and 
anecdotes which do him honor, may be recollected and ſet 
down, when reſentments, partialities, and conteſts are forgot. 

The amiableneſs of his manners, and his engaging addreſs, 
rendered him as much beloved by thoſe, who had acceſs to 
him, as he was admired for his greater talents, by the whole 
nation, His conſtitution in the earlier part of his life, did 
not ſeem to promiſe ſo much health and vigour as he after- 
wards enjoyed, for a longer period than uſually falls to the 
ſhare of men of more robuſt habit of body, But his care to 
guard againſt any exceſſes, ſecured to him an almoſt unin- 
terrupted tenour of health : and his habitual maſtery of his 
_ paſſions, gave him a firmneſs and tranquillity of mind una- 
bated by the fatigues and anxieties of buſineſs; from the daily 
circle of which, he roſe to the enjoyment of the converſation 
of his family and friends, with' the ſpirits of a perſon entirely 
vacant and diſengaged, Till the latter end of his ſeventy- 
third year, he preſerved the appearance and vivacity of youth 
in his countenance, in which the characters of dignity and ami- 


ableneſs were remarkably united. And he ſupported the difor- 


der which proved fatal to him, of many months continuance, 

and ef the moſt depreſſing kind, with an uncommon refigna- 
tion, and even chearfulneſs, enjoying the ſtrength and quick- 
neſs of his underſtanding till the cloſe of life. He died in the 
ſeventy-fourth year of his age, at his houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, 
March 6th, 1754. His body lies interred at Wimple in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, by that of his lady, Margaret, daughter of Charles 
Cocks,elq; of Worceſterſhire, and niece of lord chancellor Som- 
mers. The union between them had been moſt affectionate and 
conſtant, and Her private virtues and endowments of mind, will 
render her memory for ever dear and reſpected, by all who had 
the happineſs of knowing her. | s 


YOUNG (Epwa RD) the ſubject of the preſent memoir, 


was the ſon of a divine of the church of England, of the ſame. 
name, and who was himſelf ſuperiorly eminent as a chriſtian + 


and a ſcholar, Of this worthy man there remain two vo- 
lumes of ſermons upon various occaſions, which are reckoned 
ſome of the beft in our language. Such learning, and fo good 
an example, were not ſlow in exciting the emulation of our 

poet; 
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poet; who was taught by his father the arts both of morals 
and humanity. When qualified for the univerſity, he was 
matriculated into All- Soul's College in Oxford, and deſigning 
to follow the civil law, took a degree in that proſeſſion. It 


was while in this ſituation that he wrote his poem on the laſt 


day, which, coming from a layman, gave univerſal fatisfac- 
tion; and this was ſoon after followed by his poem, entitled, 


The' Force of Religion; or, Vangquiſh'd Love, which was well 
received by the public, but was particularly pleaſing to the no- 
ble family for whoſe amuſement it was chiefly calculated. But 


as this excellent poet has other and better claims upon poſterity 
for reputation than theſe poems, we will venture to give our 


opinion of them freely. 
In both the one and the other there is a . ſtiffneſs of 


verlification ; and this is the more remarkable, as Dr. Young 


ever took very great pains to poliſh and correct the harſhneſs 
of his numbers: ſo that, I am told, he has been for weeks to- 
gether endeavouring to turn a few lines into melifluous modu- 
lation, and often without ſucceſs. The two poems in queſtion 


therefore are ſtiff, unpleaſing, and often incorrect; inftead 
af endeavouring to ſupport the glow of i imagery, the poet ſeems 


rather ſedulous to gather the ornaments of wit, and thus, while 
he aims at the fancy, miſſes the heart. 

Such, however, was the ſucceſs of theſe two poems, in 
an age when the nobleſt productions were common, and 
even the meaneſt rewarded, that he was taken particular 
notice of by ſeveral of the nobility, and the turn of his mind 
leading him to the church, he went into orders, and was made 
one of the king's chaplains; ; he afterwards obtained the es, 


of Welwyn, in Hertfordſhire, worth about five hundre 


pounds per annum; and though ever in the full blaze of fa- 
vour, he never had the fortune to riſe to greater preferment. 
Indeed, during the laſt reign, the arts of poetry, or of real elo- 
quence, were but little promoted or encouraged from the 
throne. _ 

- Young could expect no greater honours from-a maſter who 
hated poetry, and ſtiled all poets with the odious appellation 
of buffoons. For ſome years before the death of the late prince 
of Wales, Young, who was in favour with that potentate, 
attended the court: pretty conſtantly : upon his deceaſe all his 
bopes of church advancement vaniſhed, and towards the latter 
end of his life his very defires of fortune ſeemed to forfake 
bim. For in his. Night Thoughts, mentioning himſelf, he ob- 
ferves, that there was one in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 


who _—_ even wealth might come a day too late. Not- 


withſtanding, 


withſtanding, upon the death of the late Dr. Hales, he was 
taken into the ſervice of the princeſs Dowager of Wales, and 


ſucceeded as her privy chaplain. | 

When pretty far advanced in life he married the lady Eliza- 
beth Lee, daughter of the late earl of Litchfield, This lady 
was a widow, and had two chiidren, a ſon and a daughter, 
who were 'both extremely meritorious, but both died young, 
and within a ſhort time of each other. What he felt for their 
loſs, as well as for that of his wife, we may eaſily perceive, by 


his fine poem of the Night Thoughts, in which they are charac- 


terized, the young lady under the name of Narciſſa, her bro- 
ther by that of Philander; and his wife, though nameleſs, is 
frequently mentioned. He thus deplores his loſs, in an apo- 
ſtrophe to death: . | 


Inſatiate archer, could not once ſuffice ! 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was lain, ' 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon renew'd her horn. 


But to return: though in orders, he ſtill continued to cul- 
tivate the muſes, and at different times he publiſhed his tra- 
edies and poems, each of which were reckoned excellent in 
their way. His fatires, entitled, The Love of Fame; or, the 
Univerſal Paſſion, are by many conſidered as his principal per- 
formance, and were written early in life. If terſeneſs of ſtyle, 
brilliancy of wit, or ſimplicity of ſubject, can enſure applauſe, 


Dr. Young may demand it upon this occaſion ; yet we know 


not how theſe ſatires, though once in great favour and eſteem, 
are wearing out of faſhion ; and perhaps, as Swift hath juſtly 
faid of them, the ſatiriſt ſhould have been either more angry 
or more merry; in fact, they conſiſted of a ſtring of epigrams, 
written upon one ſubjeR, and tire the reader before he gets 
near the end. | | Gas, . 

And now we are upon the ſubject of his poems, we will 
mention them all, as they are to be found in the laſt edition 
of his works. In this we find an ode addreſſed to the king, 
which is below contempt; a paraphraſe on the book of Job, 
which is pious but dull; two epiſtles to Mr. Pope, of pretty 
nearly the ſame merit with his ſatires; and two or three odes 
more, in which ſpecies of writing he is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate. 12 RIA | 

But to make amends for his failures in ode writing, we 
ought now to conſider him as a tragedian, and begin with the 
Revenge, his beſt performance, This play, as a modern critic 
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informs us, met, and juſtly, with great ſucceſs. The defizn 
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of it ſeems to have borrowed partly from Shakeſpear's Othello, 


and partly from Mrs. Behn's Abdalazar. The plot bearing 


many marks of the former; and the principle character, Zan- 
ga, of the latter, Vet it will not ſurely be ſaying too 
much, when we affirm that Dr. Young has, in ſome reſpects, 
conſiderably improved his originals. If we compare the Jago 
in one with the Zanga in the other tragedy, we ſhall find the 
motives of reſentment greatly different, and thoſe of Young 
much more juſtly as well as more nobly founded than thoſe o 
N 7 8 Jago's cauſe of revenge againſt Othello is only 

is having ſet a younger officer over his head, on a particular 
and ſingle vacancy, notwithſtanding he himſelf has the juſteſt 
reaſon to expect a poſt of equal advantage. To this is added a 
ſlight ſuſpicion of Othello's having been great with his wife. 
But.Zanga's cauſe of anger is different. The death of his father, 
ſlain by Alonzo, the loſs of a kingdom, in conſequence of his 
ſucceſs, and the indignity of a blow received from the ſame 
band; all theſe accumulated injuries, added to the impoſſibi- 
lity.of finding a nobler means of revenge, urge him, againſt 
bis will, to the ſubtilties and underhand methods he employs, 
Othello's jealouſy is raiſed by trifles ; and, by appearing too 


credulous, he forfeits that pity which his diſtreſſes might de- 


mand. Alonzo, on the contrary, long ſtruggles againſt con- 
viction, nor proceeds to extremities ell be finds proofs riſe on 
proofs,. and. ſtill the laſt - the ſtrongeſt. In a word, we may 
Da piece, with great juſtice, a place in the very firſt 
rank of our dramatic writings; and where we to ſhew foreign- 
ers a tragedy, as a ſample of Engliſh genius, after two or three 
others, perhaps this might be adduced as a ſpecimen. | 
We mention the tragedy of Buſiris after that of the Revenge, 
though it was ated before, namely in the year 1719; but 


its merit being rere that of the former, juſtifies 


our placing it here. In this piece, as in all Young's writings, 
there are here and thete ſome admirable lines; but then ſo 


mixed with bombaſt and abſurdity, that we are at a loſs whe- 


ther moſt to ridicule or to admire him, or how that mind, 
which can ſoar to the nobleſt heights, can ſo frequently Roop 
to the loweſt puerilities. 

His laſt tragedy is entituled the Brothers, and written upon 


the plan of a French piece of great merit: Dr. Young, how- 


ever, deſerves more commendation for the occaſion on which 
this tragedy was acted, than for its merit as a poetical perfor 


- mance; fince the whole profits which were gained by its re- 


4 preſentation 


repreſentation were given by the author to charitable purpoſes. 


It will be ſufficient therefore to ſay, that while it failed to in- 
_ creaſe his reputation for genius, it added to the character of 

his humanity, | „„ 
But to leave him in the dramatic walk, where he hath been 
undoubtedly excelled by others, let us turn to him as the mo- 
ral and melancholy poet, who wrote the Night Thoughts, a 
ſpecies of poetry peculiarly his own, and in which he has been 
unrivalled by all thoſe who attempted to write in his manner, 
The applauſe which he has received for theſe are unbounded z 
ce the unhappy bard, whoſe griefs in melting numbers flow; 


« and melancholy joys diffuſe around“, has been ſung by the 


profane as well as the pious. Theſe, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, were. written under the reſent preſſure of his ſorrow 
for the loſs of his wife, daughter, and ſon-in-law ; they are 
addreſſed to Lorenzo, a man of pleaſure, and the world, and 
who, as it is inſinuated by ſome, is his own ſon, but then la- 


bouring under his father's diſpleaſure. In theſe admirable 


poems there are flights of thinking almoſt ſuperhumane ; ſuch 
is his deſcription of death, from his ſecret ſtarid, noting down 


the follies of a bacchanalian ſociety, the epitaph on the de- 


parted world, the iſſuing of ſatan from his dungeon on the 
day of judgment; but all theſe noble flights are often allay d 
by paltry witticiſnis, and a vile jingle of words: many thoughts 
finely ſtarted are tired down, and like Ovid, he plays with his 


metaphors till he has ſpoiled them. 


Of his proſe productions there are few remaining, and one 


lately publiſhed of his is the only work of length we have in 
that way. TI mean his Conjectures on Original Compoſition. 
When we cotiſider it as the work of a man turned of eighty, 
we are not to be ſurprized ſo much that it has faults, as how 


it ſhould come to have beauties. It is indeed ſtrange, that 
the load of fourſcore years was not able to keep down that vi- 


gorous fancy, which here burſts the bounds of judgment, and 


breaks the laviſh ſhackles of age and experience. This work 


ſeemed a brightening before death, and it had been well if the 


author had ſtopt here ; but that taper which blazed as it de- 
clined, was at laſt ſhamefully exhibited to the public as burn- 


ing in the ſocket, in a work called the Reſignation, the laſt 
but the worſt of all Dr. Young's performances. 

But this failure in old age could no way diminiſh the fame 
that he has been earning by a life of more than ſixty years of 


excellence. As a poet, he was ftill conſidered as the only 


palladium we had left of ancient genius; and as a chriſtian, . 
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one of the fineſt examples of primeval piety. The turn of 
his mind was naturally ſolemn, and he uſually, when at home 
in the country, ſpent many hours of the day walking in his 
own church-yard among the. tombs; his converſation, his 
writings, had all a reference to the life after this, and this turn 
of diſpoſition mixed itſelf even with his improvements in gar- 
dcning. He had, for inſtance, an alcove with a bench, ſo 
painted near his houſe, that at a diſtance it looked at a real 
one, which the ſpectator was then approaching. Upon com- 
ing up near it, however, the deception was perceived, and 
this motto appeared: Inviſibilia non decipiunt, „The things 
unſeen do not deceive us. Yet notwithſtanding this gloomi- 
neſs of temper, he was fond of innocent ſports and amuſe- 
ments; he inſtituted an aſſembly and a bowling-green in the 
pariſh of which he was rector, and often promoted the gaiety 
of the company in perſon. 

His wit was generally poignant, and ever levelled at thoſe 
who teſtified any contempt for decency and religion. His epi- 
gram, ſpoken extempore upon Voltaire, is well known, who 
happening in bis company to ridicule Milton, and the allego- 
rical perſonages of death and fin, Young thus adrefled him: 


Thou are ſo witty, proftigate, and thin, 
You ſeem a Milton with his death and ſin. 


One Sunday preaching in office at St. James' s, he found that 
though he ſtrove to make his audience attentive, he could not 
prevail. Upon which his pity for their folly got the better of 
all decorum, and he fate back in the pulpit, and burſt into a 
flood of tears. 2 

Towards the latter part of life, he knew is own infirmi- 
ties, and ſuffered himſelf to be in pupilage to his houfe- keeper; 
for be conſidered that at a certair. time of life the ſecond child- 
hood of age demanded its wonted protection. His ſon, - 
whoſe boyiſh follies were long obnoxious to paternal ſeverity, 
was at laſt forgiven in his will, and our poet regretted by all, 
having performed all that man could do to fill his poſt with 
dignity, | 
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ZINZENDORF (Count) See title Moravians in the for- 
mer volumes. 


2 


— 


ZISCA (Joan) a Bohemian general. On the death of — 


 Winceflaus, when the emperor Sigiſmond aſpired to the crown 
of Bohemia, Ziſca put himſelf at the head of a party to op- 
poſe him. He was ſwayed chiefly by religious motives. Si- 
giſmond was a warm champion in the cauſe of Rome; Ziſca 
favoured the reformation. Religious party, at that time, ran 
high in Bohemia; the reformers being exceedingly exaſperated 
by the death of their leaders, John Huſs, and Jerome of 
Prague, who ſuffered for their religion at Conſtance. Ziſca at 
frirſt took the field with a very inferior force; but by his bra- 
very and conduct, in the courſe of three years, notwithſtand- 
ing he was blind during great part of the time, he brought the 
emperor, who ſuffered greatly in the war, to his own terms. 
As he was on his journey to conclude a treaty with that prince, 
he died of the plague at Czazlow, in the year 1424. He was 
a man of uncommon abilities in military affairs; of the quicke 
eſt invention, and the moſt undaunted intrepidity. His diſ- 
poſition was rather ſavage, but was. in ſome degree atoned by 
an upright intention. "OE | 


ZOROASTER,or Zerduſnt, the reputed founder, but more Uairerſa 
truly the reformer of the magian religion, lived under the l 2. 
reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes. The common opinion of the Per- x. ch. 11. 


fian and Arabic writers is, that he either was a Jew, or went fol. 
very early into Judea, where he received his education under 
one of the prophets, with whom he lived as a ſervant, and e- 
mulous of his glory, ſet up for a prophet afterwards himſelf. 
The two reigning hereſies before his birth, were Zabyſm and 
Magiſm, the former far more groſs than the latter, and con- 
ſequently more prevalent among the multitude, Hence they 
were fallen into wrong notions of the deity, and into groſs 
errors in their manner of worſhipping him, liviog alſo in con- 
tinual fear of that evil ſpirit, whom they conceived: to be the 
enemy of their ſpecies, and the continual- difturber of the 

world, Zerduſht, who had his learning and his divinity out of 
kn | 6408 ! | ne 
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1 | 
the books of Moſes, and other ſacred books of the Jews, took 
pains to root out all theſe notions, and to make the people 
eaſier than they had been, by propagating reaſonable opinions. 
He taught them that the ſupreme being was independent and 
ſelf exiſtent from all eternity, that light and darkneſs, good 
and evil were continually. mixed, and in a continual ſtruggle, 
not through any impotency in the creator, but becauſe ſuch was 
his will, and becauſe this diſcordancy was for his glory; that in 
the end, there would be a general reſurrection, and a day of 
retribution, wherein ſach as had dotie well, and lived obedient 
to the law of God, ſhould go with the angel of light into a 
"realm of light, where they (ould ehjoy peace and pleafure for 
ever more, and thoſe who had done evi}, ſhould ſuffer with the 
angel of darkneſs, everlaſting puniſhment in a land of obſcu. 
rity, where no ray of light or mercy ſhould ever vifit them, 
- that thence forward light and darkneſs ſhould be incapable of 
mixture to all eternity. | | 
Hle took great pains to perſuade his diſciples of all the attri- 
butes of the divinity, eſpecially of his wiſdom and juſtice, in 
conſequence of which he aſſured them that they had none to 
fear but themſelves, becauſe nothing could render them un- 
worthy of the divine favour, but their vices. Of all virtues 
he eſteemed what the Greeks call philanthropy, and the apo- 
ſtles brotherly love the greateſt; for which reaſon he exhorted 
all his followers to acts of charity and beneficence. Some- 
times alluring them by promiſes, at other times driving them 
as it were by threatenings. The credenda of his religion were 
not numerous nor perplexed, though according to the mode 
of the eaſt, he ſometimes made uſe of parabolic relations: as 
for example, when he taught that on the fourth day after 
death the foul came to the bridge T'chinavar, and was there 
met by the angels Mihr-Izad, and Reſhu Izad, who weighed 
in a balance the good and evil actions of the ſoul attempting 
to paſs. He carefully inſtructed thoſe who heard him, that no 
man ought to deſpair of the mercy of God, or ſuppoſe that it 


_  awas too late for him to amend; that we know not the value 


which God ſets on our actions, hor how far the intention may 
ſanctify a trivial act. This is exemplified by the following 
parable: © 3 | . | 

One day, retiring from the preſence of God, I beheld the 


- body of a man plunged in Gehenna, his right foot only being 


free and fticking without, I inquired, wherefore is the man 
in this condition? I was anſwered. He was formerly the 
prince of thirty-three cities, over which he reigned many years 
5 . | N without 
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without doing one good action; for beſides oppreſſion, injuſ- 
tice, pride and violence, nothing ever entered his mind; and 
tho* he was the ſcourge of multitudes, yet without regarding 
their miſery, he lived at eaſe in his palace. One day, however, 
as he was hunting, he beheld a ſheep caught by the foot in a 
thicket, and periſhing with hunger: moved at the fight, he a- 
lighted, releaſed the captive, and led it to paſture : now for 
this act of tenderneſs and compaſſion, his foot remains out of 
Gehenna, tho? his whole body he plunged therein for the 
multitude of his fins. Endeavour therefore to do all the good 
thou can'ſt without fear or apprehenſion, for God is benign 
and merciful, and will reward even the ſmalleſt good thou 
doeſt**. Such is the general import of Zerduſht's ſcheme of re- 
ligion; as to exterior rites, he altered the old method of burn- 
ing fire on the tops of the mountains, and in other places, un- 
der the open air, and erected Pyrea or fire-temples through- 
out Perſia, that this ſymbol of Mithra, or the divinity, might 
not be ſo liable to be extinguiſhed. 1 | 

He gave them likewiſe a liturgy, which they hold to have 
been brought to him from heaven, and therefore refuſe to 
make any alterations in it, tho* the language is grown obſo- 
lete and little underſtood. The Magi, or prieſts, were ac- 
cording to his inſtitution of three ranks ; the duty of the firſt 
was to read the holy offices daily in the chapels, and to para- 
phraſe on and explain the contents of his books. Over theſe 
were ſuperintendants, and above all the Archimagus ; which 
office Zerduſht himſelf aſſumed, and reſided in the city of 
Balch, at the ſack of which he was ſlain. The Zend or Zen- 
devaſta, containing the inſtitutes of his religion, conſiſts of 
one and twenty parts or different treatiſes, which is the reaſon 
that we have ſo many different accounts of it: it is written in 
the old Perſic or Zund character. The ſixteenth treatiſe con- 
tains his life, wherein the whole myſtery of his character as a 
prophet, and the methods he made uſe of for the propagation 
of his religion are ſet forth at large : the twentieth treats of the 
virtues of drugs, and how. they may be applied, 

Thus his writings contain not only the religion, but the 
learning of the Magi, and he recommended it to all his ſuc- 
ceſſors, to be perfect maſters of all uſeful knowledge. 

We ſhall conclude our account of this extraordinary perſon, 
with obſerving, that he is. ſaid, by credible authors, to have 
predicted the coming of the Meſſiah, in plain and expreſs. - 
words; and that the wiſe men out of the eaſt, who came tg 
worſhip our Saviour on account of his ſtar, were his diſciples, 


THE END of the Twelfth and Laſt Volume. 
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